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PREFACE. 


The Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius first appeared in 1813. 
In Germany, for nearly seventy years it has held a foremost 
rank as the grammar for schools. In England and America 
also, for the last half-century, it has maintained its position 
through the versions of Stuart, Conant, and Davies, keeping 
pace with the progress of Semitic learning in successive 
editions, since the death of Gesenius, through the scholarly 
editorial labors of Prof. Rodiger of Berlin. 

Its pre-eminence has been largely due to the thoroughness 
with which the grammar treats the forms of the language and 
the phenomena of their changes. Prom the first its course of 
thought has proceeded from a real grasp of principles and 
rested upon a scientific basis. The advanced student has felt 
assured that he would find here all the light which the present 
state of science affords upon any difficult point. 

At the same time practical teachers have felt that there was 
something yet to be desired in the form of the work for adap¬ 
tation to elementary instruction. The copious materials of 
the grammar have not always proved to be so conveniently 
arranged as to be easily accessible to the inexperienced 
student. 

While the writer believes that mere beginners should not 
be cumbered with the task of memorizing an elaborate treatise, 
but should be introduced at once to the language by the briefest 
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possible statement of its elementary principles, — and has ac¬ 
cordingly prefixed such a compendium of principles to Davies’ 
Hebrew Lexicon, — yet obviously the next step should be to 
place in his hands a complete discussion of the whole subject, 
upon a true philosophical plan, which ought, at the same time, 
to be so classified as to be immediately within his reach. 

Accordingly, when the publishers of Davies’ Hebrew Lexi¬ 
con requested him to prepare an edition of Davies’ Gesenius’ 
Grammar which should be suited to the wants of American 
teachers and students, he set before himself the aim of 
combining the acknowledged excellences of Gesenius with a 
more lucid and practical arrangement. 

Happily for this purpose, he found his contemplated task 
in large measure anticipated by the admirable work of Prof. 
Kautzsch, the successor of Rodiger in the editorial revision 
of Gesenius. The grammar which he has produced is prac¬ 
tically a new work, exhibiting radical changes in the treat¬ 
ment of important topics, and uniting, as no grammar has 
done before, a logical and perspicuous method with a full treat¬ 
ment of the difficulties of the language. 

Availing himself of the essential improvements of Kautzsch, 
among which will be found an entire reconstruction of the 
system of the Noun and a new discussion of the Accent and the 
Methegh, the Daghesh euphonic and the Pause, as well as of the 
nominal and verbal sentence (so that §§ 93-95 and § 144 a are 
entirely new, translated from Kautzsch, while indeed nearly 
every page and paragraph has felt the influence of Kautzsch’s 
scientific discernment in the suggestion of improved forms of 
statement), the editor has also derived some hints from the 
Grammars of Ewald and Stade, and has added a few notes 
for illustration from Delitzsch and others. No change has 
been made in the numbering of sections, and the notes of 
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Dr. Davies have been preserved, so far as they are not super 
seded by the text as reconstructed. They are designated b> 
the signature Tr. 

The references have been carefully verified (using the cor- 
.'ected text of Baer-Delitzsch upon Genesis, Job, Psalms, and 
Isaiah), and the eighth edition of Gesenius’ Lexicon (by 
Miihlau and Volck) has been constantly consulted. 

A new and important feature of this edition consists in the 
appending of very full Indexes of Subjects, of Scripture, and 
of Hebrew words, by means of which the entire contents of 
the Grammar are made available to the student. The Hebrew 
index will be found especially valuable, converting the gram¬ 
mar into a philological clavis for the explanation of difficult 
forms. 

The work has been performed in the midst of a heavy pres¬ 
sure of other labors, and in the accomplishment of it the editor 
has been aided by his son as an amanuensis, preparing all the 
copy for the printers, and by his friend Mr. Max Meyer of 
Paris, a native German, and an accomplished linguist, who has 
revised all the translations and performed much patient toil 
in the reading of proofs. 

E. C. M. 


Cbicaoo, September 1880. 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND AMERICAN 
EDITION. 


Ik order to place within reach of American students the best 
resources for the study of the Hebrew language, it has now become 
necessary to make considerable chaises in the arrangement of this 
grammar. Since the present Editor-in-chief undertook the revis¬ 
ion of the grammar in 1880, some minor emendations have been 
made, chiefly from the twenty-third and twenty-fourth German 
editions, which did not involve any changes of numbering of the 
sections, excepting that, in 1883, §§ 84 and 85 were set aside 
and replaced by §§ 84a, 846 and 85. In the present revision the 
an'angement of the etymology still remains the same, though with 
considerable modifications within the sections. 

The Syntax, however, has, in the German edition, undergone 
an entire reconstruction, under the painstaking and thorough man¬ 
ipulation of its distinguished Editor, and the subjects are now 
arranged in logical order, the discussion of them being in great 
part rewritten and considerably enlarged. 

Although this change of arrangement may involve some incon¬ 
venience to those who have been using the former edition, it is 
obvious that the best service we can render is to present this im¬ 
proved syntax substantially entire. The volume of the grammar 
is thereby increased by about 120 pages, and the indexes corres¬ 
pondingly enlarged. The latter now constitute almost a glossary 
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to the Hebrew Old Testament, embracing an explanation of more 
than 5200 scripture passages and 2900 Hebrew words. 

In the preparation of this edition the Editor-in-chief has had 
the valuable assistance of Prof. Ira M. Price of the Semitic De¬ 
partment of the University of Chicago, who has applied his prac¬ 
tical skill as a teacher to the selection and use of materials for 
this revision of the etymology, and has made in part an original 
reconstruction of § 7, for the better elucidation of the vowel sys¬ 
tem, besides sharing in the burden of the preparation and proof¬ 
reading of the whole work. 

Although no pains or expense has been spared to make this 
edition worthy of its purpose, none can know, so well as the 
editors, how much we have been compelled, by the limits of time 
and space, to leave undone, or how much remains to be desired in 
the way of ideal completeness. 


Leuaito Univeesitt, New ObiiEans, 
Dec. 1, 1892. 


E. C. M. 
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"bppn* 

‘'bpprn* 




b-:;pn55 


sib-tsp:: 


^ibppr- 

rnbepin* 

'nabopn* 

ns^pn* 

•^bpprn* 

sibepn 

sib-Tjpn 

iibppn 

sibppnn 

ri33i2pn 

»i;b^pp 

nsbppn 

npbpprm 

bapa 



bppra 

1 

1 

V/* 

1 


Joprij* 








X 


C . Stbono Verb 


Siiffixes 

1 Sing. 

2 Sing m. 

2 Sing f. 

SSing.tn. 

Peuf. Q&l 8. 3. m. 




sinbcpi 

•ib-^rJ 

3. /. 

*'?r\baj3 



iirbtipj 

. 2.m. 


— 

— 

5inn^t:p| 

•irbcp) 

2./. 

■’a'nbttp 

— 

— 

VT'nb'cpi 

1. c. 

Flur. 3. c. 

2. m. 

•'Siipb'op 



sirebcp 

sin^inbap 

1. c. 

— 


ipiq? 

!in^i3bt:p 

s -•» 

Inf. Qdl 




■ibtjp 

ijrr Qal 2. ni. sing. 


— 

— 

^nbap 

IitiQ&l 3. m. sing. 



^^1?: 


S.m.tvithNUni 
energicum. J 

S.m. plur. 

“’Sbttp': 

sjiibtpp: 

TjSlbttp: 

qn^bop: 

Peuf. Pi'el 3. m. sing. 


n^j? 





wiTB Suffixes. §§ 57—61. XI 


3 Sing.f, 

1 Flui. 

2 Flur. m. 

2 Plur.f, 

3 Flur.m. 

3 Flur.f 




[I5t^l?] 

Dbttp 

te 



wanting 

wanting 

DfJ^Op 


nnboij 

sDnbai? 

— 

,— 

DP^P 

inbiai? 


JDTi^Jtip 

• ; “H 

— 

— 

B''P'^P 

yp^l? 


Wl:t3p 

WP^i? 

D5’’P^p 

wanting 

DiriDbttp 

wanting 

D^pbop 

D^lSap 

DSP^P 

Vrjbtsp 

1®bBp 

pStijj 


!|3^P 



Dbtsp 

1^0)? 

rM 


— 

— 


— 



05^1?: 




™^F?: 


— 

— 

— 

— 

sin^]5: 

«!ih3j3'; 



®btipt 















XII , D. Verb Fe ('b) Guttural. § 63. 



Q&l. 

Niph'&'l. 

Hiphri. 

Hoph'SH. 

JfeBF. S.3.m. 

re's 

nay:* 

nnayn* 

r:yr* 

“ r; IT 

3./. 

rrres 

n-ay:* 

nnn'yri 

nnayn* 

T^I T T 

2.m. 

TTZS 

pnays 

nnfjyn 

T : “v: i:* 

nnayn 

T S -t; IT 

2./. 

vre'S 

may: 

nnayi 

nnasn 

• ; -Ts IT 

1. c. 

"'^res 


-nnayrn 

nrayn 

• : - TS IT 

Flur. 3. c. 


•snay: 


*inayn 

: «■ T 

2.m. 

amay* 

annaya 

annayri 

annayn 

V ; - TS 'T 

2./. 

imay* 


•,nnayn 

'irnr::n 

1 V t 

1. c. 

siinay 

: - *r 


v.Tsyn 

; - v: IV 

anayn 

8 -t: it 

Inf. 

nay* 

nayn* 

n-ayn* 

• 1“ 


Inf. absol. 

Tiay 

T 

niay:* 

“I’'??*;]* 

rayn* 

r. IT 

Imp. 8. 2.m. 

nay* pin* 

nayn* 

.. T •• 



2./. 

"Pin 

■’nayn 

• : IT *• 

■'nnjyn 

wanting 

FI. 2.m. 

iinay sipirj 

!nayn 

Tinnayn 


2./. 

nsniay* nspin* ninayn 

T ; T*;— : t : - t •• 

n:‘T?yn 


Impf. S. 3.JW. 

pin;* 

res"* 

n'j^y' * 

nas”* 

3./. 

nayn pinn 

nayn 


rayn 

2.m. 

• n^ajn pinn 

nayn 

Tarn 

rayn 

2./. 

•nayn* ■'pinn* 

•'n7ayn 

‘'nn^yn 

rayn* 

1. c. 

nays* pins 

nays 

T •• 

rays 
■ -{1“ 

rays 

-TS IT 

Jittn 3.m. 

sna'y.:* siptn':* 

iinay*' 

iin‘'ay‘' 

iirar 

3./. 

nj^r^n reptinn 

nsnayn 

T J - T •• 

’ nsnayn 

T : •• •; r* 

nsnayn 

T ; -TS iT 

2.m. 

^na:m !ipTnn 
ranifiyn roprnn 

!nayn 

iinnjyn 

*inayn 

2./. 

nsnayn 

r 8 - T •• 

nsrayn 

nsnayn 

T ; -t; IT 

1. c. 

nay3 ptns 

•tr * - vtiv 

nay? 

nn-ys 

• -jr 

naya 

“Tar 

iirpj’. shortened (Jussive). 




Part. act. 

pass. 

nay 

nnay 

nays* 

TVW 

raya* 

• 1 r 

naya* 

Tt: t 










E. Yerb 'A'yin i'y) Ovttvbal. § 64. xttt 



Q&l. 

mph'&’i. 

Ftgl. 

Fa’&'l. 

Hithp&'e'L 

Pbbi'. S. 3.WI. 

tsniD 

“ T 

©11©3 




3./. 

rroriD* 

T^-! IT 

nton^:* 

T^-! ;• 

ns-ia 


panarn 

T 5 IT : • 

2.m. 

Fianffl 

T ; ” T 

r©n©3 

F5“Q 

T ; - 

psia 

T : ” 

pasnpp 

T : - T j • 

2.f. 

run© 

: ; " T 

ri©rro33 

F5ia 

i^a 

paiarp 

1. c. 

'nan® 

“FlpniDS 

■'Pina 

■'liaia 

■'paianp 

Flur. 3. c. 

jitan©* 

IT 

*i©n©3* 


iiana^ 

tonarp 

2.m, 

CFtin© 

Drari©3 

PF-rna 

ppsia pn?“'ann 

2./. 

■|npr;© 

*,r)©n©3 


■]F5'^a iPP’^ann 

1. c. 

*i3Dn© 

S - T 

‘3©n©3 

iSina 

!i:ana 

©a-iarp 

8 ■“ T 8 • 

IsF. 

tsh© 

©FiBn 

•• T • 

•jna* wanting 

'il“)3FP* 

Inf. ahsol. 

tsin© 

T 

©in©: 




Imp. S. 2. in. 

©11©* 

©n©n 

•* T • 

ns* 



2.f. 

•©nu:* 

“©n®n* 

•©■'a* 



FI 2.m. 

sittn© 

r 

~t IT • 

iDia 

wanting 

Kwii 

2./. 

n3©n© 

T ; “ ; 

n3©n©n 

T 8 “ T • 

n35^a 

T 5 •• T 



Impf. 8.3,m. 

©n©-* 

©n©' 

•• T • 

nsr 

nsr 

n:a>3:* 

3./. 

©nipp 

©n©n 

•• T • 


Tpap 


2.m. 

©n©n 

©n©ri 

•• T • 




2./. 

■^©nnjn* 

tsnisn* 

• IT • 


to^aii 

©“'anp 

1. c. 

©n©K 

~ 8 W 

,©n©N 




Plur. 3.j». 

sitan©;; 

iian©*' 

tola*' 

«"ai 

toaan^ 

3./. 

■n3©nT^ 

T : • 

n3©n©n 

T : - T • 

n:ai-p 

T : •* T 8 


psaiann 

T 8 •• T ; • 

2. in. 

i)©rribri 

i|©n©n 

toian 

to*:©!!^ 

tonann 

2./. 

M:©ft'©n 

T : - : • 

raaniBFi 

T ; T • 

riton:^ 

psa^ap 1 

*f; “ 8 

P3anainp 

» : T : • 

1. c. 

©ni± 

©n©3 




Impf. with Stiff. *int3nT0^ 

Fast. act. 

©n© 

ttnica 

T *• 



ns>?s* 

pass. 

©!ir«5 









XIV 


P. Verb 



Qal 

NfpKifl. 

pm 

Pebf. S. 3.m. 

nbiD 

nbiB? 

rhyo* 

3./. 

nnb® 

T : IT 

nnbffls 

T : : • 

rrtbffl 
▼ » • 

2.m. 


Finb®3 

Finbffl 

2./. 

: ■*“ T 

pnbti5* 

pr.'S®* 

1. c. 

TinbiD 

"l^nbiDS 

"pnb® 

Plur. 3, c. 

siribiD 

; rr 



2.m. 

Dpnba 

orirbiis 

ppm® 

2/. 


■jpribda 


1. c. 

siarib® 

siDribd? 

®r;b® 

ISF. 

nbffl* 

nb®n* 

nbffi* 

Jnf. absol. 

nibffl 

“ T 

nbffl? 


IitF. S. 2.m. 

nbB* 

nbisn* 

nb\D* 

2./. 


'nbtn 

• • rr * 

Tb®* 

Pluy. 2.W. 


!inb\Bn 

5in'-® 

2./. 

rr.rciD* 

T i - 1 

nrnbisn 

T S ~ T • 


iirpF. S'. 3. m. 

nbis’'* 

nb®:* 

nV®'* 

’6.f. 

nbuin 

nbffin 

Pb®n* 

2.m. 

nbian 

nbisn 

r;b®n 

2./. 

■Tjbffin 

Tib®n 

Tb®P 

1. & 

nb-rx 

n;®» 

nb®« 

P^wr. 3.JW. 

Jinbia; 


5inb®* 

3./. 

mnbfflh* 

T : • 

nanbiDn* 

T ; * T • 

n:nb®pi* 

2.m. 

iinb'^n 

^inbffin 

!inb®p 

2./. 

nsnbiin 

T : “ : • 

nanbtn 

T ; - T • 

r!3nb®m 

1. (S. 

nbffl? 

nb®3 

“ T* 

nb®D 

Jjfpp. shortened (Jussive). 



Impf. with Suff. 

■'snba'’ 

. .. T : • 



Pest, act. 

nb«3‘* 

nb®3 

ry:.'C* 

pass. 

TObffl* 

— T 










Lamedu ('b) Guttural. § 65. 


XV 


FU'&I. 

HipKt'l 

Soph’&l,, 

Hithp&'^ 






nn'^^n 

tTp^n 

ppbpuin 

pri’j-j 


ppbfflH 

prbpiin 

rrid* 

pn’:®n* 

pnbiin* 

pPbP'cn* 

“p-y 

"pnb'in 

"innbt^ 

•'pnbPT^n 

sinsia 

^in'boin 

*inbi^ 

*inbp®n 

Qp-’:;® 

Dpnbiin' 

Dpnbtn 

Dpnbpicn 


■jpnbTarj 

■jprib^^ 

■jpribPT^ 

*12“^® 

« - S 

!i2nb®n 

!i3nb^n 

l - S T 

5i3nbp®n 


n‘'b"u:n* 


PbPTCP* 



PbfflP* 

-•• t T 



nb®n 


nbptp* 




"pspirn 

wanting 


wanting 

sinbpTcn 


Pinbon 


n3PbP^p* 

T J “ “ ; • 

nrj': 

n'b®‘'* 

nbi^ 

ribp®;* 

PS'CP 

r.'bTflP! 

nb®p 

nbpyjp 

nVap 

n^b^BP 

pb®p 

Pbp-jp 

Tbirp 

'’n'’b®p 

T’5TEP 

TbPffiP 


nubias 

pStis 

nbp^it 

‘“5®^ 

iin'bia;: 


*inbr®: 

nsrVjjp 

fflnbtpp 

njnbujp 

njn'-pdp* 

^r3®P 

illT'braP 

siribffip 

^nbPOT 

nrn^j'i'P 

nsnbi^p 

nsnbiip 

nsPbFuip 



nbio5 
“ !▼ 

nbPffi? 

nbyj’’ 

• j* 


▼ \ • V « V 




G. VEBB'^yiN 



Q&l. 

Niph'til. 

HipTtil. 

Pkbf. Sing. 3.m. 

2C* 

aca* 

3?ri* 

3./. 

nao 

nab3* 

T -T 

nacr.* 

2.m. 

niac* 

niaca* 

niacn* 

2./. 

niao 

niapa 

niacn 

1. c. 

•'riao 

•t^iapa 

Tpiapn 

Flur. 3. c. 

siao 


siabn 

2.m. 

Dniap 

taniapa 

oniapn 

2./. 



■;riapn 

1. c. 

!i3iap 

iiaiapa 

siaiacn . 

Inf. 

ab* 

apn* 

aon* 

•• » 

Inf. dbsol. 

aiao 

T 

aierj 

acn 

•• T 

ItsF. Sing. 2.m. 

ab* 

apn 

acn* 

2.f. 

^ab 

'spn* 

-acn 
...» 

Plur. 2.m. 

!iaD 

siasn 

siacn 

2.f. 

ro^ao* 

T V \ 

na'isn* 

T V “ • 

nnacn* 

T V • -* 

Impf. Sing. 3.»>i. 

=o;V*«. 

SOI* 

ap'* aa' 

3./. 

son Kem-3.)Sbn 

T • 

apn 

aon 

2.m. 

abn abn 

apn 

3cn 

2./. 

•'abn* ■'asn 

•'Spn* 

"acn* 

1. c. 

abs ab» 

ap» 


Flur. 3.m. 

sab' SDB' 

sap: 

sap; 

3./. 

na-acn* nsabn 

T V \ : T ; • 

naapn* 

naacn* 

2.m. 

siabn siasn 

siapn 

siaOT 

2./. 

ns'aon nsabn 

T V •*. : T : • 

na'apn 

naaon 

1. c. 

aba ab3 

T • 

apa 

aca 

—T 

Jj/pj. Waw consec. 


apSa 

VT— 

lupF. with Suff. 


'aap;*(Daap^) 

Pant. act. 

aab 

aca 

aca* 

$aaa. 

asiac* 

T 





Doubled (5"y). § 67, 


xvn 


H.bpli&’l. 

Pd'e7. 

Pb'&’l. 

HWipoe'l. 

awn* 

aaio* 

aaio* 

aaipcn 

nac^in 

T — 

naaio 

T-; 1 

naaip 

naaipon 


paaio 

paa'o 

paaipcn 

piacOT 

paaio 

inaaio 

paaippp 

•'p'iiciln 

•paaip 

Tiaaio 

'pMipcn 

siaosin 

5Dai9 

iaaip 

iaaippn 

Dniac)in 

Dpaaio 

DPaaio 

Dpaaipcp 

•jpiacsin 

^paaio 

■jpaaio 

■jPMipcr? 

sbiac^in 

*13=5*10 

iiaaio 

ij^ipcp 


aaio 


aaiPcn 


aaio 

2=io 



aaio 


aaiPcn 


'aaio 


'aaipon 

wanting 

miip 

■wanting 

sQaiPcn 


njaaio 

T : •* 


nraaipcn 

T ; - ; • 

ncii'* a©:' 

aaioi 

aaio: 

5=iri=? 

ac5in 

aaiop 

aaiop 

aaipcp 

acw 

aaiop 

aaiop 

aaipcp 

"acin* 


'aaiop 

'aaipcp 

ac^iit 

aaios 

aaicK 

OOiPyiS 

siao!!' 

*i=='ip? 

iaaio: 

ttaino'' 


nsaaiop 

nsaaicp 

maaipcn 

!QO!in 

iiaiDP 

^icp 

SQaipcp 

nracm 

rcaitop 

raaaion 

rcaaipcn 

T : - ; • 

ac^ 

aaic3 

aaio? 

5=iPM 



'saaio': 

• 



•• t 


2C!ia* 


aaiDa 









xvin 


H. Vebb Pe Nm (f's). § 66, 


Q&l. mph’&'l. HipKn. HopKitl. 


Fbsf. Sing. 3.m. 


bS 3 


Baa* 

B-an* Bar.* 

3./. 

etc. 

etc. 

n:nD 

T :iT 

"1033 

nib-an nrari 

T • • T : v 

2.m. 



ph3 

riBas 

nran nran 

T ; • T ; • \ 

2. f. 



nn: 

riBaa 

riB^n ndan 

1, c. 



Tins 

■'i^Bas 

■'nuian -riBan 

Mur. 3. c. 

regular 

isn 

iBaa 

siB'In HBari 

2.m. 




BFiBaa priBan PFiiaan 

2./. 




1P103: 

•(PBan ‘inBsn 

1. e. 



siafTs 

- r 

^iDBaa 

5 i 3 Ban i 3 Ban 

Inf. 


b 33 * 

nn 

Baan 

B'an* Ban* 

Inf. ahsol. 

12:133 

T 

biS 3 

T 

llns 

Baan 

T • 

Ban* Ban* 

- .. y 

Imp. Sing. 2.m. 

ira* 

b 33 


Baan 

••T • 

Ban* 

2./. 

'ca 

■'b 3 : 

TH 

'Baan 

'B*an 

Piur. 2.m. 

wi 

*lbS 3 

!i 3 n 

• ;tT • 

waan 

^ ■ wanting 

!iB-an ^ 

2./. 

nsca 

T J — 

njbi: 

nar rcBaan 

T •• T ; “T * 

nsBan 

JupF. Sing. 3.m, 

yja: 

be: 

n 

Baa' 

•■T • 

B'a:* Ba-* 

3./. 

izsan 

bbn 


etc. 

BTi-i Ban 

2.m. 

iiiaP) 

bsn 



B'an Ban 

2./. 

■'laan 


TPirn 


"B-'an 'Ban 

1. c. 

BaK 

bbM 



B'as? Ba» 

Mur. 3.m. 

iBa'; 

iibs: 

iisri: 

regu- 

ilfflT! lisa' 

3./. 

nrtan 

T ; - • 

nsbbin 

T : • 

nanin 

T •• • 

lar. 

naisBn niiran 

2.m. 

iBan 

ilbsp 

131^ 


siB'In 11 ^: n 

2./. 

nsBan 

T : - • 

nsbin 

T ; • 

naf^ 

T •• • 


naisan nsBan 

1. c. 

Ba: 

bba 

IP? 


d'a? ^33 

Impf. shortened (Jussive). 

• 



®3:* 

Part. act. 

BQb 


n 

1235* 

T • 

ii^^a* 

pass. 


■— 

linj 


Baa< 

T •• 


XIX 


I. Weak Verb Pe'Aleph (s{"b). § C8. 









K . Weak I'erh 


XX 



Q&l 


Niphdil 

Amt. Sing. S.m. 




3./. 



> "z-r 

2.fn. 



TZ'Z^Z 

2./. 

i«ga]ar 



1. & 



V « 

fl«r. 3. & 




2.m. 



crati: 

2./. 




1. e. 




JjfT. 

pz-z*, lb 

h 

mW*I t 
••T • 

Txr. absol. 



wanting 

Imp. Sing. 2.m. 



^w*;l • 

.. T • 

2.f. 


ymp 


Flur. 2.fn. 




2./. 

n:2”3 

T ; “ 

» l•w“" 

T : ~ t 

T : -T • 

Impp. Sing. S.in. 

air* 

i=:-:* 

•• T • 

3./. 

zm 

tTT} 

“ "Tt^ •• 

2.m. 

aw 

BPT?) 

ab'ri 

2./. 

^"‘^1 

• ; p 

-a-aypi 

1. e. 

abs 



Jlitr. 3.»n. 

ica: 

< .* 


*liM W*. 

: T • 

^. 

3./. 

t 

rCuTTI 

T J - • 


2.m. 


P 

- - 

>atrr 

2./. 

iPstori 

• OU/ < VI 

T : • • 

M:air?p 

1. c. 



* * 

ZifTT. shortened (Jussive). 




Impp. toUh Wow consec. 




Past. act. 

a®*' 


awb* 

pass. 

atnr 












Fe YoDH'^t (orig.1"s)- § 69. L. VerbPM YodbPsop. (’’"s) § 70. XXI 


Biph'i'l. 

Hoph’d'L 

Qdl. 

mpKti. 

s'lpirj* 

rcsTt* 

aa" 

“T 

a'aT.* 


nniDiin 

T ; 1 


navn 

naicin 

T J — 

nsa^in 

T : “ 


naaTi 

T : •* •• 


riaain 



•'raioin 

“’naSqn 

Tegular. 

■naa'n 

sa'ipin 



ia'a-n 

DpsTcij;! 



anarn 


inaa!it;i 


inaa'p 

sDSTDin 

waasipj 


tiiaa'n 


aa^n* 

ah': 

a^a^n* 

SToin* 


aia" 

T 

-ler** 

DTOin* 


sa-; 

^ar** 



•’aa' 



wanting 


< 

!ia''TDin 


iiza: 

*ia'a-n 

nsaffiin 

T ; •■ 


njaa'; 

Piraa-’H 

a'icr* 

aar* 


ra"”* 

rein 

aaiin 

arn 

a-a-n 

rain 

aciin 

aa-n 

a^rn 

•e-ain 

"aa® 

• : « 

■'aa-n 

• ; r 


rai« 

aws 

aa-sj 

a'a-'X 

Jia'ar 

!iaa^1 



ninain 

■ nraaiin 

T 5 

nsaa'n 

T J " • 

njaa'n 

jQ'fflin 

iaa!in 
• 1 

!iaa-i;i 

'la’a'n 

rnsiDin 

T J •• 

roaa^n 

njaaTi 

faaa'n 

T ■ •• •• 

rai3 

’"aasQ 









aa'^i, 

ar?.i 

riigia* 


no*' 

an5-a 


ai^a* 

aia; 







xxn 


M. WnAK Verb 


Qdl. Nlph'it'l. Hiph'il. Hoph'&’L 

PEBF.S.Z.m. D]5* hn* dip;* D“'pn* npin* 

3./. nap* Pina* nira haip:* n!a''pn* napri* 

2 .m. nap*nn^* rifa niaip;* nia^'pq* rapin* 

2 ./. nap na niaip; nia-pn rapin 

1 . c. *riap 'pja 'Piiaipa ■'Piia'pn ‘^napin 

Piur. 3. c. iap ina 'I’^ipS *»a‘'pn 

2. m. onap Dpia ^dpii^Dnia|^i' onia'pn onapin 

2. /. ]nap inia^pri l^P^n 

1. c. wil 5i3na sgim isiaip; saia^pn iiapin 


Iff. ■ Dip* 

Iff. dbsol. Dip* 

fflia Dipn* 
Dipn* 

D'pn* 

Bpn* 

Dpin* 

luF. S. 2.m. Dip* 

2./. "aip* 

PI. 2.m. iai^ 

2 , /. nsaj?* 

Dipn* 

raipn* 

iaipn 

[nsapn] 

•'a‘'pn* 

ia'pn 

wanting 

LiPF.S.S.m. Dip;* 

TSd; Dip;* 

D'P'* 

Dpi'* 

3. /. Dipn imn Dipn 

D'pn 

Dpin 

2.m. Dipn 

d(C* Dipn 

D'pn 

Dpin 

2. /. ■'Dipn* 

■ "aipn* 

■'a‘'pn* 

• 1 • T 

'apin 

1. c. Dips 

Dipx 

D'P» 

Dpi» 

Plur. 3.m. ia^p; 

iaip; 

ia'i?; 

iapii 

3./. ns'aipn* 



nsapin 

2.m. iaipn 

iaiisn 

ia^pn 

iapsfla 

2./. ns^aipn 


niapn 

n;apin 

1. c. Dip; 

"oipf 

O'P? 

’bpi3 

Imff. shortened. Dp; 


OK* 


iMPF.vnth'yconsec. Dp;i,Dp;i* 




luFF.withSuff. ^;aip;* 


•p^;* 

Part. act. Dp* 

«ia Dip;* 

B^P?* 


pass. Dip* 



Dpia* 






^}^T}nWaw{‘\"9). §72. N.F^^A' Verb'A^jn I oz-ffO'y)- § 73. XXIIT 


Fi'lel. 

Pu'l&'l. 

Q&l. 

NipK&'L 

D^ip* 

nattip 

ina^iipi 

P^5:*ip 

aaip* 

naaip 

paa'ip 

P'f4ip 

■js* 1■'a* 

res* ns'a* 
F\p* nira* 
nia aira 

lias* 

n3l33 

niiiia? 

!ni3!ia3 

. ■'inaaip 

•'nisaip 

^inia ■'rii3'’a 

"niStoi 

iiaaip 

'iBaip 

aa 5i3'a 

aias 

Dpaaip 

■jraaip 

sirrbip 

cnaaip 

■jpaaip 

aaaip 

ansa ania^a 
•(npa ini3‘'a 
«a 

arissiia? 

ai3!ia3 

oaip 

I'a* 

la* 

pan 

pan 

naip 

!iaaip 

niaa-ip 

wanting 

T^* 

rk 

a'a 

pan 

as 

aipn 

e';ip: 

daipin 

B'P'ip^ 

nr;aipn 

viaipn 

n:a7^pn 

aaip'; 

aaipri 

aaipr. 

■'jaaiprn 

aaipii 

!iaa*ip^’ 

raaaippi 

^aaijsn 

naaaipn 

aaipi 

TP;* lis: 

as 

■pan aip: 

a'an 

a^ap 

a'an ‘ 

nsa'an 

TV*: *• ^ 

r=? 


1^5* 


a3'a’* 

naipa 

aaipa 

p* 

•k* 

n 















XXIV 


O. W^AX Verb 




Q&l. 

Nzph"&l. 

PVel. 

I'erf. Sing. 3.m. 

3./. 

2.m, 

2./. 

1. c. 

Plur. 3. c. 

2. m. 

2./. 

1. c. 

nssM 

T T T 

Tii^a 

• T T 

: rr 

■jnsri 

T T 

m&2 

mba 

!i«ba 

mba 

•• T 

«2a5* 

r»a7i:* 

riK279? 

^^22133 

>l3»r33 

^$73 

rssT?* 

nxsa 

7.X:2'3 

Brxsa 

■jrX273 

ISF 



ssan 

■• r • 

xaa 

IxF. dbsol. 

Kiri 

T 


J<r33 

i:'sa 

Imp. Sing. 2.m. 

T S 


Ksan 

•• T • 


2./. 

“'1^73 


•«san 

• ; IT • 


Plur. 2.m. 




71X2-3 

2./. 

ln3«273* 


nrssan* 

T V T • 

ri:x2-3* 

T “ 

liiPF. Sing. 3.m, 

T : • 


S232‘* 

T • 

X2-3- 

3./. 

Kr:n 

T ; • 


itxan 

•• r • 

xsan 

2.m. 

T ; • 



xs-3n 

2./. 

■'N*4<2n 


••jisan 

"X2an 

1. c. 




X2-3X 

Plur. 3.m. 



TiHsa*' 

i|XS'3' 

3./. 

nsidiah* 

T V : • 


rassan* 

T V T • 

nixa.r* 

T •• • ; 

2.m. 

wren 


man 

71X2-3n 

2.f. 

njssan 


n3»2an 

r V T • 

n:x2-3F 

T .* “ : 

1. c. 

tabs 

T : • 


»3:a3 

•• T • 


Impf. shortened (Jussive). 

Impf. with Suff. 

■'5«S12’' 

• T ; • 




Past. act. 



stsn 

xsaa 

pass. 








Lambdh ’A'leps ( 8 " b ). § 74 . 


XXV 


F&'ai 

HipJifl. 

HipKHl. 

HUhp&'el, 

T ^ 


Ksan* 

KSarti 

niistt 

nif'rin 

nsrin 

nijsarn 

rawi 

T •• >, 

n«san* 

Dsrin* 

rttkafn* 

•• V 



rsaann 

•'inska 



T^darin 


iis'^an 

5l«223n 

*is2arn 

CinS2T3 

orssarj 


anssarri ' 


■;rs27arj 

■jrxs’in 

*,ins2arn 

^3H2'i 

Widrn 

!i3s2’in 
.. . ^ 

asaann 

wanting 

tvsz^n 

K2<an 

T : s 

sxanr. 

wanting 


wanting 

wanting 




K2arn 


•'K‘’2:an 


"itaarin 

wanting 

iiivkari 

wanting 

!iN2anri 


njsrasi 


n3K27jrn* 


s-'m:: 

ssa” 

KSapp 

^'S,re\ 

tvsian 

K2aF) 

HSanh 

Ksrn 


»r:n 

ttsatin 


•'jt'S’ar) 

"iciT^n 

■'itaarpi 


if'raH 


ttaanx 

siKSia: 

iisf’sa:: 


^K^ari' 

nsitsrn* 

n3S27;:h* 

T V J “ 

nsKsan 

Piassann* 



sissan 

^ssarn 

njKkrn 

nrxran 

n3K2an 

n3i!<2arn 

T \i 

s'ra? 

K2a3 

T :s 

stsan? 




K'xais 


H2ar3) 



Ksaa 

T i \ 







XXVI 


P. Weak Fees 



Q&l. ' 

Nlph'&Z 

Pi'^i. 

Perf. Sing.S.m. 

nba* 

nbaa* 

nba* 

T • 

B.f. 

rjmba* 

nirbaa* 

rrba* 

2.m. 

r'ba* 

(inV) 

(n'b?) tfW 

2.f. 

TPbk 

r'‘'b5? 

n'^a* 

1. e. 



^n^ba 

Plur. 3. c. 

:iba* 

^baa 

?iba 

2.m. 

Br''ba 

Dri'baa 

tan'^a 

2.f. 


•jr'baa 


1. c. 

siS'ba 

• T 

*'5'baa 

sia^ba 

JsF. 

niba* 

niban* 

naba* 

IsF. absol. 

nba 

T 

rtbiaa 

nba, nba 

liip. Sing. 2.m. 

nba* 

nban* 

nba* 

2.f. 

•'ba* 

•'bar.* 


Fiur, 2.m. 

iiba 

sibar 

*iba 

2./. 

Hj^ba* 

T V : 

ra'bar* 

T V T • 

na'ba* 

liiPF. Sing. 3.m. 

riba:* 

nba:* 

nba:* 

3./. 

ribain 

rban 

V T • 

nban 

2.m. 

•laaFi 

nban 

nban 

2./. 


-bari* 

“'V.n* 

1. c. 

nbax 

rbas 

naast 

plur. 3.m. 

!iba: 

!iba: 

aba-; 

B.f. 

nrban* 

ra'ban* 

T V T • 

na'bar* 

2.m. 

!ibar) 

siban 

aban 

2.f 

na^ban 

na'ban 

T V T • 

na^'ban 

1. c. 

nba? 

rbaa 

V T • 

rVaa 

IupF. shortened (Jussive), bs''.* 

ba*** 

T» 

ba-* 
“ ! 

IwPF. with Suff. 




Part. act. 
pass. 

. riba* 
^ba* 

nbaa* 

• I* 





L'a'medb He (n*b). § 75. 


XXVII 

FM 

Hiphtl. 

Eoph'&'l. 

HithpileL 

■ n^a* 

nban* 

n^* 

nbann* 

nnVa* 

nrban* 

mban* 

nnbainn* 

rrii* 

r 

(n*’-V-) in'San* 

ri'ban* 

T •• ; T 

n'bann* 

n'ba 

.•* N 

(nv) r'‘'^an 

n'ban 

n^'^ann 

T*^a 

(yr^) 

m'ban 

"n^bann 

*ia 

siban 

siban 

iibatin 

ran“’^a 

(Drv) Bn'ban* 

Dn*’ban 

Din-'bann 


(F— ) 

ir!‘'^an 

F^arin 

sQ'Va 
•• \ 

sirbn 

*D'ban 

■• ; T 

iir'^ann 

ni^a* 

niban* 

niban* 

nlbanri* 


nian 

nban* 

**; T 



rtar* 


nbann* 


•'ban* 


"bann 

wanting 

siban 

wanting 

»ibann 


na'ban* 


nfbann* 

n^* 

nba:* 

n^* 

nban’* 

ns jia 

nban 

nban 

nbanin 

nban 

rtan 

nban 

nbann 

■'^an* 

4aFl* 

"ban* 

"bann* 

nsa» 

nbais 

nbas* 

nbaf» 


siba? 

Jiba" 

siban': 

nnVan* 

ns'ban* 

na'ban 

na’barn* 

*i^?n 

*iban 

'siban 

'sibann 


nnban 

na'ban 

na’barn 

nka 

vs; 

nbiia 

ribaa 

VJT 

'nbana 


ba-* 

vv 


banf 













XXVin Q. Nouns with the Peonononal Suffixes. § 91 , 


Masculine Noun. Feminine Noun 


Singular. 


Absol. St. 

C^O a horse 


a mare. 

Constr. St. 

C^D horse-of. 

no^iD 

mare-of. 

Su/f.sing.l. 

com. 

•’CW my horse. 

TC’io 

my mare. 

2 

\masc. 

?{PTO thy horse. 

ijrcw 

thy mare. 

A* 

[fern. 

^c’lD thy horse. 


thy mare. 


\masc. 

io’ID his horse. 

•inc^ip 

his mare. 

o» 

[fern. 

ap*iO her horse. 

snc’13 

T T 1 

her mare. 

plur. 1. 

com. 

>CSW our horse. 

'onno 

" T 1 

our mare. 

2. 

\masc. 

DDDTO your horse. 

Dprp’ip 

your mare. 

[fern. 

■jpoW your horse. 

(PiTC^O 

your mare. 

tt . 

\masc. 

DpTO their horse. 

nrc^w 

their mare. 

a* 

[fern. 

Ip^S their horse. 

■JTO^lP 

their mare. 





Plural. 


Absol st. 

nwo 

horses. 

nioTO 

mares. 

Constr. st. ■’p!© 

horses-of. 

niD>io 

mares-of. 

Suff.sing. 1. 

com. 

IC^ID 

my horses. 

T'io’o 

my mares. 

2 1 

\masc. 


thy horses. 


thy mares. 

1 

[fern. 


thy horses. 


thy mares. 

si 

(masc. 

rp’io 

his horses. 

rn’io’ip 

his mares. 

i 

\fem. 

rpbw 

T 

her horses. 

n'rio’ip 

her mares. 

j»/wr. 1. 

com. 

SQlCSlP 

our horses. 

©■'Ho’ip 

our mares. 

(masc. 

ppiCTp 

your horses. 

03'’nip’iD 

your mares, 

1 

[fern. 

I?’’?’'? 

your horses. 

'Jp’'M9’10 

your mares. 

ft . 

\masc. 

onwo 

their horses. 

nri'nip^® 

their mares. 

9a' 

[/cm. 

in-'pnp 

their horses. 

■jn-’npw 

their mareti 



E. Inflections of Masculine Nouns. § 93. 


xux 


Paradigms of Masculine Nouns. 

L 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

Sing absol. 


IBB 

tD'lp 


ns5 

b$S 


(king) 

(book) (sanctuary) (a youth.) (perpetuity) 

(work) 

„ constr. 


■’BO 


1?? 


bTB 

, tvilh light suff. 

• 1 “ 

*'*??o 


•>1»3 

« “IT 

■‘’HS? 

• T{ 

, with grave suff. 

Q33!3B 

OD'^BO 


nsiM 

V « -r 

Qonss 

B3by& 

: T (T 

Plur. absol. 

B‘'3ba 

Q‘'*1E0 

• T : 


• T t 

B^nss 

• r t 

„ constr. 


■’IBP 


“IISS 

~ -a- 

‘’ns? 

•ibyB 

•• fS t» 

„ with light suff. 

■'Db'a 

- T : 

■’’5BO 

•'*‘715 

•’irs 

“ T t 

■'ns3 

• T S 

- T 1 

„ with grave suff. 



nD'’iy3 

... M ..ff^ 


Bp'’b» 

Dual absol. 


Dllop 

n‘’5Ma 

— 1 T 



B'nns 

• - t: IT 


(feet) 

(double 

(loins) 

(sandals) 

(noon,prop. 

„ constr. 


pile) 

■i:™ 

- I e 

•’^?3 


2 lights) 


o I- 

-jj-- 



«• 

h."^ i. 

k. 

1. 

m. 

n. 

Sing, absol. 

MB 

V T 

rr<j 

Bits 

■»*i8 

B*’ 

9 

BK 

ph 


(death) 

(olive) (scourge) 

(fruit) 

(sea) 

(mother) 

(law) 

„ constr. 

ritt 


Bi« 

■’IB 

b:,b? 

BK 

"P" 

„ with light suff. 

•'MB 

’’n'T 

noiO 

WIB 

■’B? 

•flat? 


„ with grave suff. BpMB 

BsniT 

BDBilD 

V : , 

B3’'nB 

■ft tv 

BP®:! 

B?BK 


Plur. absol. 

bti’b 

B‘’ri‘'T 

B“'B‘i» 

nwa 


niB» 

B'prt 

„ constr. 

••niB 

■’n'’T 

■’Bi® 

'«n3 

•• t: 

■’B’’ 

niBK 

■^1? 

„ with light suff. 

■'tiiB 


la-io 

(kids) 

■’B? 

’'ii'rait 

-P*? 

„ with grave suff. D3“’t]'ii3 

Bp'’f:‘’T 

Bp-iBi© 


UT'B': D3“'rYifitfl 

B^B*? 

Dual absol. 



B'^pi'' 


B-^JpS 

B’’.!® 




(eyes) (two days) 

(cheeks) (hands) 

(teeth) 


„ constr. 


T? 


'33? 

■’B? 





zxx 


B. PAUADlQltB OF MASCVLim NoUFBi § 93> 


a 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 


&ng. ahsol. 


can 


S|f!9 

*isn 

- r 

n'jte 


(word) 

(wise) (an old man) (shoulder) (court) 

(Beld) 

a constr. 

“ t 

t3?n 

1I?T 

m 

isn 

mir 

„ fvith light suff. 

■’135 

■'Ban 

■’?P-T 

-9*33 

•'■'sn 

• - 1 

•'“ir 

„ with grave suff. 


BSBan 





Plur. ahsol. 


D’'B2n 

OBJJT 


cisn 

[B*>Ti»] 

„ constr. 

“ j • 


*’3^T 



■'“ip 

„ with light suff". 

•'*13'^ 

“ T 1 

‘'Bari 

‘’5I5T 


“iin 

t-iB 
* » 

, with grave suff. 

03'“!31 

tsyiBsn 



Ba''isn 

T “ » • 

ca’iiy 

Dual ahsol. 

0‘'B53 

0‘’iVn 

DW 





(wings) 

(thighs) 

(loins) 




a constr. 


m. 



nr. 



a. 

b. 

c. 

a. 

b. 

e 

Sing, ahsol. 

a 

VI 


nm 


-?? 

via 


(perpetuity) (enemy) (prophet) 

(overseer) 

(poor) 

(writing) 

a constr. 

obiy 


nm 


•<» 

ara 

a with light suff. 


• i » 

iTh 

“’TP9 


-rra 

„ with grave suff. 

BDTaWy 

V : - 1 


DaTi7 



D^pria 

Phtr. ahsol. 


n'’a‘'s* 

• : » 

D*Th 

BimpB 

83*?? 

B^ara 

„ constr. 


*• t 1 

■'Th 

■‘T’pB 


■'3^ 

a with light suff. 

irbiy 


■'Th 

'Tp® 


■<3113 

„ with grave suff. 

Ds*'Bbiy 

oa‘'a‘'« 

.. .. j 


Oa'i'T'lgB 


Banana 

V -JT 1 

Dual ahsol. 

D*’.n;3iB 

D‘’:ti5b 

•“ s 1 


B-iJati 



(tongs) 

(balance) 


(fortnight) 



a constr. 


•»5T8B 







S . Pabadioms of Fesamm Nouns. § 95. X XXI 


Paradigms of Feminine Nouns.' 




a« 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e» 

Sing, dbsol. 


nann 

T t V 

nain 

T t T 

npn 



(queen) (reproach) 

(waste) 

(law) (mistress) 

„ constr. 

rttbtt 
“ 1 “ 


mm 
* 1 » 

p^n 

pnaa 

V V » 

„ mith light suff. 

■'tisba 

• T : “ 

■'pftin 

• T 1 V 

•imm 

• » 1 r 



„ with grave suff. Osnibia 

Dsnain 

Drnam 

S - t T 

B?P^n 

oap'^aa 

vs J • 1 

Plur. dbsol. 

nisbp 

nisnn 
▼ •: 

piam 

T r: 

pfipn 


, constr. 

nisbtt 

piBnn 

piam 

J T 

pipn 


„ with suff. 

Dual absol. 

ipiDbiD 
• » ” 

“initinn 

(double 

miam 

“•Ciipn 

D'<Fibxa 

(cymbala) 


embroidery) 


n. in. 



a. 

b. 

0. 

a. 

b. 

Sing, absol. 


ns?! 

rata 




(justice) 

(outcry) 

(year) 

(sprout) 

(skull) 

„ constr. 

pp^s 


P5tt 


pbaba 

V ; V 

„ with light suff. 

■'PpS 

mpsT 

• St -9“ 

■'pje 

•'P.ps'i*' 

mbaba 

• tr 

„ with grave suff. DaP]?“)S 

oaP3» 

oappsi' 

DBPbaba 

V 1 :T tv 

Plur. absol. 

pipm 


Pi3B 

[pips-i-;] 

pibaba 

» • \ 

„ constr. 

pipl? 


Pi3© 

Pip?!'; 

Pibaba 

S t\ 

„ with suff. 

mip'j? 


•»n3» 

•'ijipsi'; 

•'pibab? 

Dual absol. 



vrrm 

[omicnj] 




(Ups) 


(pair of 
fetters) 




constr. 



xxxn 


T. Nvmebals. § 97. 


NUMERALS. §§ 97, 98. 


With the Masculine. With the Feminine. 



Absol. 

Constr. 

Absol. 

Constr. 

1. 

“in? 

nns 

nns 

nrs 

2. 


■>5® 

D-^PO 

■’I?® 

3. 


n«5^ 

• 

©bti 

4. 

naans 

wans 

yans 

aa’'« 

5. 

nffittn 

mwrt 

than 

®Bn 

6. 

nwti 

ni?» 

ti 

tui 

7. 

nw© 

raa® 

aaf 

aae 

8. 

njb© 

nrb® 

nabti 


9. 

n:^ 

na«n 

a«i5 

atta 

10. 

nntea 

T T *S 

rntfa 

» V *1 

n»a 

» V 

nea 

» V 


Masc. 


Fern. 



. j 1 ntea nns 

nnte? nns 



■ 1 nica ■'n®a 

nn«a ■’P®? 



f ntea D--:® 

nnte? arpto 



■ 1 n»a •’:o 

nntea •'ptf 



13. n«a nob® 

nnoa ®b« 



100 

200 

300 

400 

1000 

2000 

3000 

4000 

10000 

20000 

40000 

60000 


nSB fern., constr. USB, plur. nisB hundreds. 
D'^nXB dual (for 

rviSB thin. 
rvisB yan« etc, 

C|b^ masc., plur. thousands. 

D'^Bbs {dual). 

nc5o. 

QiBbs nyans, etc. 
naST but, in later books, 

KiaS, iai pl- fi’iai. 
a'’na“! {dual), also niai. 

«iai y3~«, etc. 
mK3V»« Ezra 2. 69, 



U. FbeFIX FbEPOSITJONS WITB TBE SvFFJXES. § 103, XTXTTT 


a) b with the suffixes:— 

Sinff. Plur, 

*'!s io me. to us. 

5lb,(nsb,)in pause 5tb1 to Dsb, I 

■■ \hee. 

to him. ■ onb, nuanb, poet.ia^l 

nb to her. inb^ nanb ’ j 

S takes suffixes in the same manner, except that for the 
M person plur. we have ona, oa, nana, fern, 'jna or 'jna, nafTa. 


fm. ?lb,(nDb,) 

l/'-n’? 

fm. ib 

[f. n\ 


\to them. 


b) a with the suffixes;— 
Sinff. Plur. 


•'SittS* as I. 


2 Jm ?iiiba 

. |m. !initta 
V. niija 


as thou. 


a as he. 
as she. 


*l5iba as we. 

T 

Daa, seldom oaiaa] 

^ ‘ >«s ye. 

Dna[n^na]oniBa1 
ina, nana 


c) Itt with the suffixes:— 


Sinff. 

1 . ** 10*1 poet, lati, in pause 

“'aib from me. 
fm.^S,inp.3Bri 

I/- I 

( m. poet, in pause 'inSB, 

*inatt from him. 
f. nail? from her. 


Plur. 

’lafett from us. 


m 


from you. 


Dn», HEhtt, poetonaB, 
irjB, nana 


from. 

them. 


1 happens not to occur in the Old Testament. 

5 See Note ^ on p. 261. 

* Not “(“b, which signifies therefore. 
s The use of for here is simply for euphony. 
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§ 1 - 

THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES l.\ GENERAL. 

1. The Hebrew tongue is only a single branch of a great 
family of languages in western Asia, which was native in 
Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria 
and Arabia; that is, in the countries extending from the 
Mediterranean sea to beyond the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
from the mountains of Armenia to the southern coast of 
Arabia. But in very early antiquity, this family of languages 
had spread from Arabia over Abyssinia, and, through Phoe¬ 
nician colonies, over several of the islands and coasts of the 
Mediterranean sea, and particularly over the whole Car¬ 
thaginian coast. There is no ancient collective name for the 
nations and languages of this family. We have, however, 
retained the now generally received names Shemites, Semitic 
languages, borrowed from the fact that nearly all the nations, 
who spoke these languages, were descended from Sheni (see 
Gen. 10, 21—20)*. 

2. From this Semitic family have proceeded four prin¬ 
cipal branches. I. The South Semitic or Arabic, both the 
classic and modern (vulgar). To this belongs the Ethiopic 

t From Shem proceeded (Gen. ch. 10) the Aramaean and Arab tribes, as 
well as the Hebrews; but not the Canaanites (Phoenicians), who are referred 
to Ham (vs. 6, 15—18); though their language belongs decidedly to those c.ilied 
Semitic. 
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(in Abyssinia), as an offsboot of the older South-Arabic (Himy- 
aritic).* II. The Middle Semitic, or Canaanitic. The Hebrew 
of the Old Testament belongs here with the Rabbinical, as 
well as the Phcnnician, the Punic (of Carthage), and other 
Canaanitish dialects appearing in proper names and on the 
Moabite Stone. III. The North Semitic or Aramaean. This is 
subdivided into 1) the Eastern Aramaean or Syriac (the lite¬ 
rary language of the Christian Syrians) of which the religious 
books of the Mandceans^ (Nasoraeans, Sabians, the so-called 
disciples of John) are in a degraded dialect. A Jewish modi¬ 
fication of the Syriac is exhibited in the language of the 
Babylonian Talmud. 2) The Western or Palestinian Aramaean 
(inaccurately called Chaldee). This dialect is represented, in 
the Old Testament, by two words in Genesis 31, 47, by the 
verse Jer. 10, 11, and by the passages: Dan. 2, 4—7, 28; 
Ezra 4, 8—6, 18, and 7, 12—26. But principally in Jewish 
literature such as the Targums, the Palestine Gemara, etc. 
To the same branch belongs the Samaritan with its admix¬ 
ture of Hebrew forms, and also the idiom of the Nahateean ® 
inscriptions, in the east of Palestine and the region of Sinai. 
IV. As a distinct and fourth chief-branch, the East Semitic, 
we may regard the Assyrian-Babylonian Cuneiform (S'* class 
of socalled Achaemenide) Inscriptions.^ 


> On the Himyaritic Inscriptions, see SSdiger’a Sxcuisos to Wellstcd’i 
Beisen in Arabien (Halle, 1842) Bd. II, Etvald in Zeitschr. f. Eunde d. Mordent 
Bd. V, and in Hofer’a Zeitsch., Bd. I, M. A. Levy and Osiander in Zeitschr.d. D. 
Horgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. X, XIX, XX, XXIV. Fratonxis ibid. Bd. XXVXi, 
t See Noldeke iiber d. Mundart d. Mand^, Gduingen, 1863. 4to. He 

V 

traces the name, Sabians, to the root to dip; comp. Am. Bibliotheca Sacra, 

1851, p. 563. 

) Tet the names found in these inscriptions are rather Arabic; see Tuck 
in Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. in, S. 129 ff., M. A. Levy ibid^ 
Bd. XIV, S. 363 ff., Blau ibid., Bd. XVI, S. 331 ff., E. Meier ibid. Bd. XVII, 
8. 575 ff., de VogiU in Berue archeologique, nouv. serie, IX, 1864, p. 284—288, 
and bis Syrie centrale, Paris, 1868, p. 89 ff. 

‘ The importance of Assyrian for Hebrew philology, especially lexicograph¬ 
ically, is discussed by Friedr. Delitzseh in The Hebrew Language viewed in the 
Light of Assyrian Kcsearch, London, 1883, and Prolegomena eines neuen Hebr.- 
Aram. Worterbuchs zum A. T., Leipzig, 1886; also by Haupt in various journals 
devoted to Assyriological research, e. g. Art. on Assyrian Phonology, “Hebraica," 
vol. I., 3 (Chicago, Jan., 1885). 
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If the above division into four branches were reduced to two prin¬ 
cipal groups, No. I as the South Semitic would stand in contradistinctioni 
to the other three branches as the North Semitic. 

AU these languages are related to each other in much the same 
manner as those of the Germanic family (Gothic, Old-Norse, Danish, 
Swedish; high and low German, in the earlier and later dialects): or as 
those of the Slavic tongues (Lithuanian, Lettish; Old-Slavic, Servian, 
Russian; Polish, Bohemian). They are now either wholly extinct, as is 
the case with the Phoenician and the Assyrian, or they exist only in a 
debased and dwindling form, as the modern Syriac among the Jews 
and the Syrian Christians in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan*, the Ethiopic 
(called Glieez) in the modem Abyssinian dialects (Tigr'e, Amharic), and 
as the Hebrew, among a part of the modern Jews, though the latter 
in their writings often aim at the reproduction of the language of the 
Old Testament. The Arabic alone, in a form but slightly altered, has 
not only retained to this day its original seat, Arabia proper, but also 
penetrated in all directions into the domains of other tongues. 

The Semitic class of languages is bordered, on the east and north, 
b3’ another of still wider extent, which has spread itself from India 
into the west of Europe, and which is called the Indo-Germanic (also 
called ^n^an), as it comprehends, under the most varied forms, the 
Indian (Sanskrit), ancient and modern Persian, Greek, Latin, Slavic, 
Gothic with the other Germanic languages and the Keltic. With the 
Old-Egyptian language, the offspring of which is the Coptic, the Semitic 
has had, from earliest antiquity, nauch in common; but also much of 
fundamental difference.* The Chinese, the Japanese, the Tartar and 
other languages, exhibit a radically different character from the Semitic. 
3. The grammatical structure of the Semitic stock, as com¬ 
pared with that of other languages, particularly the Indo- 
Germanic, exhibits many peculiarities, which collectively 
constitute its distinctive character, although many of them 
are found singly in other languages. Thus we find: a) among 

Minant, Expose des Elements de la Gramm. Assyr., Paris, 1868; NcArader’s valuable 
articles on the Assyrian Inscriptions and Language, in the Zeitschrift d. D. MorgenL 
Gesellschaft, Bd.XXIH (1869), pp. 337—T4, also Bd. XXVI (1872), pp. 1—392. 

> See Bodiger in the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. II., 
B. 77 ff., Stoddard’s Gramm, of the Modem Syriac Language, London, 1854, 
NSldeke’s Gramm, der neusyrischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1868. 

7 For comparisons of the Egyptian and Semitic, see Oesenius in d. AUg. 
Lit. Zeitung, 1839, No. 77 ff., 1841, No. 40, and in his Thes. Ling. Hebreeae; 
Schuarze in his Altes Aegypten and in Bunsen’s Aegypten, I., S. 520 ft; 
Ewald in Abhandl. d. Gottinger Ges. d. Wissen., Bd. IX, 1860, S. 157 ff.; 
Birch in the new ed. of Bunsen’s Egypt., Yol. II; Brugsch’s Hieroglyph. 
Dsmot. Worterbuch, and others. 
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tlie consonants which, in general, form the pith and substance 
of these languages, many gutturals of different gradations; 
the vowels proceeding all from the three primary sounds 
(a, i, u), and serving to mark more subordinate distinctions: 
b) word-stems, generally consisting of three consonants: c) in 
the Verb, only two tense-forms, each having a peculiarly 
marked out usage; and a pervading regularity in the for¬ 
mation of verbals: d) in the Noun, only two genders (masc. 
and fern.), and a peculiar indication of case: e) in the 
Pronoun, the oblique cases indicated by appended forms (suf- 
fixa)s f) scarcely any compounds, either in the Noun (ex¬ 
cept many proper names) or in the Verb: g) in the Syntax, 
a great simplicity in the expression of syntactical relations 
(small number of particles, prevalence of simple succession 
of clauses without periodic structure) to which, however, the 
classic Arabic furnishes a not unimportant exception. 

4. In respect to the Lexicon also, the Semitic store of 
words differs essentially from the Indo-Germanic; though there 
is here apparently more agreement than in grammatical struc¬ 
ture. Very many stems and roots* are coincident in sound 
with those of the Indo-Germanic class. But aside from ex¬ 
pressions directly borrowed (see next p.), the actual similarity 
restricts itself, partly to words imitating* natural sounds 
(onomatopoetica), partly to those in which the sameness or 
similarity of meaning follows readily from the nature of the 
kindred sounds, according to the universal type of human 
speech. Neither of these establishes any historical (gentilic) 
relationship; to the direct proof of which, the agreement also 
in grammatical structure is essential.® 

As examples of ononiatopoetic steins, imitating^ the same natural 

* See the distinction between stems and roots in § 30, Bern. 1 and 2.—3V. 

2 Hence words of this sort are aptly called mimetic (or onomatopoetic) 
and the curious student can find them generally indicated and compared in the 
Hebrew Lexicon, e. g. under OX, n33— Tr. 

3 The earlier empirical comparisons between the Semitic and the Indo- 
Germanic tongues were of no scientific value. The later attempts of Rud. von 
Ra-umer, Ascoli and others to solve the question, are partly not yet carried 
out and partly self-contradictory; so that there is altogether need of still farther 
tliorough investigations. Euiald gives a survey of the whole subject in th* 
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•oand, we may class together the following: ’jni, lingo, 

Bans, liJi, P. lecher, Germ, lecl'en, Eng. to lick, and Erse lighim= 
Welsh llyvi^-, tta, (kindr. bsx ^55), xeXXtu, xtXXu>, xuXttu, volvo, Welsh 
olwyn = E. wheel. Germ, qwellen, wallen, and Eng. to well; t^a, B^n, 
Pers. kharidan, Ital. grattare, Pr. gratter. Germ, kratzen, 
Eng. to grate, to scratch, and Welsh cartlm, cravi; p'^a frango, 
Germ, brechen, Eng. to break, Armorio frika = Welsh briwo, &c. An 
example of another kind is am, ham (sam), gam, kam, in the signifi¬ 
cation tciih, together; e. g. in Heb. oas (hence people, prop, assem¬ 
blage), DS together-ioith, oaa (hence Da also), Arab. Saa to collect; Pers. 
ham, hama (at once), Sans^ amS, (with); Gr. ap-a (Sp-tpco), biioi, 6iaou 
( opiXo;, op.aSo;), and harder in sound, xoivo;, Lat. cum, cumulus, 
Welsh cgm = Lat. com, and with the corresponding sibilant, Sans. 
Sam. ouv, cwv, Jovot = xoivoi, Goth, sama. Germ, sammt, sammeln: 
though doubts may still be felt in regard to several of the instances 
quoted. 

Essentially dififerent from such internal relationship, are 
the adoption and naturalisation of single words from one 
language into another (borrowed words). Thus, 

a) When Indian, Egyptian, Persian objects are called in the Hebrew 
by their native names: e. g. ‘ik'; (Egypt, ior, iero, iaro) river, Nile; 
*inK (Egypt, ake) Nile-grass; On'is (old Pers. pairidez = naQailiiao;) 
park; pasnn daric, Persian gold-coin; Oi'Sn, from the Sanscr. qikhi 
Malabar togai, peacocks. Several of them are found also in Greek, as 
pip (Sans, kapi) ape, xqito;, x^^oi; OB”)? (Sans, karpasa) cotton, xap- 
itaaoc, carbasus. 

b) When Semitic words, names of Asiatic products and articles of 
traffic, have passed over to the Greeks along with the things: e. g. 

Puoao:, bgssus; XlPavotrot (frankincense); flip xdvrj, xavva, 
canna, cane; "'iB? xup.ivov, euminum, cumin; lb Hu^pa, myrrha, 
myrrh; TO*'3p xaosta, cassia; baa xdjjtvjXo?, camelus, camel; pap? 
d^papmv, arrhabon, arrha, pledge. Such transitions would be facili¬ 
tated, especially, by the commerce of the Phcenicians. 

5. As the writing of a language is never so perfect as to 
express all its various shades of sound, so the writing of the 

Abhandlungen der Gottinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1862, Bd. X, 
8. 1—80. This at least appears certain, viz. that these two families do not 
stand m a sisterly or any close relationship to each other. 

’ That the Keltic dialects (not unlike the Semitic in their relation to each 
other), namely Welsh, Cornish, Armoric (or Breton), Gajlic, Erse, and Manks, 
belong to the Indo-Germanic family has been abundantly proved by Hr. Pritchard 
in his Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, and by Pictet in his Affinity des 
Langues Celtiques avec le Sanscrit; see also the Grammatica Celtica of Zeuts 
and Lhuyd’s Archseologia Britannica.—3V. 
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Shemites has decidedly one very remarkable imperfection; via. 
that only the consonants (which indeed constitute the pith 
and substance o'f the language) were marked down in the 
line as real letters; whilst, of the vowel-sounds, only the 
fuller ones, and even these not always, were represented by 
certaiin consonants (§ 7). Not till a later period were all the 
vowel-sounds indicated to the eye, by attaching to the con¬ 
sonants (§ 8) particular small signs (points, or strokes, below 
and above them); which however, for more practised readers, 
are wholly omitted. The letters are always written, moreover, 
from right to left\—Dissimilar as the different Semitic char¬ 
acters may appear, they yet all proceed, by various ten¬ 
dencies and modifications, from one and the same original 
alphabet, of which the truest type among all the existing 
varieties of alphabetic writing, is preserved in old Phoenician, 
with which the Early Hebrew was nearly identical (§ 5, 1), 
and from which came also the old Greek, and through it all 
the European alphabets. 

See the Table at the beginning of this Grammar, showing the re¬ 
lation of some of the older Semitic Alphabets to each other, and spe¬ 
cially the origin of the present Heb. characters from the older forms. 
For a more detailed view of the Phoenician alphabet, and of those 
which have proceeded from it, see Gesenius, Monumenta Phoenicise 
(Lipsise, 1837, 4) p. 15. ff. and Tab. 1—5, and his article Palcsographie, 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclop., Sect. Ill, Bd. 9. Of late years, the 
discovery of numerous monuments has considerably extended and recti¬ 
fied our knowledge of the Semitic alphabet; see Schroder’s Phonizische 
Sprache, 1869, S. 75 ff.; de VogUi’s tables in Vol. XI of the Revue 
Archdol. (Paris 1865) and his Melanges d’archdologie orientale (Paris 
1868); Lenormant, Essai sur la propagation de I’Alphabeth Phdnicien 
dans I’ancien Monde. Tome I (2d ed. Paris .1875) and the appendix to 
Curtiss’ English translation of Bickell’s Grundriss der hebr. Sprache 
(Leipz. 1877), which is the best and richest scriptural table of to-day, that of 
Jul. Euting. 


1 The Himyaritic writing runs usually from left to right, but at times also 
from right to left, and even both ways by turns. The Ethiopic is now written 
from left to right. But this is perhaps in consequence of Greek influence; but 
a few ancient inscriptions still exhibit the contrary direction. See BSdiger in 
the Zeitschr. i. d. Kunde des Morgenll., Bd. I, S. 332 ff. and his Excursus to 
Wellsted’s Reisen in Arabien, II, 376 ff. Also the Assyrian cuneiform writing 
runs from left to right. 
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6. In regard to the relative age of the Semitic languages, 
the oldest written works are found in the Cuneiform, then in 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament (§ 2) ; the Jewish Aramaean 
works begin about the time of Cyrus (compare Ezra 6, 3 sq.); 
those of the Arabic branch not earlier than in the first cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era (Himyaritic inscriptions, Ethiopic 
translation of the Bible in the fourth century, North-Arabic 
literature after the sixth). But it is still another question, 
which of these languages longest and most truly held to the 
original Semitic type, and therefore has come to us, in 
an earlier phase of its developement. For the more or less 
rapid modification of language, in the mouth of a people or 
of tribes of the same people, is determined by causes quite 
distinct from the growth of a literature; and often, before the 
formation of a literature, has the organism of a language 
been already impaired, especially by early contact with other 
tongues. Thus, in the Semitic branch, the Aramaean dialects 
suffered the earliest and greatest decay, and next to them the 
Hebrew-Canaanitic and, in its own way, the Assyrian. The 
Arabic retained longest the natural fulness and primitive 
purity of its sounds and forms; remaining among the secluded 
tribes of the wilderness more undisturbed, in its fully stamped 
organism, until, in the Mohammedan revolution, it too became 
much impaired; and then, at so much later a period, it reached 
about the same stage as that in which we find the Hebrew, 
even as early as in the times of the Old Testament.* 

Hence the phenomenon, accounted by some so strange, that the 
ancient Hebrew accords more, in its gi'ammatical structure, with the 
later than with the earlier Arabic; and that the latter, though first 
appealing as a written language at a later period, has yet, in com¬ 
parison with the other Semitic tongues, preserved a structure in many 
respects more perfect, and greater freshness in its vowel-system; and so 
it holds among them a relation similar to that of the Sanskrit among the 
Indo-Germanic languages, or of the Gothic in the narrower circle of 


> Among the Bedawin of the Arabian desert, the language has still pre¬ 
served many antique forms. See Burckhqrdt’s Travels in Arabia, Append. VII; 
his Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 211; Wallin in the Zeitschriit 
der Deutseh. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. V (1851), 8. 1 ff., VI, 8. 190 ff., o69 If., 
XII, 8. 673; Wetz:,tem in the same Zeitschrift, Bd. XXII, S. 69 £f., 162 ft 
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the Germanio. How a language can preserve its fuller structure, 
amidst decaying sister tongues, is seen (e. g.) in the Lithuanian com¬ 
pared with the Slavic languages, properly so called. So the Doric held 
tenaciously to earlier sounds and forms; so the Friesic and Icelandic, 
among the Germanic and Norse languages. But even the most constant 
and enduring structure of language often suffers, in single forms and 
plastic tendencies; while on the contrary, in the midst of univeisal 
decline, the original and ancient is here and tliere still remaining. Such 
is the case also with the Semitic tongues. The Arabic, too, has its 
chasms, and its later growth; but in general, the preeminence is due 
to it, especially in its vowel-system. 

To establish more fully these principles, and to carry them out 
farther, belong to a Comparative Grammar of the Semitic languages. 
But it follows from what has been said: 1) That the Hebrew language, 
as it appears in the ancient sacred literature of the Jews, has already 
suffered more considerable loss, in respect to its organic nature, than 
the Arabic which comes later within our historical horizon. 2) Tliat 
notwithstanding this, we cannot straightway award to the latter the 
priority in all points. 3) That it is a mistaken view, when many regard 
the Aramaean, on account of its simplicity, as the original form of 
Semitic speech; for its simplicity was caused by the decay of its organic 
nature and the crumpling of its forms. 

On the character, literature, grammatical and lexical treatment of 
the Semitic languages, see Gesenivs’s Preface to his Hebraisches Hand- 
worterbuch, ed. 4; de Witte-Schrader, Lehrbuch der bist.-krit. Ein- 
leitung in die kanon. u, apokryph. Bucher des A. T. (8th ed. Berlin, 1869) 
p. 71; F. Bleek, Einleitung in das A. T. (3d ed. Kamphausen Berlin, 1870) 
p. 37; L. Diestel, Gesch. des A. T. in der christl. Eirche (Jena, 1869).— 
Also American Biblical BeposUorp, vol. HL 


§ 2 . 

HISTORICAL SURVEY OP THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

See Gesenius, Geschiohte derhebraischen Sprache und Schrift, Leipzig, 1816, 
§§ 5—18. E. Renan, Histoire gfen. des Langues Semitiques, Vol. I. 4th ed. 
Paris, 1864. Th. Nbldelce, art. “Sprache, hebraische” in Schenkel's Bibellex. 
Bd. V. Leipzig, 1875. Bertheau "Hebraische Sprache" in Herzog’s Beal- 

encyklopiidie. 

1. The Hebrew Language, as the name is usually employed, 
denotes the language of the Sacred Writings of the Israelites, 
which constitute the canonical books of the Old Testament 
It is called ancient Hebrew in contradistinction to the modern 
Hebrew in Jewish works, written since the Biblical period. 
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The name, Hebrew language (n*'‘i39 liob, Y^moaa luiv'EiSjsaiwv, 
e(3paioTi), does not occur in the Old Testament; instead of 
it we find the language of Canaan in Is. 19,18 (from the country 
where it was spoken) and ni-iiirT^ Jewish in 2 K. 18, 26 (comp. 
Is. 36, 11, 13), Neh. 13, 24. In the latter passage it follows the 
later usage, which arose after the return from the captivity, 
and in which the name Jew, Jewish, was gradually extended 
to the whole nation (as in Haggai, Nehemiah and Esther). 

The names Hebrews 'Eppawt, Hebreei) and Israelites (•’33 

ha^iU'^), are thus distinguished; the latter had more the import of a 
national name of honour, which the people used to apply to them¬ 
selves, with a patriotic reference to their descent from illustrious an¬ 
cestors; while the former was probably the older and less significant 
national name, by which they were known among foreigners, for which 
reason it is used in the Old Testament, specially when they are to be 
distinguished from other nations (Gen. 40, 15; 43, 32; Ex. S, 7; 3, 18; 
Jon. 1, 9), and where persons who are not Israelites are introduced as 
speaking (Gen. 39, 14, 17; 41, 12: compare Gesenius's Hebr. Lexicon, 
under ■’■13"). On the other hand, among the Greeks and Homans, e. g 
in Pausani.is, Tacitus, and even Josephus, it is the only customary name. 
As an appellative it might mean, those begond, people of the country on 
the other side (with reference to the land beyond the Euphrates), from 
“13S land on the other side, and the formative syllable (§ 86, 2, 5). 
It might then be appropriated to the colony, which under Abraham 
migrated from regions east of the Euphrates into the land of Canaan 
(Gen. 14.13); though the Hebrew genealogists explain it, as a patronymic, 
by sons (posterity) of Eber (Gen. 10, 21, Num. 84, 24). 

In the time of the New Testament, the term Hebrew (ippaiOTi, 
John 5, 2. 19, 13, 17, 20; eppatc SiaXsxTo; Acts 81, 40, 22, 2, 26, 14) 
was applied also to the language (Aramaean) then vernacular in Palestine, 
in distinction from the Greek; and Josephus (who died about A. D. 95) 
uses it in this sense, as well as for the ancient Hebrew. 

The name lingua sancta is first given to (he Hebrew in the Jewish Aramaic 
versions of the Old Testament, as the language of the sacred books, in 
distinction from the lingua prof ana, or the Aramaic vernacular. 

2. Out of the Old Testament there are only very few 
monuments of ancient Hebrew writing, namely—1) an Inscrip¬ 
tion of 34 lines, which was found (unhappily much injured) 
in the former territory of the tribe of Reuben, about 4 leagues 
to the east of the Dead Sea, among the ruins of the city of 
Dibo'n (now Diban), anciently inhabite'l by tli'' Gadites hut 
afterwards belonging to Moab, and in which the J'loabite king 
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afterwards belonging to Moab, and in which the Moabite king 
MesM' (at the beginning of the 9th century B. C.) tells about 
his battles with Israel (comp. 2 K. 3, 4-27), and his various 
enterprises and achievements;' — 2) a si.v-line inscription in 
the Old Hebrew character of about 700 B. C. “ was discovered 
ill June, 1880, in tlie tunnel between the Virgin’s fount and 
the pool of Siloam in Jerusalem; — 3) twenty Stones or Gems 
(written on for seals), but mostly presenting only names; — 
4) Coins of the Maccabean prince J. Hyrcanus (135 B. C.) and 
of his successors.* 

3. In the whole series of the ancient Hebrew writings, 
as they lie before us in the Old Testament, as also in the extra- 
Biblical monuments (see No. 2 above), the language appears 
to stand almost in the same stage of development, as to its 
general character, irrespective of lesser changes and dif¬ 
ferences of style (see Nos. 6 and 7 below). In this form it 
may have been early fixed as a literary language, and the 
fact that the Old Testament books had been handed down as 
sacred writings, must haye been highly favorable to its re¬ 
markably persistent uniformity. 

To this Old Hebrew language the Canaanitic * or Phoenician came 


' See plaster facsimiles at sev eral American Universities and elsewhere, and 
a magnificent reproduction of the inscription by Smend and Hocin (Freiburg i. B. 
ISSfi). 

’ Cf. on this inscription, which unfortunately is not dated, though very im- 
iwrtant in a literary and palseographical point of view, the contents describing the 
process of building the tunnel; Kautzsch in Zeitschr. des deutschen Palastina- 
Vcreins, 1881, p. 102 sq. and 2(58 sq. (with facsimile of the inscription from a 
plaster cast), also 1882, p. 205 sq.; Guthe, ibid., 1881, p. 250 sq.; II' ITrijt/tf in the 
Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Arclneol., Feb. 7,1882; also the Oriental series of the 
London Palajographical Society, table 87. 8'. S. Driver in Notes on the Hebrew 
Text of the Books of Samuel, Introduction, Plate I., p. XV. sq. 

‘ See De Nuufcy, Becherches sur la Numismatique Juda'ique (Paris, 1854, 
4to); 3f- A. Leri/s Geschichte der Jiid. Munzeii (Breslau, 18(52); Madden’s 
History of Jewish Coinage, (London 1864): The Coins of the Jews (London, 1881); 
also SehUrer's Lehrb. der neatest. Zeitgesch. (Leipz. 188(5-91 ). 

* 'Ji'JJ is the native name alike both for the Canaanitic tribes in 
Palestine, and for those who dwelt at the foot of Lebanon and on the Syrian 
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the nearest of all the Semitic tongues, as appears partly from the many 
Caiiaanitic names of persons and places with Hebrew form and meaning 
(e. g. ISO etc.), that occur in the Old Testament, and 

partly from the extant remains of the Phoenician and Pr.nic language. 
The latter we find in their own writing (see § 1, 5) in in.scriptions (over 
350 in all), and on coins (copied by Gesenius in liis Monumenta Phoeniciae, 
Judas, Bnurgade, Davis, De Vogue, P. Schroder, von MaVzan, and 
others). Among the inscriptions are only a few public documents (e. g. 
two sacrificial lists), by far the most being grave-stones or votive-tablets; 
also the inscription on the sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, king of Sidon, 
(found 1855, now in the Louvre; first accurately copied in facsimile by 
the Duke de Luynes in his Jleinoire sur le sarcophage et I’inscription 
funeraire d’Esmunazar, roi de Sidon, Paris 1856, and then fully elu¬ 
cidated by Schlottmann, Halle, 1868 and by Kcempf, Prague, 1874). We 
find also isolated words here and there in Greek and Latin authors and 
the Punic pieces of text in Plautus (Poenulus 5, 1—3). Prom those 
monuments we see the native orthography, and from these specimens 
the pronunciation and vowel-system, both together giving a distinct 
idea of this language and of its relation to the Hebrew. 

Phoenician (Punic) words, found in inscriptions, are e. g. bs god, 
CIS man, p son, PS daughter, king, 135 servant, '.PD priest, P3T 
sacrifice, ^53 lord, Ul'ClU sun, yix land, C' sea, pX stone, “03 silver, 
bus iron, rs time, l3p grave, PSSO pillar, opo place, 331210 bed, ^3 all, 
*inx one, Blbci three, ttian five, IBU six, S31S seven, HUS ten, 5013 to hear, 
nrs to open, l“5 to vow, ^13 to bless, I3p3 to seek, &c. Proper names: 
ps Sidon, IS Tyre, x:n Hanno, bs3:n Hannibal, &c. Comp. M. A. Levy's 
Phbn. Wbrterbuch, Breslau, 1864. 

The variations in the Phoenician orthography and forms are, e. g. 
the almost constant omission of the vowel-letters (§ 7, 2), as ns for 
np house, Vip for bip voice, ps for pf'S; 0:^3 for cini priests, osbx 
{alonim in Plautus) gods; the feminine ending in n (ath) as well as in 
X (6), even in the absolute state (§ 80, 2), besides many others. Those 
in pronunciation are still more remarkable, especially in the Punic, 
which commonly pronounced 1 as u, e. g. asic sufe't (judge), ttibo 
salu's (three), 131 »'f2«=10X“' (head); for i and e, it often has the obscure, 
dull sound y, e. g. 53213 ynnynnu (ecce eum), nx (n^x) yth; and takes the 5 
as 0 , e. g. np3ia Mocar (comp, nssa, lxx Moj^d). For the collection 
of these grammatical peculiarities, see Gesenius, Monum. Phoen. 
p. 430 sqq.; also Movers in Art. Phonizien in Ersch and Gruber's Ency- 
clop. Sect. III. Bd. 24, pp. 434 ff., Paul Schroder in his Phonizische 
Sprache, Halle, 1869, and B. Slade, Erneute Priifung des zwischen dem 
Phbnic. und Hebr. bestehenden Verwandtschaftsgrades (in the “Morgen- 
land. Forschungen” Leipzig, 1875). 


eosst, whom we call Phoenicians, while they called themselves p33 on theiz 
own coins. Also the people of Carthage called themselves so. 
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4. As tlie Heb. writing on stones and coins, mentioned in 
No. 2 above, consists only of consonants, so also the writers 
of the Old Testament books have used merely the consonants 
(§ 1, 5); and even now the written Rolls, or copies of the Law, 
used in the Synagogues, must not, according to ancient custom, 
contain any thing more. The present pronunciation of this 
consonant-text, its vocalisation, accentuation and chant-like 
way of being read, rest only on tradition, as kept up by 
custom and in the Jewish schools, and finally as Jewish 
scholars settled it by means of the system of vowel-points 
(§§ ^about the 7th century after Christ. 

Yet an earlier stage of developement of the Hebrew- 
Canaanitic language, or a form of it which must have existed 
before the time of the written documents in our possession, 
and have stood nearer to the common and not yet divided 
speech of the Semitic race, can even now be recognised and 
established, thus:—1) from many archaic forms, which the 
writings handed down still preserve, specially in the names 
of persons and places, inherited from more ancient times, and 
in particular archaisms especially used in poetic diction;— 
2) by retrospective inference, in general, from the forms of 
the words so handed down, in so far as they obviously, in the 
law and analogy of the sound changes, point back to such 
an older form of the language;—3) by comparison of the 
kindred tongues, especially the Arabic, in which this older 
condition of the language has been maintained to a consider¬ 
able degree, even down to later times (§ 1, 6). The certainty 
of such deductions rest on the frequent coincidence of the re¬ 
sults won in these different ways, whence we then get an ap¬ 
proximate idea of the language, as it may have appeared at 
that preliminary stage of its developement. But at the same 
time we may thereby see more clearly, how the Old Test. 
Hebrew got its system of sounds and grammatical forms. 

Although the connected historical tracing and explaining of the 
process of the language as here indicated, properly belongs to the com¬ 
parative philology of the Semitic tongues, still it is very needful, for 
the scientific handling of the Hebrew, to go back to those primitive 
forms, as we may call them, and to compare the corresponding forms 
in Arabic; and even elementary grammar cannot quite do without 
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this laying of a scientific foundation, although it has properly to deal 
with the language as it exists in the Old Testament, and only here and 
there uses those obsolete forms in elucidation of the actual ones. 

5. But even in the language of the Old Testament, which 
is on the whole so very uniform, we can distinguish a certain 
progress in style, marking two periods: the first, down to the 
end of the Babylonish exile, which may he called its golden 
age; and the second, or silver age, after the exile. 

To the first belongs (excepting isolated traces of a later 
revision), the greater part of the books of the Old Testament; 
viz. of the prosaic and historical, the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings (written near the close of the 
exile); of the poetical, the Psalms (a number of later ones 
excepted). Proverbs, Canticles, Job, and the earlier prophets, 
in chronological order, as follows: Joel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, Zeplianiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah(?), Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, the last two being still active in the time of the 
exile, to the close of which also the contents of some portions, 
especially chapters 40 to 66 of the book of Isaiah point. 

The commencement of this period, and of the literature of the 
Hebrews in general, must certainly he fixed as early as the time of 
Moses; even though we should regard the Pentateuch, in its present 
setting and form, as the work of a later recension. It suffices for the 
history of the language and for our object to remark, that the Penta¬ 
teuch has certainly peculiarities of language, which may be regarded 
as archaisms. The pronoun KtnAe (but v.p. 100, N.^), and the noun *173 
lad, are there used also, as of common gender, for she and for maiden (as 
6 jcaii; and naii); and certain harder forms of words, e. g. p7S to 
erg, pns to laugh, which are here the usual ones, are in other books 
exchanged for the softer, as p7t, pnio. 

On the other hand, there are found in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as 
also in the later Psalms, decided approximations to the Aramaean 
colouring ot the second or silver age (see No. 7 on page 15). 

6. Even in the writings of this first period of about 
1000 years, we find, as may be expected, no inconsiderable 
differences in tlie diction and style, which have their ground 
par‘ly in the difference of time and place of their composition, 
and partly in the individuality of the authors. Isaiah, for 
example, writes quite otherwise than the later Jeremiah, and 
also than Micah, his own contemporary. And among the 
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liistorical books of this period, not only do those differ which 
are separated in date, as the books of Judges and Kings, but 
also the texts, which in many of them have been taken from 
older written sources, have a colouring of speech obviously 
different from the words flowing from later sources, or belong¬ 
ing to the reviser himself. Yet the structure of the langunge 
and, with individual exceptions, even the store of words and 
the usage of speech, specially in the prose books, are on the 
whole the same. 

But the poetic diction is everywhere distinguished from 
prose, not only by a rhythm that moves in more strictly mea¬ 
sured parallel members, but also by words and significations of 
words, inflections and syntactical constructions, peculiar to 
itself; although this distinction does not go so far, as in the 
Greek, for example. But most of these poetic idioms are in 
the kindred languages, particularly the Aramman, just the 
common forms of speech, and may be regarded in part as 
archaisms, which poetry retained, in part as acquisitions 
with which poets, familiar with Aramaean, enriched their na¬ 
tive Hebrew.* The prophets, moreover, at least the earlier 
ones, in language and rhythm are to be ranked almost as poets, 
except that with these poetical speakers, the sentences often 
run on to greater length, and the parallelism is less measured 
and regular, than is the case with the poets, properly so 
called. The language of the later prophets, on the contrary, 
keeps nearer to prose. 

Ou the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, see the Introdnctions to the Old 
Testament and to the Commentaries on the Psalms by De Wette, 
Supfeld, Delitzseh and others, specially Etcald in his Dichter des alien 
Bundes, Th. I. (2d ed., Got ingen, 1866); in brief form, Gesenim, Hehr. 
Besebucb, Vorerinnerungen zur 2ten AbtheUung; and J5. Meier, die 
Form der Hehr. Poesie {Tiibingen, 1853), and others. 

Of poetic words, occurring along with those commonly used in 
jjrose, the following are examples: ttjisx path='r^~n-, 

nnx to come=iii3; tt;ord=ia7; njn to see=nsn. 


I That in Isaiah’s time (2d half of the 8th century before Christ) the more 
educated Hebrews, at least the officers of state (hut not the people in Jerusa¬ 
lem) understood Aiamseau is clear from 2 Kings 18, 26 (comp. Is. 36, 11), 
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To the poefie significations of words belongs the use of certain 
epithets for substantives: e. g. strong (one), for God; strong 
(one), for bullock, horse; njai alba, for tuna; unica or solitaria, 

for anima, vita. 

Of poetic forms, we may note (e. g.) the longer form of local pr©. 
positions (§ 103, 3), as ■'^N=bs, ^:i?=n5; the endings , % 

in the noun (§ 90); the suffixes I'a, ia— la—, for O, D—, O— (§ 58); 
the plural-ending for D''— (§ 87, 1, a). 

To the poetic peculiarities in syntax belong (e. g.) the far more 
sparing use of the article, of the relative pronoun, and of the accusative- 
particle rs; the construct state before a preposition (§ 130); the 
shortened form of the imperfect, in the signification of the usual form 
(§ 109,2, h, Eem.); and in general, a forcible brevity of expression. 

7. The second or silver age, from the return from the 
exile to the time of the Maccabees (about 160 B. C.), is 
marked chiefly by an approximation in the language to the 
kindred Western Aramaean; to which the Jews might the 
more easily accustom themselves already during their abode 
in Babylonia, since it stands so near to the Hebrew; and which 
after their return from the exile, came more and more into 
use also in Palestine, so that it had an ever increasing in¬ 
fluence on the Hebrew, as a book language, and now also 
even on its prose; and thus it gradually banished the Hebrew 
from the mouth of the people, though the knowledge and 
written use of the latter stili continued among learned Jews. 

We may fitly conceive of the relation of the two languages, at this 
later pei'iod, as similar to that of the High and Low German in Lower 
Saxony, or that of the High German and the popular dialects in the 
south of Germany and in Switzerland; so far as here also, even among 
the more educated, an influence is often exerted by the popular dialect 
on the oral and written expression of the High German. It is a false 
view, taken from an en-oneous interpretation of Neh. 8, 8, that the Jews 
had immediately after the exile wholly forgotten the ancient tongue, 
and had to leai-n it from priests and e.xperts. 

The Old Testament writings belonging to this second 
period, and all exhibiting the Chaldee colouring, though in 
various shades, are the following books: — Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles, Esther; the prophetical books of Jonah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Daniel; of the poetical books, Ecclesiastes, 
and the later Psalms. In their character also as literary com¬ 
positions, they stand fai below the writings of the earlier 
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days; yet there are not wanting productions of this time, 
which, in purity of language and sesthetic value, are but little 
inferior to those of the golden age. Such (e. g.) are many of 
the later Psalms (120 and foil., 137, 139). 

Examples of later words (Aramaisms), for which the earlier writers 
employ others, are ■|i:t=PS time, b5i5=npi to take, Cl'D=]'j; end, 
to rule, r|pn=|rtij to be strong. —Of later significafiims, 
“ras (to say) to command, n;5(to answer) to begin speaking.—Grammar 
tical peculiarities are:—the frequency of the scriptio plena t and , 
e. g. (elsewhere llfl), even for Ipip, 311 for 31; the inter¬ 
change of M— and K— final; the more frequent use of substantives 
in T, l-p, ns), etc. 

But the peculiarities of these later writers are not all Aramaisms 
Borne are not found in the Aramaic, and must have belonged in earlier 
times to the vernacular Hebrew, especially, as it seems, in northern 
Palestine, where Judges and Canticles, among other books, may have 
been written, and hence the occurrence, in these earlier writings, of 
the form which was common in the Phoenician, and which recurs in 
some later books, namely BJ instead of IBJN (§ 36). 

Hem. 1. Of diversities of dialect, in the old Hebrew language, 
only one explicit example is found in the Old Testament; namely, in 
Judges 12, 6, where the Ephraimites are said to have pronounced tt; as 
is or D. In Neh. 13, 23, 24, perhaps a distinctively Philistine dialect is 
spoken of. To these, however, are to be counted also sundry pecu¬ 
liarities in the North-Palestine books including Hosea (see preceding 
paragraph), and likewise some exceptional forms in the Moabite In¬ 
scription of Mesha' (see § 2, 2). 

2. The remains of Hebrew literature, now extant, cannot be ex¬ 
pected to contain the entire stores of the ancient language; and we 
must regard its compass and affluence as far greater, than what we 
now find in the canonical literature of the Old Testament, which ia 
really but a small fragment of the entire national literature of the 
ancient Hebrews. 


§ 3. 

GEAMMATICAL TREATMENT OP THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

(cf. Gesenius, Geschichte der hebr. Bprache, §§ 19—39.) 

1. At the time of the gradual extinction of the old Hebrew 
language, and when the collection of the Old Testament writ¬ 
ings was closed, the Jews began to apply themselves to the ' 
interpretation and criticism of this their sacred codex, and to 
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translate it into the popular languages then prevalent among 
them. The oldest translation is the Greek of the so-called 
seventy interpreters or Septmgint (Ixx), commenced at Alex¬ 
andria in Egypt with the translation of the Pentateuch, under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and completed in later years by various 
authors. It was in part made from knowledge of the original 
Hebrew as a living tongue, for the use of Greek-speaking 
Jews, particularly those at Alexandria. Somewhat later, the 
Chaldee translations or Targu'ms (plawr) i. e. translations) were 
composed in Palestine and Babylonia. The explanations, 
derived in part from professed tradition, almost exclusively 
refer to civil and ritual law and dogmatic theology, and are 
no more scientific in character than the remarks on various 
readings. They are contained in the Talmu'd; the first portion 
of which (the Mishnu') was composed about the beginning of 
the third, and the second (the GemdrS) was in part (namely 
the Jerusalem Gem.) written about the middle of the fourth, and 
in part (namely the Babylon Gem.) in the middle of the sixth 
century after Christ. The Mishna is the beginning of the new 
Hebrew literature; in the Gemara, on the contrary, the Aramaic 
language is predominant. - 

2. In the interval between the composition of the Talmud 
and the earliest grammarians, fall mainly the vocalisation and 
accentuation of the till then unpointed text of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, after the pronunciation handed down in the synagogues 
and schools (§ 7, 3); also the collection of critical remarks, 
under the name of Massdra! (nnb'D tradition), from which the 
manuscript copies of the present Textus Receptus of the Old 
Testament, hence called the Massoretic Text, have ever since 
been uniformly derived. 

That the original massoretic text goes hack to a single chief copy 
was first recognized by Olshausen. Others in the same line are Frensdorff 
in OcMa W’ochla, Han., 1864; Ginsburg (The Massora compiled from 
Manuscripts, etc., London, 1880 sq.). Since 1869, S. Baer and F. Delitzsch 
in their critical texts have well illustrated the value of the Massora for 
the critical reconstruction of the text. Cf. also § 7, 8, Bern. 

3. It was only about the commencement of the 10th 
century, that the first beginnings were made by the Jews in 

3 
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compiling their grammar, after the example of the Arabs. 
The earliest attempts, by Eabbi Saadia (f 942) and others, 
are mostly lost, only Saadia’s Arabic explanation of 0. T. 
awa| Xeyo/neva having been preserved; but those of E. Yehuda 
ChayyUg (called also Ahii-Zakaria Yaehya) about the year 
1000, and of E. Yona {Ab4-l- Walid Merwdn ihn Gandch) about 
1030, composed in the Arabic language, are still extant. 
Assisted by these pioneer labors, Abraham ben Ezra (died 
1167) and E. D. Kimchi (died 1235), especially won for them¬ 
selves a classic reputation by grammars written in Hebrew. 

From these first grammarians proceed many methods of arrange¬ 
ment and technical terms, which are still in part retained; e. g. the 
designation of the derivative and the weak verbs after the paradigm 
(§ 39, 4), the voces memoriales, as DajXJa, and the like.t 

4. The father of Hebrew philology among Christians was 
John Reuchlin (f 1522), to whom Greek literature also owes 
so much. But he, as also the grammarians of the next suc¬ 
ceeding period down to John Buxtorf (f 1629), still adhered 
almost exclusively to Jewish tradition. It was only after the 
middle of the 17th century, that the field of view gradually 
widened; and that the study of the sister tongues, chiefly 
through the labors of the so-called Holland School, Albert 
Schultens (f 1750) and E. W. Schro'der (f 1798), became of 
fruitful service to Hebrew grammar. 

5. In the nineteenth century the advances in Hebrew phi¬ 
lology have been linked to the following names: W. Gesenius 
(born 1786, Prof, at Halle 1810-1842, f 1842), who in advance 
of every one else treated the phenomena of the language in an 
empirical manner; H. Ewald (f 1875), who referred the forms 
of language back to general laws; J. Olshausen (f 1882), who 

* On the oldest Hebrew Grammarians, of. Struck und Siegfried, Lehrb. d. 
neuhebr. Spr. u. Liter. (Karlsr. 1884), p. 107 sq.; the prefaces to Gesenius’ and 
Furst’s Worterhb.; Berliner, Beitrage zur Hebr. Gramm, im Talmud u. Midrasch 
(Berl. 1879); Baer und Struck, die Dikduke ha-t'amim, Leipzig 1879; Justrow in 
Stude’s Zeitschr. 1885, p. 193 sq.; Drachmann, Breslau, 1885; J. and H. Deren. 
bourg. Opuscules et traites, Paris, 1880; Bucher, Eevue des 6tudes Juives, 
vol. VI.; Leben u. Werke des Abulw., Leipzig, 1885, etc. 
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attempted to explain the present forms of the language by re¬ 
ferring them back to supposable original Semitic forms; F. 
Bottcher attempted by a comparison of the different forms to 
explain everything- by the Hebrew itself. Stade (Lehrb. d. 
Heb. Gram., I. Th., Leip., 1879) proceeded in a purely scientific 
manner to unite the systems of Ewald and Olshausen. E. 
Kdnig, in his treatment of sounds and forms, falls back on the 
old grammarians, and renews the discussion of numerous gram¬ 
matical questions. 

These methods of handling the language grammatically 
on different scientific principles has influenced its lexico¬ 
graphy, and will tend to unify to a certain extent the 
ultimate methods in both lines of research. 

The most noteworthy work of Jewish scholars is that of 
Luzzato (Padua, 1853-59). 


§ 4. 

DIVISION AND AREANGEMENT OF THE GRAMMAR, 

The division and arrangement ofHebrew grammar depend 
on the three parts that constitute every language, viz. — 1) ar¬ 
ticulate sounds denoted by rvritlen signs, and their connection 
in syllables, 2) words, and 3) sentences. 

Accordingly, the first part {docVine of elements) includes 
the doctrine of the sounds, and their representation in wi ll¬ 
ing. It describes the nature and relations of the sounds of 
speech, the manner of pronouncing written signs (orthoepy), 
and the established mode of writing (orthography). It then 
treats of the sounds as combined into syllables and words, 
and of the laws and conditions of this combination. 

The second part {doctrine of forms) treats of words in 
their character as parts of speech, and contains:—1) the doc¬ 
trine of the fo mation of words, or of the rise of the different 
parts of speech from the roots or even from one another;— 
2) the doctrine of inflection, i. e. of the varied forms which 
words assume, according to their relation to one another and 
to the sentence. 


* Cf. Kautzscht Gram, des Bibl-Aram. i>. lU sq. 
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The third part {syntax, or doctrine of the construction of 
words) teaches:—1) partly how the various inflections, ex¬ 
isting in the language, are used for expressing variously 
modified thoughts, and how other thoughts for which no 
forms have been coined in the language are expressed by 
circumlocution;—2) partly the laws, by which the parts of 
speech are combined into sentences {doctrine of the sentence^ 
or syntax in the stricter sense). 



PART FIRST. 

OF THE ELEMENTa 


CHAPTER I. 

OP READING AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 

§ 5. 

OF THE CONSONANTS; THEIR FORMS AND NAMES. 

(See the Table of Ancient Semitic Alphabets.) 

1. The Hebrew letters now employed (commonly called 
the square or Assyrian character), in which the manuscripts 
of the 0. Testament are written and our editions of the Bible 
are printed, are not those originally used. Old Hehrem 
writing, as it was used in public monuments as early as the 
9th century B. C., is to be seen in the inscriptions (very 
like in style) on the Stone of Mesha' and on the Maccabean 
Coins of the 2d cent. B. C., as also on the ancient Gems 
(see § 2, 2); and with this Old Hebrew the Phenician writing 
is nearly identical (see the Table of Ancient Alphabets). 
According to the analogy of the history of otheV alphabets., 
we may assume that out of, and along with, the above writing 
on stones, another and somewhat quicker style was early 
formed for writing on softer materials (on skin or parch¬ 
ment, on bark or papyrus, etc.), which style the Samaritans 
retained in their MSS of the Pentateuch, when they separated 
from the Jews, while the latter soon after (from the 6th to 
the 4th century B. C.) exchanged the same for an Aramaean 
style, out of which came the so-called Square Character (from 
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the 4th to the end of the 3d century B. C ), which has great 
resemblance to the still extant Aramsean, the Aram.-Egyptian,^ 
the Nabatfean, and especially the Palmyrene. One of the 
Heb. inscriptions in the earlier square character belongs to 
tbe year 17() B. C.' 

2. The Alphabet of the Hebrews, as well as of the other 
Shemites, consists only of consonants, 22 in number, some of 
which have also the power of vowels (§ 7, 2). Their forms, 
names, sounds and numerical values (Rem. 3 below) are shown 
in the Table on next page. 

3. The five characters which have a different form at 
the end of a word {final letieis),^ T, D, h C|, 1^, terminate 
(with the exception of D) in a straight stroke directed down- 
wai’ds, whilst the common form has a horizontal connecting 
line, directed towards the following letter. 


1 De Voglii, in the Revue Arch^ol., nouv. s^rie IX (1864), p. 205 and Tab. VII, 
No. 2; comp. NSldeke in the Zeitschr. d. D. Morgen). Ges., Bd. XIX, p. 640; Merx, 
Art. " Schreihen ” in SchenkeTs Bibell., Bd. V; upon the paleography of the He¬ 
brew square character; Barkavy, altjiidische Denkmaler aus der Krim (Peters¬ 
burg and Leipsig, 1876), pj). 108-116. 

^ These letters are formed into one word and pronounced as 
Such voces memoriales were invented by the Jewish grammarians to help the 
remembering of certain letters. So too (p, 24), and other mnemonic 

words in § 6, 3 and 4. [Comp, also (§ 7, 2, Note 3) for vowel letters 
and the memorial words 3-?'] nsj® to designate serviles among consonants, 
of which aie prefixed to the Imp/, of verbs; to represent letters 

used in the formation of nouns from roots; and tire vox menwr. nt3K for the 
poetical books composed of the first consonants of O’lvJlJ (Psalms), 's®® (Pro¬ 
verbs) and 3'i'« (Job).—N(i.J 
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Form 

Pronun- 
1 elation* 

Hebrew 
name, j 

Sounded ast 

1 Signification of the 
name. 

Numeri¬ 
cal value. 

Final 


> 

1 


'A'-Ieph 

Ox 

1 


a 

b, bh 

ni? 

Beth 

House 

2 


3 

g. gli 

ba‘'ii 

Gi-mel 

Camel 

3 



d, dh 

ribn 

Da-leth 

Door 

4 


n 

b 

sn 

He 

Vent-hole, window 

5 


1 

w® 

“n 

Warn 

Hook 

G 


T 

z 

r.f 

Za-yin 

Weapon 

7 


rt 

ch 

tT’ri 

Cheth 

Fence or barrier 

8 

i 


t 

ri‘’t3 

l[eth 

Snake (winding) 

9 



y 

ni’’ 

Vddh 

Hand 

10 

1 

a 

k, kh 

SI? 

Kaph 

Bent-hand 

20 


b 

1 


Lamedh 

Ox-goad 

30 

Q 

a 

m 

oio 

Mem 

Water 

40 

] 

3 

n 

1^3 

Hun 

Fish 

oO 


D 

s 


Sa-mekh 

Prop 

60 


y 


r.? 

A ~yin 

Eye 

70 

tl 

5 

P. Pli 


Pe 

Mouth 

80 

Y 

a 

s 


Sa-dhi' 

Fish-hook 

90 

1 

P 

q* 

Clip 

Qdph 

Back of the head 

100 


“I 

r 


Resh 

Head 

200 


[® 

s 

r® 

Sin 

1 Tooth 

1 300 



sh 

r? 

Shin 


J 


n 

t, th 

in 

Taw 

Sign or cross 

400 


4. Hebrew is written and read from right to left. The 
division of a word at the end of a line is not allowed; and 


< For the sounds of the consonants and vowels in this table, see § 6 and 
Notes on § 8. NB. In our common way of reading Hebrew the letters S and 
S have no sound; and the y for 3 is always hard as in give; the cA, always 
guttural as in Welsh and German, or the Greek —2V. 

2 As in Arabic, or as the English v>, not as the German, 
t The latio serves well for the Semitic P (Greek xiicica), as it holds 
its vety place in the Alphabet. 
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to fill out a line, certain letters (dilataiiles) are at times di¬ 
lated in MS and in print. These are in our printed books 
the five following: 

D, r-1, h, m, >t (QPiVns). 

Eem. 1. The forms of the letters were originally hasty and rude 
representations of visible objects, the names of which began with the 
letter, which they were meant to indicate; e. g. Yddh, in the older 
alphabets a rude figure of a hand, denotes properly a, }iand='^'^ yadh, 
but as a letter only the initial s {y)i (prop, eye), "j"?, stands only for 

9, the initial letter. In the Phoenician alphabet specially, the similarity 
of the figures to the objects signified by the names may still be seen 
for the most part, and even in the square character it appears yet in 
some letters, as in l, T, B, 3, b, lU. 

NB. The forms of the letters in each of these seven groups, 3 3 8, 
as, m 1 q, .“I n r, 11 | a a a O, 9 X, must be carefully noted to 

avoid confusion.— 2V. 

However certain it is, on the one hand, that the Shemites were the 
first to adopt this alphabet, yet it is highly probable, on the other, that 
the Egyptian writing (the so-called phonetic hieroglyphics and their 
modified or hieratic style) suggested the principle, though not so much 
the forms; for these hieroglyphic characters, for the most part, indicate 
the initial sound in the name of the pictured object; e. g. the hand, 
tot, indicates the letter t; the lion, lahoi, the letter ft 

2. The order of the letters in the Alphabet (on which we have an 
ancient testimony in the alphabetical poetic compositions in Ps. 25, 34, 
37, Ill, 112, 119, 146; Lam. 1—4; Prov. 31. 10—31), certainly depended 
originally on a physiological consideration of the sounds, as we may see 
from the occurrence in succession of the three softest labial, palatal, 
and lingual sounds, viz. 3, J, 7, also of the three liquids, b, a, J, and 
other similar arrangements; but yet other considerations must also have 
had some effect upon it, for it is certainly not a mere accident, that 
two letters representing a hand (Yddh and Kdph), also two exhibiting 
the head (Qoph and Risk), are put together, as is done also with several 
characters denoting related or connected objects {Mem and Nun, ''Ayin 
and Pe). 

Both the names and the order of the letters (with a trifling altera¬ 
tion), passed over from the Pbcenician into the Greek, in which the 

1 Comp. Hitzig, die Erfindung des Alphabets, Zurich, 1840. J. Olshausen, fiber 
den Ursprung des Alphabets, Kiel, 1841. F. BSUcher, unseres Alphabetes Urs- 
prfinge,Dresden, 1860. Ed. Bohmer,das Alphabetic organischer Ordnung. Ztschr. 
der D. Morgenh Ges., Bd. XVI, p. 579. The effort of PPuOie (in the 2d ed. of his 
(Sesch. der Schrift) and of W. Deecke (Ztschr. der D. Moig. Ges., Bd. XXXI, n. 
102 ), to derive the old Semitic Alphabet from the new Assyrian cuneiform writing 
iails, from chronological reasons. 
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letters, form Alpha to Tau, correspond to the ancient alphabet. From 
the Phoenician proceeded also, directly or indirectly, the Old-Italic, the 
Roman, and all the alphabets derived from the Latin and the Greek. 
Comp Geseniiis, Monumenta Phoenicia, p. 65. 

3. The letters are used also for signs of number, as the Hebrew had 
no special arithmetical figures or ciphers^. But this use of them as 
numerals (see Alphabet Table) did not, if we may judge from the 
existing MSS, take place in the O. T. text, and is first found on coins 
of the Maccabees (middle of 2d cent. B. C.). It is now employed in the 
editions of the Bible specially for numbering the chapters and verses. 
Much like the Greek numerals, the Heb. units are denoted by the 
letters from « to a, the fens by ■'—3, the hundreds from 100 to 400 by 
p—n, but from 500 to 900, they are sometimes marked by the five 
final letters, thus, 500, D 600, 170®! 5) 800, y 900; and sometimes by 
n=400, with the addition of the other hundreds, as pPl 500. In com¬ 
bining different numbers the greater is put first (i. e. on the right), as 
K'’ 11, top 121. Fifteen however is marked by la=9-i-6, and not by 

because with these two letters the name of God (n’lfT') oommence.s; 
and 16 by ta not by V’, for a similar reason. The thousands are denoted 
by the units with two dots above, as it for 1000.* 

4. Abbreviations of words are not found in the text of the 0. T. 
On coins, however, they occur, and they are in common use among the 
later Jews. The sign of abbreviation is usually an oblique stroke, as 
'to'; for btt'jto'’, 'B for ■'fis aliquis, 'll! for et oomplens=et ccetera, 

or i; (alsoii) for njni. 


§ 6 . 

PRONUNCIATION AND DIVISION OP CONSONANTS. 

1. It is of the greatest importance to understand well 
the old and genuine sound of every consonant, since very 
many grammatical peculiarities and changes (§§ 18, etc.) arc 
dependent on, and can be explained only by, the nature of 
the sounds and their pronunciation. Our knowledge of this 
is derived partly from the pronunciation of the kindred dialects. 


> Yet the Phoenicians had arithmetical signs in early times, as may be seen 
in Schroder’s Phonizische Sprache, pp. 186—9, with a Table. 

2 The Jews count their dates from the creation of the world, and they 
have what they call the “great chronology”, (WtJ I2'?sV) including the thou¬ 
sands and the “small chronology” (Vtsp 'B^) omitting the thousands. The date 
according to the Christian era is found by adding 240 to the short Jewish 
reckoning for the first thousand years and 1240 for the second. 
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particularly of the still living Arabic, partly from observing 
the affinity and interchange of the letters in Hebrew itself 
(§ 19), partly from the tradition of the Jews.^ 

The jironunciation of the Jews of the present day is very divergent. 
The Polish and German Jews adopt a worse one, partly like the Syriac, 
while the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, whom most Christian scholars 
(after the example of Reuchlin) follow, prefer a purer one, more in 
harmony with the Arabic. 

The manner in which the Septuagint (LXX) wrote Hebrew proper 
names in Greek letters, furnishes an older and more weighty tradition. 
Several, however, of the Hebrew sounds they were unable to represent 
for want of corresponding characters in the Greek language, e. g. a, y, 
S, p, d (in which cases they made the best shifts they could). This is 
true also of Jerome’s expression of Hebrew words in Roman letters, 
after the Jewish pronunciation of his time. For that of the Jews now 
in northern Africa, see Barges, Journ. Asiat. 1848, Nov.; for that of 
the South Arabic Jews see J. Derenbourg, Manuel du Lectoi-e etc. 
Paris 1871 (from a Ms. of Yemen, A.D. 1390). 

2. The following list embraces those consonants whicli re¬ 
quire special attention as to the pronunciation, those being 
arranged and viewed together which resemble each other in 
sound. 

Rem. 1. Among the gutturals, s is the slightest, a scarcely audible breath¬ 
ing from the lungs, the spiritus Unis of the Greek, on the principle that an 
initial vowel is naturally preceded by a soft breathing. Even before a vowel, 
it is almost lost upon the ear apAp, dmd'r), like the h in the French 

habit, homme, Eng. hour, but a/ier a vowel it is mostly quite lost in that vowel- 
sonnd (SSa mdsd', § 23, 1 ; however comp. OlbstD) 

ri ’oefore a vowel is exactly our h [spiritu asper] ; after a vowel it is either 
likewise a guttural breathing, —so always at the end of a syllable which is 
not the last one (TJEns) ; at the end of a word the consonantal ri has (§ 14 ) 
a dot, — Mappiq in its center, or it stands inaudible at the end of the word, 
generally as a mere orthographic compensation for a dropped H or for a half¬ 
vowel (l^^S gd/a'y]; see § 7, 2 and § 75, 1. 

5 is related to s but stronger; and is a sound peculiar to the organs 


1 Important aid may be derived from an accurate, physiological observation 
of the whole system of sounds, and of their formation by the organs of speech. 
£. BrUcke’s GrnndzUge der Physiologic u. Systematik d. Sprachlaute, Wien 2d 
ed. 1876. C. L. Merkel’s Physiologic der menschlicheii Sprache, Leipzig, 1866. 
F. Delitzsch, Physiologic und Musik in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Gramm., bes. die 
Hebraisebe, Leipzig, 1868. E. Sieeers, Grundziige der Lautphysiologie, Leipzig, 
1876. 
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of the Semitic race. Its hardest sound is that ot a, g slightly rattled in 
the throat, as njs, LXX FaCa, fT^ias Foito^pa; it is elsewhere a weaker 
sound of that sort, which the LXX indicate only by a breathing (the 
spiritus asper or lenis), as in 'HXJ, pjja? ’AftaXsx. In the mouth of 
the Arabs, the first often strikes the ear like a soft guttural r, the 
second as a sort of vowel-sound like a .—To pass over S, as- many do 
in reading and in the expression of Hebrew words by our letters (e. g. 
lb? EH, pb":? Amalek), and to pronounce it simply as g or as nasal ng, 
are both incorrect. An approximation to its stronger sound would be 
gli or 'y; but since the softer sound was probably predominant in 
Hebrew, it may suffice to mark it (as in the Alphabet Table, p. 23) by 
', as szns 'arbW’, triias '“mom'. 

n is the firmest of the guttural sounds, being a guttural ch, as the 
Swiss pronounce it, as in macht, docht, zuchfi (not as in licht, knecht), 
resembling the Spanish x and j. While the Hebrew was a living lan¬ 
guage this letter was doubtless uttered more softly in many words, 
more strongly in others.^ 

■> also tlie Hebrews frequently pronounced with a rattling guttural 
sound, not as a lingual made by the vibration of the tongue. Hence it 
is not ineiely to be reckoned among the liquids (I, m, n, r), but, in many 
respects, it belongs also to the class of gutturals (§ 22, 5). 

Bern. 2. In sibilant sounds the Hebrew language is uncommonly rich, 
but they arose in part fiom the lingual sounds, which appear still as 
such in Aramtean and, as affected with an aspiration, in Arabic (see 
1, S, b in Lex.). 

b and b were originally one letter tU, and in unpointed Hebrew 
this is still the case. But as its sound sh was in many words very soft, 
approaching to that of s, the grammarians distinguished this double 
pronunciation by the diacritic point into b sh (which occurs most fre¬ 
quently), and is s. 

b accordingly was closely allied to b in pronunciation, and so was 
uttered more strongly than D. Hence this difference of sound made at 
times a difference in sense, as irB to close up and lab to hire, !>:p to 
be foolish and hpb to be wise. The Syrians employed only 0 for both. 
They are also interchanged even in the later Hebrew; as 1:0=^?® to 
hire Ezr. 4, 5; nshsb for rflhrp follg Eccl. 1, 17.® 

I is a soft, whizzing s, the Gr. X, (by which also the LXX represent 
it), the Fr. and Eng. z, quite different from the Germ. z. 

1 As also in the Keltic dialects.—IV. 

2 In the Arabic language, the hard and soft sounds of 9 and n (as well 
as certain differences in the pronunciation of % B, 9), are indicated by diacritin 
points. Two letters are thus made from each: from 5 the softer ^ Ain, and 
the harder ^ rQain; from n the softer ^ Cha, and the harder ^ Kha. 

3 But on the contrary the Samaritans of this day, in reading their Heh. 
Pentateuch, always pronounce ® as ®. 
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Eem. 3. The S is, like p and B, uttered with strong articulation, and 
with a compression of the organs of speech in the back part of the 
mouth. The two latter differ essentially from 3 and P, which answer 
to k and t, hut are often aspirated (see No. 3 of this §.). The S has a 
peculiar articulation differing from every other s, and by no means the 
same as the Germ, z or ts. [Our ss as in hiss! sounded not at the 
teeth, but at the palate, is not very unlike it; but | is here used to 
represent it.] 

3. Six consonants, the so-called mutes, 

r, s, 3, X a, a (nss-iaa) 

have come down to us with a twofold pronunciation’;—1) a 
harder, more slender sound (tenuis) as b, g, d, k, p, t, and 
2) a softer sound, uttered with a gentle aspiration (aspirata). 
The harder sound is the original. It maintains itself at the 
beginning of words and syllables, when there is no vowel 
immediately preceding, and it is indicated by a point in the 
letter (Dughesh lene, § 13), as in Zl b, ^ g, d, 's k, B p, p t. 
The aspirated sound occurs after a vowel immediately preced¬ 
ing, and is denoted in manuscripts by Raphe (§ 14, 2), but in 
the .printed text it is known by the absence of the Dnghesh. 
In some of these letters (especially a), the difference is less 
perceptible to our ear. The modern Greeks aspirate distinctly 
[J, Y, 8) and the Danes d at the end of a word. The Greeks 
have two characters for the two sounds of the other letters 
of this class, as 3 x, 3 B it, s <p; n x, n 0. 

The Cieriiuiii end Ihjlisli Jews pi'onuuiice the n!.piraied 3 like the Germuu 
V ; the Spanish Jews like an English v, e.g. 3^ ran. The German Jews 
pronounce n like S, e.g. risht's. See also § 21. 

4. After what has been said, the usual division of the 
consonants according to the organs of speech (i. e. throat, 
palate, tongue, teeth and lips), employed in uttering them, 
will he more intelligible and useful. The common division 
is as follows: 

a) Gutturals n, n, 9, SC, (^nrs); 

b) Pahatals, p, 3, J, % (p?^5); 


1 Sound n as (, n as th in thick; ''as d, dhaa th in that. Anglo-Sax. ft; 
C as p, S as ph or/; 3 as fc, 3 JA as v; » and 3 as y in go, or in the German 
gegea; ,3 and 3 as k. To give the aspirated sound of 3 and 3, pronounce g 
and k, rolling the palate at the same breath.— Tr. 
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c) Linguals, t3, tl, 1, with 5, h, ; 

d) Dentals or sibilants, S, tO (W and to), D, T, (CSDT); 

e) Labials, 5], a, tt, 1, (Cl’a^ia). 

The letter 1 appertains partly to the first and to the third 
class as being both a throat-sound and a tongue-sound.' 

A.lso the liquids (“i, 5, b), which have in many re- 

sp'-cts a common character, are grouped together as a distinct 
<'lass. 

The following classification may be useful: 



Mutes 1 
8 . m. e. 

Liquids 

▼ibr. nasal seioiv.' 

Sibilants 

' s m. fi. 

Aspirates 

s. m. h. e. 

Outturals 
Palatals 
Linguals l 

a a p 

[■>] 

*1 

"1. 

T D»© 2 

8 »n n[»] 

Denials J 
Labials 

“I PI B 

3 S 

^ 3 

B *1 

i * 


Eem. 1 . The signiflcation of the letters in the superscription is as 
follows: s=8oft; m—medium; h=hard; e=emphatic. Consonants 
pronounced by the same organ are called hontorganic (e. g. 3 and 3 as 
palatals). Consonants, whose sound is of the same nature, are called 
hfmtogeneous (e. g. a and 3 as liquids). The possibility of an exchange 
of consonants within the language, as well as between kindred dialects 
depends upon their homorganic character and upon their homo¬ 
geneousness. Generally the soft sound changes with the soft, the hard 
with the hard etc. (e. g. ‘i=t, r=B, 3=S). Yet other transpositions 
are not excluded. It is important to observe, whether the change takes 
place at the beginning, middle or end of the word, since a change in 
the middle consonant does not always indicate the possibility of a 
change in the same letter, when standing at the beginning. 

Bern. 2. In the Hebrew, as well as in all the Semitic dialects, the 
strength and harshness of pronunciation, which generally characterised 
the earlier periods of the language, gradually gave wa 3 ' to more soft 
and feeble sounds. In this way many nice distinctions of the earlier 
pronunciation were neglected and lost. 


> Compare, in regard to the double pronunciation of the 1, Delitzsch, 
Physiol, u. Musik p. 10 £f. 
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§ 7 . 

THE VOWELS IN GENERAL, VOWEL LETTERS, AND 
VOWEL SIGNS. 

The three primary vowels iu the Semitic tongues are the 
the short A, I, U. From these by various processes are de¬ 
rived all other vowels and vowel sounds. E and 0 short are 
derived from I and U respectively, either by deflection, or by 
the shortening of their heightened forms, i. e., e is a deflection 
from j or a shortening from e; o is a deflection from ?«• or a 
shortening from o. The naturally long i results from a union 
of a short d and ?, i. e. from the diphthong ai; and the natur¬ 
ally long 6 results either from a union of d and u, the 
diphthong au, or from an obscuring of d. 

The naturally long d, i, d are, as a rule, the result of a 
union of two homogeneous vowels, or vowels and vowel- 
letters. 

A general scheme for illustrating the vowel system may 
be observed in the following figure: ^ — 



‘ The original suggestion of such a figure is due to Dr. Hubbard, of Hamil¬ 
ton, N. Y. 
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1) The angles of the inner triangle at the base represent the three primary 
vowels, a, i, u,—. 

2) The angles of the outer triangle at the base represent the tone long 
vowels, a, e,6, —, —, heightened from the corresponding primary vowels at 
the angles of the inner triangle. 

3) The top of the upright lines in the centre and on the extreme left and 
right give the naturally long vowels, a, t, u, corresponding to the primary 
vowels at the points from which those lines emanate. These vowels are the 
result 1) of lengthening, or 2) of contraction of two like vowels, or 3) of con¬ 
traction of a vowel and its homogeneous vowel-letter. 

4) The union of the upright lines from a and l give i, and those from 
a and fi give 6 —both the result of contraction of two primary vowels, or of a 
with the vowel letters,’ and 1. 

Bern. Union of the shorter upright lines from di and l give the anomalous 
e, found in 3d and 2d fern. pi. Impf. and 2d fern. pi. Imper. of n"S verbs. 

5) The two small triangles, one on the right and the other on the left 
side of the base, represent the changeable forms of the primary vowels i and 
u, viz: (1) I is heightened to e or deflected to d',- e is shortened to t in sharpened 
syllables (MS, 'OK), or to d in ordinary closed syllables (HK, "US). (2) S is 
heightened to o or deflected to 0; o is shortened to u in sharpened syllables 
(Sil, dSs), or to dr in ordinary closed syllables (^3. '^3). 

6| The following special and anomalous vowel lines and changes must 
be noticed: (1) a is sometimes attenuated to I; (2) a is heightened, especially 
in Segholate forms, to a tone-long e; (3) d is frequently obscured to oQalPart. 
act 70p for an orig. ?Dp. (4) e is attenuated to t in the inflection of D"'? 
verbs; t5) there is also an inexplicable (exc. on euphonic grounds) exchange 
between 6 and u in the inflection of the Niph, Perf. of verbs. 

7) The simplest sound in the Hebrew language is the simple Sh«wa—, 
occupying the centre of the base triangles. The compound Shewas T,—, are 
formed by a union of this simple Shewa with the primary vowel a and the 
deflected forms (f and dr) of the'other two primary vowels (I and 2). These 
compound forms stand at the inner terminus of lines emanating from 2,2 and 
S, thus occupying the middle of the inner triangle. 

To summarize: 1) The angles of the inner triangle represent the three 
primary vowels, a, f, S; 2) The angles of the outer triangle at the base re¬ 
present the heightened forms of the primary vowels, viz; a, e, d; 3) The 
upper terminus of the centre and extreme left and right lines emanating from 
angles of the inner triangle represent the pure naturally long vowels, d, i, u; 
4) The union at the upper terminus of lines emamating from S and C, and 
from S and 2 give c and d respectively; oi The angles of the small triangles 
on the left and right of the base give the changeable forms of the primary 
vowels I and 2 respectively; 6) special changes are indicated between a and {, 
2 and e, d and d, e and t, and d and a; 7) The simple Shewa and its com- 
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pounds are found in the field of the inner triangle at the base of the 
figure. 

Note. The so-called obtuse 8 (in § 27, Rem. 4, 6), from an original « or o is 
entirely anomalous. 

2. The sparing manner of indicating the vowels by means 
of certain consonants (n» V V X), in use long after the Hebrew 
ceased to be spoken, as well as while it was a living tongue, 
has probably undergone the following principal stages ; — 

а) The need of a graphic representation of the vowels in reading 
made itself felt principally in cases where, after the elision of a con¬ 
sonant or of a whole syllable, a long vowel formed the final sound of a 
word. In such a case, the originally final consonant was then retained, 
as a vowel-letter at least, to indicate the presence of a final vowel. 
There is, in fact, still found in the Old Test., as also on the Moabite 
Stone, an n thus used, and in reality, also as an indication of the 
presence of a final o. From this point it was only a step to use the 
same consonant to indicate vowels not final (e. g. the vowels d, i, i, in 
the infiection of verbs 71"'?). Furthermore, after the use of 1 as vowel- 
letter for 6 and u, and of ' for e and i had become established (vid. 
under 6), the consonants for those vowels were employed — though not 
consistently — even for the final sound of a word. 

As stated in § 91,1 and Rem. 1, b, the suffix of the 3d sing, masc of 
nouns (as of verbs) was originally in. Now n is frequently retained as 
a vowel-letter in such cases where tn, after the elision of n, is con¬ 
tracted with a preceding a to d; e. g. nhlD Gen. 49, 11, 

cf. § 91, 1, Rem. 2 ; thus consistent with niflK, nn'3 (also 71713), 
7113, 713, 7i\ TlbnriSn on the Moabite stone (but ipl on the Siloam in¬ 
scription). Peculiar is 713' Mesha' 1. 8 = I'ip' days, as well as 
1. 20 in case it = VtyKI his heads. The verbal forms with suffixed 71 are 
to be read naSn!) (1. 6), nanpNl (1. 12 sq.), and (1. 19). 

The ’ of the construct state, pi. niasc. may also be considered as a 
remnant of the original consonant whenever e of the same construction 
(§ 89, 2, c, Rem.) has arisen from an original aj. Against this supposi¬ 
tion, to be sure, is the fact that in the Phoenician Inscriptions this e, as 
other final vowels, is not usually expressed. 

б) The use of 1 to indicate d, u, as well as of ' to indicate e, t, may 
have arisen from cases Where a 1 with a preceding a was contracted to 
au, later to d, or had coalesced with a foregoing u to also where ’ with 
a had become at, later d, or with a preceding i had become i (cf. § 24). 
In such cases the foregoing consonants were also retained as vowel- 
letters, and were furthermore brought into use in the final sound of 
words to indicate their respective long vowels. finally became estab- 
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lished as a vowel-letter principally wherever a consonantal tt had 
coalesced with a to form o. 

The suppositions above are almost invariably in agreement with 
the orthography of the Siloam inscription. Here, as on the Moabite 
stone, are found all long vowels that were not originally derived 
from diphthongs without any vowel - letters ; hence we have 
Eix, D3yn, P'a (or p;o) nsN, Sp, is. On the other hand we 
have KSiD (from mausa’), lij; (from 'aild ); p'D also, when read p'O, 
these are a sufficient warrant for the retention of ’ coalesced with i to 
form i. Grounds for the retention of an original consonantal K as a 
vowel-letter are; D’nSD, KSiD and Kip (in other cases H is always found 
in place of a final d) as well as B'KI. Only D', instead of the expected 
Dl' (arab. jauin) day, would accordingly here be an exception (cf. how¬ 
ever, § 97, Note on □!'). If the reading is correct, this D’ should be 
considered as a proof that the knowledge of the origin of many 
a long vowel was early lost, so that .the vowel-letters (at least in the 
body of words) were omitted even where, according to the statements 
above, they were required, and were employed where no contraction 
was apparent. This supposition is greatly strengthened by the ortho¬ 
graphy of the Moabite Inscription; for there, as expected, is found p’1 
{=Daibon, as the &ai(3ov of the LXX proves), (d from aii) and 
nh’a (g from ai), but also 'ippTi in place of (from haush), ht^Ki 

= 3’Ei)K1, ns four times, iin? once, for n’3 and nn’3 (from 6aif); nSV 
=n'7;^,';K = *,;K or j’k. 

c) In the present state of Old Test, orthography, as it appears to us 
in the Massoretic text, the tendency toward a certain uniformity, not¬ 
withstanding seeming irregularities, cannot fail to be appreciated. So 
the final long vowel, with very few exceptions (of. § 9, 1 and the doubt¬ 
ful cases, § 8, 4) is represented by means of one vowel-letter — in fact 
almost always by means of one and the same vowel-letter in definite 
nominal or verbal terminations. In many cases, the indication of 6, u 
by means of 1, and of g, t by means of ’, when due io contraction, are 
by far the more common. The elision of an original consonantal K (the 
historic orthography having been superseded by a purely phonetic 
principle) is, as a rule, of rare occurence. On the other hand, however, 
the number of exceptions is nevertheless very large; in many cases 
(e. g. in the pi. endings D'-=-and Di) the use of vowel-letters for long 
vowels, not due to contraction, has become customary. Sometimes 
even short vowels are indicated. From the preceding it is evident that 
if there ever was a period in the history of Hebrew writing in which 
there was a tendency to establish fixed rules for all individual cases, 
either these rules, in the further transmission of the text, were not con¬ 
sistently obeyed, or else error and confusion afterwards crept in. 
Furthermore, much uncertainty remained even in such texts as were 
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abundantly supplied with vowel-letters. For even if the language was 
unmistakable, there were still examples where, from the many possible 
pronunciations of a word, more than one seemed admissible. 

3. But when the Hebrew had died out, the ambiguity 
arising from such an indefinite mode of writing, and the fear 
of losing the right pronunciation, must have been increasingly 
felt; then the vowel-signs or vowel points were invented, which 
minutely settled what had till then been left uncertain. Of 
the date of this punctuation (vocalization') of the Old Testa¬ 
ment text we have no historical account; but a comparison 
of historical facts warrants the conclusion, that the present 
vowel-system was not completed till the seventh century after 
Christ; and that it was done by Jewish scholai-s, well versed 
in the language, who, it is highly probable, copied the 
example of the Syriac, and perhaps also of the Arabic, gram¬ 
marians. 

See Gesenius, Gesch. d. hebr. Spr. p. 182 sq. and Hupfeld in the 
Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1830, No. 3, where it is shown that the 
Talmud and Jerome make no mention of vowel-signs; Abr. Geiger, Zur 
Nakdanim-Literatur (JUd. Ztschr. fur Wissensch. u. Leben, Jahrg. X, 
Breslau, 1872, p. 10 sq.); Geiger, Massorah bel den Syrem (Ztschr. der 
D. M. G., Bd. XXVII, Leipz., 1873, p. 148 sq.); II. Strack, Prolegomena 
critica in Vet. Test. Hebr., Leipz., 1873; Strack, Beitrag zur Gesch. des 
hebr. Bibel-Textes (Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1875, IV, p. 736 sq.); also in the 
Ztschr. f. die ges. Luth. Theol. u. Kritik, 1876, p. 619 sq.); “Massorah” 
in the Protest. Real Encyc. IX, 388 sq.; M. Schwab, des points-voyelles dans 
les langues semitiques, Paris, 1879; A. ilerx in the Verhandl. des 
Orientalistencongresses zu Berlin, I, Berlin, 1881, p. 164 sq., and as ap¬ 
pendix to that, p. 188 sq.: die Tschufutkalescheu Fragmente ; Eine 
Studie zur Gesch. der Masora. H. Graetz, eine masoreth. Studie. Die 
Anfange der Vokalzeichen im Hebr., Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wissensch. 
d. Judenth., 1881, p. 348 sq. and 395 sq. Hersmann, zur Gesch. des 
Streites iiber die Entstehung der hebr. Punktation, Ruhrort, 1885. On 
the hypothesis that the punctuation originated in Jewish primary 
schools, cf. J. Derenbourg in the Bev. Grit. vol. XIII (1879), No. 25. Cf. 
Pick in Hebraica I, p. 153 sq. 

This vowel-system has, probably, for its basis the pro¬ 
nunciation of the Jews of Palestine; and its consistency. 
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as well as the analogy of the kindred languages, furnishes 
strong proof of its correctness, at least as a whole. We 
may, however, assume, that it exhibits not so much the pro¬ 
nunciation of common life as the formal style, which was 
s inctioned by tradition in reading the sacred books, in the 
synagogues and schools, in the 7th century after Christ. Its 
authors laboured with great care to represent by signs the 
minute gradations of the vowel-sounds, marking even half¬ 
vowels and helping-sounds (§ 10), spontaneously adopted in 
all languages, yet seldom expressed in writing. To the same 
labours on the Hebr. Text we owe the different marks, by 
which the sound of the consonants themselves is modified 
(§§ 11—14:), and the accents (§§ 15, 16). 

The Arabs have a much more simple vowel-system, for they have 
only three vowel-signs, according to the three primary sounds. The 
Syriac vowel-pointing is likewise based upon a less complicated system. 
It is possible that the Hebrew also had at an earlier period a more 
simple vowel-system, but no actual traces of it are found. 


§ 8 . 

THE VOWEL-SIGNS.i 

1. Of full vowels, besides which there are also certain 
half-vowels (§ 10, 1, 2), grammarians have generally reckoned 
ten, and divided them into five long and five short or doubtful. 
As this division, though not faultless, is simpler and more 
convenient for the beginner, it is here presented: — 


• The vowels, as represented in this translation, are supposed to be sounded 
as follows;— a or & like a in father; a like a in fat; a like os, or as a in 
fate\ e or S like e in there; e like e in her; i or i like t in pique; x like i in 
pick; o or 5 like o in no; 5 like o in not; H or ii like u in rule (sounded as 
rool); « like u in full; at and au as proper diphthongs, each vowel being 
distinctly heard, as in German.—NB. The same vowel, whether long or short, 
has properly but one sound, differing only in quantity, i. e. in the longer or 
shorter time we may take in pronouncing it, as in so and sot. —TV. 
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hong Vowels. 


Short Vowels. 


— Q^mef,d,d,lS^qdm,'"a'^yam. 

— Sefre, e, DO shm. 

**- 7 - (or —) Chi'req long, i, 'J‘’3 
bln, D'’i5 gb-y^m. 
i (or — ) Chb Urn, 6, 0 , bip qdl, 
ab sobb. 

^ (or —) Shu’req, u, WB muih. 


— Pdtthdch, d, na bath. 

— S’gM'l, e,eoT&, tfbB m&'-lekh. 

— CMreq short, i, min. 

— Qame^-chd^u'ph,6,~^T\ch6q. 

— Qibbu'^, a, inbtp shiil-chd'n. 


•'fiB md-thi. 

A more philosophic and complete view of the vowels, 
according to the three primary vowel-sounds (§ 7, 1, 2), is 
the following:— 


J'irsi Class. For the A sound. 

1 . — Qf/me^, d, d, T yddh (hand), Dp qdm (he arose). 

2. — Pd'thdch, d, na bath (daughter). 

3. — S’ghd'l, e, e (a), & modification of a,® as in the first 

syllable of DDII? yedh‘-khe!m (your hand) from yddh^- 
khem, pesdch (itday^a); also in union with •' as 
Tliii yd-dhe-khd (thy hands), nj''5a g‘le-nd, like the 
French e in mere or the first e in Eng. there. Comp, 
in Eng. man changed into men; Ger. mann into 
manner; W. carreg (stone) into pi. cerrig. 



Second Class. For the I and E sound. 
and — long Chi'req, i, D“’P'!JS ^dd-di~qtm (just ones). 
short CMreq, i, DS 'im (if). 

Se’re with Ybdh, e, and - 7 — ^e're without Ybdh, e, 
as in n''a beth (house), DB shem (name). Very 
rarely the - 7 - (defective, see No. 4 on p. 37) stands 
also for e. 

S'gho'l, e, an abbreviation from e as in ■JK' shen 
(tooth), from |E' (gdf. shin) or an obscuring from 


t e. g. (Grdf. chiphs). 


* The equivalents for the Hebrew vowels are marked here variously, viz., 
d, t, 6 for the essentially long-vowels, d, e, 6 for the merely tone-long, a, e, 0 for 
the short (see § 9.). For the others, the distinction of C aud t, 0 and u is sufdrieut. 

s 80 mostly; hence Jewish grammarians call S'ghil also small Pafltdch 
(1=15 nPB). 

* The sign — marks in this Grammar the accented syllable of Heb. word%, 
when that syllable is not the last, as in nCG. Comp. § 15, Bern. 3. 
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Third Class, For the U and 0 sound. 

1. Shu'req, u, nw muth (to die), rarely also for H. 

2 . • — Qibbu'f, a, D^p sul-ld'm (ladder), but also u, written 
defectively (see No. 4 on p. 37) instead of Shu'req, 
■'ritt mu-tM (my dying). 

3. i and — Chb'lem, 6 , o, bip qdl (voice), a'"' robh (multi¬ 
tude). Often defective — for d, seldomer i for o. 

.4. — Qd'mes-chdtu'ph, 6 , -pn ch&q (statute). 

5. also —, obtuse e, so far as it is changed from u or 
0, as in DHSl 'atte'm (ye) from 'dttum (see § 27, 
Rem. 4, b), “DS 'eth (from nis). 

The names of the vowels are nearly all taken from the form and 
action of the mouth in uttering the sounds. Thus, rrs signifies opening, 
(also “ipij) bursting (of the mouth), gnashing, obvi fulness, 
from its full tone (also CW tiba full mouth), PH'O hissing cupisfrot, 
y>i3p closing (of the mouth). This last meaning belongs also to yop; 
and the reason why long a and short o (“I'lar yrp Qd'mes cor7-eptiim) 
have the same sign and name, seems to be that the inventors of the 
vowel-signs pronounced the long a rather obscurely, and somewhat like 
O, as it then passed over to a full o with the present German and Polish 
Jews; comp, the Syriac a, with the Maronites=6, the Swedish a, and 
the early change of a into o even in the Hebrew (§ 9, 10, 2).^ The 
distinction between them is shown in § 9. But S‘ghd'1 (b'SC htmch of 
grapes) appears to be named after its form; so too some call Qibbuf 
rwp5 ttibsj (three points). 

The names were, moreover, so formed that the sound of each vowel 
was heard in the first syllable; and in accordance with this, some write 
Sdghb'l, Qd'me^-chdfu'ph, QiibbU'f. 

2. As appears from the examples given above, the vowel- 
sign is regularly put under the consonant after which it is to 
be pronounced, as rd, rd, “i re, ru, etc. There is an 
exception to this rule in Pd'lhdch, when it stands under a 
guttural at the end of a word (Pd'thdch furtive, see § 22, 2, &), 
for it is then spoken before the consonant, as ni ru^ch (wind, 


t In the Babylonian punctuation (see next note) a and 6 are clearly distin¬ 
guished, — as they are also in many manuscripts with the usual punctuation,— by 
adding a tlfwa to the pure vowel i. Still, it is probable that both signs were 
originally quite identicfl. 
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spirit). We must also except Cho'lSm (without Watv), which 
is put to the left over the letter, as in h ro} 

NB. When Cho'lem (withont Wdw) and the diacritic point over 
IB (iB, IB) come together, one dot serves for both, as SJiB so-ne' (not N3 tB) 
bating, riBB md-she not filBb. iB (with two points), when no vowel 
stands under it, is sho, as in IBIB sho-me'r (keeper); when no vowel goes 
beiore it, os, as in IBS"') ptr-po's (he treads down), like VbjB'), O'X'Brn Is. 
46, 20 han-nd-sH'm (the bearers), like 

The figure 1 is sometimes sounded ow, the ■ being a consonant with 
Cho'lem before it, as nib Id-we (lending); and sometimes wo, the Cho'lem 
being read after the Waw, as ps ‘d-to6'n (sin) for )"B. In very exact 
impressions a distinction is made thus: iow, 1 wo, and 1 o. 

3. The vowels of the first class (the A sound) are, with 
the exception of in the middle, and ofn-p, i{—, n— 

t Only very recently have we been made acquainted with a vowel system 
in many respects dififerent from the common one. It is found in some MSS 
formerly kept at Odessa, but now in St Petersburg. All the vowels except 
*1 are placed above the consonants, and deviate almost throughout in figure, and 
partly even in respect to tlie department of sound. Thus, for instance, Patliach 
and S'ghol, when they have the tone, are expressed by the same sign; but the 
short vowels without the tone are marked variousl 5 ’, according as they stand in 
a syllable sharpened by Daghesh forte (§ 12) or not. The accents deviate less, 
and stand partly under the line of the consonants. In respect to this, the so- 
called “Babylonian punctuation” ggg Sarkavy and H, L. Strack’s 

“Catalog del- hebr. Bibelhandschr. der Kaiserl. offentl. Bibliothek zu St. Petersb.” 
Vol. l&n., Petersb. & Leipz. 1875 p. 223 ff. A more thorough study of the 
system was made possible by H. StracVs facsimile edition of Prophetaram 
posteriorum codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus (Petersb. 1876 fol.); a codex of 
the year 916 which was discovered by Pirkowitsck in 1839 in the synagogue 
of Tschufutkale in the peninsula of the Crimea. Struck has given a fragment 
of the same codex in Bosea et Joel prophetce ad fidem cod. Babylon. Petrop. 
St. Petersb. 1875. The result shows that the two systems (the Eastern or 
Babylonian and the western or Tiberian) were developed simultaneously, but 
that the western shows a higher degree of originality and aijproachcs nearer 
the ancient fundamental laws of punctuation. A long specimen of this peculiar 
Te.\t (the Book of Habakkuk) is given in Pinner’s Pros]pcctus der Odessaer 
Gesellschaft fur Gesch. und Alterth. gehorenden altesten hebr. und rabb. Manu- 
scripte, Odessa, 1845, 4. A sketch of tliis vowel-system, which had probably 
its origin among Babylonish Jews, has been given by Bodiger in the Halle 
Allgcm. Lit. Zeit. 1848, Aug., No. 169, and by Etcald in the Jahrb. d. bibl. 
Wissenschafl, I., Gottingen, 1849, p. 160 and foil.; but more thoroughly still 
by Pinaker in his Einleiteng in das Babylon.-hebr. Punctationssystem, Wien, 
1863; and Olshausen in the Monatsbericht d. Berlin. Akad. d. Wisseusch. 
July, 1865. 
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(§ 9, 1, 3) at the end of a word, indicated only by vowel-signs 
(§ 7, 2); but those of the two other classes (the I and E sound 
and the V and 0 sound) when long, are mostly expressed by 
vowel-letters, the sound of which is determined by the sign 
standing before or within or above them. Thus,— 

“> may be determined by Chireq ("i—), ^e're ("'—), S^gha'l 

(V)- 

*1 by Shu'req (>i) and Cho'lem (•).^ 

In Arabic the long & is regularly indicated by the vowel-letter 
’A'Upk ( 8 -;-), so that in it three vowel-letters answer to the three 
vowel-classes. In Hebrew this use of S is very rare {§ 9, 1 , and § 23, 3, 
Rem. 1). 

4 . When, in the second and third classes, the long vowel 
is expressed without a vowel-letter, it is called scriptio defec- 
tiva, when with a vowel-letter, scriptio plena. Thus hip and 
mp are written fully, ri'sp and Dp defectively. 

The choice of the full or the defective mode of writing 
is not always arbitrary, as there are certain cases in which 
only the one or the other is admissible. Thus, the full form 
is written for «, t, i as well as for e in nth etc. (§ 9, 8), and 
is necessary at the end of a word, e. g. 'ispp, '’Pbbp, •’“p', 
but in Is. 40, 31 the Massora requires ;]ipi for “’ip’i, but the 
defective is usual when the vowel is preceded by the ana¬ 
logous vowel-letter as consonant, e. g. D'^'ia for D''“ia nations, 
nisn for rriTSD commands,^ for D’’']'!®?. 

But in other cases, much depended on the option of the transcribers, 
so that the same word is written in various ways, e. g. ■'P'ia‘'i 3 n Ezek. 
16, 60, ■’nisiSt! Jer. 23, 4, where other editions have 'niapn (comp. § 25, 
1 ). It may be observed, however. 


* The vowel-sign, which serves to determine the sound of the vowel-letter, 
is said to be hoTnogeneous with that letter. Many, after the example of the 
Jewish grammarians, use here the expression, ‘The vowel-letter rests (quiesces) in 
the vowel sign.’ Hence the letters ’ and 1 (with 8 tmd •“!, see § 23) are called 
litterce quiescibiles; when they serve as vowels, guiescentes, when they are 
consonants, mobiles. But the expression is not suitable; we should rather say, 
‘The vowel-letter is sounded as this or that vowel, or stands in place of the 
vowel.’ The vowel-letters are also called by grammarians, maires leetionis, since 
they partly guide in reading the unpointed text. 

2 So also n'i"® testimonies is for P'i''’'? (plural of n5“l? in Aram, style), 
but used only in pi. with suf. as in 1 K. 2, 3 its testimonies. —2V. 
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o) That the defective writing is used chiefly, though not constantly, 
when the word has increased at the end, and the vowel of the penultima 
has lost soiflewhat of its stress in consequence of the accent or tone of 
the word being moved forward (see § 29, 2), as P’’’!]?, ilp, mip; 

6 ) That in the later books of the Old Testament the full form, in 
the earlier the defective, is more usual*. 

5. In the kindred dialects, when a vowel-letter has before 
it a vowel, that is not kindred or homogeneous, if it be a, then 
a diphthong is formed, e. g. au, ai. But in 

Hebrew, according to the pronunciation handed down, "i and *' 
retain here their consonant-sound, so that we get dw, ay^ 
e. g. Ti warn (hook), “'n cMy (living), and so also “'ia gdy 
(nation), “iwy (made), “13 gm (back). The sound of 1"— 
is the same as “i-^, namely, drv, as in ‘ 1 '’' 15 '*I d’bhd-rd'w (his 
words); therefore often l-^- defectively for T'-;-. 

The LXX give generally, in these cases, an actual diphthong as in 
the Arabic, and this must be considered as an earlier mode of pronun¬ 
ciation; the modern Jewish pronunciation is, on the other hand, similar 
to the modem Greek, in which au, su sound like av, ev. In the manu¬ 
scripts Yodh and Warn are, in this case, even marked with Mapptq 
(§ 14, 1). The Italian Jews sound these syllables more like diphthongs^ 
e. g. chai, geu, and so also bait 


§ 9. 

CHAEACTEE AND VALUE OP THE SEVEEAL VOWELS. 

Numerous as the Heb. vowel-signs appear, they are yet 
insufficient for completely representing the various modifi¬ 
cations of the vowel-sounds in respect to length and short¬ 
ness, sharpness and expansion. It may be observed further, 
that the indication of the sound by these signs cannot be 
called always perfectly appropriate. We therefore give here, 
for the better understanding of this matter, a short com¬ 
mentary on the character and value of the several vowels, 


1 The same historical relation may be shown in the Phoenician, and in the 
Arabic when St is used as a vowel-letter. Probably the vowel letters have 
been added to the older text of the Bible, in part at least, by later copyists. 

s The ic and y in these cases, as expressing the consonant-sound, are as much 
as possible like u> in too and y in yet, not as in now and nay. —Tr. 
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especially in respect to length and shortness; but at the samo 
time noticing also their changeahleness (see §§ 25, 27). 

I. First Class: A sound. 

1 . Oa'mef (—) is every where long a, but yet is in its 
nature of two kinds: 

a) The essentially long d which is not easily shortened 
and never entirely dropped (§ 25, 2), for which the Arabic 
regularly has s—, as aM k'thd’bh'^ (writing), 33| gdn-nolbh 
(thief), Dj? qdm (he arose), very seldom written 

b) The prosodiacally lengthened or tone-long a (see § 26,3), 
both in the tone-syllable and close before or after it. This 
sound invariably proceeds from the original short a,® and is 
found in an open syllable (i. e. one ending with a vowel, 
see § 26, 3), e. g. ?]b, (in Arabic Idkd, qatald, 

ydqum, 'asir), and also in a closed syllable (i. e. one ending 
with a consonant), as *1^, apis (Arabic yad, kaukdb). In the 
closed syllable, however, it can stand only when this has the 
tone,* “la'J, d5w, but in the open, it is especially frequent 
before the tone-syllable, as na'j, fpT, biia, ‘’?5ap, 0?b. When 
the tone is either moved forward or lessened, this vowel 
becomes, in the former case, short a (Pa'th&ch), and in the 
latter, vocal Shfwd (§ 27, 3), IM, “la'n {d*bhd'r)\ opn, n?n 
(ch^kham)', bbp, D?I3p. 

Under the final letter of a word, Qd'me^ may stand alone 
(nbap, ^b), but in this position it is also indicated by n 
(nijbtjp, nps, nm). Comp. § 7, 2. 

2 . FSthach, or the short a, stands properly only in a 
closed syllable with and without the tone (bb)?, Dnbpp). Most 
of the cases where it now stands in an open syllable, had the 
syllable originally closed, as in brt (original form nachl) and 


* This long & is rare in Hebr., since it has generally changed into d, see 
No. 10, 2 on p. 42. 

i Of another sort are the cases in which K has lost its original consonant- 
sound by softening (see § 23, 1, 2). 

* In the Arabic, the short a is still maintained. * 

* When the tone is marked in this book, the sign — is usually put oval 
the first letter of the syllable, see § 15, 2, Rem. 3.— Tr, 
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n “3 (Arab, hait), see § 28, 4. Such an a in an open syllable 
is else generally changed into d (—); comp, above in No. 1, b. 

On the rare union of Pa'thaoh with N see § 23, 2; on o as a 

helping-sound (Pd'tliach furtive), see § 22, 2, b and § 28, 4. 

3. S‘ghd'l (e, e — ) belongs, according to its origin, 

chiefly to the first class of vowels, but now and then to the 
second or the third. It belongs to the first, when it is a 
modification of a (as in the Ger. Bad, pi. Bader) either 
in an unaccented syllable, e. g. os'!;; (for 0:“;^), or in the 
tone-syllable, e. g. yns from (Arabic qdrn), JiBS 

(Arab, qdmch) ; even in an accented final syllable e. g. 
bna, or with a final n as in nsiB (Arab, mard), or even 
in the gravest tone-syllable at the end of a clause or sentence 
(in pause, § 29, 4), as in -fbB, p'lS, though it then becomes a 
in other words of this form, as in nB)3, S‘ghd'l, which 

seems to be lengthened from sh‘n)d but which in fact comes 
likewise from an original d, stands in pausal forms, as ■'*iS 
(groundform pdrl), ■'np. {ydhi) etc. 

n. Second Class: I and E sound. 

4. The long Chi'req, i, is most commonly expressed by the 
letter *’ (a fully written Chireq “i—); but even when this is 
not the case, it makes no essential difference, provided the 
vowel is long by nature (§ 8, 4), e. g. p*''ns just, plur. D‘'p^l 
{^dd-di-qim)\ he fears, plur. they fear. Whether a 
'defectively written CMreq is long, may be best known from 
the grammatical origin and character of the form, but often 
also from the character of the syllable (§ 26), or at the same 
time from the position of Methegh (§ 16, 2) at its side, as in 

(yi-r'w'). 

5. The short CMreq (never written with "i) is especially 
frequent in sharpened syllables (btpp, and in closed un¬ 
accented syllables (bbpb). It often comes from a shortening 
of a, as in ■«ri3 {my daughter) from rtS, tnsn from * 13 ^, bbp'’ 
out of bbp?; or it is an original i, lengthened by the tone to 


I For tbit sharp i the EXX mostly use », bWSES ’£|X|>.avot»'^K. 
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e, as in (thy foe) from a^sc (orig. 'dyibh). Sometimes 
also it is a mere helping-vowel, as in n’;a for ti'S (§ 28, 4). 

The older grammarians call every fully •written Chlreq, Chireq 
magnum, and every defectively -written one, Chireq parvum; hut as to 
the sound, this gives a •wrong distinction. 

6 . The longest e, Se'ri with Yodh is a blended 

sound of the diphthong ai (§ 7, 1), which, in the Arabic 
and Syriac, stands for it, as ba'in (palace), in Arab, and Syr. 
haikal. It is therefore a very long and firm vowel, longer 
even than , since it approaches the quantity of a diphthong. 
This is but very seldom written defectively (•'jy for •’jiy 
Is. 3, 8), and then it retains the same value. 

At the end of a word, and must be -written fully. In the 
form PlajJ (§ 44, Rem. 4), the vowels belong to the marginal reading 
called the Q‘ri (§ 17). 

7. The Se'ri without Yodh is the long e of the second 
rank, always lengthened from a short t, and it stands only in 
and close by the tone-syllable, like the d above (p. 39) in 
No. 1, 6. It stands in an open syllable with or before the 
tone, e. g. “isb (Arab, stphr) book, nio (Arab, sindt) sleep; in 
a closed syllable only with the tone, as in 'ja son, dumb. 

8 . The S‘ghd'l, so far as it belongs to the second class, 
is most generally a short obtuse e, a shortening of the tone- 
long (this shortening having been occasioned by the 
weakening of the tone through the addition of a suffix or a 
word joined by Maqq^ph), as "]I 5 from (give), Sjns*' from 
‘IS’' (maker), but also in the tone-syllable, as in? garz^n 
(Arab, karztn) an axe, fTinx (fern, of IHS), and at the end 
of a word as in nth chb-ze (a seer)’, it appears besides as a 
helping-sound, as in nso for isp, for bai (§ 28, 4). 

On the rise of S'gho'l out of other vowels see more in § 27, Rema. 
1, 2, 4. 

HI. Third Class: IT and O sound. 

9. In the third class is found much the same relation as 
in the second. In the V sound we have: 

1) the long u, whether a) fully written as Shifreq (an¬ 
swering to the ■»— of the second class), e. g. b^QS (border), 
or b) defectively written (analogous to the long of 
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the second class) without the Waw, as ("t)’ 

that which stands for Shu'req, and should more properly 
he called defective Shu'req (iias, being in fact a 

long vowel like Shu'req, and only an orthographic shorten¬ 
ing for the same. 

2) The short u, the proper Oibbu'§ (analogous to the 
short CMreq), in an unaccented closed syllable, and espe¬ 
cially in a sharpened one, as 'jnbo (table), nso (booth). 

For the latter the LXX put o, e. g. ’OSoXXap.; but this only 
indicates on their part a defective pronunciation, since they also express 
the sharp CMriq by «, as equals Equally incorrect was the 

former custom of giving to both sorts of Qibb'&f the Germ, ii, though 
it finds an apparent justification in Palestine, (comp, the Turkish biilbiil 
for the Persian bulbul, and the Syrian pronunciation diivja of the 
Arabic dunja.) 

Sometimes also the short « in a sharpened syllable is expressed by 
!|, e. g. (see § 27, Rem. 1 and Delitzsch Com. Ps. 31. 3). 

10. The 0 sound stands in the same relation to U, as E 
I in the second class. It has four gradations; 

1) the longest 6, sprung from the diphthong au (§ 7,1), 
and mostly written in full i (Cho'lem plenum), uio (a whip, 
Arabic saut), rtiy (evil) from nh"!?; more rarely it is 
written defectively, as (thy bullock), from 

2) The long 6, which has sprung from an original d 
(stillfoundin Arab, and Ajam.),usually written fully in a 
tone-syllable and defectively in a toneless one, as bop 
(Arab, qap, and Aram, q&tel)', nibs (god), Arab, 'tl&h, and 
Aram, 'elah, pi. n‘'nb»; pi» (leg), Arab, sdq; niaa (hero), 
Arab, gabbd'r; onin (seal), Arab, khdtdm; lioi (pome¬ 
granate), Arab, rummd'n; liobo (dominion), Aram, lobitf, 
Arab.sfi^^d'w; Dibo (peace), Aram.obe, Arab. sa/d'»t. Some¬ 
times both forms co-exist, as and (coat of mail)', 
comp. § 68. 

3) The tone-long 6, which is lengthened by the tone 
from an original short o or u, and which becomes short 
again on its removal, as bb (all), -ba (kol), oba (kul-ldm), 
bQp 7 , Jjbop";, >ibop>; (in this last instance it iV shortened 
to vocal Sh'wa, yiq-pu', Arab, ydq-miu). In this case the 
Cho'lem is fully written only exceptionally. 
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4) The Qa'me^-chatii'ph (—), always short and in the 
same relation to Chd'lem as the S’ghb'l of the second 
class to the Se're, “bs Icbl, D]5jT way-yol-qbm. On the 
distinction between this and Qd'me^, see below in this 
section. 

11. The S‘ghd'l also belongs here, so far as it arises out 
of « or 0 (No. 3), e. g. in Dns, Dnbajj. See § 27, Rem. 4, b. 

On the half-vowels, see § 10. 

12 . In the following table we give a scale of the vowel- 
sounds in each of the three classes, with respect to their 
quantity, from the greatest length to the utmost shortness. 
The table does not indeed suffice to exhibit all vowel tran¬ 
sitions, which occur in the language, but yet it furnishes a 
view of those in more frequent use:— 


First Class: A. 

~r longest a (Arabic 

K—)• 

Second Class: land E. 

''~r S diphthongal (from 

oy)- 

or long t. 

Third Class: U and 0. 

i diphthongal (from aw). 
1 or —^ obscured from d. 
1 or ~ long u. 

— tone-long d (from 

T- tone-long e (from 

— tone-long 6 (from ~ 

short a or ~) in 

~ f or — y) in and 

d or ~r iJ) in the tone- 

and before the tone- 

just before the tone- 

syllable and in open 

syllable. 

syUable. 

syllables. 

~ partly tone-long e. 

~ d accented e. 

“ e (modified from «). 

partly short S (both 


- 7 - short S. 

inflections from S). 

~ short i. 

short u specially in a 

~ short a. 


sharpened syllable. 

— 1 attenuated from d. 
Greatest shortening to 

Greatest shortening to 

Greatest shortening to 

—TT* or — 

“ or 

"7r° or - 7 *. 


ON THE DISTINCTION OP QA'MES AND QA'MES-CHATUPH.* 

As an instance of incongruity in the vowel-signs, we may 
notice the fact, that the long d {Q^-me() and the short 6 
{Qdf-me^-chdtu'ph) are both represented by the same sign (-p), 
e. g. Dp qdm, "bs kol.^ The beginner who has as yet no 

• This portion must, in order to be fully understood, be studied in con¬ 
nection with what is said on the syllables in § 26, and on MAthegh in § 16, 2 . 

Pur exceptional cases, see Note > on p. 35; hut cf. Beer-Del, Job 17, 9. 
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knowledge of that surest of guides, viz., the grammatical 
derivation of the words he has to read, may, in order to 
distinguish between these two vowels, follow these two chief 
rules: viz.— 

1. The sign (—) is 6 in a closed syllable which has not the 
tone (or accent)', for such a syllable cannot have a long vowel 
(§ 26, 5). The examples are various: 

а) When simple Sh*w&', as sj'llable-divider (§ 10, 3), follows, as in 
fiBDn chokh-md' (wisdom), nSaj ’dkh-ld' (food); with a Methegh on the 
contrary, the (—) is d and closes the syllable, and then the following 
Sh'wa is a half-vowel (vocal Sh'wa), as in d-kh‘ld (she ate), accord¬ 
ing to § 16, 2. 

б) When Daghe'sh forte follows, as in *’5117 chAn-ni-ni (pity me ); but 

the plural of ri"!?, AoMse,has its — supported by Mithigh (§ 16, 2. b. f), and is 
therefore pronounced bottom. 

c) When Mdqqf'ph follows {§ 16,1), as k6l-hd-'Sdhdlm{M men), 

thereby rendering the syllable toneless. 

d) When the closed unaccented syllable is final, as Dijji wdy-yd'qdm 
(and he stood up). —There are some cases where a in the final syllable 
loses its tone by Mdqqe'ph (§ 16, 1) and yet remains unchanged, e. g. 
mn-ans Est. 4, 8, ■'i-niii Gen. 4, 25, i6, •'pVn-nsa Ps. le, s. in such 
cases the Methegh or a secondary accent generally stands by the (—)• 

In CEises like nx^i7, Id'mma, where the (—) of the closed syl¬ 
lable has the tone, it is d, according to § 26, 6. 

2. The sign (—) as short d in an open syllable is less fre¬ 

quent. It occurs:— a) when Cha\eph-Qa'me^ follows, as ihPB 
po-^lo' (his deed); or simple vocal Sh’wa as 'jan'i sting; — 
b) when another Qd'm^-chatuph follows, as TibPB p6-6l‘khdi 
(thy deed);— c) in two anomalous words, where it is also 
written with (-;-), according to some manuscripts, viz., D‘'lC“1g 
qb-dhd-sMm (sanctuaries) and sho-rd-sMm (roots). 

In these cases (—) is followed by Methegh, which indicates that 
the Massora (comp. Beer-Del. Job VI.) read d thus: pd-’ld, dd-r’bdn, 
pi-H’khd, qd-ddSim. This tradition though sustained by the Babylon. 
Punot. (§ 8, 2, Note) and by the orig. Jewish Grammarians, is not to 
be accepted without question. The Methegh may orig. have had an¬ 
other meaning, or have been founded upon an error. It is better to 
divide and read: pd’-lo (f. p8'-lo), pS’-l’khd, qSdd-$tm (clearly orthogr. 
for ^ddhim). Quite as difficult would be Methegh as a sign of d in 
C|;0’ina Ex. ll, 8, however possibly in “'5Na bd-’fH, in the fleet 1 K, 
9, 27 where the d of the article is found under the 3. 
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§ 10 . 

THE HALP-VOWELS AND THE SYLLABLE-DIVIDEE (SHBWA). 

1 . Besides the full vowels, which § 9 chiefly treats of, 
the Hebrew has also a series of very slight vowel-sounds, 
which may he called half-vowels} They are to he regarded 
in general as extreme shortenings, perhaps mere traces, of 
fuller and more distinct vowel-sounds in an earlier period of 
the language. 

To them belongs, first, the sign —, which indicates 
the shortest, slightest, and most indistinct half-vowel, some¬ 
thing like an obscure half e (*). It is called Sh‘wd} and 
also simple Shfwd, to distinguish it from the composite (see 
below in No. 2), and vocal Sh‘?vd {Sh‘md mobile), to distinguish 
it from the silent (Sh^tvd quiescens), which is merely a divider 
of syllables (see No. 3). This last can occur only under a 
consonant closing the syllable, and is thus distinguished 
from the vocal Sh'wa. Of the vocal Sh’wd yue have again to 
distinguish two kinds, 

1) the real Sh‘wd mobile, beneath such consonants as are 
closely united (as a kind of appoggiatura), with the following 
syllable, whether— a) at the beginning of the word, as btajs 
q‘tdl, sbaa m‘mdlle'; or — 6) in the middle of the word, as 
nbtsip qd-^Ud', 'ibts)::'’. yiq-t^lu', *lbB)5 qiWlu', 

2 ) the so-called Sh‘wd medium, or ShVa wavering \schwe- 
bend^ placed under such consonants as stand at the end of 
a syllable with a short vowel, and thus effect at least a slight 
close of the same, while at the same time they serve as ap¬ 
poggiatura to the following syllable. The Shrwd medium there¬ 
fore stands between the Shfwd quiescens and the real Sh"wd 
mobile. With reference to pronunciation however, it must be 

1 In the table § 9, 12 on p. 43, the half-vowels have already been exhibited 
for the sake of a more complete view. We express them by very small letters. 

t The name is written also KSIS, and it* derivation and proper mean¬ 
ing are disputed. 
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counted among the latter; e. g. ‘’35n hin^ni (which stands for 
*'Mn hin-n*m); nssiab la-m‘na^0<^ch (for'isb), mal‘khe. 

The sound e may be regarded as represeiiting vocal Sh^tvd, although 
it is certain that it often accorded in sound with other vowels. The 
Sept, express it by e, even r), XEpoopip,, “ibV!? aXXijXouia, 

oftener by a, bwaiD Saptooi^X, hut very often they give it a sound to 
accord with the following vowel, as 2!6So}ji.a, nabp 2 oXo(A(!)v (be¬ 
sides 2oX«>[jitbv), ntes 2a|3o(b9, btttn? NaSava^X.^ A similar account 
of the pronunciation of Sh'wa is given also by the Jewish grammarians 
of the middle ages®. 

How the Sh'w4 sound springs from the slight or hasty utterance 
of a stronger vowel, we may see in ris^a (for which also ns'^a occurs, 
see No. 2, Rem.) from barakha, as this word also sounds in Arabic. 
This language has still regularly for vocal Sh‘ioa an ordinary short 
vowel. 

2. With the simple vocal Sh*n>d is connected the so-called 
composite Sh‘wd or Chateph {rapid), i. e. a Sh’tvd attended by 
a short vowel to indicate that we should sound it as a half 
d, e, or 0 . We have, answering to the three principal vowel 
sounds (§ 7, 1), the following three Chnte'phs: 

(—) Chd\Sph-Pdthach, as in "liian ch^mdr (ass). 

(—) Chdteph-S‘ghd'1, as in “ibN ‘mor (to say). 

(-^) Chd\e'ph-Qc£me\, as in •’bn cV‘1% (sickness). 

These Chd\^phs, at least the two former, stand chiefly 
under the four gutturals (§ 22, 3), the utterance of which 
naturally causes the annexed half-vowel to be rather more 
distinctly sounded. At the beginning of the syllable a gut¬ 
tural can never have a simple Sh‘tvd. 

Rem. Ouly (—) and occur under letters which are not 

gutturals. 


* This is not unusual in the Greek and Latin transcriptions of Phcenician 
words, e.g. 6*?^^ Malaca, 0*4*138 gubidin (see SckrSder, die phonic. Sprache, 
p. 139). Compare the Latin augment in momordi, pupugi, with the Greek in 
rfrucpa, TeTU(t(i.^vos, and the old form memordi. 

2 See especially Juda Ohayyug, p. 4 and p. 130 of the edition by Nutt, 
(Berlin, 1870) =p. 200 in ed. by Dukes (Stuttg. 1844), also in Ibn Etra’g 
Sachoth, p. 3, Gesenius’s Lehrgebaude der hebr. Sprache, S. 68. The “Manuel 
du lecteur” mentioned above § 6, 1 contains also express rules for the different 
utterances of the vocal ShHoa. See also “ diiduke Aal^amim ” (ed. Baer and Strack, 
Leipsic, 1879), p. 12. 
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The Chateph-PX'thach is thus found instead of simple vocal Sh*wS, 
•specially a) under a doubled letter, since the doubling causes a more 
distinct utterance of the vocal Sh'wst, as 'Vat' branches Zech. 4, 12, 
especially also where the sign of doubling has fallen away (Del. and 
Gver. Ztschr. Bd. 24, p. 499), wSbitls" Judg. 16, 16; no less universally 
■where after a consonant with (—) the same consonant follows (for 
sharper distinction) e. g. Ps. 68, 7; TjpWjS Gen. 27, 13 (except 

some special cases like see met) and finally under "i after the long 
vowel and before the tone e. g. ■’a'la Fs. 103, 1; 6) under the initial 
sibilants after ’l copulative e. g. anp Gen. 2, 12; Gen. 27, 26, to 

give the Sh‘w8, more prominence; for the same reason under emphatic 
P in Ps. 65, 2 and under "l in Ps. 28, 9; e) under liquids, 

sibilants, or p after ?, e. g. Ps. 12, 7, “Tjapa Ps. 74, 5 for the 

same reason, as cases under b. 

The Chdteph-Qd'm^ is less restricted to the gutturals than the 
first two, and stands frequently for simple vocal Sh*to& when an 0 
sound was originally in the syllable, and requires to be partly preserved, 
e. g. W for “K'; vision (§ 93, I. Bern. 8), for the usual 

Ez. 31^ 6, from zpyi ; lip“Ti5 his pate from *P“^. It is used, also, like 
(—) when Ddghe'sh forte has fallen away, Wigb for finpb Gen. 2, 23. 
Here, as in 1 K. 13, 7, and ■'p5S*i Jer. 20, the choice of this 

composite Sh‘wa is dependent on the following guttural and the pre¬ 
ceding U sound; in (u-f®Aor) additionally on the fol. O sound. 

3. The sign of the simple Shftvd (—) serves also as a mere 
syllable-divider, without expressing any sound, and therefore 
called in this case silent Sh‘tvd (Arab, sukun rest). It stands 
in the midst of a word under every consonant that closes a 
syllable; at the end of words, on the other hand, it is omitted, 
except in final n, e. g. {king), and in the less frequent 
case where a word ends with a mute after another vowelless 
consonant, as in {nard), PS {thou, fern.), Pbap {thou hast 
killed), f 5«5 {and he watered), {and he took captive), 

r\rr)“bi( (drink thou not). 

The real diflerence between simple vocal Shewa and silent Shewd is 
dependent upon a correct understanding of the laws of syllable forma¬ 
tion (§ 26). The beginner should early notice that (1) Shfiwd is always 
vocal: a) at the beginning of words (except in 'PP § 97, 1, 

foot note, 1). 6) under a consonant with Ddghe'sh forte, e. g. 13^1 
giMephu. c) after another Shewa, e. g. yigUl’d (except at the 

end of words, vid. 3, above. (2) Shewd is silent, a) at the end of words 
(also in 1)) 6) before another Shewd (vid. c), above. 
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§ 11 . 

THE OTHER SIGNS WHICH AFFECT THE READING. 

In intimalte connection with the vowel-points stand the 
reading-signs, which were probably adopted at the same time. 
Besides the diacritic point of fe and O (p. 27), a point is used 
in a letter, in order to show that it has a stronger sound, or 
is even doubled; and, on the contrary, a small horizontal 
stroke over a letter, as a sign that it has not the strong sound. 
The use of the point in the letter is threefold: — a) as Ddgh^sh 
forte or sign of douMing (§ 12); — b) as Ddgh^sh lene or sign 
of the hard (not aspirated) sound (§ 13); — c) Mapp^q, a sign 
that the vowel-letter (§ 7, 2) especially the n at the end of 
a word (§ 14, 1), has the sound of a consonant. The stroke 
over a letter. Raphe, has a contrary effect, and is rarely used 
in the printed text (§ 14, 2). 


§ 12 . 

DAGHESH IN GENERAL, AND DAGHE'SH FORTfi IN 
PARTICDLAR. 

1. Ddgh^sh is a point written in the bosom^ of a con¬ 
sonant, and is employed for two purposes; a) to indicate 
the doubling of the letter (Daghe'sh forte), e. g. btsp qit-t^l; 
b) the hardening of the aspirates (§ 6, 3), i. e. the removal of 
the aspiration (Daghe'sh lene). Comp. Note p. 49. 

The root ttjn, from which VVJ is derived, signifies in Syriac to 
thritst or bore through (with a sharp iron). Hence the word Daghe'sh 
is commonly supposed to mean, with reference to its figure merely, a 
prick or Si point. But the names of all similar signs are expressive of their 
grammatical power, and in this case, the name of the sign refers both 
to its figure and its use. In grammatical language means,— 

1) acuere (literam), to sharpen the letter by doubling it;—2) to harden 
the letter by taking away its aspiration. Accordingly means 
sharpening and hardening, i. e. the sign of sharpening or hardening (like 

The 1 with Daghesh is easily distinguished from ShfirSq, which never ad¬ 
mits a vowel or Shew! under or before the 1. Of. Gritz die mannigfache An- 
wendung u. Bedeutung des Dagesch, Monatsschr. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Juden, 1887, 
p. 425 sq. and 473 sq. Cf. also Stade’s Hebr. gr., 1879. 
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HSppl'q, P''BO proferens, i. e. signum prolationis), and it was expressed 
in writing by a mere prick of the stilus (punctum). In a manner some¬ 
what analogous, in textual criticism letters and words are represented 
as expunged {ex-puncta) by a point or pointed instrument (obeliscus) 
afBxed to them.—The opposite of Daghe'sh is riB'J soft (§ 14, 2).—That 
in grammatical language, is applied to a hard pronunciation of 
various hinds appears from § 22, 4, Bern. 1. 

2. Its use as Ddgh^sh forte, i. e. for doubling a letter, is 
of chief importance (compare the Sicilicus of the ancient 
Latins, e. g. Luculus for LucuUus, and in German the stroke 
over m and n). It is wanting in the unpointed text, like the 
vowel and other signs. 

For the cases where it stands, and for further particulars respecting 
its varieties, see § 20. 


§ 13. 

daghe'sh lene. 

1. Daghe'sh lene, the sign of hardening, belongs only to 

the aspirates {literae aspiratae) (§ 6, 3)'. It takes away 

their aspiration, and restores their original slender or pure 
sounds (literae tenues) e. g. -fba mSf-lekh, hut isbia mal-kd'; IBIJ 
td-pha!r, hut ylth-pb'r; nr® shd-thcf, but nnOI yish-te. 

2. Daghe'sh lene, as shown in § 21, stands only, at the 
beginning of words and syllables. It is thus easily distin¬ 
guished from Daghe'sh forte, which always follows a vowel, 
while Daghe'sh lene never does. Thus the Daghe'sh is forte in 
’SK, csn, but lene in CJD. 

3. When the Daghe'sh forte stands in an aspirate, the 
doubling of itself excludes the aspiration since the second of 
the two consonants would have required a Dagh'esh lene, e. g. 
’©N (for ’©jN) in reality dp-pi. 

1 Frof. Kautzsch notices here an anomalous application of the Daghe'sh lene 
to other than the aspirates in order to accentuate the beginning of a new syllable. 
Examples of this are to be found in the corrected text of Baer-Delitzsch, e. g. 
'gb'bna Ps. 9, 2, 'pnn Ps.62, S, comp. DeUtzsch Inth. Zeitschr. 1863, p. 413, and 
his Complnt. Tar. zu dem Alttest. Texte, p. 13. 
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§ 14 . 

MAPPi'Q AND EAPHfi. 

1. Mapp^q, like Daghe'sh, to which it is analogous, is 
a point in a letter. It belongs only to the vowel-letters I, 
and N, n {literae quiescibiles, see § 7, 2), and shows that they 
are to he fully sounded as consonants, instead of serving as 
vowels. It is at present used only in final Pi, for in the body 
of a word this letter always has its consonant force, e. g. PiM 
ga-bMh (to be high), Pisns 'ar-^d'h (her land), the h having 
its full consonant-sound (shortened from -hd), in distinction 
from Pi2“ik ’d'r-^d (land-ward), which ends with a vowel. 

Without doubt such a n was uttered with stronger aspiration, like 
the Arabic He at the end of the syilable. There are cases where the 
consonantal character of such an n, and likewise the Mapptq, are lost, 
so that it retains only the character of a rowel letter; cf. § 91,1, Rem. 2, 
on S fem. sq. 

The name p’3D signifies proferens i. e. a sign that requires the 
sound of the letter to be clearly expressed as a consonant. The same 
sign was selected for this and for Daghe'sh, because the design was 
analogous; viz., to indicate the strong sound of the letter. Hence also 
Bdphe is the opposite of both. 

In Mss., M4ppiq occurs also with s, i, expressly to mark them 
as consonants; e. g. ’iJ (gSy), Ip {qdw). In printed editions a point vrith 
It (K or N) is found in only four places: Gen. 43, 26; Lev. 23, 17; Ezra 
8,18; Job 33, 21 (Wp; here also the point may be understood only as 
an orthophonetic sign, but not with King as Daghe'sh forte). Cf. Delitzsch 
Com. zum Buch Hiob, 2. Aufi., p. 439 sq. 

2. Raphe (pisn i. e. soft), a horizontal stroke over the 

letter, is the opposite of both Daghe'sh and Mappi'q, espe¬ 
cially of Daghe'sh lene. In exact manuscripts especially an 
aspirate has either Daghe'sh lene or Raphe, e. g. mollek\ 
ISB, PiriC; but in printed editions of the Bible (except of Baer- 
Delitzsch, v. Note, p. 49) it is used only when the absence of 
Daghe'sh or Mappi'q is to be expressly noted, e. g. Dagh. f. 
wanting in for Judg. 16, 16, and Daghe'sh 

lene in ‘'tnisn v. 28, and Mappi'q in Job 31, 22. 
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§15. 

ON THE ACCENTS. 

1. The design of the accents is, principally, to regulate to 
the smallest details the musical recitation (cantillation) of the 
sacred text. They are, therefore, above all, a kind of musical 
notes. Their signification as such has been lost in tradition, a 
few traces excepted. But, besides this original design, they 
serve for two objects, by which they are even now of the 
greatest importance to grammar (including syntax), viz. a) 
as accents, for the right accentuation of single words, and b') as 
signs of interpwnction, to indicate the logical (syntactical) 
relation of each word to the adjoining ones, and thus to the 
whole sentence. 

2. As a sign for marking the tone of a single word, the 

accent, whatever its rhythmical value besides may be, stands 
regularly (comp. Rem. 2, p. 54) with the syllable which has 
the chief tone in the word. In most words the tone is on 
the last syllable, less frequently on the last but one {penul- 
tima). In the first case, the word is called by the grammarians 
mil-rd Aram, from below), e. g. bu); in the 

second, mil- e'l (b’’yb'a Aram, from above), e. g. -[bt? md-lekh. 
On the third syllable from the end {antepenultima) the chief 
tone never stands; but we often find there a secondary one, 
or by-tone, which is indicated by the Methegh (§ 16, 2). The 
Jewish grammarians accept also a proparoxytone in such 
cases as “in* Is. 50, 8. 

~/it ^ • •jr • 

3. The use of the accents as signs of interpunction is 
somewhat complicated, since they serve not merely to se¬ 
parate the members of a sentence, like our period, colon, 
semicolon and comma, but also as marks of connection. Hence 
they form two general classes, Distinctives (Domini) and Con¬ 
junctives (Servi). Again there is to be distinguished a double 
system of accentuation a) the Prosaic, found in 21 0. T. books 
(the so-called i. e. 21) and b) the Poetical in the three first 

4 * 
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books of the iTar^r/o^/'rapAa, Psalms, ProTerbs and Job. Comp.Note* 
p. 22. The latter system is not only richer and more complicated 
in itself, but also musically more significant than the Prosaic. 

The following list of the accents presents them in the 
order' of their value as signs of interpunction. 

» 

L PROSAIC ACCENTS. 

A. Distinetives (Domini). 

1. O :p>i3i3 (Sillu'q,^ “end”) with (;)plDS Tl'c; 

2. ( ) n:rN (Athna'ch, “rest”);* 

'Llnipercdores 3. (') {S*gh6lta, “bunch of grapes”) ;tt 

4. (')inbob© {ShdlshelHh, “chain”) with p^CB fol¬ 

lowing ; 

5. (■) “slightsuspension”); 

ILReges ■ 6. (') b“na ?pT(Z<? 9 epA gradAo/,“great suspension”); 

7. (■) {R‘bhid, “square” or “reposing”); 

8. (') Nurs {Pashtd, “letting down”);ff 

9. (^) {Y‘tMbh, “sitting still”) ;-j- 

m. Dwxs 10. ( ) snst? (TiphcM, “palm of the hand); 

11. (^) T’an {"Pbhir, “interruption”); 

12. (*) sp*'T {Zarqd, “dispersion”) ;ff 

13. (') (fieresh, “expulsion”); 

14. Q {G‘rdshm, “double Geresh”); 

15. ( ) iRtiab {L‘garmSh = mTO (see21) with (i) picB 

W. Comites (^siq, “cut ofP’); 

16. (') “1TB \Pdzer, “separator”); 

17. ('’) fins Vip {Qarne-phara, “heifer’s horns”); 

18. (’) nbi*B SC"’bp (T^lishd G‘dhold, “great shield”)!; 

t This list has been tabulated and enlarged for the sake of clearness. 
The order here given is that adopted by Kauttse\, with the addition of the 
Hebrew names and their definitions as given by Stade (Lehrb. 1879), Euald 
and othezs.— Sd, 

> Only at the end of the verse and always united with (:) Soph-passuq 
which separates each verse, e. g. 

* Usually under the tone-syUable of the last word in the first half of the verse. 

* for explanation of the signs f and ft see Bern. 2 below. 
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B. Conjunctives (Servi). 

19. (_) NSTIQ (Mer'kha, “prolonging"); 

20. (J ND1“'ip (Mer^khd khfpMla, “m. doubled”); 

21. (J nwia {Mundch, “at rest”); 

22. ( ) sain {JDdrga, “progress”); 

23. (’) sa'ip {Qadhma, “beginning”); 

24. ( ) {Mahpdch, “inverted”); 

25. (*) HatajJ “little shield”);ff 

26. (,) i'ai''ia txy^iYerdcJi ienYomo,'^moou a day old”); 

27. () {M’^aila, “from afar”).* 

n. POETICAL ACCENTS. 

A. Distinetives. 

1. (:) p>i^p Silluq (see above), 

2. (') SfEna Np“i‘'a Mer’khd ni’huppdkh or *Olev*jdrM, a 

stronger separator than 

3. { ) tIJfiK 'Athna'ch (v. s.). In smaller verses ’Athndch suffices 

as chief separator; in larger ones the Mer^kha 
tnfhuppakh serves as such, and is then always fol¬ 
lowed by 'athnach as greatest distinctive of the 
second half of the word, 

4. (■) b'i'ia Great 

5. (■') Mugrash, i.Q.R’bh^ with Ge'resh over 

the same word, 

6. (') nbobo SMlsheleth (v. s.), 

7. (') lias :§inndr (Zdrqd) ff; 

8. (') ■jitap Little R'^bhi", immediately before Mer’khd 

m‘huppakh, 

9. ( ) *'W D‘cM or tiphcM prepositive f, 

10. (') “ITB Pdzer (v. sup.), 

11a. ( ) ifBrp M^huppdkh Pgarmeh, i. e. malipakh with 

P’siq, 

116. (_’) sanab NbTN ’Azla Vgarmeh, i. e. Azla with Vsiq. 


1 To indicate the aecondary tone in words which have SUlOq or 'AthnSeK, 
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B. Conjunetivea, 

12. ( ) Mer^kha (v. s.), 

13. ) njTO Munach (v. s.), 

14. (^) Illui or Munach Superior, 

15. ) snnB Tarcha placed under the tone-syllable and thus 

easily distinguished from No. 9. 

16. (,) baba Galgal (or Yerdch v. no. 26 supra.), 

17. ( J Mahpakh (v. s,), 

18. (') xbTS Azld (y. s.), 

19. (*) naap fibtpb® Shahheleth q‘tannSh (little Sh,). The last 

three are distinguished from the distinctives of the 
same name by the absence of the P'sig stroke. 

EEMARKS ON THE ACCENTS. 

I. As Signs of the Tone. 

1. As in Greek and English (comp. and eljit, entr&nce and 
intrance), so also in Hebrew, words which are written with the same 
consonants and vowel-signs are often distinguished by the accent, e. g. 
!153 6d-wft' {they huilt), !i:3 bd'nii (in us); qa'ma (she stood up), nag 
qama' (standing up, feni.). 

2. As a rule, the accents stand on the tone-syllable, and properly 
on its initial consonant. Some, however, stand only on the first letter 
of a word (prepositive), others only on the last letter (postpositive). The 
former are designated in the table byf, the latter byf-l'. These do not, 
therefore, clearly indicate the tone-syllable, which must be known in 
some other way. 

3. The place of the accent, specially when it is on the penultima, 
is indicated in this book by the sign (—), e. g. Pbag qa-^a'l-td. 

II. As Signs of Interpunction. 

4. In respect to this use of the accent, every verse is regarded as 
a period, which closes with Sillu'q*, or, in the figurative language of 
the grammarians, as a realm (ditio), which is governed by the great 
Distinctive at the end (Imperator). According as the verse is long or 
short, i. e. as the empire is large or small, so varies the number of 
Domini of different grades, which form the larger and smaller divisions. 

1 This has the same form with Methegh (§ 16, 2); but they are readily 

distinguished, as Silluq always stands at the last tone-syllable of a verse, while 

ilitkSgh never stands at a tone-syllable. 
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5. Conjunctives (Servi) unite only such words as are closely connected 
in sense, as a noun with an adjective, or with another noun in the geni¬ 
tive. For the closest connection of two or several words Maqqe'ph is 
used (§ 16, 1). 

6. In very short verses few conjunotiyes are used, and sometimes 
none; a small distinctive, in the vicinity of a greater, having a connective 
power (servit domino majori). In very long verses, on the contrary, 
conjunctives are used forthe smaller distinctives (fiunt legati dominorum). 

7. Without attempting here to explain* the laws of consecution, we 
may remark, to avoid misunderstanding, that in poetic accentuation, the 

Mugrdsh before Sill^q and the D‘cM before 'Athna'ch must be 
changed into a conjunctive, unless at least two unaccented syllables 
precede the chief distinctives. Here Sh^ivd mobile after Qd'me^, ^e'rS or 
Cho'lem (with MeMgh) is considered as forming a syllable. 

§ 16 . 

OP MAQQEPH AND MilTHllGH. 

These are both closely connected with the accents. 

1. Maqqe’ph (5|Jgia Under) is a small horizontal stroke 

between two words, which thus become so united that, in 
respect to tone and interpunction, they are regarded as one, 
and have but one accent. Two, three, and four words may 
be united in this way, e. g. every man, acS-bSTis 

every herb Gen. 1, 29, all which to him (was) 

Gen. 25, 5. 

Certain monosyllabic words, like "ix to, ~hs on, *nx sign of the 
Acc., "is all, are almost always thus connected. But a longer word 
may also be joined to a monosyllable, e. g. nb'Tjijnnn Gen. 6, 9, 
Gen. l, 7. 9; or two polysyllables, e. g. “lirs^risaia Gen. 7, 11. 
—Compare the Greek proclitics Iv, el;, lx, el, u>;, ov>, which as S.rova 
lean on the next word. 

2. Methegh (Jtiib a bridle), a small perpendicular line on 
the left of a vowel, indicates a kind of check upon the in¬ 
fluence of the accents as marking the tone-syllable, and shows 

1 The curious student is referred, for a full treatment of the Accents, to 
Ewald’s Lehrbuch d. hebr. Sprache, §§ 97—100. See also Prof. A. 0. Davidson’s 
Outlines of Heb. Accentuation. Edinb. 1861, the appendix to Delitsseh’s com¬ 
mentary on Psalms, and Deliissch’s review, in Curtiss’ English translation of 
Bickell’s elements (Leipz. 1877). It is to be noted that a thorough study of 
the accents can only be made with the aid of correct editions of the text, like 
those of Baer-DeliUseh, our ordinary texts being corrupt. 
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that the vowel, though not accented, should not be hastily 
passed over in pronunciation; (hence the other names of 
MetMgh: Ma^rikh i.e. lengthener, or ga'ya (m;*??) i- e. 

raising of the voice).* 

There has to he distinguished: 1) The lightMethegh. This 
is divided again into: <j) the ordinary Methegh of the secon¬ 
dary tone, as a rule on the second syllable before the tone, 
e. g. D1S“; hut also in the third when the second is closed, 
e. g. and, when the third cannot take it, even the 

fourth (open) syllable before the tone. This MetMgh may be 
repeated in the fourth syllable before the tone when it already 
stands in the second. Finally it is always added to the vowel 
of an open ultima which is joined by maqqeph to a word be¬ 
ginning with Sh‘wd pretonic, e. g. ’•iSTlbbo to prevent 

the Sh‘tvd from being regarded as silent. 

This Methegh never stands with the s copulative / therefore not. 
etc. Oitewise not *'33^ efc.—contrary to b, a, below; although 
atlT*l etc. according to b, 8, comp. § 10, 2. Eem.) 
b) the firm or indispensable Methegh. a) with all long 
vowels which are followed by vocal Sh‘rvd pretonic, e. g. 
nJap etc. p) to emphasize a long vowel immediately before 
Mdqqefph, e. g. “’bTiO Gen. 4, 25 (a, not 6). y) with l^ere which 
has lost its accent by the removal of the tone, to prevent its 
pronunciation as S^ghtl, e. g. ans (not ’dhebh). 8) with all 
vowels before composite Sh‘md e. g. D‘’i5y’S etc. except 

when the following consonant is doubled, e. g. Is. 62,2, 

because the sharpening by ddghe’sh excludes the lengthening 
of the vowel by Methegh. c) In the initial syllable of all forms 
of riTi to be, and n‘'n to live, where the n and n stand with 
silent SMtvd (for greater distinctness of utterance) e. g. 
fTinF) etc. C) with the Qd'mef of the plural forms n^3, house 
(thus D“'n3 bdttim etc.) and with prithee! to avoid the 
sounds bdttim, onnd. 

Every kind of light may in certain circumstance be changed 

into a conjunctive accent. 

I Comp, as the source of the article on Methegh, the tfaoiongdi discussion 
of S. Baer upon the “Metheg-Setzung nach ihren nberlieferten Gesetzen” in 
A. Mtrx, Archiv fur die wissenschafU. Erforschnng des A. Test. Heft I (Hallo 
1867), 8. 56, and Heft H (1868), S. 194. 
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2) The grave Methegh (Gaya in a more limited sense) is 

not employed to lengthen, but only to give more importance 
to a short vowel or an initial Sh‘md, especially to the Pdthach 
of the article or the prefixes b, a, a, when followed by Sh‘wd, 
e. g. n'SDTQn, nbpab etc., but not before (except and 
*>n'’n when they stand before Methegh or with the accent Pdshtd) 
nor before or after the ordinary Methegh. It is also put with 
interrogative n when it has Pdthach and at the right side of 
it e. g. (except before ■>, ddghdsh forte, or the tone). 

The so-called Sh‘wd Gaya is especially important in poetical 
accentuation, for purposes of musical recitation. It stands 
chiefly upon words whose principal tone is marked by a 
Distinctive without a preceding Conjunctive. 

3) The Euphonic Gaya, for the distinct enunciation of 
such consonants as, in consequence of the loss of the tone, 
might easily be neglected, e. g. ib Gen. 24, 9; nns PiD^B 
28, 2 etc. 

Bern. 1. The Methegh is of special service to the beginner, as indi¬ 
cating (according to letter a, above) the quantity of Qdme^ and CMreq 
before a Sk‘u>S. Thus in fijSS ^d-khHa' the MMhegh shows that the 
Sh‘wa is here vocal ; but the (-j-) in an open syllable before (—) must 
be long (§ 26, 3), consequently Qdm.es, not Qdmes-ehdt&'ph. On the con¬ 
trary, in riBsK ’Skhla without Methegh the {—) stands in a closed syl¬ 
lable and is consequently short (Qdm^-chdtu'ph). Thus also (they 
fear) with Methegh with a long ?, gi-r‘-u', but (they see) without 
Methegh with short t, yiru’; see also the rule about Qdmef and Qdnief- 
ehdtu'ph above in § 9. 

Bern. 2. It should be said however that the Jewish Grammarians 
do not consider syllables lengthened by Methegh as open. With them 
the Sh*wd is silent, in cases like nbsx (above), the 3 belonging to 
the preceding syllable. Comp. Baer. Torath’Emeth p. 9. and in Aferafs 
Archiv 1. p. 60. Bern. 1. 


§ 17 . 

THE QERfi’ AND KETHIBH. 

The margin of the Bible exhibits a number of various 
readings of an early date (§ 3, 2) called ’ip (read'), because 
in the view of the Jewish critics they are to be preferred 


* On Qer6 for Qeri cf. Kautzscb, Gram, des Bibl.-Aram., p. 81, note. 
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to what stands in the text, and to be read instead of what is 
there written, hence called {written). Those critics have 
therefore attached the vowel-signs, appropriate to the mar¬ 
ginal reading, to the corresponding word in the text; e. g. 
in Jer. 42, 6, we find in the text 'ijs, in the margin •’'ip IsriDN. 
Here the vowel-points in the text belong to the word in the 
margin, which is to be pronounced ’liniN rve; but in reading 
the K‘tMbh 13S, the proper vowels must be supplied, namely 
we. A small circle or asterisk over the word in the text 
always directs to the marginal reading. — With some words 
of frequent occurrence, that are always read otherwise than 
they are written, it has not been thought needful to put in 
the margin the word as read, but only to attach its vowels 
to the word in the text; and the word so pointed is called a 
Q’rSperpetuwn. So we find sin {Q. S*’n) in the Pentateuch 
wherever it stands as feminine (§ 32, Rem. 6); ISW©*. {Q’ri 
•iDfe'!) Gen. 30, 18 etc. comp. Gesen. Lex. and Baer-Delitzsch, 
Liber Genesis p. 84, aSw’i'; (:0*re properly obci'i'i; 

ri'n"^ the Lord), or nifT] {Q. D'’nbs God) whenever 

ijIS stands next before it in the text, but properly it is always 
nini Ydh-^i (comp. § 102, 2, Rem.). It occurs, however, in 
the cuneiform inscriptions in the form Ja'ava, according to 
to Sayce and Pinches' reading; cf. Strassmaier's Babylonische 
Texte, Heft VII, No. 307, line 2. 


CHAPTER n. 

PECULIARITIES AND CHANGES OP LETTERS; 
THE SYLLABLES AND THE TONE. 


§ 18. 

In order fully and rightly to comprehend the changes 
which the forms of the various parts of speech undergo, it 
is necessary first to get acquainted with certain general 
laws which govern those changes. These laws are founded 
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partly on the peculiarities of certain classes of letters, con¬ 
sidered individually or as combined in syllables, and partly 
on certain usages of the language in reference to the syl¬ 
lables and the tone. 


§ 19 . 

CHANGES OP CONSONANTS. 

The changes occasioned among consonants by the for¬ 
mation of words, inflection, euphony, or certain influences 
connected with the progress of the language, are commutation, 
assimilation, rejection and addition, transposition. 

1. Commutation takes place most naturally among letters 
which are homorganic or homogeneous (comp. § 6, Hem. 1 
on page 29), e. g. fby, Dby, Tby to exult; nsb, nnb, Aram. 
«sb to tire; Di— and (as plural ending) ; fnb and to 
press; ISO and “idd to close; t2bK and tabs to slip or escape. In 
process of time, and as the language approximated to the 
Aramaean, hard and rough sounds specially were exchanged 
for softer ones, e. g. bi?a for bya to reject, pn® for pm to laugh; 
and for the sibilants were substituted the corresponding flat 
sounds, as n for T, ts for s, n for «; which latter cases may 
be regarded as a return to an earlier pronunciation. 

This interchange of consonants affects the original forms 
of words more than it does their grammatical inflection; the 
consideration of it, therefore, belongs rather to the lexicon. 
Examples occur, however, in the grammatical inflection of 
words; viz., the interchange — a) of n and o in Hithpae'l, 
(§ 54 ); — &) of *1 and ■> in verbs PeYodh (§ 69), as ^b^ for nbl 
(he begat). 

2. Assimilation usually takes place when a consonant, at 
the close of a syllable, passes over into the one beginning 
the next syllable, so as to form with it a double sound, as 
illustris for inlustris, affero for adfero, aoXXaftpava) for auv- 
Xa{Ji|3dv(o. In Hebrew this occurs— 

a) most frequently with the slightly nasal 3, especially be¬ 
fore harder consonants, e. g. DtB® (for d®3^) from there, 
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(for n|Jtt) from this, (for ip:’’) he will give, Pin3 
(for Wnj) thou hast given. Before gutturals 3 is commonly 
retained (except sometimes with ti) ; also after the prefix b, as 
C|ji3h etc. and when the 3 is the third letter of the stem, 
as Rise thou hast dwelt (comp, however PPJ for nSDj); 
finally in isolated cases as Ps. 68, 3 (here and else¬ 
where probably as intentional emphasis in long pause, 
comp. Is. 29, 1; 58, 3. Deut. 33, 9). 

i) less frequently, and only in special cases, with b, 1, Pi, % 
e. g. nj 5 *) for n)3bi he will take; ]3i3n for fsispn to he esta- 
tlished, ■'bo for ‘»b who to me (§ 36); Pnx for MnS. 

c) in isolated cases with iinx e. g. nitBsoa Is. 27, 8; sSk 
from M Pis; finally t and •> mostly before sibilants in forms 
like nk’’. for “ik'''’ comp, § 71. 

In all these cases, the assimilated letter is expressed by 
DdghSsh forte in the next following. In a consonant at 
the end of the word, however, as it cannot be doubled 
(§ 20, 3, a), the Daghe'sh is omitted, e. g. Cjs nose for ti 3 S or 
C|3S) Pin for rah (prop, pap) to give, rb for Pin5 to bear; comp, 
ru^as for •coijiotvs. 

By way of assimilation backwards, we occasionally find a second 
weaker sound swallowed up by the stronger one before it; e. g. wbap 
from (§ 59, Bern. 3), siS^a for *injan from him (§ 103, 2). With 

this may be reckoned 3®'^ for aaC'; he will surround (§ 67, 5); pBK for 
(§ 66, 2) is more like Aramaic. 

3. The complete rejection or falling away of a consonant 
can only take place in the case of the weaker ones, 
viz. the breathings (8, Pi), or vowel-letters (3, i), or liquids 
(3, b). It happens—• 

a) at the beginning of a word {apheeresis), when such a feeble 
consonant has not a full vowel, and its sound is easily 
lost upon the ear, as 33113 and 13n38 {we), •© for “iB8 
(comp. No. 2, ft, above), ati {sit thou) for a®*^; kn for orig^ 
i HRR 2 Sam. 22, 41 for nn3 is an aphaeresis of a 
weak consonant with a strong vowel. Perhaps also ”n 
Judg. 19,11 for Ti;, and aT® for aW; Jer. 42,10 ; accord¬ 
ing to Kimchi also Pip Ezek. 17, 5 for “pS, and CPIP Hos 
ll,3forcnp> ^ 
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5) in the midst of a word (^syncope) when the weak conso¬ 
nant has Sh‘wd before it; thus x e. g. opin Gen. 25, 24, 
for Q'p«ip, DIP for mxp (as a rule the x in such cases is 
orthographically retained e. g. pwxT for ; often with 

n e. g. for (§ 23, 4, § 35 Rem. 2), b’op: for 
(§ 53. 1). — The syncope of x with Sh^wd occurs in cases 
like 'nxp for 'n??3; in nxpxD? Is. 27,8 (for nxDxg?) we have, 
through syncope of x, an open syllable artificially closed 
by dag. forte. In nxppS for nx'ip'? we have syncope of x 
(yet orthographically retained) in the beginning of the 
syllable. Finally, to syncope belongs the elision of i at 
the close of a syllable after a heterogeneous vowel, e. g. 
for T^!'. as well as of the i and ’ in verbs n"S (§ 75, 3). 
c) at the end of a word (apocope') e. g. ibpp.’ for orig. p^Bp.’; 
rl ‘74 prop, name (comp, 'jbu); x-):i (x orthographically re¬ 
tained). Upon the apocope of 1 and •> in verbs n"*? see § 75. 

4. To avoid harshness in pronunciation the addition of N 

^A'leph prostheticum), with its vowel, takes place sometimes 
at the beginning of a word, e. g. silT and sillN arm (comp. 
x6sf, hat. spiritus =’French esprit, Welsh ysprid). 

5. Transposition seldom occurs in the grammar, as in 

IlSPiOn for Haon?! (§ 54, 2) because sht is easier to sound than 
thsh; but oftener in the province of the lexicon, as tos and 
ate? lami, nbae and nDbW garment, naijbD and tooth; 

they are, however, chiefly confined to the sibilants and liquids. 

6. Softening occurs, for example,in 2313 star, from KaukabTi- 
Kawkabh for Kabhkahh (cf. Syr. raurah = rahrah) ; in ni’DttitD 
armlets or fillets for taphtaphdt; according to the usual view 
also ttl’N from 'insh; cf. § 96. 

Eem. For other cases of softeniog, cf. § 24,1, 6, Bern.; § 47,2, note 
1; § 93,1, Bern. 6, a and c; § 95, Bern. 

§ 20 . 

THE DOUBLING OP CONSONANTS. 

1. The doubling of a letter by Ddghe'sk forte (§ 13) takes 
place, and is essential, i. e. necessary to the form of the word 
{fidgh^sh essential )— 
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a) when the same letter is to be written twice in succession, 
without an intermediate vowel—or vocal Sh‘n>a; thus for 
^ 53 ri 3 we have 'ijn; we have given; for •'niifc, “'Pffi I have set; 
for ‘’pnnpn, ■’nnpn I have cut off. 
t) in cases of assimilation (§ 19, 2), as 'jn’’. for 1155 ^ In both 
these instances (a and b) it is called Daghefsh compen 
sative. 

c) when the doubling of a letter originally single is cha¬ 
racteristic of a grammatical form, e. g. “rab he has learned, 
but niab he has taught (Dagh^sh characteristic). 

The double consonant is actually and necessarily written twice 
(without admitting the compensation), whenever a vowel sound, even 
the shortest (a vocal Sh'wa), comes between. In the latter case ac¬ 
cording to the correct Massora, there should he a composite Sh‘wSt 
preceded by Methegh e. g. nbbip etc. (comp. § 16). The compos. 

Sh^wa does not stand before the t{, e. g. Gen. S7, 4, but also 

here the first 3 has Vocal Sh*uid (otherwise the 2d 3 would have natur¬ 
ally a Ddghe'sh lene). Also in cases where the first, of the two con¬ 
sonants has already been doubled by DSgh^sh forte, it can have no 
other than the Vocal Sh*wa and therefore a further contraction is 
impossible. This holds true also there when the Ddghe'sh forte (v. below 
3 6) has been omitted, e. g. in sibbr; really The form 

•'jjjh Ps. 9, 14 (not ‘'.55!>J) may be explained as Imper. JPi’el — "iy:Sn- in 
the Imper. Q&l the insertion of a Vocal ShHca under the first 9 would 
be just as strange as in Jer. 49, 28 and in the Imperf. onnaS’’ 

Jer. 5, 6. 

2 . A consonant is sometimes doubled merely for the sake 
of euphony. The use of Daghe'sh in such cases {Daghe'sh 
euphonic) is only occasional, as being less essential to the 
forms of words. It is employed— 
a) when two words are more closely united in pronunciation 
by doubling the initial consonant of the second (Ddghe'sh 
forte conjunctive), 1 ) in the first letter of a monosyllable 
or of a word accented on the first syllable and closely 
united by Maqq‘ph to a preceding word which ends in 
accented n— or n-^- (except when the n— is the ending 
of the 3. masc. sing. perf. of a verb n"b, or of a substan¬ 
tival infinitive) the so-called p“'n'n pulsum of the Jewish 
grammarians. Some limit the use of the ddchiq to 
the closest union of a monosyllable with a following 
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B'gadk^phath. However here belong also cases like “nil 
*173© Jer. 23,6 (for ia© is considered one accented syllable): 
n»rnn)5b Gen. 2, 23; Ps. 91, 11, and even with 

Besh Prov.15,1; si^i-nsBaii Gen. 43, 16. In all 

these cases the tone would be on the last syllable of the 
first word, if there were no Maqqeph. 

Bern. 1. It is very doubtful whether the close attachment of the 
Interrogative na (na) to the following word by Ddghesh forte must 
also be counted here. According to Olshmtsen this Ddghesh comes from 
assimilation of the really consonantal He. In favor of this hypothesis 
are a) the form urna etc, in which the U has been kept only ortho- 
graphically (therefore also n?B Exod. 4, 2 B?ba Is. 3, 15); b) the fact 
that the close union exists when no monosyllable or word accented on 
the first syllable follows, e.g. BS'nSTia Gen. 88, 29. 

Bern. 2. By no means do such examples as the following belong 
here: rota flM Ex. 15, 1, 21 (Comp, verse 11, nbaa, v. 13 v. 16, 

•)2S3). In all these cases the Ddghesh can be nothing but lene v. 
§ 21, 1. Bern. 

2) in the first letter of a monosyllable or word accented 
on the first syllable, after a closely connected Mil'el ter¬ 
minating in Qd'mes, n-;- or n-^. Such a Mit el is called 
by the Jewish grammarians p'>n‘i73 •'I]N veniens e longinquo 
(i. e. as to accent). The attraction of the following tone 
syllable through Daghesh forte conjunctive has here its 
reason in a rhythmical pressure, e.g. *> 3 © *^*'30 Ps- 68, 19; 

nD'in'in Is. 5, 14 (prefixes 2, p, ^ [exc. and 
Ps. 19, 8] receive no DagJiesK). Forms like "ini^ Ps. 
26,10; 13 a nfJnn Job 21, 16 as well as in’ nnpj?3 Is. 50, 8, 
with a receding accent, are likewise considered MiVil. The 
Daghesh is used even then when the attracted word does 
not begin with the principal accent, but with a syllable 
having Methegh, e. g. npn Ps. 37, 9; n^N, Is. 
44, 21; Ex. 25, 29. 

Bern. Exceptional are such cases as Deut. 32, 6 and 32, 
15; also because beginning with aspirates obsp Ex. 15,11; “Sjn Josh. 
8, 28; Ps. 77,16; Job 5, 27. 

6) when a consonant with Sh^wd, preceded by a short vowel, 
is doubled in order to sharpen the syllable still more, and 
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to make the Sh‘wd more audible {Ddghe’sJi dirimens), e. g 
*’53? for las? grapes Deut. 32, 32; comp. Gen. 49, 10, 
Ex. 2,3, Is. 57,6, 58,3, Job 17,2,1 Sam. 28,10, Ps. 45,10; 
Hos. 3, 2; Is. 9, 3. Several cases of this sort may be re¬ 
ferred to the influence of a following consonant.* 

c) when the final tone-syllable of a clause or sentence (§ 29,4), 
is to receive more strength and emphasis by the doubl¬ 
ing, the daghesh forte affectuosum, e. g. 'isrt for ’iSPJ they 
gave Ez. 27, 19, * 1 ^ 11 '’ for they waited Job 29, 21, 
Is. 33, 12. 

d) the doubling of liquids by the so-called Daghesh forte 
frmativum in the pronoun nrh, nsn, rts and in rosb 
wherefore, to give greater firmness to the preceding vowel. 

3. The Hebrew omitted, however, the doubling of a letter 
by Daghe'sh forte, in many cases where the analogy of the 
forms required it; viz.— 

o) almost always at the end of a word, because there the 
pronunciation, at least as handed down to us, does not 
easily admit of such a sharpening. Thus the syllable all 
would be pronounced, not as in German with a sharpened 
tone, but like the English all, call, small. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of doubling’* the consonant, they often lengthened 
the preceding vowel (§ 27, 2, 6), as a'*’ {multitude) from 
a5“i; D? (people) with a distinctive accent (§ 15, 3), for 
D? from DW. The exceptions are very rare, as Pit thou f., 
PP3 thou hast given Ez. 16, 33 (see § 10, 3, Rem.). 

V) often in certain consonants with vocal Sh‘wd in the body 
of a word (where the doubling of a letter is less audible, 
as in Greek aXro, Homeric for aXXexo). Under this rule 
come first “i and as well as the liquids a, 3 and b, and 
then the sibilants (except T), especially when a guttural 


* Kavtisch refers such cases chiefly to the nature of the consonant affected 
viz: liquids, sibilants, or the emphatic Qiph. Comp, however 3, b.—Ei, 

t The doubling of a final letter is also omitted in Latin, as fel (for/ell), 
gen. fellis; mel, gen. mellis-, os, gen. ossis. In the Middle-High German, the 
doubling of consonants never took place at the end of a word, but always in 
the middle (as in the Old-High Germ.), as val (Eall), gen. voiles; svam (Schwamm), 
etc.; Grimm’s Deutsche Gramm. 2nd ed. I. 383. 
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follows, and finally the emphatic p. Of the B^gadh^phat 
n is found only once (Is. 22,10) without B&gMsh. Examples: 
Q'T,?! always the prefix t in the Impf. of the verb), 

ns3«b, •'jrri, ’ibbn, finpl etc. In correct MSS. the 

omission of the Ddghesh is indicated by the Raphe stroke 
(§ 14) over the consonant. Moreover the preceding short 
vowel, which would be lengthened in open syllables, indi¬ 
cates that at least a virtual doubling takes place by means 
of the Dag. forte implic. v. § 22, 1. Rem. 

c) In the gutturals (see § 22, 1). 

Bern, We sometimes find Daghe'sh omitted, especially in the later 
hooks in an abnormal way by lengthening the preceding vowel which 
is usually chtreq (comp, mile for mille), as inw he terrifies them for 
'jBn'; (Hah. 2,17), m'pij Is. 60, 11 fiery darts for ripj. 


§ 21 . 

ASPIRATION; WHERE IT OCCDRS AND WHERE NOT. 

The hard but thin (tenuis) sound of (ti, B, D, “l, 3, a) the six 
aspirates with Daghe^sh lene inserted, is to be regarded, 
agreeably to the analogy which languages generally exhibit 
in this respect, as their original pronunciation, from which 
gradually arose the softer and weaker aspirated sound (§ 6, 3 
and § 13). The original hard pronunciation maintained itself 
in greatest purity when it was the initial sound, and after a 
consonant; but when it immediately followed a vowel or vocal 
Sh’nrd, it was softened and aspirated by the influence of the 
vowel, so pdr^^ becomes p'lB''. yiphro'^; bb kol, bbb I’khol. 
Hence the aspirates take Daghe'sh lene: 

1. At the beginning of words, a) without exception when 
the preceding word ends with a vowelless consonant, as ■|3"bS 
'dl-ke'n (therefore), •'■'B py 'c? p‘ri (fruit-tree, lit. tree of fruit), 
h) at the beginning of a chapter (iT'ffiS’na in the beginning 
Gen. 1 , 1), a verse, or even of a minor division of a verse 
(consequently after a distinctive accent, § 15, 3), even when 
the preceding word ends with a vowel. The distinctive accent 
in such a case prevents the influence of the vowel on tho 

6 
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following tenuis, e. g. it happened when Jud. 11, 5 

(on the contrary, it was so Gen. 1, 7); TSSS Hafl* 

m;“Nn audio! the face of the ground was dried up Gen. 8, 13; 
“(■'jS sibcn (with dist. accent) 4, 5, but in ver, 6 ¥;‘’;b (with 
conj. accent); •’a ■'nn^ Gen. 35, 5; ‘'a ‘’ncO 

Ex. 5, 14. 

Eem. 1. The vowel letters S, 1, n, as such, naturally effect no 
close of syllable and are therefore followed in close connection by 
aspirates without Ddghesh, e. g. Pin SSOil etc. On the contrary syllables 
are closed by consonantal I and ' as well as by Pi with Mappiq, e. g. 
DPI'S 'is WS Ps. 2S, 14. {Ddghesh lene is therefore regularly found 
after PTlPl', because ‘’IHn was read instead of it;§ 17.) 

2. In a number of cases the Ddghesh lene remains, although 
a vowel closely precedes. It is almost always so when the word begins 
with combinations of consonants like the following: 33, 3?, 33, G3 

(i. e. the aspirates with Sh‘wd before another aspirate); 33 is uncertain; 
according to David Kimchi 13, 13 and 33 must remain aspirate. Some* 
times the first letter in the above cases has a Ddghesh, even when it 
is followed by a firm vowel instead of Sh^wd. In all these cases an 
endeavor is shown to prevent too great an accumulation of aspiration. 
Doubly anomalous are the forms 1313 Is. 64, 12 and bsbs Jer. 80, 9. 

2. In the middle of words after silent Sh*wd, i. e. at the 
oeginning of a syllable, immediately preceded by a vowelless 
consonant, e. g. Naii ylr-pd' (heheals), “iST' he remembers, DnbB;j 
ye have killed. On the contrary, after vocal Sh‘wd the soft 
pronunciation obtains, e. g. kB"i r’phd {heal thou), STiaB she 
was heavy. 

On l^bajj, and like forms see in § 10, 3. 

Whether Sh^wd be vocal and consequently cause the aspiration of 
the tenuis, depends upon the formation of the respective words. It 
is always vocal 

a) when it has arisen from the weakening of a strong vowel, e. g. ^B11 
pursue ye (not iisil) from Cjl'J; 'sba (not ■’sbo) formed immediately 
from O'shu kings (on the contrary, 'sba tnal-ki', because it is formed 
directly from 3bo m&lk); nr'3 house-ward (not Pin'3) from n“a. 
h) With the 3 in the suffixes of the 2d person (t;—, db—, ■jb—), in 
which vocal Sh*wd is characteristic, see § 58, 3, b. 

Bern. 1. The form IPHSia thou (fern.) hast sent, where we might 
expect the feeble pronunciation of n on account of the preceding 
vowel, was originally niibiS; and the sound of the n, notwithstanding 
the slight vowel sound thrown in before it, was not changed. Comp. 
§ 28, 4 . 
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2. The hard or soft pronunciation of these letters does not affect 
the signification of the words (comp, in Greek Op/'c, rpi^d;); but this 
affords no ground to deny that such a distinction was made in the sound. 


§ 22 . 

PECULIARITIES OF THE GUTTURALS, 

The four gutturals, n, n, y, N, have the following pro¬ 
perties in common, which result from the pronunciation pe¬ 
culiar to them; yet and y, both having a weaker sound 
than n and Pi, differ from these in several respects. 

1. The gutturals cannot really he doubled in pronunciation, 
although they may be strengthened and so they do not admit 
Ddghe'sh forte. But we must here carefully distinguish 
between a) the complete omission of the doubling and V) the 
so-called half, or better virtual doubling. In the first case 
the syllable preceding the letter which omits Daghe'sh becomes 
longer in consequence of the omissionhence its vowel is 
commonly lengthened, especially before K {alrvays after the 
article § 35); as a rule also before y, less often before n, and 
still less before n. The second case admitted a sharpening 
of the syllable, though orthography excluded the Ddghefsh f. 
(as the ch in the German sicker, machen, has the sharp pro¬ 
nunciation without being written double), and hence the short 
vowel almost universally maintains its place before these 
letters, or in some cases, when it is a Pdthdch followed by a 
guttural with Qdme^, it is merely augmented into S‘ghdl. This 
virtual doubling takes place most frequently with n, usually 
with n, more rarely with y and very seldom with s. 

Bxampl3s of a) ixa (f. Tfta); cnsn f. Difl; inn; san? (f. 

Nani). Of b) ttiinn, insj, inn, t)!ina (f. B!in3a); asinn, a^'inn; isa, 

lisn (on the contrary before 5 as initial letter of the tone-syllable 
always Qd'mes of the article, e. g. 3isn and so mostly before n, 


< Comp, terra and the French terre; the Genn. Bolle and the-Prenoh rdle; 
Germ. drolUg, and Fr. d/rhle. In this omission we see an enervating of the 
language. The fresher and more original sounds of the Arabic (§ 1, 6), still 
admit always the doubling of the gutturaht 


8* 
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e. g- whilst "ftfi Gen. 6, 19 is an exception); y?*5, etc.-* 
In all these cases of virtual doubling the Daffhe'sh forte is to be 
regarded at least as implied (therefore it is called Daphe'sh forth 
implicitum, occultum, delitescens). 

2. The gutturals are apt to take a short A sound before 
them, because this vowel is organically closely akin to them. 
Hence—■ 

a) Before a guttural, Pa'tMch is used instead of any other 
short vowel, such as i, e (CMreq parvum, S'ghdl), and even 
for the rhythmically long e and o (l^ere and Chblem ); e. g. 
naf sacrifice for piaf, yac report for ya©. This is still 
more decidedly preferred when the form with PathSch is 
the original one, or is otherwise admissible. Thus in the 
Imper. and Impf. Qal of verbs, nb© send thou, nbo*’. he 
will send (not in'bO";); Perf. Pi el nb© (not nb©); « 

youth, “lan^ (not ‘lari';) he will desire. In the last 3cases,d 
is the original vowel. 

Rem. But before the weak R final the — remains, e. g. trjB; 
ROT, etc. 

V) After a heterogeneous long vowel i. e. after all except 
Qd'me^, the hard gutturals (consequently not K) demand, 
when standing at the end of the word, the insertion of a 
hasty a {Pa'thach furtive) between them and the vowel. 
This Pa'thach is placed under the guttural but sounded 
before it. It is merely an orthographical indication not 
to neglect the guttural sound in pronunciation, e. g. n*n 
ru“ch (spirit), n^ibo shd-lu"ch (sent), ni*; re“ch (odour), 
yn re“' (companion), m^ga-bho^h (high) when consonantal 
n is final, it necessarily takes etc. 

But without Pclthach furt. and so with hard gut¬ 

turals at the beginning of a syllable e. g. ■'rei etc. 

For the same reason the Swiss pronounces ich as t“cA, Bwih as 
Bu^eh, and the Arabian tv'iaa as mesV'eh, though neither writes the 
supplied vowel. The LXX write s instead of FSthach furtive, as ns 
Nuie, at times a, as Ts86o6* (also ’Ia68ou). 


1 Compare with the above our use of a furtive e before r after long e, », 
« and the, diphthong ou, e. g. here (sounded Ae<y), fire (finr), pure (p&er), and 
eur (ouer).— Pr. 
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Rem. 1. The guttural sometimes exerts an influence on the follow- 
ing vowel. But the examples (esp. with n) are few, and are to ba 
regarded rather as exceptions than as establishing a general rule, e. g. 
nyj a youth (not bsa deed (not bss); but also cnn etc. 

2. S'ghdl is used instead of Chi'req attenuated from Palhach both 
before and under the guttural, but only in an initial syllable, as 
(also 1231:!;;), 'Ijan, sisn;, inKs, etc. 

When, however, the syllable is sharpened by Daghe'sh, the more 
slender and sharp Chireq is retained even under gutturals, as bjii, njii, 
Uafi; but when the sharpening of the syllable ceases by the falling 
away of Haghesh, the S'ghol, which is required by the guttural,- 
returns, e. g. const, state meditation; constr. state 

■)'i">Tn tiisiow. 

3. Instead of simple Sh’rva vocal (§ 10, 1), the gutturals 
take a composite Sh‘rvd (§ 10, 2), e. g. bB)5S{, “lies, Cbrs, 
iiun© they have slain, tffir©'’ they mill slay. This is the most 
common use of the composite Sh'was. 

4. When a guttural stands at the end of a (closed) syl¬ 

lable, in the midst of a word, it may retain its silent Sh'wd, 
especially with n or y at the end of the tone-syllable, e. g. 
r\n5® thou hast sent, but also before the tone (v. examples 
under No. 2, Rem. 2) and this also with n and s. But more 
often it occurs that, before the tone, the closed syllable is arti¬ 
ficially opened by giving to the guttural a slight vowel 
(one of the composite Sh‘rvds), which has the same sound as 
the full vowel preceding, as he thinks (also 

fos po^lo (f. ■fcyB), pTr": (also pTP':); this composite Sh'wa 
is changed into the short vowel with which it is com¬ 
pounded, whenever the following consonant loses its full 
vowel in consequence of an increase at the end of the word, 
e. g. ^pin";, lip?;; yo-obh^-dhu' (from Pps;;), ya-hdph'^-khu’ 
(from psn;’). 

Rem. 1. The gi-ammarians call simple ShHod under the gutturals 
hard (ilil'a), and the composite Sh*was in the same situation soft (ns";). 
See more in the observations on verbs with gutturals (§§ 62—65). 

2. Respecting the choice between the three composite Sli'was it 
may be remarked, that— 

a) n, n, s, at the beginning of syll. prefer but a prefers e. g. 

lian ass, ahri to kill, ■viast to say. But when a word receives an 
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increase at the end, or loses the tone, S also takes - 7 - fconsidered as 
lighter), as ■'ix io, but cr'ix to you; bbx to eat, but Gen. 3, 11 , 
Comp. § 27, Eem. 5. 

i) In the middle of a word, the choice of a composite Sh'wa is regu¬ 
lated by the vowel (and its class), which another word of the same 
form, but without a guttural, would take before the Sh'^wa; as Per/’. 
Btplit'l Tb'v! (after the form b'Cjin), Inf, I'arfl (after 
Perf. Hoplid'l “trffj (after bopn). 

For some further vowel changes in connection with gutturals, see 
§ 27, Eem. 2 . 

5. The “ 1 , which in sound belongs also to the gutturals 
(§ 6, 4), shares with the other gutturals only the charac¬ 
teristics mentioned above in No. 1, and a part of those given 
in No. 2; viz.— 

d) The exclusion of Daghe'sh forte; in which case the vowel 
before it is always lengthened, as •j'la he has blessed for 
^"la to bless for tf^a. 

V) The use of Pathdch^ before it, in preference to the other 
short vowels, though this is not so general as in the case 
of the other guttural sounds, e. g. and he saw, while 
the fiill form nSTi is in use; nD*“i for 10*1 and he turned 

V : • T - T T - 

back, ana for ic*] and he caused to turn back. 

Eare exceptions to the principle given under letter a are rivio 
i» 8 r-ra'«A (trouble) Prov. 14, 10; Ti*® fo khorra'th shor-re'kh (thy 

navel was not cut) Ez. 16, 4,- (cf. Pr. 3, 8 ); 't'S'r.'d Cant. 5, 2 nr."'at)n 

1 Sam. 10, 24 (the Arab, and Samar, retains this doubling, and the 

LXX write 2a^^a). A case of virtual doubling (after c for ip) is 
found in Is. 14, 3 and in 1 Sam. 83, 28 Sjh'ia (for CjlTlo), comp. 

2 Sam. 18, 16. 1 •• • 


§ 23. 

OF THE FEEBLENESS OF THE BREATHINGS S AND SI. 

1 . The S, a light and scarcely audible breathing in the 
throat, regularly loses its feeble power as a consonant (i. e. 


> The preference of r for the vowel a is seen also in common Greek, e. g. 
in the feminine of adjectives ending in poj, as ^avepd for ipavtpij from 
(pavipo;.—Tr. 
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quiesces), whenever it stands without a vowel at the end of a 
syllable. It then serves merely to prolong the preceding 
vowel (like the German h in rok, geh, nahte), as in NStt he 
has found, sbtt he was filled, NS'a to find, 8!133, rsia (from 
nsstt), In cases like vtya, son etc. the 8 has 

only an orthographical significancy. 

2. On the contrary 8 retains, generally, its power as a 
consonant and guttural in all cases where it begins a word 
or syllable, as IttS he has said, WNig they have rejected, or in 
a closed syllable with silent Sh‘rvd e. g. 1'185 neddr, or where 
it is protected by Chateph in a slightly closed syllable e. g. 
bbsb for to eat. Yet even in this case it sometimes loses its 
consonant sound, a) when it follows with a long vowel, a 
half-vowel {vocal Sh‘wd) in the middle of a word; for then 
the vowel under 8 is shifted back, to the place of the Sh"wd, 
as in n‘'08‘;) {heads) forBiCSI., D8'73 for 08^3 Neh. 6, 8, DinStt 
{two hundred) for D'^n8a; it is orthogr. in 1‘ie8“i for 'jiffitt'i, D'lNch 
{cho^i'm) for D‘'8t3n 1 Sam. 14, 33, Sometimes this causes a still 
greater change in the syllables, as flSNbtt for fisitba, nif!;::!? 
for nit^pb or with silent Sh^wd bsyaC''. for b85520^; b) when 
it stands with (-^) or (—) preceded by their corresponding 
firm vowel, the latter is sometimes lengthened and retains 
8 only as a vowel letter (or merely orthographically), e. g, 
bs8;'5 Num. 11, 25 for bS8?i; b3ii“' modified from b38^ for 
b?8|;; “\b8b for *ib8b etc. An elision of the Chateph and 
retention of the short vowel occurs in ‘’j‘181 and my lord for 
••r'iSJ!, •’:‘l8b for ‘’3‘i8b (§ 102, 2) r)8;)1 Is. 41, 25, etc. 

Instead of S in such a case, there is often written one of the vowel 
letters 1 and ■>, according to the nature of the sound, the former with 
6 and the latter with t and t; e. g. ”i'3 for 1X3 (cistern), D''i (bvffxilo) 
for DX1, pKjii (first) for “(liasi in Joh 8, 8 ; comp, "ibfor xb (not) 1 Sara. 
2, 16 in KHldbh; at the end of a word n also is written for X, as 
fibai (he fills) for xbui Job 8 , 21. 

3. When 8 is thus quiescent, it is sometimes entirely 
dropped, e. g. iriii (/ went forth) for •'mi;', ‘’nbia (/ am full) 
for ‘’r85lQ Job 32, 18,1^8 (/ say) constantly for nisSit, 'ibB for 
*i8bB Ezek. 28, 16, ni®“b {to lay waste) 2 K. 19, 25 for niNfflnb 
{K‘lh.) comp. Is. 37, 26. 
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Bern. 1. In Aramsean the N becomes a vowel much more readily 
than in Hebrew; but in Arabic, on the contrary, its power as a con¬ 
sonant is much firmer. According to Arabic orthography K serves also 
to indicate the lengthened d/ but in Hebrew the examples are very I’aie, 
in which it is strictly a vowel-letter for the long A sound, as in BX^ 
Hos. 10, 14 for the usual Cp he stood up, ttixp poor Prov. 10, 4, 13, 23 
for t;-; (comp. § 7, 2). Hebrew orthography generally omits, in this 
case, the vowel-letter (§ 8, 3). 

2. In Syriac 8 even at the beginning of words cannot be spoken 
■with a half vowel (vocal SVwd), but always receives then a full vowel, 
usually E, as Aram, irx, in Syr. 'Vs) . Accordingly in Hebrew, also, 
instead of a composite ShHvd it receives, in many words, the c(>i re¬ 
sponding long vowel, as “iiix girdle for “''u??! B''irx tents for 
nr-x stalls for n'is'JX, ®X halte ye Ex. 10, 23 for ®x. 

3. We may call it a mode of writing common in Arabic, when at 
the end of a word an 8 (without any sound) is added to a final it, * 
and S, as XtsVin for {they go) Josh. 10, 24; 8®X (they are willing) 
Is. S8, 12; also'^8''p; for 'p: pure, Xtb for th if, 8’SX for then, 8isp 
for iap myriad Nek. 7, 66^ 72. As to the 8 in 8^n and X'p, see also 
§ 32, Bern. 6. 

4. The n is stronger and firmer than the «. It never loses 
its consonantal sound (^quiesces) in the middle of a word; ^ at 
the end it is always a vowel letter, and only consonantal when 
it takes Mdppiq (§ 14, 1). Yet at times the consonant sound 
of w at the end of a word is given up, and n (without Mdppiq, 
or rather with Raphe fi) takes its place to indicate better the 
softening, e.g. (to her') Num. 32, 42 for rt'b. Job 31, 22, Ex. 
9,18. Often an elision of ri occurs through so-called syncope; a) 
by transferring its vowel to the place of the preceding vocal Sh‘wd 
(v. § 23, 2, a, with «) e. g. (the n of the article) ipzb 
(at the morning) for ipiapib, yiNla (in the land) for 

(Impf. Hiph.) for inpri*; contracted inti*'. b) by 

contraction of the vowels preceding and following the n, 
e. g. WD (also written nno) from fincw («4 -m = i 5). — In 
other cases, however, the vowel under n is displaced by the 
one before it, as oa (in them) from ona. 


1 Only seeming exceptions are proper names, as bxnlBS , , which are 

compounded of two words, and therefore soihetimes written separately (also forms 
like for bxpljn). So also njBhB'J acc. to many MSS. instead of njBTIB'J 
in the printed text of Ter. 46, 20, artificially separated by Maqq€pk 
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According to this, the so-called quiescent n at the end 
of a word stands, sometimes, in the place of the consonant rt. 
But usually it serves quite another purpose, viz., to represent 
final a, as also o, e and e (S^gho'l), e. g. niSS, nba, riba, nba, 
nb 3 i\ See § 7, 2, and § 8, 3. 

Eem. In connection with o and e, fl is occasionally changed for 1 
and ' (’'K']=ria“, •'3n=nir Hos. 6, 9), and in all cases for x according 
to later and Aramaean orthography, particularly with a, e. g. XJia 
(steep) Ps. 1S7, 2 for flJlB, xii;: (to forget) Jer. 33, 39 for nic;, etc., which 
shows that the so-called vowel letter, n final, has chiefly an ortho¬ 
graphical importance. 


§ 24.. 

CHANGES OP THE EEEBLE LETTERS 1 AND ’»• 

The *1 w and the i y are as consonants so feeble and soft, 
approaching so near to the corresponding vowel-sounds u and i, 
that they easily turn into these vowels in certain positions. 
On this depend, according to the relation of the sounds and 
the character of the grammatical forms, still further changes 
which require a general notice in this place, but which will 
also be explained in detail wherever they occur in the in¬ 
flection of words. This is especially important for the form 
and inflection of the feeble stems, in which a T or occurs 
as a stem consonant (§ 69 etc., § 85, III.—VI, and § 93). 

1. The cases where T and lose their power as con¬ 
sonants and turn into vowel-sounds, are principally only in 
the middle and end of words, their consonant sound being 
nearly always heard at the beginning. (Respecting the use 
of !| for ■' and, see § 26, 1, and § 104, 2, c.) These cases are 
chiefly the following: — 

c) When t or t stands at the end of a syllable with 
a silenl Sh‘wd immediately after a homogeneous vowel. 
The feeble letter has not strength enough, in this po¬ 
sition, to maintain its consonant sound but blends with 
its homogeneous vowel. Thus aWPi it has been inhabited 
for at'in or awn, he awakes for !TTtrT'3 for 

n“iW’3; so also at the end of the word, e. g. ‘’lay'i&A-ri' 
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(properly -riy, hence fern. 'ihh-ny-ya!) a Hebrew; 

(made) Job 41, 25 for iW (comp, tmw 1 Sam. 25, 18 
in K‘tMbh). Thus the vowel substance of T and “i is blended 
with the preceding vowel into one (necessarily long) vowel, 
hut they are mostly retained orthographically as quiescent 
letters. But after a heterogeneous vowel they sound as 
consonants (according to § 8, 5), as in lb© quiet, “it May 
{month), lia nation, “"iba disclosed. Yet with a preceding 
short d the 1 and “> mostly form a diphthongal d and e; see 
below, No. 2, b. 

b) When 1 or i is preceded by vocal Sh‘wd, and such syl¬ 
lables are formed as q‘wom, b‘wo. Hence sia to come for 
813, Dip to arise for Dip. When 1 and •' preceded by Sh'wa 
come to stand at the end of a word, they are either entirely 
dropped and orthographically replaced by n (e. g. np? 
from “' 33 , though we have also the regularly formed “'33 
fletus; comp. § 93) or they are likewise softened into their 
vowel sound. In the latter case the with its homogeneous 
Chireq, also attracts the tone and the preceding vowel 
becomes Sh^wd, as e. g. •'““ifi from “'“iB, really •'Ib; T 
changed into *l is often without the accent (e. g. inn 
from inn). 

c) Very seldom when the feeble letter has a full vowel both 
before and after it; as Dip surgendo for Dilp, Dip for Dllp. 
Comp, in latin mihi=mi, quum=cum. 

In Syriac, where these letters flow still more readily into vowel- 
sounds, ■’ is sounded, even at the beginning of words, merely as i, not 
as 1 or 1 (like e for N § 23, 3, Rem. 2); and so in the LXX iTisin'^ is 
written ’louSd, pT!^ ’loadx. Hence may be explained the Syriac usage, 
examples of which occur also in Hebrew, which shifts the vowel i, 
belonging to the feeble letter, forward to the preceding consonant, 
which should properly have simple Sh'wa, e.g. as the superiority 

for Eo. S, lo, (in some editions) for iblj')'! Job 29, 21 (acc. 

to Kimchi and the 1. pers. is punct. bapN to avoid con¬ 

fusion; in fact the Babylonian punct. has always i instand of e). 

2. After such a contraction has taken place, the vowel- 
letter quiesces (see No. 1, a above) regularly in a long vowel 
Eespecting the choice of this vowel, the following rules may 
be laid down:— 
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d) When the vowel is short and homogeneous with the 
vowel-letter (l or they are contracted into their corre¬ 
sponding long vowel, as au''*; he is good for at:'’'’ (ana¬ 
logous to 'taa'’.), acin for aia-n. 
l) When a short a stands before *’ and 1, then we get diph¬ 
thongal e and 6 (according to § 7, 1); thus a'’t:’t3 becomes 
a''i:‘’t 3 domg good; a'’t'in, a'’fflin; nb'iy, nbiy.‘ 
c) But when the vowel is heterogeneous («), while the 
character of the form prevents contraction to a diphthong, 
especially at the end of words, the above mentioned 
dropping of 1 and ^ (No. 1, h), or the substitution of n 
occurs. So especially in the so-called n"b verbs, e. g. orig. 
'''^?=('')^5=nba, whilst a after the rejection of comes to 
stand in an open syllable, and must be lengthened to 
d. n stands orthographically for the long vowel; in the 
same way nbo for lb®.* On the origin of nbai. from ■’ba'J 
V. § 75, 1; upon D]5 as perf. of Dip § 72, 2; upon ^b; etc. 
from nbl § 69, 1. 


§ 25. 

IMMOVABLE OE FIRM VOWELS. 

What vowels in Hebrew are firm and not removable, can 
be known, certainly and completely, only from the nature of 
the grammatical forms, and from a comparison with the 
Arabic, in which the vowel-system appears purer and more 
original than in Hebrew. This holds, especially, of the esseti- 
tially long vowels in distinction from those which are long 
only rhythmically, i. e. through the influence of the tone and 
of syllabication, and which, having arisen out of short vowels. 


> Instances in which no contraction takes place after a short a are 
C'’:"' 2 ‘ia ‘itsing the right hand 1 Chron. 12, 2; I chastise them Hos. 

7, 12; I aw “■t ease Job 3, 26. At times both forms are found, as rib’S 

and nb"P evil; “’H living, construct state ’’H. Analogous is the contraction of 
n’a (ground-form death, constr. Wa; (ground-form"('??) eye, constr. 'j'’?. 

2 The Arab, often writes in this case (etymologically) ‘'bs, but speaks galdt, 
Bo the LXX write as 2iva. But in Arabic sbia is written for ’blU and 
sounded shdld. 
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readily become short again or become Sli^ivd by a change in 
the position of the tone and in the division of the syllables. 
The beginner may be guided by the following specifications: — 

1. The essentially long and hence hardly changeable 
vowels of the second and third class, viz., i, u, 6, are mostly 
expressed in the text by their vowel-letters, i and e by « 
and 6 by i, with their appropriate vowel signs; thus i—, 

!|, i, as in -■'l?*’' he does well, bD‘'n palace, boundary, bip 
voice. The defective mode of writing these vowels (§ 8, 4) is 
frequent enough; e. g. at:'':; for ba? for b^iaa, bp for bip; 

but this is merely a difference of orthography, by which 
nothing is essentially changed in the nature and quantity of 
such a vowel, and the « in baa is as essentially long as in 
baaa; comp. § 8, 4. 

It is an exception, when now and then a merely tone-long vowel 
of these two classes is written fully, e. g. the d in biap'; for 

2. The essentially long and immovable d (so far as it is 
not become b; see § 9, No. 10, 2) has in Hebrew, as a rule, 
no representative among the consonants, though in Arabic 
it has, viz., the », which occurs in Hebrew but very seldom 
(§ 9, 1, § 23, 3, Eem. 1). For ascertaining, therefore, whether 
a is long by nature (a) or only tone-long (a), there is no guide 
but a knowledge of the forms (see § 84, Nos. 6, 13, 28). 

Cases like MSB (§ 23, 1) do not belong here. 

3. Unchangeable is also a short vowel in a sharpened 
syllable (§ 26, 6), followed by Ddghe'sh forte, e. g. 3:5 thief; 
likewise in every closed syllable (§ 26, 2, e) which is followed 
by another closed syllable, e. g. wobo garment, '(■i'’3X poor, 

wilderness. 

r t • 

4. Such are also the vowels lengthened because a Ddghesh 
forte has been omitted on account of a guttural, according to 
§ 22, 1 (or *1 see § 22, 5), e. g. ISK for he has refused, 
!J13 for he has been blessed. 
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§ 26. 

OP SYLLABLES AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE QUANTITY 
OP VOWELS. 

To obtain an adequate view of the laws, according to 
which the long and short vowels are chosen or exchanged 
one for another, a previous acquaintance is required with 
the theory of the syllable on which that choice and exchange 
depend. The syllable may then be viewed with reference, 
partly to its commencement (its initial sound) as in No. 1, 
and partly to its close (its final sound) as in Nos. 2—7. 

1. With regard to the commencement of the syllable, it is 
to be observed, that every syllable must begin with a con¬ 
sonant; and there are no syllables in the language which 
begin with a vowel. The single exception is n (««<?), in certain 
cases for *], e. g. in (§ 104, 2, c)f The word irs is no 
exception, because the 8 has here its consonant force as a 
light breathing. 

2. With regard to the close of a syllable, it may end — 

a) With a vowel, and is then called an open or simple 

syllable, e. g. in nba]? qa-\a'l-td the first and last are open. 

See No. 3. 

h) With one consonant, and called a closed or mixed syllable, 

as the second in bcjs qd-\Sll, aab le-bh^bh. See No. 5. 

Here belongs also the sharpened syllable, as the first 

in bajj qat-\e'l. See No. 6. 

c) With two consonants, as in tsop qbsht, pbup qd-\cllt; comp. 

§ 10, 3. 

We shall now (in Nos. 3—7) treat in particular of the 

vowels that are used in these various kinds of syllables. 

3. The open or simple syllables have, as a rule, a long 
vorvelf whether they have the tone, as in ^^3 in thee, iso book, 

• It may be questioned whether in the above position be a real exception; 
for ought probably to be pronounced ttmmalekh (not Hmdlekh), the 1 

retaining its feeble w sound before the Shureq. —2V. 

J In opposition to the fundamental law in Hebrew (long vowel in open 
syllable) the Arabic, and partly also the other Semitic languages retain every- 
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©“Ip sanctuary, or not, as in bup, grape, they mil 
fear. Usually there is a long vowel (Qa'me^, less frequently 
^elre) in an open syllable before the tone (pretonic vowel), 
e. g. onb, D>ip^ bup, aab.‘ 

Short vowels in open syllables occur more or less apparently:— 
a) In dissyllabic words formed by means of a helping vowel (§ 28, 4) 
from monosyllables (S‘gholates), as bna hroolc, house, a'lf let him 
increase, from the crude forms bfi;, R’ja, But the helping vowel 

cannot be taken strictly as a full vowel, i. e. it does not effect a 
complete close of the syllable. Forms like bn| (arab. nachl etc.) are 
therefore to be taken as one closed syllable. 
h) The so-called union-vowel (§ 58, 3) in certain forms of the suffixes, 
as ■'ibap (Arab, qdtalani).^ 

c) Sometimes before the so-called Se local (n—), which has not the 
tone (§ 90, 2), e. g. npa"ia towards the wilderness; however only in the 
construct state (1 K. 19. 15), because the character of the form is un¬ 
changed, elsewhere it is npa'ta. 

In all these cases the short vowel is supported by the chief tone of 
the word.® Elsewhere it has at least the support of Methegh, viz. — 

d) In these combinations, - 7 ——, ——as “iaso his taste, he 
will bind, *b3>Q his deed. In all these cases there really at first existed 
a closed syllable, but the guttural had caused the Chateph, and with it 
the opening of the syllable (comp, however 1 K. 20, 14). For 
cases like comp. § 104, 2. 


where the orig. short vowels in open syllables. The above Heb. wonls in their 
Arabic forms sound as Ihkd, sifr, quds, qdtdld, ‘tndJ.TIndoubtedlytherefore the 
Hebrew had also short vowels in open syllables. Still it would be very 
hazardous to suppose that the present pronunciation is derived from the 
solemn, slow and chanting way of reading the Old Testament in the synagogues 
for with this hypothesis, facts like the very ancient lengthening of i and ii 
in the open syllable to e and 0 would remain unexplained. 

1 The Arabic has for this pretonic vowel constantly a short vowel (Idhum, 
ydgum, etc.); the Aramaic only a tiocaf Sh^ioa, “nb, Dlp'^, bap, 35 b, -which 
is the ease also in Hebrew, when the tone is shifted forward (§ 27, 3 , o). 
But this pretonic vowel must not be regarded as if it had been adopted, per¬ 
haps in place of Sh'wa, on account of the tone on the following syllable; but 
it originally was a short vowel, and the circumstance of its standing before 
the tone-syllable only lengthens it, wiiilst it is reduced to a vocal Sh'wa upon 
the shifting forward of the tone. 

2 But as 3 is often Dagheshed, we may presume that the accented Pdthdeh 
causes a sharpening of the following liquid which is equivalent to the closing 
of the syllable. 

3 Compare the effect of the Arsis on the short vowel in classical prosody. 
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«) In some other forms, ^ ye-che-z^qd' (they are strong), 

jto ol‘kha' {thy deed). These cases had originally a closed syllable (there¬ 
fore also the other case originally sounded 

The fii’st syllable in 0 ''")tin, ICTTfi, and similar forms, does not be¬ 
long here (cf. No. 6); neither does accented — (fr. a) in suffix as 
on D'lianio and 0''lS';i3 (d for —) comp. p. 44, No. 2. 

4. The above described independent syllables with the 

firm vowel are often preceded by a consonant with vocal Sh^wd 
(simple or composite). Such consonants with vocal Sh"wd 
have never the value of an independent syllable, and they 
constantly lean on to the stronger syllable that follows, e. g. 
‘>nb (cheek) l*chi, yil~m"dhu', ibn (sickness) ch‘‘li, “ftys 

po-^lo' (his Tvork). The so-called prefixes n, 3, d, b, especially 
belong here. See § 102. It is true, these vocal Sh^tva’s have 
sprung from an originally firm vowel (e. g. iibTap, Arab. 
yaqtulv, Jja, Arab. Mka etc.); from this however it cannot be 
concluded that the Masorites should have considered them 
as a kind of open syllable, for this would be in contradiction 
of their fundamental law requiring a long vowel in an open 
syllable, much more so than the exceptions cited in No. 3 
above. Nor does the placing of the Methegh by the Sh^tvd 
in certain cases (v. § 16, 2) prove that the Masorites con¬ 
sidered these as open syllalbes. 

5. The closed syllables, ending with one consonant, have 
necessarily, when without the tone, short vowels, both at the 
beginning and at the end of words,^ as nsbl? queen, 'jiaBn 
understanding, nuan wisdom, “iD’1 and he turned back, 

When with the tone, they may have a long-vowel just as 
well as a short, e. g. Dan wise and Dan he was wise; yet of 
the short vowels only Pa'thach and S"ghdl have strength enough 
to stand in such a tone-syllable.* The accented closed penult 
permits only the tone long vowels (a, e, o), not the longest 
vowels (i, e, u, 6). Thus with 'lb''!?)?'’ (3d pi. impf. masc. 

' There are some exceptions, when a word loses the tone through Maqqiiph, 
as U-ir'ans (kHh&bh) Esth. 4, 8. In such cases the Mxihigh prevents a wrong 
pronunciation. 

J See § 9, 2. Short Chireq (?) occurs only in the particles 0!J, O!^ 

which, however, are often toneless, because followed by Maqq^h, 
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Hiph.) we have the fem. n:bapn, the i being reduced to e; 
with wp ( 2 d pi. imperat. Qai) the fem. is n;iap (u contracted 
into o). 

6 . A peculiar sort of closed syllables are the sharpened, 
i. e. those which end with the same consonant with wliich 
the following syllable begins, as “'BS 'im-mi', “ibs kul-ld'. Like 
the other closed syllables, these have, when without the tone, 
short vowels, as in the examples just given, when with the 
tone, either a short vowel, as 5130, or a long, as HBO, nBn. 

Sharpened syllables are wholly avoided at the end of w-ords; see 
§ 20, 3, a. 

7. Closed syllables, ending with two consonants, occur 
only at the end of words, and have most naturally short 
vowels, as nbtap, 3©;’^ yet sometimes also Sere, as "niD, 

and Cholem, as pfflp. But compare § 10 ,3. Most commonly this 
harshness is avoided by the use of a helping vowel (§ 28, 4). 


§ 27. 

CHANGES OF VOWELS, ESPECIALLY IN RESPECT TO QUANTITY. 

The changes which the Hebrew language has undergone, 
with respect to its sounds, before arriving at the state re¬ 
presented in the Massoretic text (see § 2, 4), have especially 
affected its vowel system, so that, for the better comprehension 
of the vowel changes occuring in the 0. T. language, it is of 
importance to go back to the corresponding states and re¬ 
lations of the language in that earlier period, and, at any 
rate, to compare that which is preserved in the Arabic. In 
general it is to be observed especially: — 

1 ) That the language has now in an originally open syl¬ 
lable often preserved only a half-vowel (vocal Sh‘wd), where a 
full, short vowel stood; this is the case in the second syllable 
of the noun, and the first of the verb, before the tone, e. g. 
nbss; (original form 'dgdldt) waggon, np '72 (original form 
^dddqdt) righteousness, ^ibcp (Arab, qdldlu); 

2) That vowels originally short have now, in the tone- 
syllable, as also in open syllables before the tone, passed 
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over into tone-long vowels, a into a, i into e, U into o (see 
§ 9, No. 1 , 2 . No. 7 and No. 10 , 3). These, again, either re¬ 
turn to their original shortness, when the tone is shifted or 
made lighter, or they become still more shortened even to 
half-vowels (vocal Sh'^wds), at a greater distance from the 
tone, or are entirely dropped in consequence of a change in 
the relations of the syllables. E. g. “rcia (Arab. ma[dr') rain, 
in construction with a following genitive (in the comtruct 
state, § 89) pi. nii:;'a, constr. niip'a; a;5S (Arab, 'aqih) 
heel, dual bajJI (Arab, yaqtul), pi. (Arab. 

yaqtulu). 

The vowels, with the changes of which we are chiefly con¬ 
cerned here, have been given in the vowel-table § 9, No. 12 . 
According to that threefold classification, we have the follow¬ 
ing graduated scale to describe the process of lengthening or 
shortening: 

A-class a (e) d. Shortening: d (e) d, attenuation from d to I, 
1-class t {e) e. „ i e e i. 

U-class u 6 0 . „ d w (as ohsc. from d) 5 6 u. 

Here also occurs in all the three classes the redaction of the 
original strong vowel (especially also the tone-lengthened or preionio 
a e d) to simple Sh‘wa mobile. 

Agreeably to the principles of § 26, the following changes 
occur:— 

1. A tone-long vowel is changed into the original or 
kindred short one, when a closed syllable loses the tone 
(§ 26, 5). Thus, when the tone is moved forwards, T hand is 
1 ^, as hand of God; 'ja son, -[bisn")? son of the king; 

bra whole, Dy7i“ba the whole-of-the-people; also when the tone 
is moved backwards, e. g. Dp;, Dp;i; ifb;, lyb;;. So also, when 
an open syllable with a tone-long vowel becomes by inflection 
a closed one, e. g. ipp book, •'"ibo my book; D^p sanctuary, 
'Epp my sanctuary. In these cases Sere (e) passes over into 
Chireq (i) or S‘ghdl (e), Chdlem (d) into Qdmis-chd{uph (d). But 

6 
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when a closed syllable with a long vowel becomes a sharpened 
one, i. e. ending with a doubled consonant, ^eri is changed 
back into Chireq, and Cholem into Qihhu^, as DS* mother, ’’SS 
my mother; ph statute, plur. aipn. 

2 . On the conti'ary, a short vowel is changed into a corre¬ 
sponding long one,— 

a) When a closed syllable, in which it stands, becomes an 
oijen one, i. e. when the word receives an accession 
beginning with a vowel, to which the final consonant of 
the closed syllable is attached, as hl2)5, he has 

killed him; ''jniDilD my mare from nWD = nD’lD. 

h) When a syllable, which should be sharpened by Daghefsh 
forte, has a guttural or “i for its final consonant (see § 22,1), 
or stands at the end of a word (see § 20, 3, a). 

c) When it meets with a feeble consonant (according to 
§ 23, 1, 2, § 24, 2), as USH for SSIQ he has found, for the 
N, losing its value as a consonant, loses also the power 
to close a syllable, and the open syllable demands a long 
vowel. 

d) When the syllable is in pause, i. e, is the tone-syllable of 
the last word in a sentence or clause (§ 29, 4). 

3. When a word increases at the end, and the tone is at 
the same time shifted forward, full vowels (long and short) 
may, according to the division of syllables, either pass over 
into a half-vowel (vocal Shared), or may even be entirely 
dropped, so that only the syllable-divider (silent Shared) 
supplies their place; e. g. the first is the case in nc {name), 
pi. ni'a®, which become liatlj {my name), and DlTiiBtt {their 
names)-, the second in HD")!! (blessing), constr. nsna. Whether 
the full vowel remains, or is changed into a half-vowel, or 
is altogether dropped {ui, •’OT; D», •''at), and which of the 
two vowels disappears in two successive syllables, must be 
determined by the nature of the word; but in general it may 
be said, that in the inflection of nouns the first vowel is 
mostly shortened in this manner, while the second, when it 
stands immediately before the tone-syllable (as a pretonic 
vowel), remains, as 1]?; {dear), fern, nnp-; y‘qdrd!; in the in- 
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flection of yerbs, the second, as {he was dear)^ fem. fVipJU 
ydq’rd' . Thus we have a half-vowel in place of— 

a) Qame^ and ^ere in the first syllable (principally in the 

inflection of nouns), as ih'n word, plur. biia great, 

fem. nbiia; Dib heart, •'hab my heart; she will return, 
npbWP they {fem.) will return. 

b) The short or merely tone-long vowels a, e, o, in the last 
syllable, especially in the inflection of verbs, e. g. bia^, 
fem. nbc]3 qdtfla'; bup, plur. n‘'b't:p qbtfl^m; bap', 'ibupl 
yiqtflii. The S’ghbl as a helping vowel is entirely rejected 
(becomes silent Sh'wa), e.g. ^bB(grdf.pbr), -ipba. If there 
be no shifting of the tone, the vowel will remain notwith¬ 
standing the lengthening of the word, as kalis'); baps, 
nbap?. 

Where the tone is advanced two places or syllables, both 
the vowels of a dissyllabic word may be shortened, so that 
the first becomes t and the second becomes Sh‘wd. From 
“lip we have in the plur. D’'ppp, and with a grave suffix (i. e. 
one that always has a strong accent) this becomes Dn“'ppp 
their words (comp. § 28, 1). On the shortening of d into i, 
see especially in Rem. 3, below. 

Some other vowel changes, chiefly also with respect to 
quantity, are exhibited in the following remarks:— 

Kern. 1. The diphthoni;al l o (from au), as also the o derived from 
the firm d (§ 9 , 10, 2), is longer than t «; and Iherefore, when the tone 
is moved forward, the former is often shortened into the latter; e. g. 
D'p3, (see Paradigm M. Niph.y, O'Z'o flight, fem. fiWJa, with 

suff. siveet, fem. np'ino, The ^ stands sometimes even in 

a sharpened syllable, as in Ps. 108, 5, cfesiS Jer. 31,34, “'Em Ez. 20, 18, 

“ 1 ^ 1-1 Judg. 18, 29. Nearly the same relation exists between diphthongal 
•t— i and long *; see examples in § 75, 2. 

NB. On the contrary, 1 il is shortened into o, which in the tone- 
syllable appears as a tone-long o (Cholem), but on the removal of the 
tone it becomes again 5 (Qdmef-chdfuph), as D'lp; (.he will rise), cp;; 
(jussive, let him rise), cp*n (and he rose), see Parad. M. Qal. So also 
1 — becomes a tone-long ^ere (e), as d'E; (he will set up), DpJ (let him 
set up), and in the absence of the tone, S'ghSl (2), as in Djsjl (and he 
let up); see Parad. M. Htph'il. 


8 * 
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2. From a Pa'thach (a) in a closed syllabic there arises a S‘gh6l {£), 
acc. to § 9, 8 , through an obscuring of the sound - 

j) in a closed antepenult, e. g. (F‘- »•) for ; also in a closed pe¬ 
nult, e. g. and in a loosely closed penult, e. g. D3T your hand for 

031 ^ The influence of surrounding consonants affects all these cases: in 
D3T is seen the tendency to assimilate the vowels. 

0 ) regularly before a guttural with QaniSs when Ddghesh forte is wanting 
(unless PdthScIi must be lengthened into Qain^f) ; e. g. rnS his brothers for 
VnS; BT13 false tot EinS; ’nn tSehViay (with art. n) and so always be¬ 
fore n. Before n and j? S‘gh6l stands only on the 2d syll. before the 
tone; e.g. D'lTMl the mountainsthe misdeed; immediately before the 
tone Pdthach is lengthened into (pretonic) Qdmds, e. g. "^nn, Di*n. Before 
K and I (§22, 1, 5) occurs the lengthening of Pathach to Qdml^, e. g. 3Kn 
the father, pi. ni 3 «n ; EiXtH the head, pi. D'Eitfjn (exception rTjri momitain- 
umrd Gen. 14, 10 in accented syllable for TT^n; t!T333' prop. n. for 
in’3^3'); on n instead of the interrogative n (n) v. § 100 4; on DO for 
no (na) § 37, l. Finally here also belongs in part Ex. 33, 3 for 

through omission of Daghesh. 

c) in the first class of the so-called segholate forms, when a helping 
vowel is inserted after the 2nd cons. (§ 28, 4); thus from Ei? with 
helping S‘gliol, aV? (Arab. Icelb, and the LXX, MeX}(i<Jeosx for 
p';ts'’ 3 b’ 2 ), with helping Pathach, Thus in verbal forms like 

fej;’ (Jussive of the Hiph. of flbi) with a helping S^ghdl for 

3. In a closed syllable, which loses the tone, S is often attenuated 

into t, e. g. a) with firm closing:iua his measure for ITO (sharpened); 
*'Pl5; I have begotten, I have begotten thee;''- of. Ez. 38, 23, 

Lev. 11, 44 ; 6 ) with a loose closing: cra^i your blood for c:"?”; so 
with numerous segholates forms (grdf. bsj?) e. g. ■’jt'iS for ""Pis; '^53 
eonstr. st. pi. of 153 (153), 

4. The S‘ghdl arises, not only in the cases given above, in Bern, 1 
and 2, but also— 

а) From the obscuring in isolated cases of a (Qdme^) final (H— for n—): 
Ps. 20, 4, Is. 59, 5, 1 Sam. 28, 15. 

б ) Even from the obscuring of ti, as Bntt (you) from the original ‘dttum 
(Arab, 'dntum), see § 32, Bern. 5 and 7; Cii 5 (to them) from the original 
(also Arab.) lahum. Comp. § 8 , Third Class of vowels, p. 35. 

5. Among the Chatephs (—) counts for shorter and lighter than 

(—), and the group ——) than e. g. Dix Edom, but 

Edomite; mast (‘meth) truth, 'inax his truth; B;S: hidden, plur. ; 

Mi 3 sn, •^135-n'. 


* Analogous to this attenuating of a, into i, is the Latin tango, attingo; 
laxus, prolixus; and to that of d into e (in Bern. 2 ), the Latin carpo, decerpo; 
tpargo, conspergo. 
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§ 28. 

BISE OP NEW VOWELS AND SYLLABLES. 

1 . When a word begins with a so-called Appoggiatura 
(§ 26, 4), i. e. with a consonant which has a vocal Sh®wa, and 
there comes another consonant with Sh®wa before it, then this 
latter receives, instead of the Sh'wa, an ordinary short vowel. 
This vowel is almost always t {Chi’req). In most cases this 
is probably a weakened a (PdtMch), and not a mere auxiliary 
vowel. In other cases analogy may have led to the choice of 
the i. Thus the prefixes i, s, V, before a consonant with (—) 
become a, p, 5, e. g. i-'sa, iiss, ■'ipb; nn^n’’3 (from 'n‘;3 ac¬ 
cording to § 24, 1, a); the same with Waw copulative 

for 'n"’’]. This restoration of the original vowel i. e. of a (or 
t weakened from a) occurs frequently in certain appoggiatura 
in the formation of verbs which elsewhere (that is to say be¬ 
fore consonants with a firm vowel) are pronounced simply 
with Sh‘wd. At times the first appoggiatura after the resto¬ 
ration of the short vowel combines with the second into a 
firmly closed syllable, as bfelb lln-pol Num. 14, 3, in isolated 
cases also with p: Jer. 17, 2. 

2 . When the second of the two consonants is a guttural 

with composite Sh’wd, then the first takes, instead of the 
simple Sh®wa, the short vowel with which the other is com¬ 
pounded, so that we obtain the groups ■ _ ^ —— &• 

iffiss as, napb for to serve, bbsb for to eat, “'bnb for sickness, 
for “nCNp, nbyb, bbsb, ibnb. The new vowel has Methegh, 
according to § 16, 2, a. Sometimes also a fully closed syllable 
is formed. In such a case the consonant of the half-syllable 
retains the short vowel which belonged to the suppressed 
Chd{eph, e. g. aianb for abnb; ibNb (but also ICSb; and even 
n'sPT Job 4, 2). In the verbs to he and n^n to live a 
simple Sh’wd vocal is maintained under the gutturals after a 
prefix, e. g. ri’i'Tib to be, and siin) and be ye! (comp. 

and be thou! and and live! with S^ghd'l of the prefix, for 
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3. By the same analogy a Cha\eph (especially under a 

guttural) before a vocal Sh’md, in the midst of a word is 
changed into the short vowel with which it is compounded, 
e. g. yaam’dhUi for will stand, *132“S 

neheph'^khu' for Wsn? they have turned themselves, 
pool’khd' {thy work). ' Comp. § 26, 3, e. The division should 
be ya d-m‘dhu', and the 2 d d treated like helping - in isa. 

4. At the end of words, syllables occur which close with 
two consonants (§ 10, 3, § 26, 7); yet only when the last of 
these is a consonant of strong sound, p, or an aspirate 
with its hard sound {tenuis), viz. 3, Fi,^ e. g. tsiti; let him 
turn aside, and he caused to drink, ribop thou {fern.) hast 
killed, !f3;;l and he wept, let him rule, 3®;'? and he took 
captive. This harsh combiniition of letters is, however, avoided 
in general by supplying between the two consonants a helping- 
vowel, which is mostly S‘ghd'l, but Pclthach under gutturals,* 
and Chi'req after e. g. and he revealed for bS"!, let 
it increase for 3*!^, ®“p sanctuary for bni stream for bn;, 
nnbffl® for rinb© thou f. hast sent, rv^s house for n";3. These 
helping-vowels have not the tone, and they are dropped when- 


1 There is hardly an instance of a similar use of 3 and v], which would 
in that case likewise require Daghe'sh. The use of ^CIFt in Prov. 30, 6 (shor. 
tened from SlOin) is the only exception, and in some MSS the ?1 has not 
Daghe'sh here^ but the omission is an error. 

2 With the exception, however, of the K, as SfJS wild ass, S'r'? /resh 

grass. Elsewhere the S loses its consonant power and is merely retained 
oilhogiapliically as in sin, S“a valley (also ‘'j), (Job 15, 31 

KHhihh Ti). 

3 In this form (§ 65, 2) Daghesh lene remains in the final Taw just as 

if no vowel precede<l (§ 22, 2), in order to indicate that the helping Pd'thdch 
is not a full vowel but merely an ortliograpliical indication of a hasty 
sound. (Accordingly thou hast taken is distinguished also in pro¬ 

nunciation from nnp: for to take.) The false epithet furtive given to this 
helping-vowel, in connection with the notion that such a vowel must be 
sounded before the consonant, caused the decided mistake, which long had 
its defenders, viz., tliat should be read shaldacht; although such words 

as bn5 were always correctly sounded shdchdth, ndchdl not na&chl. 

Quite analogous is yichdd in Job 3, 6 (from to tejoice, see § 75, 
Rem. 3, d). 
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ever the word increases at the end, as house-ward, 
my sanctuary. 

These helping-vowels have inappropriately been called furtive, a 
term which should be restricted to the Pathcxh sounded before a final 
guttural, according to § 22, 2, b, 

5. Full vowels rise out of simple Sh’wd also by reason of 
the Pause; see § 29, 4. 


§ 29. 

OP THE TONE AND ITS CHANGES; AND OP THE PAUSE. 

1. The principal tone, indicated by the accent (§ 15, 2), 
rests on the final syllable of most words, e. g. !sU)5, "ll'i; 

(^*1^ 8,s the last four examples show, even 
on additions to the stem); less frequently on the penultima, 
as in night, pbojj, 'lab, 

Connected with the principal tone is Methegh, a kind of 
secondary accent (§ 16, 2). Words which are united by Mdq- 
qe'ph with the following one (§ 16, .1), can have at the most 
a secondary tone. 

It is not necessary here to single out the words accented on the 
penultima (voces penacutce)-, for the salte, however, of calling attention 
to these words, they are chiefly marked in this book with —, put over 
the tone-syllable. 

In Arabic the tone is more on the penultima, and even on the 
antepenultima. The Aram, also accent mostly the penultima; and 
the Hebrew is pronounced thus, contrary to the accents, by the German 
and Polish Jews, e. g. ttna n’KiiTna, which they pronounce breshis boro. 

2 . The original tone of a word frequently shifts its place 

on account of changes in the word itself, or in its relation 
to other words. If the woi’d is increased at the end, tlie 
tone is thrown forward (descendit) one or two syllables ac¬ 
cording to the length of the addition, as nn'n word, 
words, your words; t5"ip sanctuary, D"'lD'np sanctuaries; 

rbup, >inribDp. On the effect of this in the changes of the 
vowels, see § 27, 1, 3, 

3. On the contrary, the original tone is shifted from the 
final syllable to the penultima (ascendit )— 
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a) When the syllable .5 (§ 49, 2) is prefixed to certain forms 
of the Imperfect, as ittN*' he will say, and he said; 

he will go, -jb*;) and he went. 

V) For rhythmical reasons, when a monosyllabic word, or one 
with the tone on the 1st syllable follows, in order to avoid 
the concurrence of two tone-syllables.‘ This rhythmical 
shifting back of the tone (“liriN JiiDD retrogression as it is 
called by the Jewish grammarians) takes place however 
only on condition that the penult which now receives the 
accent, be an open syllable,—with long vowel,—while 
the last syllable, which loses the accent, must be an open 
one with a long vowel, or a closed one with a short vowel. 
Only Se're can be kept in a closed unaccented ultima, but 
it is then, in correct editions, provided with a retarding 
Methegh in order to prevent its pronunciation as S‘ghd'l, 
e. g. l-js lyab Num. 24, 22. In other instances the shorte¬ 
ning into S‘gh6'l really takes place, e. g. QSB cbih heating 
the anvil Is. 41, 7, for D?B Gen. 1, 5, 3, 19, 4, 17, 

Job. 3, 3, 22, 28, Ps. 5, ii, 21, 2. 
c) In pause. See No. 4 below. 

The meeting of two tone-syllahles (letter b) is avoided in another 
way, viz., by writing the words with Mdqqeph between them, in which 
case the first wholly loses the tone, as and he wrote there 

Josh. 8, 32. 

4. Very essential changes of the tone, and consequently 
of the vowels, are effected by the Pause. By this term is 
meant the strong accentuation of the tone-syllable of the 
word, which closes a verse or clause of a verse, where a 
great distinctive accent stands (Silluq, 'Athndch; also Ole weybred 
in poetical accentuation); apart from these principal pauses 
there also occur often pausal changes with smaller distinctives 
(espec. with Zaqeph-qntbn, R°hia, Pdzer, even with Tiphchd etc.) 
The changes are as follows:— 
a) When the syllable in pause has a short vowel, it becomes 
long; asbcjs, ba;?; o'r, D'^'a; nbajj, nbujs; “loj? (orig. form 

* Even the prose of the Hebrews proceeds, according to the accentuation, 
in a hind of lambic rhythm. That the authors of the system intended to secure 
this object is evident, particularly from the application of Methegh. 
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conspiracy, icjs 2 K. 11, 14; yis Jer. 22, 29. 
“1:;“ becomes in pause la'i. 

Yet sometimes the sharper a is intentionally retained in Pause, 
especially if the closing consonant has Ddghe'sh forte implicitum, the 
vowel thus being really sharpened e. g. ta Is. 8, 1 etc. but also else* 
where, e. g. 15, Gen. 48, 27. 

b) When a full vowel in an accented final syllable has lost 
its tone and become Sh‘tvd before an afformative, it is 
restored again in pause —if it was a short vowel—length¬ 
ened e. g. bbj: fern, iaatfla) in pause n;0)? {qdiald) ; 

ly -ir {stm‘'u) pause: WIQC (from sing. ytiO); nsbia, 

'I’j’ci?"; (sing. In segholate forms like inb, 

“'“E {grdf. inb, ■’is) the oi'ig. a returns at least as ac¬ 
cented S‘gh6l, thus "'nb, “’Ie; orig. i as e, e. g. ">3in, in 
pause ■’sn; orig. 6 (m) as o, e. g. ibn {grdf. ■’bn), in pause 
ibH. In analogy with forms like ■’t7'S etc. the shortened 
impf. •’n’’ and ’’ri'’ would become in pause ini and in^ (be¬ 
cause in the full forms like n;;!!"’ he will be, and nTli he 
will live the Chi'req is attenuated from orig. a). Here 
belongs also D3tp the neck, in pause dD© {grdf. DEO) and 
the pronoun irs /, in pause ‘’:k, as well as the restoration 
of orig. a as e before the suff. thou, thee e. g. 
thy word, in pause in pause Tiiia©'; (on the 

other hand alter the prepositions a, b, TS (ns), Tja, Tjb, 
become in pause tra, -[b, -rrs). 

c) This tendency to place the tone on the penultima in pause 
shows itself, moreover, in several words, as ■’aijs /, "'ais; 
SIPS thou, nps; nny now, nny; and in special cases, like 
?iba Ps. 37, 20 for ^iba, and also 7i5>b Job 6, 3 for wb, 
from nsb. 

T T 

Of other influences of the pause we have still to mention 1) the 
transition of an e (lengthened from *) into the sharper d (v. supra. 
Eemark to letter a) e. g. irn for Tnn Is. 18, 5; bap Is. 33, 9; 131 Gen. 
17, 14 etc. mostly before liquids or sibilants (yet also aaji Is. 4S, 22 and 
without the pause 111 Lam. 3, 48). The pausal of qb?5 (shortened from 
ql;) is q*!?) comp. Lam. 3, 1 Judg. 19, 20 ibi for ibn. 2) the 


t Such a pause-syllable is sometimes strengthened further by doubling the 
Csllowiug consonant, § 20, 2, c. 
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transition from d into e in the ultima; so always in the expression 
•JSJ oWsb (for 'VS) for ever and ever. 3) the patisal Qamef of the Hithpael 
form (for ^ere) e. g. Joh. 18, 8. for Ti-nn';. 4) the restoration of a 

vowel which had become ShHvd to a pretonic vowel, e. g. Job. SI, 11 
for 5) the restoration of the ’’ dropped from the end of 

the stem with its preceding vowel e. g. Is- 21, 12 (for 

frN, the latter word found thus also outside of the pause Is. 56 9. 12); 
Comp. Joh. 12, 6 and the same occurrence even in a word before the 
pause Deut. 32, 37; Is. 21, 12. 6) The transition of d into pausal a; 
n7(t^ Is 7, 11, so far as it is a locative (from 7X12): Gren. 43, 14 

(for '177 j^); r.^Gen. 49, 3; '(7£3’ Gen. 49,27, perhaps also j'7© 1 Kings 
22, 34, Isaiah 59, 17. On the other hand, the regular pausal form 1*30’ 
(except the usual iniperf. ]'i3n.') corresponds wholly witli the perf. yan 
(see § 47, 3, Rem. 2.) 

Several other changes occasioned by the pause will be noticed farther 
on, when treating upon the inflections of verbs and nouns. 

N.B. The supposition of Olshausen and others that the phenomena of 
the pause spring merely from liturgical considerations, i. e. “ to develope 
conveniently the musical value of the final accents by the aid of fuller 
forms ” at Divine service, is at variance witli the fact that similar phe¬ 
nomena may be observed even at the present day in the vulgar Arajiic, 
where they can be based only upon rhythmical reasons of a general char¬ 
acter. 



PART SECOND. 

OF FOEMS AND INFLECTIONS, OR THE 
PARTS OF SPEECH. 


§ 30. 

OF THE STEM-WORDS AND ROOTS (BILITEEALS, TRI- 
LITERALS, QUADRILITERALS). 

• 1. The stem-words of the Hebrew and of the other Semitic 

languages have this peculiarity, that by far the most of them 
consist of three consonants, on which the meaning essentially 
depends, while its various modifications are expressed by 
changes in the vowels, e. g. pa? he tvas deep, pay deep, ppy 
depth, pay valley. Such a stem-word may be indifferently 
either a verb or a noun, and usually the language exhibits 
both together, as ynj he has sown, ynf seed; DDH wise, Don 
he was wise. Yet it is customary and of practical utility 
for the beginner to consider the third pers. sing. mas. of the 
Perf. in Qal (i. e. one of the most simple forms of the verb), 
as the stem-word, and the other forms of both the verb and 
the noun (both substantive and adjective), together with 
most of the particles, as derived from it, e. g. p*!:! he was 
righteous, pis righteousness, p‘'is righteous, etc. Sometimes 
the language, as handed down to us, exhibits only the verbal 
stem, without so simple a form for the cognate noun, as bpo 
to stone, pnj to hray; and occasionally the noun is found 
without the corresponding verb-stem, e. g. aj| south, fak 
stone. Yet it must be supposed that the language, as spoken, 
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often had the forms now wanting, since they still exist in 
several of the other Semitic dialects, e. g. for 'jSN the Arabic has 
the verb-stem 'abind to become hard (for 3?: Aram. 7 i‘gabh). 

Rem. 1. The Jewish grammarians call the stem-word, i. e. tlie 
8. pers. sing. masc. of the Perf. in Qal the root (UJ'S), for which the 
Latin term radix is. often used; and lienee the three consonants of the 
stem are called radical letters, in contradistuiction from the servile (or 
formative) letters (viz. n, r, n, t, i, 3, h, a, 'lU, r, forming the mne¬ 
monic e.xpression abD*. nda in'tt Ethan, Moses and Caleb), which are 
added in the derivation and inflection of words.* We, however, employ 
the term root in a dift'erent sense, as explained here, in No. 3. 

2. Many etymologists give the name root to the three stem- 
consonants, viewed as vowelless and unpronounceable, from which the 
stems for both the verbs and the nouns are developed, as in the vege¬ 
table kingdom (from which the figurative expression is taken) the 
stems grow out of the concealed root. Thus for example— 

Root: 35a (ruling in general). 

Verb-.stem: Tiba he has reigned. Noun-stem: Tjba king. 

This supposition of an unpronounceable root is, however, an abstraction, 
and the term root instead of stem is liable to mislead and it is better, 
at least for the historical mode of treatments, to consider the concrete 
verb (3. pers. sing. masc. Perf. Qal) as the stem-word. 

3. These triliteral stems now generally form two syllables, as bat; 
But among them are reckoned also such as have for their middle 
letter a l, and by contraction (§ 24, 2, c) become one syllable, e. g. Cp 
for 05(3; also, as a rule, stems whose second and third consonant are 
identical, e. g. “iS with “i^s. But the original forms were doubtless tri¬ 
syllabic, and became dissyllabic by dropping the final vowel, as bap 
from qStala (still so in Arab.); Dp (Dtp) from qawamd (already dissyllabic 
in Arab. qama). 

2. The use of three consonants in the stems of the verbs 
and nouns is so prevalent a law in the Semitic languages, 
that sometimes there is a semblance of artificial effort to pre¬ 
serve the triliteral form (e. g. D37 for 03^ in verbs y"y). Even 
such monosyllabic nouns as might be deemed originally mono¬ 
syllables {biliteral roots), since they express the first, simples,, 
and commonest ideas, as 3S« father, ns5 mother, piS brother, 
show by inflection that they also are mutilations of a tri¬ 
literal stem. However the verbal stem has not been found 
for all such cases. 


I See more in § 81, Rem. 1. 
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3. Yet, on the other hand, stems with three consonants 
may be traced back to two consonants, which, in themselves 
unutterable are pronounced with a vowel between them and 
form a sort of roo<-syllable, to designate which grammarians 
use the sign l^, e. g. Such root-syllables are called 

primary or hiliieral roots. They are very easily distinguished 
when the stem has a feeble consonant, or the same consonant 
in the second and third place. Thus the stems •fs'i, xsn, 
have all the meaning of to beat and to break in pieces, 
and the two stronger letters I*! dakh (comp. Eng. thwack. 
Sans. <a^ = 0iYeiv, L. tago {tango) touch) constitute the 
monosyllabic root. The augmentation into a stem may also 
take place however by the addition of a strong consonant, 
which may be either a sibilant, liquid or guttural. To such 
a monosyllabic root there often belongs a whole series of tri¬ 
literal stems, which have two radical letters and the funda¬ 
mental idea in common. 

Only a few examples of this sort:— 

From the root yp, which imitates the sound of cutting, are derived 
immediately ysp, nsp to cut off, and metaph. to decide, to judge (hence 
ysp Arab, qadhi, a judge); then ;sp, ssp, iSp, with the kindred signi¬ 
fications fo shear, to mow. Belated to this is the syllable iBp, Op, from 
which is derived OOp to cut into, bbp and niap to pare. With a lingual 
instead of the sibilant Bp, ^p; hence Oop to cut doten, destroy, ^Bp to 
hew down, to kill, C)Bp to tear off, to pluck off, “ilp to hew asunder, to 
split. A softer form of this radical syllable is 03; hence nor and 0p3 
to cut off, to shear off, D3J Syr. to sacrifice or to slay a victim. Still 
softer are ts and ~ii; hence Tts to mow, to shear, fit a to hew stones, Ota, 
Sta, bta, nta to hew off, to cut off, to eat off, to graze; and so to cut. 
Spa to cut off; compare also npa, ppa. With the change of the palatal 
for the guttural sound, osp, Ban to hew stones or tvood, ysn, .-isn to 
split, divide, yn arrow (oyi^a), Ppn to sharpen, riin arroio, lightning, 
also nm to see (comp, h^n, pnn, nni shn,— otn, ym,— bon, con, t;on— 
Ban, C|Bn in Ges. Lex.). 

The syllable on expresses the humming sound made with the 
mouth closed (yuto); hence nap, cp3 (ox:), Arab, o.non to hum, to 
buzz. To these add cnn to be dumb; om to become mute, to be 
astonished. 

The root-syllable Si, of which both letters have a trilling sound, 
means to tremble, in the stemwords 1Si, isi, DSi, IBSI; then it is ex¬ 
pressive of what causes thrilling motion or agitation, as thunder (osi), 
the act of shattering or breaking in pieces (SSI, ysi). Comp. 1B, bs. 
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See also what is said in the Heb. Lexicon abont the root-syllables 
55 with the idea of devotion, curving upu-ord (gibbous) “iB to break; sV, 
to lick, to sip itp, under the articles 555, if?, 

From further consideration of this subject, the following obser¬ 
vations occur:— 

<j) Tliese roots are mere abstractions from stems in actual use, and are 
themselves not in use. They merely represent the hidden germs 
(seniina) of the stems which appear in the language. Yet the latter 
have, now and then, so short a form, that they exhibit only the ele¬ 
ments of the root itself, as OH to be finished, bj; light. The determination 
of the root and its signification is of the highest importance to the 
lexico.;rapher. Another much contested question is whether there has 
ever been a period in the development of the Semitic languages when 
merely bi-Uteral roots, either rigidly isolated or already augmented by 
inflection, have served for the communication of ideas. If so, it must 
have been at a stage in its progress, when the ideas conveyed were 
extremely few and elementary and the gradual enlargement of words 
was required by the influx of stronger shades of thought. No historical 
evidence of such a transition has been clearly established. 
b) Many of these monosyllabic roots are imitations of natural sounds, and 
sometimes coincide with like-meaning roots of the Indo-G-ermanic stock 
(§ 1, 4); e. g. ClBn (comp. B. tap, thump, dump), tuitTU) (ruiuto), 
^dturm (^dtpw) (comp. Welsh rh(iff= Or. Reif = E. rope=ribbon), 
roXditttu (comp. £. club, clap). Of other roots it is evident that the 
Semitic linguistic instinct regarded them as onomatopoet c, whilst the 
spirit of the Indo-Oermanic languages refuses to accept them as imi¬ 
tations. 

e) The stems with hard, strong consonants are to be regarded, according 
to the general progress of language (§ 6, 4), as the oldest, while the 
feebler and softer consonants distinguish forms of a later period, which 
consequently are more frequently used for the derivative and meta¬ 
phorical significations; e. g. rTijS and nbr to be smooth, to he shorn, to 
be bald; and even n^s to be bare. Comp, "its and “.la, pns and pnio, 
pSS and pSt, ybs and tba (D^S), ppn and 1^55, and also the almost uni¬ 
versal softening of initial i and In other instances however harder 
stems have been adopted at a later period from the Aramaic, (e. g. nsa, 
Hebr. TOP). Sometimes the harder or softer sound is essential to the 
imitative character of the word, as ibj to roll (spoken of a ball, of the 
rolling of waves), but pps more for a rough sound, as made in the act 
of scroping=atLipio, oupco, verro; so in asn to cut stones or wood, we 
find a stronger sound than in IT 5 fo cut grass, to mow. 
d) It appears also that those consonants, which resemble each other in 
strength or feebleness, are commonly associated in the formation of 
root-syllables, as yp, 05, t5, 15 (never p, p, 05, tp); p, ta (seldom 
IB); op, 15 (not 05). Rarely if ever are the first two radicals the same 
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in the (triliteral) stem. The seeming exceptions come from the 
reduplication of the root, e. g. fl'n Arab. KISI or from other reasons. 
Comp, nsn in the Lexicon. The first and third consonants may be 
identical only in the so-called hollow stems (with middle 1 or ■'), e. g. 
•,i:, On the contrary, the last two are very often the same (§ 67).* 

«) The tendency to substitute smooth for har.sh sounds (see letter c) is 
sometimes so great, that I, n, r, especially when used as middle stem- 
lettei s, are even softened to vowels, as j'bx, iftjt (comp. &JS) fo pirsa, 
rbr. riw, and many others. Comp, salvare, French sauver; calidus, ItaU 
caMo, in Naples caudo, French chaiid; fahus, It falso, in Calabria fauzu, 
French faux; and the pronunciation of the English words talk, walk. 
Comp. § 19, 5, Rem. 

f) The cases where the triliteral stems cannot safely be traced back 
to a biliteral root, may have arisen in part from a combination of 
two roots, by which were created corresponding expressions for compli¬ 
cated ideas. 

A fuller development of this active change in the primitive ele¬ 
ments of the language belongs to the Lexicon. 

4. To a secondary development <or later stage) of the 
language belong stem-words of four, and, in the case of 
nouns, even of five, consonants. These are, however, com¬ 
paratively far less frequent in Hebrew than in its sister dia¬ 
lects, especially Ethiopic. They spring from the extension 
of the triliteral stem. This extension of the form is effected 
in two ways;— a) by adding a fourth stem-letter;— b) in some 
cases probably by combining into one word two triliteral 
stems, by which process even quinquelilerals are formed. Such 
lengthened forms as arise from the mere repetition of one or 
two of the three stem-letters, as from bt2p, -rcDp from 

n?o, are not regarded as quadriliteral, but as variations in 
the so-called conjugation forms (§ 55). So likewise the few 


• Letters which are not found associated as radicals are called incompa- 
tiUe. They are chiefly such as too strongly resemble each other, as 3p, pi, 
CJS, "S. Some letters, however, have been falsely considered incompatible, as 
i, 1, which are found associated, e. g. in b' j and softened from the 

harsher forms 1^5, Comp. Ypart-toc along with YpdpSrjv, ixTw along 

with oySoo;, and much that is analogous in Sanskrit. 
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words which are formed by prefixing o, as nahba flame (from 
Aram. conj. ShiipHel anbo. 

Rem. on a). Some forms are made by the insertion particularly 
of I and r between the first and second radicals; as cCS, ct"!? to shear 
off, to eat off; B"'3")13=b2B sceptre (the form with 1 very frequent in 
Syr.); by the insertion of I we have from C;?; to glow, nEiit hot wind, 
■jjStb'B tranquil (from IJNSi) Job SI, 23, possibly also “liiaia from “laj but 
comp. Delitzsch in Is. 49, 21. Comp, the Aramaic bsi? to roll, as an 
expansion of the Pa'el conjugation (corresponding to the Hebrew Pi'el) 
bts. In Latin there is a corresponding strengthening of the stem; as 
findo, scindo, tundo,jungo (in Sanskr., Class. VII.) from fid, scid, oxsoono 
(=Eug. scatte}-), tud (=Eng. thud), jug (=Eng. yofce=Welsh iaw). Ad¬ 
ditions are also made at the end, principally of I and w; as ■iT^s axe, 
from fna to cut (comp, graze)-, bans orchard, from bs”5 flower- 
cup, from cup; ba“)n to hobble which Ges. derived from 37115 is by 
Dietrich referred to ban with the insertion of " 1 , v. Lex. 

Rem. on b). So probably are compounded S 77 SS frog Ex. 8, 1 ff., 
and nbaan meadow-saffron (or crocus, comp. Delitzsch on Is. 35, 1 ) 
Cant. 2, 1, although this explanation is not altogether certain. [Comp. 
Ges. Lex. 8th Ed. where sanss is not regai’ded as a compound but, 
according to Dietrich, a derivation from the Arabic form of the word 
(^oX-o) as the older, and this from the usual stem expansion]. Many 
words of this class may prove to have been taken from other languages 
(§ 1. 4) and therefore not appi'opriately considered here. 

5. To a special class as derived from an earlier stage of 
the language, in which other laws prevailed, or from mutil¬ 
ations of already developed word-stems belong the pronouns. 
At all events their very irregular mode of formation requires 
a special treatment (§ 32). In like manner the interjections 
(§ 105), as an immediate imitation of natural sounds stand 
outside of existing formative laws.^ On the other hand all 
the so-called particles (adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions) 
have in Hebrew, arisen from the fully developed nominal- 
stem, although in some instances, on account of their very 
great abbreviations, the original form is no longer distinguish¬ 
able, see § 99. 


> Comp. Hupfeld’s System der semitischen Demonstrativbildung und der 
damit zusammeuhangendeii Pronominal- und Partikelnbildung, in the Zeitschrift 
fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. 11, S. 124 ft 427 ft 
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§ 31 . 

OP GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE. 

1. The formation of the parts of speech from the stems, 
and their inflection, are effected in two ways:—«) internally 
by changes in the stem itself, particularly in its vowels; — 
6) externally by the addition of formative syllables before or 
after. On the other hand the expression of grammatical 
relations through separate words by periphrasis (as in ex¬ 
pressing the comparative degree and several relations of case), 
belongs rather to the syntax than to that part of grammar 
which treats of forms. 

The second mode of forming words, viz., by agglutination, which 
is exemplified in the Egyptian, appears on the whole to be the more 
ancient of the two. Yet other languages, and particularly the Semitic, 
had early recourse also to the first mode, viz., internal modification of 
the stem, and in the period of their youthful vigour developed a 
strong tendency to follow this process; hut in their later periods this 
tendency continually diminished in force, so that it became necessary 
to use syntactical circumlocution.—This is exemplified in the Greek 
(including the modern^, and in the Latin with its branches (called 
the Romance dialects). 

2 . Both methods of formation and inflection are found 

together in Hebrew. That which is effected by vowel changes 
exhibits considerable variety bt3]5, bb]5; bts);, bep, etc.). 

To this is joined in numerous cases the external formation 
(biaprn, bicpn, bap: etc.), and even the formative additions 
undergo, also often, the inner transformation, e. g. bppn. 
bDprn. The addition of formative syllables occurs, as in 
almost all languages, in the formation of the persons of the 
verb, where also the import of these annexed syllables is 
still, for the most part, perfectly clear (see §§ 44 , 47 ); more¬ 
over, it occurs in the distinction of gender and number in 
the verb and the noun. Of case-endings, on the contrary, 
there appear in Hebrew only imperfect traces (§ 90 ). 
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CHAPTEE L 

OP THE PRONOUN. 

§ 32 . 

OP THE PERSONAL OE SEPARATE PRONOUN. 

1. The personal pronoun (as well as the pronouns ge¬ 
nerally) belongs to the oldest and simplest component parts 
of the language (§ 30, 5); and therefore it here claims our 
first attention, because it lies at the foundation of the in¬ 
flection of the Terb (§§ 44, 47). 

2. The separate and primary forms of the personal pro¬ 
noun, which, as in Greek and Latin, serve to express more 
emphatically the subject-nominative, are the following:— 

Singular. Plural, 

1. com. *'p:N, in pause 'rJs; 1 ^ 1. com.'onis, inpawsc’cnrsl ^ 

■':n, in pause •’:« } (n:re, p.'isn:), 

fm.nns (ns) in p. nnk) ^ fm. dps 1 

2. | or nijk \thou 

(/•. m(-'ns,pr.^P«)p.P8) ^ u 

g |ot. s’in he, also it ’ (/■. nan (in, in) 

'(/. S'^n she, also it 

The forms included in parentheses seldom occur. A complete view 
of these pronouns, with their shortened forms (suffixes), is given in 
Paradigm A at the beginning of this Grammar. Comp, also § 121. 

REMARKS. 

I. First Person. 

1. The form ■’Wtf is less frequent than •'S8 which is probably 
shortened from it. The former is found in the Phoenician, Moabitio 
and Assyrian, but in no other kindred dialect;' from the latter are 

~ m 

• In Phoenician and Moabite (§ 2, 2) it is without the ending ‘'-r , 
and in Punic anee (Plaut. Poen. 5, 1, 8) or ’anekh (Plauti Poenulus, 5. 2, 35, 
comp. Schroder, Plion. Sprache, S. 143); in Assyrian, anaku. In ancient 
Egyptian, ANEK, Coptic anok, nok 
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formed the suffixes (§ 33). ■':bs prevails chiefly in the Pentateuch. In 
the Talmud ■'rbs has almost entirely disappeared and in some later 
books wholly. The d is probably an obscuring of orig. a (comp. Aram. 

Arab. ’dna). 

2. The formation of the plural in this and the following persons, 
though analogous with that of nouns, exhibits (as also in the pronoun 
of other languages) much that is peculiar and irregular. The short 
form which resembles the suffix (§ 33), occurs only in Jer. 48, 6 
(K^thtbh). The form !i:r3 is found only six times; e. g. Num. 38, 32. 
(Gen. 48, 11 in pause ^3t7i). In the Mischna the form !13X alone appears; 
in Arab, nachmt is the standard form. 

3. The first person only is always of the common gender, because 
one that is present speaking needs not the distinction of gender, as 
does the second person addressed (in Greek, Latin, English etc., the 
distinction is omitted hern also), and as the third person spoken of 
which needs it still more (but see Rem, 6). 

n. Second Person. 

4 . The forms nps. Fist, ftPSt, Fi?FiSS, are contracted from FlPJN, etc., 
and the kindred dialects have still the n before the n, Arab, anta, i. 
anti thou, plur. dntum, f. ant&nna ye. In Syriac PJN, fern. ■'PStS is 
wriUe.u, but both are pronounced at; in the Western Aramaic P3X stands 
for both genders, 

PS without n occurs only five times, e. g. Ps. 6, 4, and each time 
as KHhtbh with nns as Q‘rt. As the vowels of the text belong to the 
Q^ri (§ 17), the reading of the KHhtbh may have been PS, as an ab¬ 
breviation from PFS (acc. to Aram., see above), for PS actually serves 
twice for masc., as in Num. 11, 15, Deut. 8, 24, Ezek. 88, 14. 

The feminine form was originally pronounced 'PS, as in Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic. This form is still found in seven instances as 
KHhtbh (e. g. Judg. 17, 2, 1 K. 14, 2), and shows itself also in the 
corresponding personal ending of the verb (see § 44, Rem. 4), specially 
before suffixes ('3'P^Bp § 59, 1, c). The final t sound, however, was 
gradually given up (in Syriac also it was at length only written, not 
pronounced), and the ' therefore dropped, so that the Jewish critics, 
even in those seven passages, place in the Q‘rt PX, the Sh'wa of 
which stands in the punctuation of the text ('Px, § 17). The same 
final appears, moreover, in the rare forms of the suffix, ‘'r'~ 

(§§ 58, 91). 

5. The plurals nPX, "iPX OPX), are blunted forms (comp. 27, Rem. 4, b) 
of cspx (Arab, dnttim, Aram. ■j'lP.X, '(W??), and ‘(iinx or I'PX (Arab. 
dntimna, Aram. T’PX, *)'P:x). Hence doubtless the fact that the suff. 
of the 2(1 jpers. pi- perf. is added to the ending !IP (instead of M^or ■(P). 
jPX is o~aJ Xs'/'jpievov, being found only in Ez. 34, 31 (so Kimchi, 

7 * 
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others ‘ns), and n:ns (for which MSS have also riinx) occurs only 
four times, viz., in Gen. 81, 6, Bz. 13, 11, 20, 34, 17 (13, 20 together 
with cns for fern,). 


m. Third Person. 

6. At the end of S>ifi 7m and S'n /it, the S seems to be only an 
orthographic finish for the long open S3’llable, as in S”’ir3, (§ 23, 3, 
Rem. 3), yet the writing with S is con-tant in the separate pronoun, 
and Sin becomes tn (but N'n becomes n) only as a toneless suffix 
(§ 33, 1).* (In Arab., as in Syr., they write ‘n and ‘'ii but speak Mma, 
hua, At), and hiya, hie). However this Arab, pronunciation alone 
would decide nothing, as the vowel complement may be derived from 
the more consonantal pronunciation of the 1 and but the .ffilthiopic 
toeiu for yeti for sf'n, shows that originally the K indicated a vowel 
termination (comp. Nbldelce, Ztschr. der DMG Bd. XX, S. 459). 

The form Stlft stands in X°tbibh in the Pentateuch (except in 11 
cases) also for the fern. Sf'n as if similar to the epicene use of “iSJ for boy 
and girl (see § 2, 5, Rem.). But the punctators, whenever it stands 
for give it the pointing Stin, and require it to be read K'.T (comp. 
§ 17 ).“ 

7. The plural forms DH (nafl) and fisfj (after pref. in. in) are 
derived from N^in and S'tl in the same manner as Dnx from nitS. In 
Arab., where they are sounded hum, htinna, the obscure vowel-sound 
is retained, for which in Hebrew S'ghoT stands also in the suffixes 
cn and in (comp. § 27, Rem. 4, 6). The n— in both forms (nan, 
n;r) is of demonstrative nature, but without observable effect of the 
sense. In West Aram. (liMn, isn), Syr. henUn, Arab, hiimu, (archaist. 
for htim) and Ethiop. (tomu) there is an o or 0 appended, which 
appears in Hebrew in the poetical forms la, *a~, l?3—r (§ 58, 3, 
Rem. 1). In some passages nan stands as feminine (Zech. 5, 11; Cant. 
6, 8; Ruth 1, 22). The quite anomalous cn”"!? 2 K. 9, 18 should prob¬ 
ably be read Csn^ns. 

8. The pronouns of the third person Stin, if'n, en, in, refer to 
things as well as persons. On their demonstrative meaning, see § 122,1. 

t In the inscription of Mesha* (see § 2, 2), ttn stands for sm in line 6. 
2 Kautzseh does not accept the common opinion (v. Lex. 8th ed.) that 
this use of Kin for K^n is an archaism,—since the epicene use o) lacks 
analog^' in Sem. dialects, b) is not in oldest texts outside the Pent., c) is wanting 
in the kindred text of Joshua, and since d) K^n occurs 11 times (Gen. 88, 25 
together with Kin),—but regai-ds it as an orthographic peculiarity arising from 
some revision of the text of the Pentateuch. He cites as deserving of con¬ 
sideration, the supposition of Levy that originally Kn was wi-itten for both 
forms (as it is found on the Moabite stone, see note above) and was then en¬ 
larged into Kin without regard to gender.— Ed. 
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§ .' 53 . 

THE SUFFIX PRONOUN. 

1. The full forms of the personal pronoun (the separate 
pronovns), as given in the foregoing section, express only the 
nominative (but comp. § 134, 3): the accusative and genitive, 
on the contrary, are expressed mostly by shorter forms (or 
fragments) of them which are joined to the end of verbs, 
nouns, and particles {suffix pronouns, or usually suffixes)', 
e. g. 'in (without accent) and i him and his (from s'lH he), thus 

/ have killed him, 'innbup or (with ahu contracted to d) 
“inbrp thou hast killed him, 'ino'lO and io'iD his horse. 

The same method occurs in all other Semitic tongues, as also in 
the Egyptian, Persian, Finn, Tartar and others; but in Greek, Latin 
and German, we find only slight traces of it, as iraxi^p ptou for itoxijp 
IjjLOu, Lat. eccum in Plautus for ecce eum. Germ, er gah's for er gah es. 

2. As to the cases which these suffixes indicate, let it be 
remarked that— 

a) When joined to verbs, they denote the accusative (but 
corap. § 134, 4), as in '!ntn!;t:)5 I have killed him. 

b) When joined to substantives, they denote the genitive 
(like iraTvjp p-ou, pater ejus), and then serve as possessive 
pronouns, as ■'is (dbk-i') my father, io'io his horse (an¬ 
swering to the Latin equus ejus or equus suus, comp. 
§ 137, 1, b). 

c) When joined to particles, they denote either the genitive 
or the accusative, according as the particle involves the 
meaning of a noun or a verb, e. g. ■’PS (prop, my vicinity) 
with me, like Lat. mea causa, on the contrary “i::n behold 
me, Lat. ecce me. literally interstitium mei “between me." 

d) The Indo-Germanic dative and ablative of the pronoun 
are expressed by combining with the suffixes the pre¬ 
positions, that are signs of these cases (b to sign of the 
dative, 3 in, from, § 102), as ib to him (Lat. ei and sibi), 
•is in him, ‘':t 2 from me. 
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3. The suffixes of the 2d person (?i—* etc.) are formed 
■with the k (and not () sound, based on an exchange of these 
two sounds exemplified also elsewhere.' 

So likewise in all the Semitic tongues; hut in Ethiopic also the 
verbal form is qatalka (thou hast killed)=Heb. 

4. The suffix of the verb (the accusative), and the suffix 
of the noun (the genitive), are mostly the same in form, but 
sometimes they differ, e. g. “i:— me, i— my. 

Paradigm A at the beginning of this Grammar, gives a view of all 
the forms of the pronoun, both separate and suffix; fuller explanations 
about the suffix to the verb and the mode of attaching it to the verb 
will be found in §§ 58—61, about the suffix to the noun in § 91, about 
prepositions with suffixes in § 103, about adverbs with suff. in § 100, 5. 


§ 34. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 
l.Sing. »i. riT^ 1 Plur. com. rts (rarely bs) 

/. (nr,-iT) J 

1. The feminine form nstt is (b obsc. fr. orig. d) for rxt fcomp.KJ = rT; 
for tlie feminine ending n, see § 80), and the forms it, fit, which are 
botli ijf rare occurrence, come from rst by dropping n. In Ps. 132, 12 
“■ is used as relat., v. Lex. For njtt is found Jer. 26, 6 in KHhtbh nrxtn 
(with article and demonstrative ri—). and n?X are plural by usage, 
and not by grammatical form. The fuimer (is) occurs only in the 
Pentateuch and then always with the article as isfl and 1 Chr. 20, 8, 
(without rt). Both the singular and the plural is applicable to things as 
well as to persons. 

2. In connection with prepositions to represent the casus ohliqui 
n.,'7 to this (m.) (cf. on S § 102, 2, c), nst'i, to this (f.), or nVxb 

to or/or those, etc., cf. nr ITip pretium hujus, 1 K. 21, 2. 


r That a palatal (i) and lingual (<) are liable to be exchanged, is manifest 
from the speech of young children, who frequently confound them, as llkkie for 
Utile. Obvious instances of this exchange are found in many languages, as Gr. 
aaiu = Kaio>, Gr. Ti 5 =Aeol. KK, Lat. quis, and in the Hebrew itself nruy= npEt 

V T |t T 

to drink. 

= In many languages the demonstratives begin with d, hence called the 
demonstrative sound, which is, however, interchanged with a sibilant (as in 
Heb. nj) or a rough breathing. Thus in Aram. I)'!, [ij, i|ij this, Arab, dhu, 
dhi, dhd. 
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2. A secondary form >iT is used only in poetry. It stands 
mostly for the relative (like Eng. that for mho), and serves 
alike for the sing, and plur. and for both genders, like ITES 
(§ 36). Cf. § 136. 

Bern. 1. This proDoun receives the article (Fi-tn, rtiW, 
according to the same rules as the adjectives, § 111, 2 and § 132, 1. 

2. Barer secondai'y forms, witli stronger demonstrative force, are 
Gen. 84, 65, 37,19; fiW,. Ez. 36, 35, and shortened tbii mase. 

in Judg. 6, 20, 1 Sam. 14, 1, 17, 26; but fern, in 2 K. 4, 25. In Arabic 
there is a corresponding form SUSdht, as relative prononn. 

3. Also the personal pronouns of the 3d person often have a demon¬ 
strative force, see § 135, 1. Some other pronominal stems occur among 
the particles, § 99 —105. 


§ 35. 

THE ARTICLE. 

1. By nature the article is a demonstrative pronoun, akin 
to the pronoun of the 3d person. It nowhere occurs in Hebrew 
as an independent word, but always in closest connection 
with the word before which it stands; and it usually takes 
the form n, with a short sharp-spoken d and a doubling of 
the following consonant (by Bdghe'sh forte), e. g. the 

sun, nif'n the river for (see § 20, 3, b). 

■1. When, however, the article ( n) stands before a word 
beginning with a guttural, which (according to § 22, 1) cannot 
be doubled, then the short and sharp d (Pa'thach) is mostly 
heightened into d (Qa'mes) or ^ (S®gh6'l). 

But to he more particular:— 

1) Before the weakest guttural s and before (§ 22, 1 

and 5, comp. § 27, Rem. 2, b) the vowel of the article is 
always heightened into Qd'me^, as axn the father, “insn the 
other, nsn the mother, the man, nisn the light, D’'rf-Sn 

6 6s6c, bjnn the foot, Ifns earth becomes BSin the head, 

y«*in the evil-doer. 

T T T 

2) For the other gutturals there occurs either a sharpened 
syllable (virtual doubling § 22, 1),—especially with n and n, 
less often with y— or the doubling is wlioliy omitted. In the 
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first case the article retains —, the syllable remaining virtu¬ 
ally closed; in the second, the Pd'thach is either slightly 
lengthened to — or fully to —. The following cases are to 
be distinguished:— 

A) When the guttural is followed by any other vowel than 

d (—) or 6 (—), then—1) before the stronger n and n, 
the article regularly remains n, as S’lnn that, the 

month, binn the force, but with some rare exceptions as 
in ■'nn Gen. 6, 19, D'':Bnn Is. 17, 8 and always in ann, 
HEnn, nsnn those; —2) before S' Pa'thach becomes gene¬ 
rally’Qa'me's, as I'l'yn the eye, the city, “rayn the 

servant, pi. 0'’‘!asn. (Exceptions in Is. 24, 2; 42, 18, 
Jer. 12, 9; Prov. 2, 17; 2 Sam. 5, 6, 8; Isa. 65, 11). 

B) But when the guttural is followed by a (-7-), then— 

1) before n and y the article is always n, provided it 
stands immediately before the tone-syllable, else it is rj, 
e. g. oyn the people, “inrj the mountain, (in pause), 
nnnn towards the mountain, on the contrary Cann the 
mountains, li'yn the guilt; —2) before n the article is al¬ 
ways n, without regard to the place of the tone, as Qarin 
the wise, pTnn the strong, snn the festival, inn the live 
Lev. 16, 20; so also—3) before n, as ibnn the sickness, 
nicnnn the months. On the contrary naann according 
to Li, 1; also before j;; Ruth 21,15. 

Gender and number, as in English and Welsh, have no 
influence on the form of the article. 

Bern. 1. The form of the Hebrew (also the Phcenician) article fl 
seems to have originated from bn, the b of which however has been 
constantly assimilated to the next letter (as in ng*' from npb', § 19 , 2 ). 
This assimilation is to be accounted for from the enclitic nature of the 
article. In the Arabic it sounds bs (pronounced hal by the modern 
Bedawin), the b of which is likewise assimilated, at least before all 
letters like s and t, and before I, n and r; e. g. ‘al-Qoran but 'as-sana 
(Bed. Aas-sano)= Heb. njwri the year. The Arabic article itself occurs 
also in the Old Testament prob. in the Arabic name “TUabit^Gen. 10 26 
in msabs 1 K. 10, n, 12 (also D'H'ljbsj 2 Ch. 2, 7, 9, 10,'11) perhapL 


' D. H. Miiller in Ges. "Worterbuch, llte Aufl. and Ndldeke in Sitzungsber. 
der Berl. Akad. 1882, p. 1180, finds here the name of a God bx rather than the 
original article. 
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tandal wood (aco. to Ges. fr. Sansk. mocha, but comp. Lex. 11th ed.), 
and perhaps also in ice, hail='d^ 2 i (Arab, gibs) Ez. 13, 11, 13, 

38, 22, and perhaps also in ProT. 30, 31. 

2. When the prepositions 3, h, and the 3 of comparison (§ 102,2, b) 
come before the article, the n is dropped by contraction, and the 
preposition* takes its points (§ 19, 3, 6, and § 23, 4), as BTElSB in the 
heaven for csb to the people for 0513^, mountains. 

Exceptions appear almost exclusively in the later books (Ezr. Eccl. 
Neh. Chr.; yet comp. 1 Sam. 13, 21, Ps. 36, 6. Elsewhere e. g. 2 K. 7,12 
the Massora, in requires the Syncope). But in 8 places with 3, 

the ft remains in Gen. 39, 11, etc. but oftener without ft, as Bi*3 

Gen. 85, 31, 33. But see 1 Sam. 13, 21, Ps. 36, 6.—With 1 (attd), the 
n always remains, as D?nt and the people. 

3. The words "'Ll’ D>'> always appear after the article 

with a long vowel tnn, inn, 


§ 36 . 

THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

The relative pronoun is xhe same for all genders and 
numbers, viz., 108 n>ko, which. In the later books, (esp. Eccl. 
Lam. and the late Psalms) as well as in Canticles constantly 
and in Judges occasionally, instead of this full form we have -O 
(with the 8 elided and the 1 assimilated, § 19, 2, 3), more 
rarely •© Judg. 5, 7, Cant. 1, 7, once C before 8 Judg. 6, 17 
(else 'd before gutturals), and before n even Eccl. 3,18, 
and according to some (e. g. Kimchi) also 2, 22. On the mode 
of expressing the eases of the relative, see § 138, 1. 


' The prep. ]"?, if prefixed before the article (as rarely happens. { 102,1), 
does not take its place, but becomes D, as in D'O&na in 2 Ch. 7, 1, for the 
usual D'DBri from the heavens. 

• In Phoenician the full form ">178 does not occur, but 17, esp. in the later 
Ph. (Plant. Poen.) pronounced ea, su, sf, and 178 (pron. as«e = t78, esse but also 
as, es, is, us, ys), Schroder’s Phon. Sprache, p. 162-66. Comp, above in ( 2, 7. 
Also in modem Hebrew the 'Si has become quiet predominant. 
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§ 37. 

THE INTERROGATIVE AND INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

1 . The interrogative pronoun (about persons) is •'M rvhot 
and (about things) rra tvhatl 

According to Olshausen na vihai? was originally Pia, which in 
close connection (v. below) was assimilated with the following con¬ 
sonant. The forms -na, x etc. (with JDdghe sh forte conj.) can however 
be sufficiently explained from the close uttering of the words. It 
should be further remarked that a) in closest connection stands ~ria 
tna with Maqqe'ph and Ddghe'sh forte conjunctive (§ 20, 2) as Tl^ria 
what to thee? and even in one word, as QS^a rohat to you? Is. 8, 15. 
nia what is this? Ex. 4, 2;— b) before gutturals in close connection 
with Maqqeph or a conjunctive accent it either likewise receives 
PathSch with the Daghesh implied in the guttural (§ 22, 1) —so espe¬ 
cially before n, and (Gen 31,36, Job 21,21) before n, —or the doubling 
is wholly omitted. In the latter case either & is lengthened into Qames 
comp. § 35, 1,—so always before and *1, — or only slightly lengthened 
into S^ghd'l, especially before 9, Tl, n (before n however also iro). The 
omission of the implied doubling also occurs, as a rule, with the hard 
gutturals, when they have no Qames and then it stands Pia or na the 
latter especially before n, 9 when Maqqeph foUows. The longer forms 
na and Ma also remain before non-gutturals if the connection does not 
take place through Maqqeph, but by a simple conj. accent. As a rule 
then na stands, but, by a wider separation from the chief tone we have 
also na Is. 1, 5. Ps. 4, 3 (upon na in the combination naa, nas and 
even na| 1 Sam. 1, 8, comp. § 102, 2, d). c) in great pause na stands 
without exception, also generally with smaller distinctivi, and almost 
always before gutturals (na in very rare cases only). On the other 
hand na stands also occasionally before letters that are not guttural, 
as 'in bip na what voice, etc.t l Sam. 4, 6, 2 K. 1, 7, but only when 
the tone of the clause is far removed from the word; moreover, in the 
form rm?, naa (see under na in the Heb. Lexicon). 

2 . Both bM and ntt occur also as indefinite pronouns, ia 
tbe sense of whoever, whatever; see § 137, 3. 
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THE VERB. 


§ 38. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

1. The verb is, in the Hebrew, the most elaborated part 
of speech as to inflection, and also the most important, inas¬ 
much as it mostly contains the mord-stem (§ 30), and its 
various modifications are, to a great extent, the basis for 
the -forms of the other parts of speech, 

2. Verbal stems are either original or derived. They 
may be divided, in respect to their origin, into three 
classes,— 

a) Primitives, representing the simple stem, e. g. to 
reign. 

b) Verbal derivatives, those derived from primitives, e. g. 

to justify, p'nasn to justify one’s self, from p'is to be 
just; usually called conjugations (§ 39). 

c) Denominatives, those derived from nouns (both primitive 
and derivative), e. g. bns and bns to pitch a tent, from 
bns tent; tt'’ni!jn to take root and ono to root out, from 

a root. 

The noun, from which the denominative verb comes, is in most 
cases itself derivative; though the meaning shows that the orig. stem 
is nominal and not verbal, e. g. 1?^ white, hence njai a brick, 

and hence again to make bricks; from nw fo be prolific comes 
• av a fish, and hence again xn to fish. 


§ 39. 

1 . The 3d person singular of the Perfect, in the simple 
form of the primitive verbs (i. e. in Qal, see No. 4) is generally 
regarded as the stem or ground-form of the verb, as bap he 
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has killed, ‘733 he was heavy, 'jb]3 he was little} From this are 
derived the other persons of the Perfect, and also the Parti¬ 
ciple. Another stem-form, more simple still, is the Infinitive, 
as bbj?, also bcp, with which the Imperative and the Imperfect 
(see § 47) connect themselves. 

Both groundforms contain the idea of a noun (§ 44, 1) and both 
have therefore this analogy in noun forms. More closely considei ed the 
second ground-form, which is generally monosyllabic (Arab, qail, qitl, 
qutl) may be called the abstract, and the first, consisting of two syl¬ 
lables (Arab, qatala, qoMUt, qatuM), the concrete. The same analogy 
prevails in the division of nouns into abstract and concrete. 

In verbs whose second radical is 1, the full stem appears only in 
the Infinitive form which is accordingly adopted to represent the verb; 
e. g. Inf. aw to turn, of which the 3d person Perf. is as he turnedj 
also most stems with middle e. g. to judge., 

2. From the simple form of the primitives, viz., Qal, are 
formed, according to an unvarying analogy in ail verbs, the 
verbal derivatives, each distinguished by a specific change in 
the form of the stem, with a corresponding definite change in 
its signification (intensive, frequentative, privative, causative; 
reflexive, reciprocal, partly with corresponding passive forms); 
e. g. 'iiab to learn, “iBb to cause to learn, to teach; SDC to lie, 
3 ‘'::on to cause to lie, to lay; tdec to judge, CBC; to contend in 
judgment, to litigate. In other languages such words are 
regarded as new, derivative Tevhs, e. g. G. fallen, fallen = 'E,. to 
fall, to fell, G. trinken, tranken=-'Ei. drink, drench, L. lactere 
{to suck), lacldre {to give smcA"); jacere {to throw), jacere {to 
lie down)] yswato. But in Hebrew, where these 

formations are incomparably more regular than (e. g.) in the 
German, Latin and Greek, they are usually called, since the 
time of Reuchlin, conjugations^ (the Heb. grammarians call 
them i. e. formations, more correctly species) of the 

primitive form, and both in the grammar and lexicon are 
always treated of in connection, as parts of the same verb. 


< For brevity’s sake the sense of the Heb. stem is expressed in the Infini¬ 
tive, in most of our grammars and lexicons, thus to learn, prop, he ka> 
learned. 

- The term conjugation must therefore be taken here in a totally different 
sense frun what it liuavs in Greek and I.atin grammar. 
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3. The changes of the primitive form consist partly in 
varying its vowels, and doubling the middle consonant (btaj;, 
bfip; bcip, buip); comp. G. liegen, legen; fallen, fallen. E. to 
lie, to lay; to fall, to fell; partly in the repetition of one or 
two stem consonants bbtjp, bubap and finally in the addition 
of formative letters or syllables (bap:, comp. E. to speak, to 
bespeak; to count, to recount; to bid, to forbid), to which some¬ 
times the first is united, as bapnn. Comp. § 31, 2 . 

In the Aramsan this is effected less by the change of vowels than 
by the addition of formative syllables; so that, for instance, all the 
passives are formed as reflexives by the prefix syllable nx, The 
Arabic is rich in both methods, while the Hebrew holds also here the 
middle place (§ 1, 6). 

4. Grammarians differ as to the number and arrangement 
of these so-called conjugations. The common practice, how¬ 
ever, of giving to them still the old technical designations, 
prevents any error. The simple form is called Qdl (bp light, 
because it has no formative additions); the others (ff’pas 
heavy, because weighted as it were with formative additions) 
take their names from the Paradigm (or pattern) used by the 
old Jewish grammarians, viz. bSE he has done.^ Several of 
them have passives which distinguish themselves from their 
actives by more obscure vowels. The most common conjuga¬ 
tions (including Qal and the passives) are the seven following; 
but only a few verbs exhibit them all:— 

Active. Passive. 

1 . Qal, bup to kill. (wanting) 

2 . Nipli'aT, bup: to kill one’s self; also passive.*" 


< This verb, on account of the guttural which it contains, is unsuitable 
for a Paradigm, and has been exchanged by some for ">“0, which has this 
advantage, that all its conjugations are actually in use in the Old Testament, 
but the disadvantage, that there is some indistinctness in the pronunciation of 
some of its forms, as in SP'JpS- The Paradigm bap, in common use 

since the time of Uanz, obviates this inconvenience, and is especially adapted 
to the comparative treatment of the Semitic languages, inasmuch as it is found 
with a slight change (Arab, and Ethiop. bnp) in them all. In Hebrew, it is 
true, it occurs only a few times in Qal, and that only in poetry; yet it may 
be retained as a type or model sanctioned by usage, 
t Comp. § 51, 2 d. 
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Active. 

3. Pi'e'l, bap to massacre. 

5. Hiph'i'l, b‘’t:pn to cause to kill. 
1. Hithpa'e'l, bopPipi to kill one’s self. 


Passive, 

4. Pua'l, bap. 

6. Hoph'a'l, bapn. 
(Hothpa'a'l, btopnn.) 


There are several other less frequent conjugations, of which 
some, however, are more common than these in the kindred 
languages; and in the weak (see § 41) or irregular verb in 
Hebrew they sometimes take the place of the usual con¬ 
jugations (§ 55). 

In Arabic there is a greater variety of forms, and their arrange¬ 
ment is more appropriate. Arranged after the Arabic manner, the 
Hebrew conjugations would stand thus;—1. (^Sl. 2. Fi^l and Pua'l. 
3. Po'e'i and Po'a'f (§ 55, 1). 4. HipKVl unA HopKa'l. 5. HithpSlH. 
and BSthpX&'l. 6. HithpSe'l (§ 55, 1). 7. Niph'&'l. 8. Hithpae’l (§ 54, 
Eem. 2). 9. Pillel (§ 55, 2). The more appropriate division is into three 
classes;— I. The intensive Pte'l, with the analogous form Hithpffe'l ;— 

2. The causative Hiph'il, and its analogous forms Shaph'e'l, Tiph'e'l ;— 

3. The reflexive and passive NipliaL 


§ 40. 

1 . It is chiefly from these conjugations or derivative forms, 
that the Hebrew verb obtains a certain affluence and com¬ 
pass. In moods and tenses however it is poor, having only two 
tenses, the Perfect (or Preterite) and the Imperfect {or Future) j 
besides an Imperative, (active) an Infinitive (with two forms), 
and a Participle. All relations of time, absolute and rela¬ 
tive, are expressed either by these forms alone (hence the 
diversity in the senses of the same form, §§ 106-112), or by 
syntactical combination. The Jussive and the Optative are 
partly indicated by expressive modifications of the Imperfect 
(see § 48). 


1 The terras Preterite and Future formerly used to designate the relations of 
tense in the Hebrew verb are manifestly inadequate to convey a just view of the 
Semitic idea of time, and are therefore replaced in this grammar by the terms 
Perfect and Imperfect. These latter designations, however, must be taken in a 
ranch more comprehensive sense than is attached to them by English <ir classical 
grammarians. Comp, notel to §47 (p. 118) and §§ 10(>-U2. —Ed. 
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2. In the inflection of the Perf. and Impf. as to the per¬ 
sons, the Hebrew differs from the Western languages, since 
it has distinct forms for both genders (in most instances), 
just as in the personal pronoun, by whose incorporation with the 
verb-stem the personal inflection of these tenses is formed. 

As a preliminary view for the beginner, we exhibit here 
in a Table the formative syllables {afformatives and preforma- 
tives) of both tenses. Fuller information concerning them will 


be found 

in §§ 44 

-47, 

in connection with the Paradigms. 




Perfect. 





Sing, 




Plur. 



3 m. 

. 

• • 


3 e. 

*1 . 

• 

• 

3/-. 

1 -;- 

• » 






2 m. 

n . 

• • 


2 m. 

on . 

• 

• 

2 /-. 

• 



2 /. 

in . 

• 

• 

1 c. 

“ll? . 

• « 


1 c. 

*D . 

• 

• 




Imperfect. 





Sing. 




Plur. 



3 m. 

• 

* • 

n 

3 m. 

ft . 

• 


3/-. 

• 

• • 

n 

3/-. 

n: . 


. n 

2 m. 


• • 

n 

2 m. 

. 


. pt 

2 /: 


• • 

n 

2 /: 

n: . 


. n 

1 c. 

• 

• • 


1 c. 



3 


§ 41. 

The general analogy in the inflection of verbs, which is 
normally exhibited in the stems with strong and firm con¬ 
sonants, holds good for all verbs; and the deviations which 
occur from this model of the strong or regular verb, are only 
modifications owing to the peculiar nature and the feebleness 
of many consonants, viz. — 

aj When one of the stem-letters or radicals is a guttural, 
which occasions various vowel (not consonant) changes, 
according to § 22 (guttural verb, §§ 62—65). 
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&) When a stem-letter disappears by assimilation (§ 19, 2) 
or contraction {contracted verb, §§ 66, 67), as in Oj:, 330. 
c) When one of the radicals is a feeble letter (§§ 23, 24), 
so that many changes appear through its commutation, 
omission or quiescence {quiescent ox feeble verb, §§ 68—75), 
as in 3®;;', Qip, sso, nba. 

NB. The letters of the old Pai’adigm bSB are used in naming the 
letters of the stem, S denoting the first radical, 5 the second, and h 
the third. Hence the expressions, verb tt'D for a verb whose first radi¬ 
cal is St tprimce radicalis R); verb fi’b for one whose third radical is ft 
{talta radicalis ft); verb 1 9 for one whose second letter is 1 (medics radicalis); 
verb 9 9 {9 doubled) for one whose second and third radicals are the same 
(medics radicalis geminates). 

L THE STRONG VERB. 

Paradigm B. 

E. G. to kill, *133 to be heavy, p|5 to he smaU, 

§ 42 . 

As the rules for the inflection of the strong or regular verb apply, 
with only occasional modifications, to all the weak or irregular verbs, 
it will be most convenient, and at the same time set the subject in the 
clearest light to the learner, if while treating of the former, we present 
whatever belongs to the general analogy of the verb. 

Paradigm B (together with the above Table of the formative 
syllables in § 40, 2) exhibits a complete view of the usual and normal 
forms. Full explanations are given in the following paragraphs 
(§§ 43—55), where every subject is elucidated on its first occurrence; 
thus, under Qdl the inflections of the Perfect, and of the Imperfect 
with its modifications, are minutely explained with reference also to 
the other conjugations; and under the strong verb are given the forms 
and significations of conjugations which apply also to the weak, etc. 


A. THE PURE STEM, OR QAL. 

§ 43. 

ITS FORM AND SIGNIFICATION. 

The common form of the 3d person Perf. in Q&l is bep, 
with a short d {Pd'lMch) in the second syllable, especially in 
transitive verbs. There is also a form with e (^Vre), and 
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anotlier with d (Chd'lem), in the second syllable; the two 
latter are usually found with intransitive meaning, and serve 
for expressing states and qualities, e. g. “las to be heavy, licj; 
to be small. Sometimes the transitive meaning is distin¬ 
guished from the intransitive of the same stem by the aid of 
vocalization, as sba to fill (Est. 7, 5), sbtt to be full (comp. 
§ 47, Rem. 2); but also with the same (intrans.) sense for 
both forms, as an); and an]? to approach. 

In Paradigm B a verb middle A, a verb middle E and a verb 
middle 0 are given side by side. Tlie second example "I33 shows, at 
the same time, the effect of inflection in the setting of Ddghe'sh lent. 

Kem. 1. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal one, 
and hence the distinction between the transitive and intransitive* 
meaning depends on it. The Qd'mes of the first syllable is lengthened 
from original a (comp. Arab. 5d7dfa) but it can be maintained in Hebrew 
only before the tone,—or at most with the secondary tone or Meihegh —; 
in other places, like all so-called pretonic vowels (d, e) it becomes vocal 
Sh'wa on the shifting of the tone, as cpbap. In Aramsean it wholly 
disappears in the root itself, as b3p=Heb. bap. 

2. Examples of denominatives in Qal;—"len to cover with pitch, 
from ten pitch; to salt, from nba salt, v. § 38, 2, c. 


§ 44. 

PERFECT OF QAL AND ITS INFLECTION. 

1. The inflection of the Perfect, in respect to person, 
number and gender, is effected by the addition of fragments 
of the personal pronouns and signs of 3 fem. sing, and 3 pi. 
{afformatives') to the end of the ground-form, which expresses 
the predicate idea. In explaining this connection, we may treat 
the ground-form as a participle or a verbal adjective, but ex- 

1 The intransitive forms are in Arabic qatila, qdtuld; consequently, in 
Hebrew (after rejecting the closing vowel) i in the accented syllable is re¬ 
gularly lengthened to e, u to d. 

2 On the intimate connection between the Perfect and the Participle or 

verbal adjective, see what has been already said in § 39, 1. In intransitive 
verbs they have the same form, as abts 7ie teas full, and full; l-p h» teas 
small, and small. In transitive verbs the participle presents, indeed, a different 
form (^vp), but yet with 'Vi- may be compared the nominal form tRougb 

generally it is expressive of quality, as D^n wise, IHJ gold (§ 84, 1). 

8 
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pressing by itself the 3d pers. sing. masc. Perfect; as bu)? he 
has killed., F\"bB)5 thou hast killed (as it were killing-thou, or 
killer-thou, a killer wast thou, npJS bt3p), 8“;!^ he was fearing, 
fearing were ye (for (dP8 XT'). In the second pers. sing, 
and pi. this is readily seen as well as in *isbi:p we have killed 
for btsp. In the first person sing. “’Fibisp we have ip, which 
probaMy by virtue of an exchange of 3 for p (comp. § 33, 3) 
has come directly from id 38.^ In the third person, n— (origin¬ 
ally p—, comp. Eem. 4) is a mark of the feminine (as in the 
noun § 80, 2', and !) (orig. ';!i, as still in Deut. 8, 3, 16, Is. 26, 
16; comp, una as termination of the masc. pi. of nouns in 
written Arabic) is a sign of the plural. 

In the Indo-Germanic tongues, the personal inflections originated 
in the same manner, by appending pronominal forms, as is shown in 
Sanscrit and Greek; e. g. from the stem, as (to be) Sans, asfni, sip.!, 
Doric (for lupt) I am, where the ending p.{ belongs to {xol and 
pe; Sans, asi, Dor. Icrsl thou art, where si is identical with su; Sans. 
asti, loTi he is, where Tt answers to the pronoun •t6, etc. 

2. The characteristic Pathach of the second syllable be¬ 
comes Sh^wd before an afformative beginning with a vowel, 
because it then would stand in an open syllable (thus 
’ib'tpp; but in pause Before an afformative begin¬ 

ning with a consonant, the Pd'thach remains in the tone syl¬ 
lable (nb%’ £;ib?j?’ ■’t^bbp, ’Ijb^; in fause nbcp etc.) as well 
as before it. In the latter case howewer the Qa'mes of the 
first syllable, standing no longer before the tone, is reduced to 
Sh^wd, thus: C^b?p’ l^b^p; comp. § 27, 3 and § 43, Rem. 1. 

Rem. I. Verbs middle E, falling back in their inflection to the 
type of verbs middle A, generally lose in Heb. as in Ethiopic (but 
not in Arabic and Aramaic), the E sound, which passes over into 
Pd'tMck, as the Paradigm shows. This tendency comes from the laws 


1 That here instead of the usual lengthening of the S before the accent, a still 
further attenuation takes place is to be explained, according to Praetorius (in 
Stade’s Zeitschr., 1883, p. 21), only by the fact that the accent originally rested 
on the antepenult; cf. Arab, qdtalat, gdtalu. 
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of vocalisation of the accented closed penult, which does not easily 
take Se'iT, and not at all the Chi'req shortened from Se'r?. The ori* 
ginal E appears, however, in open syllable; regularly so in the feeble 
stems n"s (§ 74 . Rem. 1 ); in strong stems only in _pat(Se, e. g. she 
cleaves (not Hjsa'j), Job 29, 10; comp. 2 Sam. 1, 23, Job 41, 15; even 
in a closed pausal syllable, e. g. ISU Deut. 33, 12 (but 'jSlD without the 
pause Is. 32, 16). 

2 . In some feeble stems middle A, the a under the second radical 
sometimes passes over into (—), in one example also into (-t"), when 
the syllable is closed and toneless. Thus T’nVs'P have ashed him 
1 Sam. 1, 20, cnb.'tia t/e have ashed 1 Sam. 12, 13; 25, 5; Job 21, 29; 
DP'a'V '1 ye possess Deut. 4,1, 22; nPia")’'! Deut. 17, 4; oatlJ-i'''; Deut. 19,1; 

I have begotten thee Ps. 2, 7 (comp. Num. 11, 12 , Jer. 2 , 27, 15,10); 
BRISB? Mai. 3, 20. The i in these forms may be simply an attenuated 
d (§ 27, Rem. 2,3), which is also favored by the following sibilant or labial 
and esp. sustained by the consimilation of the vowels; but see § 64, 
Rem. 1 , § 69, Rem. 4 and Davies’ Heb. Lex. on a secondary form Med. E. 

3. In verbs middle O, Cholem is retained in the inflection where 

it has the tone, as thou hast trembled, ilsb; in pause for Ay they 
could. But when the tone is thrown forward, Cho'lem becomes 
Qa'mes-cha^u'ph, as I have prevailed over him Ps. 13, 5, 

(see § 49, 3) and thou wilt be able Ex. 18, 23. 

4. Uncommon forms:' Sing. 3. fem. in n— (as in Arab., Ethiop., 
Aram.), e. g. nilx if has gone Deut. 32, 36. Before suffixes this is the 
prevailing form (§ 59, 1, a); so with stems nA partly in the form n — 
(as often w. vei'bs K*’?, § 74, Rem. 1) partly with disapp. of - 7 - bef. the 
pleon. ending n—, e. g. Prtj § 75, Rem. 1 .—In Ez. 31, 5 SP 35 aco. to 
Aram, orthog. for Pn“i.— 2 . masc. PP (differing only orthogi aphically) 
for P, as PP“!S3 thou hast been unfaithful Mai. 2,14; comp. Gen. 3, 12 .— 

2. fem. sometimes has stiU a Yodh at the end, especially in Jeremiah 

and Ezekiel, as *'P?^P Jer. 31, 21 (which really means ‘’PsBp pointed 
as if without cf. 'iw in § 32, Rem. 4). Thus we have the form 'Pbap 
always before suffixes (§ 59, 1 , c).— 1 . com. sometimes without Ybdk, 
as in Ps. 140, 13, Job 42, 2, 1 K. 8, 48, Ezek. 16, 59. This, how¬ 

ever, is found only in the K'thlbh and is probably only a curtailed form 
anal. w. 2. fem. Pbof? (comp. Aram. 1st pers. Pbtsp); the has the 
full form.— Plur. 2. fem. PJR (according to others PiP) Amos 4, 3 (as 
P follows it may be merely dittography; but of. PJRX § 32, Rem. 5).— 

3. com. 3 times with the old plural ending (but often in Aram, and 
Samar.), as "iWl" they hnow Deut. 8, 3, 16 (probably to avoid a hiatus) 
and Is. 26, 16, or with a superfluous K (according to Arabic orthography 

< Almost all these forms, which in Hebrew are infrequent, are the usual 
ones in the kindred dialects, and they may be called Aramaisms, Syriasms, and 
Arabisms. It should be understood however that they have not been taken 
from these dialects but merely indicate a return to more original forms. 

8 * 
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§ 23, 3, Rem. 3), as S-3?n Josh. 10, 24, Is. 28, 12. For the Impf. with 
Ip see § 47, Rem. 4. 

5. With the affonnatives n (n), •’H, «, which are generally unaccented 
the word is Mil'cl (e. g. with the others it is Milrd (§ 15, 2). 

The place of the tone is shifted,—o) by the pause (§ 29, 4), where it is 
moved backwards, and at the same time_ the vowel of the second 
syllable, if it has become a Sh‘wa (—), is resto’^ed, as for 

f. *ilsap for OxSa f. — b) in certain cases after 

Wow consecutive of the Perfect (see § 49, 3). 

6. ' Contraction of a final n with the afiormative A takes place 
e. g. in Hag. 2, 5; of a final J with the afformative 11 in llAl Gen. 
34,16, etc.; with the afiormative nj in Imperfect Qal Ezek. 17, 23; Pfel 
Ps. 71, 23, etc., etc. 

§ 45. 

THE INFINITIVE OP Q.4L. 

1 . The Infinitive, strictly a verbal substantive, has two 
forms, a shorter and a longer. The shorter form {Infinitive 
construct), in Qal bbp, is used in various ways, partly in con¬ 
nection with the pronominal suffixes, and as governing the 
genitive as well as the accusative of the object (§ 114), partly 
in connection with prepositions before it, as bbjlb for to kill 
(§ 114, 2) and finally in dependence upon substantives (as 
genitive) or upon verbs (as accusative of the object). The 
longer form {Infinitive absolute), in Qal hicjl, is limited to the 
expression of the abstract verbal idea, without regard to the 
subject or object of the action. It stands most frequently, 
when added to a finite verb of the same stem, as an adverbial 
accusative (see § 113). 

To the fiexibility and variety in the uses of the Infin. 
constr. and the inflexibility of the Infin. absolute corresponds 
also their vocalisation. The latter has Cho'lem unchangeable, 
but the former has Cho'lem changeable (hence with sufif. ■’bp^ 
qotW). 

Resides bap, the Infin. Q51 has also the following unusual forms:— 
o) bap, e. g. to lie down Gen. 34, 7, bsiB to sink Eo. 12, 4 especi¬ 
ally with verbs which have a in the second syllable of the imperfect 
or with those whose second or third stem consonant is a guttural 
(frequently in addition to the usual form). Before suffixes the form 
bap becomes bap or by attenuating a into * bap, e. g •'sba Job 7, 19. 
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6) nSup and, attenuated from it, nSap; nSop and (feminine forms 
from '7Bp and Sop mostly used with intransitive verbs and partly beside 
forms without feminine-endings); as to trespass, HRlto to hate, 

napp to approach Ex. 36,2, nSnn to pity Ez. 16,5. But see Gen. 19,16 
nSlpn (orig. a inflected into i ); comp, also Is. 8,11. 

These rare forms are more in use as verbal nouns (§ 84, Nos. 10,11,14). 

c) The form of the Aramaic Inhnitive Qal also occurs in ©"ijn drive out 
Ezek. 36, 6 nlb^p send Eslh. 9, 19; call and l?pp break up- 

Num. 10, 2 (Deut. 10,11, etc.; also with fern, ending n'^j^p Ezra 7, 
9. Of. on these forms Eyssel, de Elohistae Pentateuchici Sermone, 
p. SO. 

2. A sort of Gerund is formed in Hebrew by the Infin. 
constr. with the preposition b, as bbpb (for to kill) interficiendo, 
ad interficiendum, bs:"? (for to fall) ad cadendum (cf. § 28,1). 

The b is here so closely connected, that it constitutes part of the 
grammatical form, as appears from the syllable-division and the use of 
Ddghe'sh lene, viz., bsjb lin-pol (§ 28,1), so probably also fiy-fo/. On the 
contrary, bS33 bin^phdl Job 4, 13, bsJ3 kin^pkdl 2 Sam. 3, 34, where the 
prepositions 3 and 3 are conceived to be less closely connected with the 
Infinitive; and by way of exception it is so also withb, as|rin:bl aiinsb 
Jer. 1, 10. liptcb 47, 4 and according to some 3bpb Num. SI, 4. 


§ 46. 

THE IMPEEATIVE OP QAL. 

1 . The groundform of the Imperative bbjs (bbl?) is con¬ 

sonant with the infin. construct and lies also at the basis of the 
Imperfect (§ 47). It expresses only the second person, but 
has forms for the feminine and the plural. For the third 
person it has no distinct form (see § 110, Rem. 1), but this 
is expressed by the Imperfect as the jussive form (§ 109,1, a), 
and even the second person must be expressed by the jussive 
form, when a negative precedes, as VlOpn (not kill 

thou not, Lat. ne oecidas, see § 109, 1, b. The proper passive 
conjugations have no Imperative, but the reflexive Niph'al 
and HithpAel have. 

2 . The inflection of the 2d Sing. fern, and the 2d pi. masc. 
is quite similar to that of the Imperfect, and it will be under¬ 
stood from the explanations given below in § 47, 2. Like the 
Imperfect, the Imperative Masc. Sing, also has a lengthened 
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and a shortened form, the first after the manner of the co- 
hortative (H— paragog.), the second after the analogy of the 
jussive (see § 48, 5). 

Rem. 1. Besides the form ibp (also b’CSj?; before Mdqq^ph 
there is also one with PS'thach, for verbs middle E and also for a number 
of intransitive verbs which have a in the perfect, as asip lie thou down 
as in the Inf. and Impf. 18am. 3, 5; in pause asiU. See the Paradigm, 

2. Now and then there is found in the first syllable of the feminine 
sing, and masc. plural (which have the Shfwd vocal, as qttHV, qi^lu", 
therefore “’SBsj, without a Ddghe'sh lenl; comp, however •'Btps Jer. 
10, 17, and in the same combination ‘'Sian Is. 47, 2) an o (Qa'mes- 
cha^upb) instead of the i, as >l3iau draw ye Ez. 3S, 20, ■'aVa reign thou 
(fern.) Judg 9, 10. This throwing back of original u of the 2d syllable 
(for If is inflected from «) would be really according to rule, and the 
forms with * are merely an attenuation of the characteristic vowel. In 
pause we get tlia l K. 3, 26; from 5aia=WaiB etc., likewise from 2. sing, 
fern, in Pause Is. 83, 12 (even outside of pause ‘'aiDp 1 Sam. 28, 8 
in KHhthh)-, from npic=''riaia Joel 2, 21. 

3. In the form nibap, the fl— is at times dropped, and then a 
helping vowel is introduced, as in ISaip hear ye (fern.) for fljaaiu Gen. 
4, 23. The anomalous call ye (fern.) for njKnp Ex. 2, 20 ought 
perhaps to be read as it is in Ruth 1, 20. 


§ 47 . 

THE IMPERFECT OP QAL AND ITS INFLECTION.' 

1. Fragments of the personal pronoun are employed in 
the inflection of the Imperfect as well as of the Perfect; but 

1 The name Imperfect is here used in direct opposition to Perfect; and 
therefore in a wider sense than in Latin and Greek grammar. The Heb. (Semitic) 
Perf. denotes, in general, the concluded, ended and past, what is come to pass 
or is gone into effect; but at the same time, that which is represented as com¬ 
pleted, whether extending still into the present, or in reality yet future. The 
Imperfect, on the contrary, denotes the incoming, unfinished and continuing, 
that which is being done, or coming to pass, and is future; but also that 
which is repeated or in connected sequence in past time (the Latin Imper¬ 
fect). From the above it is manifest that the formerly used designation of 
the Impf. as Future expresses only a part of the idea. Altogether the 
transfer of the names of Indo-Germanic tenses to the Semitic tenses (cai-ried 
out under the influence of Greek grammarians by the Syrian, Arabic and 
afterward the Hebrew scholars, following their example) has created a great 
many misconceptions. To the Semitic idea of time which knows only the 
complete and the incomplete, the indo-genuanic division into three tempora (past 
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in the Imperfect these fragments are pre-fixed {preformatives) 
to the stem in the abstract or Inf. form (bbp), as however 
the tone is retained on the characteristic vowel of the stem 
form, or passes over (2 fem. sing, and 3 and 2 masc. pi.) to 
the afformatives, these preformatives of the Imperfect, are 
much more curtailed than the afformatives of the Perfect, so 
that in every case only one consonant remains (■>, n, X, 3). 
But as these are not always sufficient to mark, at the same 
time, the distinction of gender and of number, the defect is 
in some cases supplied by additions at the end. Comp, the 
Table in § 40, 2. 

2. The derivation and signification of both the preforma- 
tives and the afformatives, are still in most cases clear. 

In the Is# pers. Vt3)3S, plur. bbfJS, 8 is an abbreviation of 
“>38, 3 of ’13313; and here no addition at the end was needed to 
mark the gender and number. As to vocalization, the Arab, 
points towards the groundforms 'aqtul and naqtul; the i of 
the 1. plur. is therefore attenuated from a (as in the other 
preformatives). The S’ghdl of the 1. sing, may be explained 
from the predilection which the 8 has for this sound.’ 

In the 2d pers. sing, the n in bbfsn (orig. form idqtu'l) is 
from nri8, the w- in “'bcpp is the sign of the feminine, as in 
ins thou (feminine, see § 32, Rem. 4). In the 2d pers. plur. 
the 1 (more fully 11, see Rem. 4 below) in ibapn is the sign, 
of the plural as in the 3d person, and as already in the Per¬ 
fect (§ 44, 1), but it is here appropriated to the masculine;^ 

present and future) is quite foreign.—This Semitic distinction of tenses shows 
itself in the mode of their formation. Thus, in the more objective Perfect, the 
verbal-stem precedes, and the designation of the person follows as some ac¬ 
cessory idea; but in the Imperfect, the subject, from which the action proceeds 
or of which some state is predicated, is expressed by a prefixed pronoun. See 
more in the Syntax §§ 106 sq. 

< According to Kimchi the S‘ghol of the 1st sing, may be explained from 
the endeavor to avoid the conformity of sound in hajpx and the latter 

being supposed to have been pronounced iqfdl. 

2 This is also the proper gender of tlie plural syllable un, ft. It is true 
that in the Perf. the Hebrew employs it for both genders; but in the kindred 
tongues, it stands even in the Perf. for the masculine alone: as in S}riac, 
mas. qetalun, fern. qetaUa; in Arabic, mas. qdtalu, fem. qat&lna; in Eth. 
qatalii, qdtdlS. 
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while nj (for which also f) in nrVapri is the sign of the 2cl 
and 3d pers. plural feminine and either points towards an old 
fem. pi. ending (in Aramaic ■[—) or is borrowed from nsfi 
they or those {fern.), and nins you {fem.). 

In the 3d person the preformatives (*' in the masc. bop*,* 
Grdf. ydqtul, plttr. Grdf. yaqtulu; D in fem. bbpR, plur. 

nsVopn), have not yet found a satisfactory explanation. The 
n is probably allied to the original feminine-ending of 
nouns as well as of the 3 sing. fem. Perfect. For the afformative 
'I (];!) and >13 see above. 

3. The characteristic vowel of the 2d syllable becomes 
Sh‘rvd before an accented afformative beginning with a vowel, 
but is retained (in the tone-syllable) before the unaccented 
afformative HD. Therefore ■>5upri, 'ibop’’., *l5l3pn {pause •'bbpnetc.), 
n:Vapn. 

Eem. 1. The final o, leng. from it, is only tone-long (§ 9, No. 10, 3), as 
in the Infin. constr. and Imper. Hence,—o) The examples in which it 
is written fully, though not rare, are to he regarded as exceptions;— 
b) Before Maqqe'ph it becomes Qd'me^-chdtuph, e. g. and he 

wrote there Josh. 8, 32;—c) It becomes vocal Sh*wa before the afforma- 
matives ■>— and *1 (v. above No. 3). Quite anomalous are the three 
examples which have long =1 instead'of Sh*w&: Crt Ex. 18, 26, 

immediately before the great pause, but according to Qitnehi (ed. 
Bitfenb. p. 18 b), contrary to our editions, with the tone in the ultima; 
in the same way ma Euth 2, 8; (in gi'eat pause) 

Prov. 14, 3. In the two first cases perhaps sio'iBlS'' and ■'^'iasn (for 
siasip') etc.) were intended, by virtue of a retraction of the pause, whilst 
^ Prov. 14,3 could only be explained as a vocal equivalent for — (comp, 
e. g. Ez. 35, 6). In the few instances in which it remains before 
these afformatives, the pointing becomes because it stands close before 
the pause, e. g. art iia'isia'; ytsh-pd'tH (they were judging) Ex. 18, 26, 
Buth 2, 8, comp. Prov. 14, 3. 

2. This Chb'lem is confined almost exclusively to verbs middle A, 
like bap. Intransitive verbs (middle E and 0) take a (Pd'thdeh) in 
the Impf., as to be great, lap to be small, lap';. Sometimes 

< The usual derivation of the ■> from the 1 of the pronoun Kin, analogous 
to 311^ from 31?; (§ 69) has little in its favor, nor does it explain the ' pre- 
formative of the plural. RSdiger supposed that formerly a corresponding pro¬ 
noun of the thii-d person (ga?) may liave existed, and compared with it the 
Amharic yeh (this) and ya (who), on the supposition that this is old Semitic. 
The fact that in the Arabic and West. Aram. Yodh stands also as preformativo 
of the 3d pi. fem., at all events, deserves consideration (v. below, Eem. 3 ). 
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both forms exist together; the Impf. with o is then transitive, and that 
with d intransitive; e. g. he ivill cut off, will reap; ^Sp'; he will be 
cut off; i. e. will be short. So also laiH, Impf. o, to subdue Ex. 17, 13, 
Impf. d, to be subdued Job 14, 10. More seldom both occur without 
any difference in signification; e. g. and he will bite, and 

he is inclined (but. cf. Job 40, 17). In the irregular verbs ■'"a and 
some s's, a changeable e (i^ere) is also found in the final syllable (§68,1; 
§ 69, 1), besides only in 'jlj'; for 'fW"; he loill give (’inj). These three 
forms of the Impf. are called Imperfect 0, Impf. A, Impf. E. 

3. For the Zd plur. fem. njbapn there occurs in three instances, as 
if to distinguish it from the 2d pers., the form nsbap'^, as in West. 
Aram. Arabic, Ethiopic and Assyrian, e. g. njltas^ they shall arise 
Dan. 8, 22; comp. Gen. 30, 38, 1 Sam. 6, 12. In several instances Mjbapn 
seems to have been used improperly for the 3d pers. fem. or 2d masc. 
singular, as njpVlip (for which n|nii:)n ought probably to be read) Jiulg. 
6, 26 and Obad. 13 (for 2 masc. sing., aoc. to Olsh. niutil. fr. n; nbion); 
comp. Job 17, 16, Is. 88, 3.^—In the Pentateuch (mostly) (Ma) occurs 
in place of fi:, especially after Waw consecutive (§ 49, 2); e. g. Ex. 1, 
18, 19, 15, 20, in Arabic always no,. Acc. to Elias Levita “(laabn 2 Sam. 
13, 18 is the only ex. of this kind in strong verbs.—Once occurs (Bzek. 

16, 50) the anomalous form ns'rasn with inserted, after the 
manner of verbs 5's and V's (§ 67, 4, § 72, 5); which Olshausen regards 
as a blunder, caused by the following form. 

4. The plural forms ending in ii appear also not unfrequently (but 

oftenest in the older books) with the fuller ending "(ii, most commonly 
with obvious stress on the word at the end of a period or clause, where 
the vowel of the second syllable is then retained, as they gather 

Ps. 104, 28, they tremble Ex. 15, 14, “(isaian ye shall hear Deut. 1, 

17. But it is not confined to this position; see e. g. Ps. 11, 2 map 

(comp. 4, 3, Gen. 18, 28, 29, 30—32, Is. 8 , 12, 1 Sam. 9, 13). In the 
last example and perhaps in some others, euphonic reasons may have 
cooperated. But the preference for this form at the end of a clause or 
sentence is clearly seen in Is. 26, 11 tisia;;! tin;) ^3 they see not; 

may they see and be ashamed. This holds also for the corresponding 
forms of the Imperfect of the derived conjugations.* This original 
ending •j>l is the common one in Aramaean and Arabic (Old Arab, 
find); yet in vnlgar Arabic it is likewise shortened. Of the Impf. with 
8 appended, (following the Arabic orthography § 44 Rem. 4) KTOS* Jer. 


* By this small number of examples we are hardly justified in taking them 
as remainders of an emphatic imperf. form (anal, to the Modus energicus I With 
the ending dnnd in Arabic). 

2 It is worthy of remark, that the Chronicles often omit the Nun where it 
stands in tlie books of Kings; see 1 K. 8, 38, 43; comp. 2 Chr. 6, 29, 33.— 
] K. 12, 24, 2 K. 11, 5; comp. 2 Ch. 9, 4, 23, 4. 
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10, 5 is the only example (but this may stand by erroneous metathe^ 
for caused by the preceding KiiO!). 

5. In like manner has a longer form with final % viz., 1''bvpn, 

which is also the common one in Aramaean and Arabic (old Arab, tnd); 
yet in Hebr. chiefly as a fuller form in great pattse, and almost every¬ 
where with the retention of the vowel in the penult as ppalB Bath 
2, 8, 21. See examples in 1 Sam. 1, 14, Euth 8, 4,18, Jer. 31, 22, Is. 46, 10. 

6. On the restoration in pause of 5 which had become Sh*wa in 

the forms etc. v. above No. 3. In consonance with this also is 

the fact that the imperfects with a restore this vowel in pause and, at 
the same time, lengthen it (as a tone vowel) into a e. g. ‘'WjP, 

This influence of the pausal tone extends itself even to the forms which 
have no afformative, e. g. in pause ; but the fuller forms in 
•j*! and keep the tone on the last syllable (the vowels & and » in 
the closed ultima never allow the removal of the tone). 

§ 48. 

SHOKTENING AND LENGTHENING OP THE IMPERFECT AND 
IMPERATIVE. 

Jussive and Cohortative Forms. 

1. Against the lack of specific forms to express the rela¬ 
tive Tenses and the Moods, which is felt in the Hebrew and 
its kindred dialects, a small set-off is made by changes in the 
form of the Imperfect, to which changes a certain signification 
is either exclusively or principally attached.^ 

2. We distinguish, accordingly, between the common form 
of the Imperfect and two others, viz., a lengthened form (with 
a cohortative force) and a shortened form (with & jussive force). 
The lengthened Imperfect, however, occurs only in the 1st 
person (with few exceptions), while its shortened form is 
mostly found only in the 2d and 3d persons, rarely also in 
the first (1 Sam. 14, 36). In Hebrew, however, for reasons 
of accentuation and vowel formation the Jussive could not 
always be orthographically distinguished from the common 
{Indicative) form of the Imperfect. 

In classic Arabic the distinction is almost always clear. Besides the 
common Indicative yaqtulu, it has—o) a Subjunctive, yaqtuld;—b) a 
• In the Perfect, the corresponding relations or modal senses are ex¬ 
pressed only by tlie one common form, that stands also for the Indicative 
rj 106, 4). 
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Jussive, yaqtul; and—c) a doubled so-called ilfofJus energicm of the Impf. 
ydqtulanna and yaqtitlan (in pause ydqtuld), which latter answers to 
the Heb. Cohortative. 

3. The characteristic of the cohortative is a long d n—, 

attached to the 1st person, as in nbppN from ViapN; comp, the 
n— directive of the noun § 69, 2, a. It is found in all the 
conjugations and in all classes of strong and weak verbs (ex¬ 
cept in the passives), and the ending n— has the tone wherever 
it is taken by the afiformatives and i—; hence it affects the 
final vowel in precisely the same manner as these do; e. g. in 
Qal I will observe, in Pi el npri3: let us break asunder 

Ps. 2, 3; but the unchangeable vowel of the final syllable is 
retained before n-;-, as in HipHil nn“’3Tit I will praise. Finally 
(as before it and i) the vowel is restored in pause, as tone 
vowel; thus the cohortative nnttOS becomes in pause mbCN 
(Ps. 59, 10). 

Twice .1— takes the place of H—, e. g. 1 Sam. 28, 15, and, with 
the 3d pers. Ps. 20, 4 (here in a syllable sharpened by dag. forte con- 
junc.). The n— is attached to the 3d person: Is. 5, 19 (twice); Ezek. 
23, 20 (and aftei’ward required v. 16 in Q’rt), where, as also Prov. 1, 20 
and 8, 3 it has no influence upon the signification. Probably Job 11, 17 
also belongs here although HBsn may, with Kimchi be regarded as 2nd 
Masc. Quite anomalous is nnsrisR Dent. 33, 16 (for ni<ian=it3n). It 
is not impossible that in some of the above named cases the Pi— 
may be a second (pleonastic) designation for the feminine, § 59, 1, a. 

The Cohortative expresses effort and the direction of the 
will to an action; and accordingly it especially denotes excite¬ 
ment of one’s self, determination, wish (as Optative), in the 1st PI. 
also an exhortation of others, etc. (see § 108). 

4. The Jussive form of the Impf. essentially rests on 
quicker pronunciation, united with a tendency of the accent 
towards the beginning of the word (in order, as it were, to 
emphasize the command immediately in the first syllable), so 
that it very often causes a shortening at the end. Yet else¬ 
where the jussive must be satisfied with the shortening of the 
vowel of the 2d syllable, without being able to withdraw from 
it the tone, and very frequently the nature of the form does 
not allow any change whatever, v. above No. 2. It is not im¬ 
possible however that even in such a case the Jussive and Indi- 
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cative differed perceptibly in the tone of the living speech. So 
bbj;'’. as Ind. means he mill kill, but as Jussive let him kill. Where 
the shortening is orthographically indicated, will be shown in 
every case under the conjugations. In the strong verb it is 
confined, as a distinct form, to Hiph'il, as in Juss. bapD, Ind, 
It is found in Qal and Hiph'il of verbs V'y, as Jussive 
nb* and na'i, Ind. and and in all the conjugations 

of verbs n"b, where after the removal {apocope) of the ending 
n— in Qdl and Hipliil monosyllabic forms arise with or with¬ 
out a helping vowel under the 2d stem consonant {Impf. apoc.), 
e. g. ()«/, Ind. nsi", Juss. Hiph. Ind. nbj;;, Juss. but 
also in Pi e'l IS’ from Indie. n^S’. But in all cases the plural 
forms of the Jussive coincide with those of the Indicative, only 
that the ending 'j!i cannot occur. Also the 2d pers. sing. fem. 
sounds the same in both, viz., ’b’D]:::?, ‘'Wbp., “'b5P, etc., and 
so likewise all the singular and plural forms, when they have 
pronominal suffixes, e. g. as Indicative in Jer. 38, 15, 

as Jussive in Jer. 41, 8. 

The force of this form is similar to that of the Cohortative, 
only that in Jussive the command or wish extends, with few 
exceptions, only to the 2d or 3d person. On particular uses 
of the Jussive, e. g. in hypothetical sentences (even in the 
first person), see § 109, 2. 

5. The Imperative, as it is allied in form and meaning to 
the Imperfect, is also lengthened (by n— ) and shortened, in 
a manner perfectly analogous (compare the Arabic Impera- 
tivus energicus, with the ending -anna or -an, in pause -a). 
The lengthened Imp. occurs, e. g. in Qal of the strong verb, 
as nbo, nnac {shbm'’-r€l like ’bap qil‘li, § 46, Rem. 2) keep 
thou; asw, nap® lie thou damn; the shortened Imp. in verbs 
n"b, as in P'lel ba for nba. In Hiph'il the i of the 2d syll. is 
reduced to e, when the syll. is closed e. g. bapn; but the i is 
retained in open syllables e. g. ‘’‘P’bpn (both cases exactly as 
in jussive). The force of these forms is not always so strongly 
marked as in the Imperfect. The longer form, however, is 
often emphatic, as Dap stand up, naap up I ■jn give, n:p give! 
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§ 49. 

THE PERFECT AND THE IMPERFECT WITH WAW CONSECUTIVE. 

1. The use of the two tenses, as is shown more fully in the 
Syntax (§§ 106, 107; compare Note § 47), is by no means 
confined to the expression of the past and the future. One 
of the most striking peculiarities in the consecution of the 
Hebrew* tenses, is this; that in continued narrations of the 
past, only the first verb stands in the Perfect, the following 
ones being in the Imperfect; and on the contrary, in con¬ 
tinued descriptions of the future, the first verb is in the 
Imperfect (Future), while the subsequent ones are in the 
Perfect. Thus in 2 K. 20, 1; In those days Hezekiah sickened 
(Perf.) . . . .and Isaiah .... came (Impf. N3’5) to him, and said 
(Impf. “IBti'li) to him, etc. Just the reverse in Is. 7, 17: Avid 
the Lord will bring (Impf. i<‘’a*|i) upon thee, and upon thy people, 
and upon thy father's house, days, such as have not come since, etc. 
V. 18 And it will happen (Perf. n^W) on that day .... This 
progress in the succession of time is generally indicated by 
the so-called consecutive Wawf which in itself, it is true, is 
but a variety of the usual copulative Warn, but partly (in the 
impf.) appears with an unusual vocalization. Moreover the 
tenses compounded with the consecutive Wdw undergo in part 
a variation of tone and hence at times also other variations. 

2. The Wdw consecutive of the Imperfect is—a) regularly 
prefixed with Pa'ihach and a Ddghe'sh forte, in the next letter, 

1 The other Semitic tongues have no trace of this construction, except that 
the Phcenician (the most closely related to the Hebrew), and of course the trans- 
jordanic Heb. (or Moabite) inscription of Mesha' has it (see § 2, 2). 

2 This name expresses best the prevailing sj’ntactical relation, for by Warn 
consec. an action is always represented as a direct or at least temporal sequence 
of a preceding action. If whole books (Lev., Num., Josh., Judg., 1 and 2 Sam., 
2 Kings, Ezck., Ruth, Esth., Neh., 2 Chron.) begin with imp/, consec., others 
(Ex., 1 Kings, Ezra) with Wdw copul., it is to establish a close connection with 
the historical books preceding them (now or originally). Compare on the other 
hand the independent beginning of Job and Daniel. Merely external is the 
formerly used designation as Wdic conversive, as changing the respective tenses 
into their opposites (acc. to tlie former conception, the fut. into pret. and vice* 
versa). 
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as Vl3p*l and he hilled, but with Qd'me^ before the it of the 1st 
pers. sing, (according to § 22, 1), as hbjssi and I killed (the 
preform. ■> with Ddgh. f. omitted occurs in such cases as 
and see § 20, 3, &);— V) it takes a shortened form of the 
Imperfect, where possible (comp. § 48, 4), e. g. in HipHil 
(§ 53, Rem. 4), and tends to remove the tone from the ultima 
even more than the jussive. With this removal is necessarily 
connected a decided shortening of the vowel of the 2d syllable 
which being closed is now toneless, as in D^p|', Jussive op^, 
with Wdw consecutive DpjT and he arose (§ 67, Rem. 2 and 7, 
§ 68,1, § 69, Rem. 3, § 71, § 72, Rem. 4 and 7, § 73, Rem. 2).* 
But in the 1st pers., especially in the singular, the shifting 
back of the tone and even the reduction of long vowels in the 
2d syllable (Jl to d, i to e) is not usual,® and the apocope in 
verbs n''^ occurs yet more seldom, e. g. always OpNI (def. Cj^W) 
and I arose ; Hiph. CpNI; and I saw (rather oftener than 

But on the contrary we oftener find, especially in the 
later books, the Cohortative form in n— used here, e. g. 
and I sent Gen. 32, 6, Judg. 6, 9,10, Ps. 3, 6, Neh. 2,13, 5, 7, 
8, 13, 6, 11, 13, 7-11. — See more in § 109. 

NB. This -1 is in sense a strengthened Waw copulative and re¬ 
sembles in its pronunciation the usual Arab, copul. (wa). The close con¬ 
nection of this wd with the following consonant caused in Hebrew the 
doubling of the latter,especially as S could not stand in an open syllable; 
comp, npa, ni33, nsS' (for nsS), where the prepositions 3, 3, h are 
connected with no in a similar way. 

3. The counterpart of Wdw consecutive of the Imperfect 
is Wdw consecutive of the Perfect, by which the Perfects are 


' Exceptions, according to dikduke hateamim, are ^D3X1 Ezek. 16, 10; 
according to Kimchi 2 Sam. 1, 10 'nUNj. 

* Also the plural forms in|l occur more seldom after Waw consecutive, but 
comp. p 3 ’ 1 'l Judg. 8 , 1; 11, 18; Am. 6, 3; Ez. 44,8; Deut. 4,11; 5, 20. The 2d 
fern. sing, in never occurs after TVow consecutive. 

® In the first person plural it is found without the reduction of the vowels 
only in Neh. 4,3^'Pl?3y (cf. also 31W11, i. e. 31E^31 4,9 Keth. for which the Q®?'^ has 

atlill) _on the omission of the recession of the tone in the Imperfect Niph'ai 

see § 51, Rem. 3. 
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placed as the future sequents of actions or events conceived 
of as incomplete (therefore in Imperf., Imperat. or evenPartic.). 
In form it is the usual IVdtv copulative and therefore also shares 
its various vocalization (*], >i, i e. g. 2 K. 7, 4, D), e. g. 

(after an Impf.) and it happens=it will happen; yet it has gener¬ 
ally the effect of shifting the tone to the last syllable in those 
verbal forms which would otherwise have it on the penultima, 
e. g. I went, consec. form ■’nsbsn'i (coordinate with an¬ 

other Perf. consec., which is a consecutive to an Imperat.) and 
I will go Judg. 1, 3; ni‘’iT3n, consec. and it shall divide 

Ex. 26, 33 (but this loss of the tone by i in the 2d syll. is ex¬ 
ceptional, comp, under letter b). See more on the usage in § 112. 

As the first of the above examples shows, the Qa'tnes of the 1st syL 
is retained in the strong perf. consec. Qal, as formerly before the tone, 
so now with the secondary tone (therefore necessarily provided with 
MHhe'gh), On the other hand the o of the 2nd syl. in verbs med. d, 
upon losing the tone, becomes o e. g. Exod. 18, 23. This shifting 
forward of the tone does not always take place, and the exceptions are 
sometimes strange. It is omitted—o) always in the ls( pers. pi. ’I32ic"'j 
Gen. 34, 16);—6) generally at least in Qal in verbs and n'i, e. g. 
n'is) Ex. 26, 4, 6, 7, 10, etc.; but before a following N the vowel, long 
by contraction in the Perf. Qal of these verbs, frequently loses its tone, 
for orthophonic reasons, e. g. bx Gfin- ®> 18;—c) always when 

such a Perfect stands in pause, e. g. 8, 10, H. 16, and fre¬ 

quently also immediately before a tone-syllable (according to § 29, 3, 6) 
as in pta nnaiL“1 Deut.l7,14, niaib Deut.23,13, Amos 1, 4.7.10.12 

(yet also Ri Deut. 21, 11, 23, 14, 24, 19). Elsewhere the accent 

is shifted back even before the Methe'gh, e. g. Zeph. 1, 17. 

§ 50 . 

OP THE PARTICIPLE OP QAL. 

1. Qal has two forms of the Participle, viz., an active, called 
slso P6e!l from its form (bSB), and a passive, called Patfl (b^ijs).* 

The Pa (i'l is doubtless a remnant of a lost passive form of Qal, 
which still exists complete in Arabic. In the Aramaean the passives 
of Pi el and HtpKtl are in like manner lost, except in the Participles. 

2. The form of the Participle active of Qal in the in¬ 
transitive verbs mid. E and mid. 0, coincides with the form 

* The Jewish Grammarians call the Part. Act. also (middle word); 

yet not in the sense of the Latin name, but as holding in sense (as present 
participle) the middle place between the past and the future; in this sense the 
'atl’a is opposed by them to the passive form bws as part, praeterii. 
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of the 3d person sing, of the Perfect, as sleeping (from r. 

"IW fearing (only orthographically different from the Perf. 
“li)'); comp, the formation of the Part, in Niph'a'l (§ 51, 1). 
But the Participle of verbs mid. A, takes the form hl3p, the 6 
of which has sprung from d and is therefore unchangeable 
{qdte'l from qdte'l, § 9, No. 10, 2). (The form bcp, which with 
two changeable Qimes would correspond to the forms 1©;* 
and " 15 ^, is in use only as a verbal noun, § 84,3.)—The inflection 
of the Participle in Pt&l, Pu’d'l, Hiph’fl, ffoph’d'l, Hlihpa&l 
follows a different method, taking a prefixed ©. 

3. Participles form their feminine (act. nbap or Mbup, 
pass. nbTOp) and their plural (act. mas. D‘’bcp, fern, nibup; 
pass. m. D“'b'i©p, f. nibi'.cp) like other nouns (§§ 80-94). 

Rem. 1. From the above it follows: 1) the d of the form is 
lengthened from d and is consequently changeable (e. g. fern. 

2) the 0 of bap on the contrary is inflected from unchangeable d. In Arabic 
the verbal adj. after the form qattl corresponds to the form qdtel and the 
part, qattl to qotel. In beth eases therefore the e of the second syllable 
has been lengthened from t, and is therefore changeable (e. g. bap pi. 
fiibap; ^32 const, pi. —An uncommon fonn perhaps '\sT\'^'^support- 

ing Ps.ie, 5; it is possible, however, that is intended with incorrect 
full writing of (comp, a^ab 2 K. 8,21), or perhaps it is the impf. Hiph. 

of “lap Many reckon here also C]''pis Is. 29,14, 88, 5; but this is rather 
3 sing. Impf. HipHtl of “C^ (compare a quite similar construction in Is. 
88,16; the prop. n. b^ais 1 Ch. 27,30, being a foreign word, need not be con¬ 
sidered here).—The form cb'fi Is. 41, 7 (for obin) is explained in § 29, 3, b. 

2. The Participle in the passive form at times belongs to an intransitive 
verb and cannot properly take a passive meaning, but expresses a passive 
state. Thus TOaa is trusting (not trusted) in Ps. U8, 7, •jsiaib inhabiting 
(not inhabited) Judg.8,11 (like the Lat. deponent forms confisus, commo- 
ratus) and even in the transitive verb HtiN holding (not held) Cant. 3,8. 

B. DERIVED CONJUGATIONS, 

§ 51 - 

NIPH'A'L. 

1. The characteristic of this conjugation consists essen¬ 
tially in a 5 prefixed to the stem. This is either vowelless with 
prefixed n (in all verbs whose 1st stem letter has a firm vowel) 
or joined to the stem by a short vowel (orig. a. but in strong 
verbs attenuated to ?), so that, by assimilation of the 5 , we have 
Impf. and Inf.'s’q'^T) (forbr^jn), the/w/I ba^n, and a'so 
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the Impf. (with the n elided) for bcjjn’;. But when the 
latter is vowelless the 5 joins itself to the stem by means of 
a short vowel, as in the Perf. bpf;?, Part, bcp:, and at times 
in the Inf. absol. Viap?. The inflection of Niph'al is perfectly 
analogous to that of Qal. (The Vllth conjug. of the Arab. 
‘inqdtdld corresponds to the Ntph'dl.) 

Niph'al may be known in the Perf. and Part, by the Nun prefixed; 
in the Imp. Inf., and Impf., by the Ddgh. f. in the first stem-letter. 
The same marks are found in the irregular verbs, except that, where 
the first stem-letter is a guttural, the Daghe'sh must be omitted (§ 63, 4), 
and consequently the preceding vowel made long (§ 22, 1). 

2. The significations of NipHdl. It is similar to the Greek 
middle voice, and hence— a) It is primarily reflexive of Qal, 
e. g. itt©: to watch one’s self, to beware, cpoXdaosaOai, IPC: to 
hide one’s self; often in verbs which express an emotion that 
re-acts on the mind, as on? to trouble one’s self, to grieve, 
n:s5 to bemoan one’s self, to bewail; comp. 6B6p£adai, lamen- 
tari, contristari; — b) Then it frequently expresses reciprocal 
action, as from ©BO to judge, Niph. ©SOD to go to law with 
one another, r?: to counsel, Niph. to consult together; comp. 
the middle and deponent verbs pooXsusaGai (fyis), {idjrsaOai 
(onb:), altercari, prceliari, luctari, epiCeuGai (ns:);— c) It has 
also like Hithpa'el (§ 54, 3, c) and the Greek middle, the 
signification of the active, with addition of self, Lat. sibi, for 
one’s self, e. g. bso? to ask for one's self (1 Sam. 20, 6, 28, Neh. 
13, 6), precisely like aitoujiai as touto, ev86aaa0ai ^(Ltuiva to 
put on {one’s self) a tunic; — d) It is often also passive of Qal, 
e. g. to bear, Niph. to be born, iDp to bury, Niph. to be 
buried; likewise of Pi'el and Hiph'il, when Qal is intransitive 
or not in use, e. g. npl to be in honour. Pi'el to honour, Niph. 
to be honoured, nns, in Pi'el to conceal, Hiph. to make dis¬ 
appear, to destroy, Niph. passive of both: and in this case its 
meaning may again coincide with Qal (nbn Qal and Niph. to 
be ill), and even take an accusative (§ 138, 2, Rem. 1). 

Examples of denominatives are *i3t5 to he born a male (from "isj a 
male) Ex. 34, 19, aabj cordatum fieri (firom asb heart) Job 11, 22. 

NB. The older Hebrew grammarians have represented Niph'Sl as 
strictly the passive of Qal. This representation is decidedly incorrect; 
for Niph' Si has not the characteristics of the other passives. There 

8 
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are still found in QSl traces of an early passive form (§ 50, 1), and the 
Arabic has a distinct conjugation, corresponding witn Niph'Sl ( in- 
qdtdld), which has its own passive; nay, in Hebrew itself, there is 
probably a trace of the passive of Niph'al in the form bxM Is. 59, 3, 
Lam. 4, 14. According to the usage of the language, the passive 
signification is certainly predominant; but it was first derived from the 
reflexive.—The jli pi-efixed has the force of a reflexive pronoun, like Ki 
in Hithpa'el,^ the n probably serving to make the characteristic 3 utter- 
able (comp. Arab. Hnqdldld). 

Rem. 1. The Inf. absol. btsp: connects itself, in form, with the 
Perf., to which it bears the same relation as b'BlJ to iBij; it also 
occurs in connection with the Perfect, as in ^N1U5 rogando 1 Sam. 20, 6, 
C|b:3 desiderando Gen. 31, 30. An example of the other form, connecting 
with the Impf., is jhin Jer. 32, 4-; once Ezek. 14, 3. The 3 in the 
final syllable (which is originally S) is also exhibited in this Infini¬ 
tive form in Pi'el and Pu al, and it resembles, in this respect, several 
Arabic Infinitives, in which there is a corresponding o. Moreover, the 
form baisri is not infrequently used for the Inf. absol., e. g. Num. 16, 
31, DeuJ4, 26, 1 K. 20, 39. 

2. In Pause, a Pd'thdeh often takes the place of ^ere in the finai 

syUable of the Impf. e. g. and he was weaned Gen. 21, 8, as also, 

in *ther cases, comp. 2 Sam. 12, 15 (with final IB): 17, 23 (with p), 
Jonah 1, 5 (with a); (§ 29, 4 at the end). In the 2d and 3d pers. plural 
feminine, the Pd'thdeh is common, e. g. nj'isjn theg shall be remembered 
Is. 65, 17; Sere is found only in nijisn Ruth 1, 13 (from ISS for rii3rB 
with Daghesh omitted; comp. fiJOKP Is. 60, 4.). 

3, When the Impf., Inf., or Imp. is immediately followed by a word 

of one syllable, the tone is commonly shifted back upon the penultima, 
and consequently the final syllable, losing the tone, takes S‘ghdl instead 
of ^ert; e. g. na he stumbles at it Ez. 33, 12; ii ana ke 

heard him Gen. 25, 21; also Pd'thdeh irns aisB Job 18, 4, but comp 

and God heard 2 Sam. 21,14. While in some isolated cases 
e. g. Ezra 8, 23, the shifting back of the tone is omitted, in spite ol 
an accented syllable following, it has however become general with 
certain forms, even when the following word begins with an unaccented 
syllable; especially after 1 cons. e. g. cnS’j and he fought Num. 21, i 
etc. For the imperative *13313^ there is found (with the rejection c, 
initial n): >:33p3 Is. 43,9 (in pause “isapj Joel, 4,11; comp. fliV; Jer. 50,5) 

* Also in other languages, specially in the Slavonian, the change of th» 
reflexive into the passive is observed. It is still clear in Sanscrit and in 
Greek how the middle goes before the passive voice; the r at the end of the 
Latin passive is the reflexive pronoim=se; in the ancient Slavic and Bohemian, 
amat-se stands for amatur, in Dacoroman io me laudu (I am praised). See 
Pott’s Etymologische Porschungen, Th. 1, S. 133 ff., Th. 2, S. 92; JBofj’ * 
Vergleichende Gi'ammatik, § 476 
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4. For the 1st pers. sing, of the Impf. the form ioiJS* is equally 
frequent, as I loiil iet myself be sought Ez. 14, 3; 53'^^J I swear 
Gkn. 21, 24 ; in the Cohortative always with t, e. g. / will avenge 

me Is. 1, 24. Corap. § 69, Bern. 5. 


§ 52. 

PTE'L and PtJI'L. 

1. The characteristic of this conjugation is the doubling 
of the middle stem-letter. In the active (Pfel), the Perf. would 
naturally have from the simple stem (comp. § 43, 
Rem. 1, and Arab. Conj.II qa^ttdla); the a of the first syllable 
is however with one exception (v. Rem. 1) always changed to 
t in the Perf. In the 2nd syllable d has usually been retained 
(therefore the conjugation should properly be called Pi'al)\ 
often here however occurs an attenuation to i which the tone 
regularly lengthens to e (comp. Aram. bBp, Biblical Aram. 
5tsp). Thus arise for the 2d sing. masc. perf. forms like “rSN, 
■liab, OTJ?; ►I'la, 'JS? etc.*—Before afformatives however d is 
always retained, thus RbBp, DBbBp, wbiaj? etc. The Infini¬ 
tive ahsol. has bb); (inflected' from qattdX). The Inf. const, 
and Imp. have bap with d in the first syllable, and so the 
Impf. makes btD)?*; and the Part, bsspt, the preformatives here 
having a vocal Sh’tvd, which seems to be the relic of a short 
vowel.— ThQ passive (Pual btcp) has an obscure vowel of the 
third class (fi or rarely d) after the first stem-letter, and d 
(in pause d) after the second. On the use of obscure vowels 
to express intransitives, comp. § 43. Also in Arabic passives 
are formed throughout with u in the 1st syllable. In regard 
to inflection these two conjugations are analogous to that ofQal. 

The a, which occurs also in the succeeding conjugations, as the 
characteristic of the Part., seems to be connected with ■'a who? (fern. 
Its comp § 37) in the sense of some one. 

Pfel and Pffdl are throughout distinguished by the Ddghtsh in 
the middle stem-letter. It is omitted only in the following cases:— 
o) Always when this letter is a guttural (§ 64,3);—5) Sometimes, though 
• rarely, when tliis letter has Sh‘wd (§ 20, 3, 6), as fiHbia .she stretches 

> On three cases which take instead of before final or 0 see below, 
Rem. I. 
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forth (for nnsi::) Ez. 17, 7; 'incpa for pa they sought him 2 Ch. 15, 15; 
also at times the omission is indicated (§ 10, 2 Rem.) by a Chdt'^h, 
under the litera dagessanda, e. g. HrpV for she was taken Gen. 3, 
23, (~ through influence of preceding —) comp. 9, 14. In the Impf. 
and Part, the Sh^wa under the preformatives may always serve as a 
mark of these conjugations. 

2. The primary idea of Pi el is urgency, especially that which 
is self impelled (a husy doing) hence.— a) It denotes intensity 
and repetition (comp, the intensive and iterative nouns, which 
are likewise formed by doubling the middle stem-letter, § 84, 
6—9);' e. g. prs to laugh, Pi'el to sport, to jest (to laugh re¬ 
peatedly), bii?© to ask, Pi'el to beg; hence it denotes that the 
action has to do with many, as nsj? to bury {one') Gen. 23, 4, 
Pi'el to bury {many') 1 K. 11, 15. (So in Syriac and Arabic 
frequently). This signification of Pi'el is found with various 
shades of secondary meaning, as nne to open, Pi'el to loose, 
*150 to count, Pi'el to relate. —The eager performance of an 
action makes the agent influence others also in the same 
direction. Hence— b) Pi'el has a causative signification (like 
Hiph'il), e. g. “iKb to learn, Pi'el to teach. It often takes the 
modifications expressed by to permit, to declare or to hold as, 
to help, as n»n to let live, p'^s to declare innocent, to help 
in child-bearing. — c) Denominatives are frequently found in 
this conjugation, which in general mean to make a thing (viz. 
that which the noun expresses), or to be in any way occupied 
with it; as )3p to make a nest (from jp nest), “ley to throw dust, 
to dust (from ttP dust). It also expresses the taking away or 
injuring the thing expressed by the noun (as in English t 
behead, to skin, to bone), e. g. ©nc (from on© a root) to ro 
out, extirpate, asT (from a;T tail) properly to injure the ta 


* Analogous examples, in which the doubling of a fetter has an intensivt 
force, are found in the German words, reichen, recken (E. reach, rack ); streichen 
{stringo, Anglo-Saxon strecan), strecken (E. strHch, streak)-, comp. Strich, 
Strecke; icacker, from wachen: others in which it has the causative signification, 
axe stechen, stecken (E. stitch, stick); wachen, wecken (E. watch, wake); xiXXm 
to bring to an end, from the stem ziXio to end, Yevvdoi to beget, from -ji-tm 
to come into being. The above examples in German show also that ch, when 
doubled, takes the form of kk, ck, in accordance with the laws relating to ths 
Baghesh in Hebrew (§ 13, 3). 
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hence to rout the rear of an army, to remove the ashes, 
d2“ to break the bones. So also in verbs the origin of which 
may not now be traceable to a noun; e. g. ijjp to stone, and 
also to remove the stones (i. e. from a field)comp. Eng. to 
stone in both senses. 

The significations of the passive (Pu al) will occur readily 
from the above, e. g. a:a to steal, Pi'el to steal, Pual to be 
stolen. 

In Pi'el, the proper and literal signification of a word is often 
retained, when QSl has adopted a figurative one, the former being the 
stronger and more palpable sense; e. g. KST in Pi'el to stitch up, in 
Qal to heal; tfja, Pi'el to cut or hew out, Q51 to form or make; nb:, 
Pi'el to uncover, Qal to reveal. 

In intransitive verbs, also, Pi'el occurs as an intensive form, but 
only in poetic diction, as nnr; to be broken in pieces Jer. 51, 66, “irja to 
tremble Deut. 61, 13, Prov. 28, 14, npiB to be open Is. 48, 8, 60, 11 , 
to be drunken Is. 84, 5, 7. 

Rem. 1. The Perf. Pi'el has (—) in the final syllable quite as 
often as (—), e. g. to destroy, latti to break in pieces, to teach. 
This occurs especially before Mdqqe'ph (ECcles. 9, 15, 12, 9), and in the 
middle of a period in continuous discourse; but at the end of a period 
(in pause), Seri is the more common vowel. Comp. Is. 49, 21 with 

Josh. 4, 14; Bst. 3,1. Some verbs have S‘ghol, namely “lafl to speak, 
•tea fo atone, and oaa to wash clothes, but "lati in pause. 

A single instance of {-r-) in the first syllable (after the manner of 
the Arab, and Aram.) is found in Gen. 41, 51 ma: to cause to forget, a 
change occasioned by the play upon the name niEja. Compare the 
quadriliteral which is analogous in form to Pi'el (§ 66). 

2. The Impf., Inf., and Imp., when followed by Mdqqe'ph, generally 

tahe S^ghol in the final syllable, e. g. "ib'^isa^ he seeks for himself Is. 
40, 20, sanctify to me Ex. 13, 2. So too in Hithp^' el.—In the 

1st pcrs. sing. Impf. besides bsjSX, there occurs also in a few cases the 
form with (—) under the K, as rriTljl Lev. 26, 33; and even with (—), 
as “'SCJ? Zech. 7, 14 (according to § 23, 3, Rem. 2). With Wdio cons. 
we hhve also for Judg. 6, 9. Instead of are found 

forms like nibspn, as in Is. 3, 16, 13, 18 (before a sibilant in pause). 

3. The Inf. absol. in Pi. has the special form itsp, as “lb') casti- 
gando Ps. 118, 18; but much more frequently the form of the Inf. 


I In Arabic, denominatives of Conj. II. often express injury done to a 
member, the removal of vermin and noxious things. This force is not wholly 
foreign, also, to the simplest Conj. I. Comp. Hebrew Qal (from "^^B) 
<e buy or sell grain; LaL causari, prcedari, etc. 
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eonstr. is used instead, as in Jer. IS, 17, 8S, 33. Por the latter the 
form bap also occurs exceptionally, namely in Lev. 14, 43 yfen, and (for 
the sake of assonance) even for Inf. absol. in 2 Sam. 12, 14 PlfM T'SS. 

4. In Pii'Sl, instead of Qibbu'f, Qd'mef-chatu'ph is found less fre¬ 
quently, e. g. cnsa dyed red Nali. 2, 4, comp. 8, 7; Ps. 72, 20, 80, 11. 
It is merely an orthographic variation when Shu'req takes the place 
of Qtbbu's, as “lifli in Judg. 18, 29. 

5. As the Inf. absol. of Pu. there is found 338 in Gen. 40, 15.— 
The Inf. eonstr. does not occur in a regular verb in Pu‘3.1. 

6. The Part. PH’SI sometimes occurs without the prefixed a*; 
and is then distinguished from the 3. pers. Perf. (like the Part. Niph.) 
only by the Qame^ in the final syllable, e. g. njsi taken 2 K. S, 10, comp, 
libif for *lb^a Judg. 18, 8; also Be. 9,12, Ez. 26, 17, Prov. 25, 19, Is. 18,2; 
the last two examples on account of the presence of an initial a. 


§ 53. 

HIphI'L and HOPH'A'L. 

1. The characteristic of the active (Hiph'il) is in the 
Perf. n (the a being attenuated into t as in Pi'el) and forming 
with the 1st stem consonant a closed syllable. The 2d syllable 
had in the Perf. originally likewise d; comp. Arab. conj.IV. 
’dqtdld and in Hebrew the return of Pcfthach in the 2d and 
1st person nbiDJsn etc. The d having been attenuated into i, 
the latter when having the tone, should, according to rule 
have been lengthened into e (as in Aram. hofJS, in Biblical 
Aram, htsjsn). Instead of this however the strong verb has 
received t.” Thus in the Inf. eonstr. with which are 

connected the Impf. and the Part, h‘’:3j5i3, contracted 

from biajjn’’, bicjsntt. In the passive (Hbph'al) the n is sounded 
with an obscure vowel, and the second syllable has d instead 
of i, as hupn or Vcjjn, Impf. (syncopated from bcjrn"!) 

1 This omission of the a seems to occur also at times in Fart. Pi' el, 
as in •Z?'? for praising Ecc. 4, 2, 'sa for l^tao refusing Ex. 7,27, perh. 
also D'iVn in Ps. 87, 7 may be for D'Wrcs dancing or dancers. — Tr. 

’ According to Stade, Philippi, Bickell, Praetorius (cf, Stade’s Zeitschr. 
1883, p. 52 sq., the t of the Impf. of verbs Vy was used first to distinguish be¬ 
tween the Indicative and Jussive of the Impf. of strong verbs and was later 
carried over to the Hiph'il. 
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or Inf. absol. bopp, Participle and bljJJM; and in 
its other forms it follows the general analogy. Upon the 
origin of the preformative n compare § 55, No. 6. 

The marks of this conjugation are, therefore, in the Perf., Imp. 
and Inf., the prefixed iij in the Impf. and Part., the vowel under the 
preformatives, which in Hiph'il is Pa'thach, in Hoph'al, Qtbbu's (—) 
or Qa'mes-ehatuph (—). 

2. Significations of HipliU. — It is properly causative of 
Qal, and in this sense is more frequently employed than Pi'el 
(§ 52, 2, 6), e. g. to go forth, Hiph. to bring out, to lead 
forth; ten)? to he holy, Hiph. to sanctify. To the category of 
the causative belongs also the declarative signification, e. g. 
p'’'nsn to declare just; to declare iruf/fy (render criminal). 

When Qal is transitive, Hiph. takes two accusatives (see 
§ 139, 1). Frequently Pi'el and Hiph'il are both in use in 
the same signification, as “jns to perish. Pi. and Hiph. to 
destroy; but generally only one of them is found, or they have 
some difference of signification, as “133 to be heavy. Pi. to 
honour, Hiph. to make heavy. Intransitive verbs merely be¬ 
come transitive, e. g. 7105 to bow (intrans.), Hiph. to bow, 
to bend. 

Bern. 1. The Semitic conception of the causative and transitive 
signification of Hiph'il embraces also other forms of thought which 
can only be translated by paraphrase. Thus a) the Hiph. is used to 
express some assumption of a corporal or spiritual condition, e. g. 
bin, int, Hiph. to emit a lustre, Hiph. to create gloom, nbs, 

Hiph. to be prosperous, bsia, Hiph. to be needy, jUlB, Hiph. to become 
fat (properly to produce fat) ptn and yas, Hiph. to become strong (pro¬ 
perly to develops strength)-, so too CiBy, Hiph. to become feeble i 
to be red (prop, to show redness), T’sbn to be white, to be silent, 

but properly to keep silence (silentium facere, Plin.); b) the Hiph. ex¬ 
press entrance into and continuance in a given state or condition, e. g. 
■jux to be firm, Hiph. to trust in, nbin to become sick, tags to become 
ashamed, to keep guiet; c) the Hiph. expresses a qualified action, 


> The verb riiOS to make is employed in the expression of the same ideas, 
e g. to make fat (fatness), i. e. to produce fiit upon the body Job 16, 27; to 
make fruits, to make branches, i. e. to produce, to put forth Job 14, 9, Hos. 
8, 7. Compare in Latin, corpus facere Justin. 11, 8, robm facere Hirtius, 
Bell. Ah'. 85; soboUm, divitias, facer* (Plin.) and in Italian far corpo, far 
fort!, far frutto. 
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as 3''3'!7 io deal xoeU, tT'npn to do wickedly, properly to make good, or 
bad one’s way (sc. is*;?, which are also often expressed); to 

make sinful, o'w to act craftily. 

2. Causatives also are certain denominatives, in Hiph. expressing 
the idea of producing or putting forth that of which the original 
noun is the name, e. g. to pwt forth roots, to put forth 

horns. It also expresses the active use of a member, as “(''txn to listen 
(properly to make ears) -, T'B'n to chatter, to slander (after the same 
analogy, properly to make tongue, to use the tongue freely). Cf. also § 19,4. 

3. The signification of HdpJidl is passive — a) chiefly of 
BipHil, as in to cast out, sTbcn or to be cast 

out; —6) at times also of Qdl, as in npj to avenge, to 
be avenged. 

Rem. 1. The 1 of the 3d sing. masc. Perf. Hiph. remains un¬ 
changed, and receives the accent before all vowel terminations. Before 
all consonant terminations the anomalously lengthened i is displaced 
by the restoration of the original Pathah of the same syllable. It is only 
in exceedingly rare cases that it falls away and its place is filled by a 
Shewa (vid. Rems. 4 and 5). 

2. The Inf. absoL has generally ^'ert, usually without Ybdh, as 
isujan Judg. 17, 3; rarely it is written with Ybdh, as 

Amos 9, 8. After the manner of the Aram., we have tt instead of 
the ii in to rise early Jer. S5, 3. Bare exceptions, in which the 

form with Se're stands for the Inf. constr., are found in Deut. 
82, 8. Is. 67, 20. For the usual Inf. constr. we find a few times 

Vapn, as I’am to destroy Deut. 7, 24, 28,48, Josh. 11, 14, Jer. 50, 34; 
so also for from MS]? Lev. 14, 43. Upon elision of D 

V. Rem. 7. 

3. The Imperative retains the t C’—) according to Rem. 1 in the 

open syllable and therefore before suffixes (v. § 61, 2) and before n— 
paragogic e. g. n3is:“n. On the other hand in the 2nd masc. sing, the 
original t (comp. Arab, 'aqttt) is lengthened into e, e. g. Iiirri to become 
fat and before Maqqe'ph it becomes S*ghb'l, e. g. 8;"'|3pr] Job 22,21.— 
In a few instances the form is anomalously substituted for bapfi: 

Ps. 94, 1 (77, 2?) Is. 43, 8. Jer. 17, 8; in other places the Massora has 
preferred the incorrect fully written form e. g, 2 K. 8 , 6.—In 

Lament. 5, 1 for a'sn the Q^re requires 

4. In the Impf. of Hiph. the apocopated form with i^e'rS is the 

usual one for the Jussive in the 2. m. and the 3. m. singular, as b-jr-bst 
make not great Obad. 12, let him cut of Ps. 12, 4, also with l 

consec., as and he divided Gen. 1, 4 (yet the 1. per. sing, is usually 
t, as TiOBSI Am. 2, 9). Before Mdgqe'ph the Se'ri becomes S‘gho'l, as 
■isrpirpi and he held him Judg. 19, 4. In the plural the forms 
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pn stand also in the Jussive and with 1 cons., e. g. and they 

pursued Judg. 18, 22; but the t (after the Aramaean) sometimes becomes 
Sh‘tva, as taVp?) 1 K. 80,23, atid they bent Jer. 9, 2, 'P?"!?) and 

they pursued 1 Sam. 14, 22, 81, 2. This shortening is found also in the 
imperf. and in 2d and 3d masc. sing, before suffixes (1 Sam. 17, 25i 
Ps. 65, 10. Job 9, 20). It is however doubtful whether we really find 
in these isolated examples a trace of the groundform {yaqiil) and not 
rather a misconception from defective writing etc.) which often 

occurs elsewhere as a pure orthographical license (even in the 3d sing. 
Is. 44, 28 nViy. 

5. The Part. “iB&a (Is. 63, 3) might be traced to the Grdf. maqlil 

unless with Delitzsch one regards the word as a substantive (comp, 
also x^a Ps. 135,7, where, however, Se'rS could be explained from the 
shifting of the tone). In the following plurals the vowel has become 
Sh‘w&; fiabna dreamers Jer. 89, 8, D'’“T5a helpers 2 Ch. 88, 23 and 
in Q‘ri l Chron. 15, 24.—The fern, is usually like nbupa, e. g. 

rsisa Lev. 14, 21, nnsia Num. 6, 15. 

6. In the Perf. are sometimes found such forms as ’OaSan we have 
reproached 1 Sam. 85, 7, comp. Job 16, 7, also ‘’P^SS I have soiled (with 
X for n, as in Aramaean) Is. 63, 3; comp. □‘'Siax, Bern. 2. 

7. In the Impf. and Part, the characteristic ri regularly gives place 

to the pveformatives, as b'ap^, but not to prepositions in the 

Inf., b''BpPb, because their connection with the stem is less close than 
that of the preformatives. In both cases, however, there are some few 
exceptions, as he will save for Ps. 116, 6 (in pause), 

ftrirr^ he will praise for rrps (only in verbs l*^) Neh. 11, 17; on 
the contrary sa'iib for S''at^b to sing Ps. 86, 7, 3''‘ixb for 2■'^XPb 
fo cause to faint l Sam. 8, 33, tapb for n’tsiprib to destroy Is. 83, 
11, n-'stsb Am. 8, 4, ‘V’sa for “I'sna Ps. 73, 20, niiab for'cnb Ps. 
78, 17.^ ’ 

8. The tone, in Hiph'U, does not fall on the afformatives *i, .“n— 
and , not even in the Perf. with Wdw consec. except in Ex. 86, 33, 
Lev. 15, 29; (to avoid a hiatus because n or X follows in an un¬ 
accented syllable) but the plur. ending takes the tone, as in ')!i2'''ipP 
Deut. 1, 17. 

9. In the passive tHopKdl) Perf., Impf. and Part, m (—) is found 

Jn the first syllable as well as S (—) but not so often in the 

regular verb, e. g. 3:'.3r* he is laid Ez. 38, 32 (but P3S1W in 38, 19), 

Part. “V:;-: 2 Sam. 20, 21 (but in Is. 14, 19). Verbs f'S 

have M constantly, as njP, (according to § 9, 9, 2). 


t So also for '3^ Ex. 13, 21, for 'SPi Num. 5, 22, 

for ?2^P^ to purify Dan. 11, 35; but part. Boph. PSSijPa in Ez. 48, 22 for 
lir. 
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10. The Inf. absol. has (—) in the final syllable (in Soph, as in 
Eiph.); e. g. fasciando Ez. 16, 4, “isri nuntiando Josh. 9, 24. The 
Inf. oonstr. is not found in any regular or strong verb. 

11. About the Imperative of Hoph'al, see above on p. U7, note % 


§ 54. 

HiTHPA'ETi. 

1. This conjugation connects itself with Pi el, inasmuch 
as it prefixes to the form hs)? the syllable piH (West. Aram. 

but Biblical Aram, nn; Syr. which, like sn in Niph'al 
(§ 51, 2, Rem.), has undoubtedly the force of a reflexive 
pronoun. 

2. The P of the syllable PP in this conj., as also in 
Ilithpo el and Hithpalel (§ 55), suffers the following changes;— 

a) When one of the sibilants (o, f, W) is the first radical 
of the verb, it changes places with the P (§ 19, 5), as 
"iBPttn to take heed, for tetcpp; haPpP to he burdened, 
for bapPP. (A solitary exception is found in litriOPP to 
avoid cacophony which would result from the succession 
of three T sounds Jer. 49, 3). With s, moreover, the 
transposed p is changed into tJ, as being more akin to 
the s (see § 19, 1), as p'^paP to justify one’s self, for p'lPSP. 
&) Before p, ta and P, the P is assimilated (§ 19, 2), e. g. 
in 83'iP to he crushed (but B‘'pB'nPB in Judg. 19, 22). PPBP 
to cleanse one’s self, SlSIi’'. he shall defile himself Lev. 21, 1. 
DPPP to hehave uprightly; sometimes also before 3 and a, 
assaaP to prophesy Jer. 23, 13, else sa:PP; isiap for irispp 
to make one’s self ready, PSaP for 'pp Prov. 26, 26. Also 
before ttJ Ec. 7, 16, before *i Is. 33, 10. 

Rem. Metathesis should likewise take place when n and T meet, 
and the n should be changed into "i. Instead of this the n has been 

assimilated with the t in the only instance of this kind. Is. 1, 16. 

* 

3. The significations of Hlthpael. — a) Most frequently it 
is reflexive, but chiefly of Ptel, as oapPP to sanctify one’s self, 
dp:PP to avenge one’s self, "IWPP to gird one’s self. Then 


I See also in the Hebrew ISHPIX 2 Ch. 20, 35, cf. Ps. 76, 6. 
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fui’tiier it means, to make one’s seZ/that which is expressed 
by the first conjugation; hence, to conduct one’s self as such, 
to show one’s self, to imagine one’s self, to affect to be such; 
properly to make one’s self so and so, to act so and so; e. g. 
b'narin to make one’s self great, to act proudly; QSntin to show 
one’s self cunning, crafty, also (Ec. 7, 16) to fancy one’s self 
wise; “TIBynn to make (i. e. to feign) one’s self rich. Its 
signification sometimes coincides with that of Qal, and both 
forms are in use with the same meaning, e. g. bas to mourn, 
found in QS,1 only in poetry, in Hithp. in prose, and it can then 
even take an accusative (§ 117, 4, Kem. 2). — 6) It expresses 
reciprocal action (like Niph. § 51, 2, 5), as fisatin to look 
upon one another Gen. 42, 1. — c) More frequently it expresses 
what one does more directly to or for himself {comp. Niph. 
§ 51, 2, c). It has then an active signification, and governs 
an accusative, e. g. msferri exuit sibi (vestem), nnenn solvit sibi 
{vincula). So without the accusative to walk about for 

one’s self {ambulare). — d) Only seldom it is passive, e. g. TORCn 
to be forgotten Ec. 8, 10. Comp^ Niph'al, § 51, 2, d. 

Bern. 1. The passive Hothpd'al is found only in the few following 
examples: Natfi to be made unclean Dent. S4, 4, 033n to be washed 
Lev. 13, 55, 56, (for niffiAnn, see § 20, 3, 6) it is glutted with fat 

Is. 34, 6. Comp, also “nparn; see Bern. 4. 

2. Denominatives with the reflexive signification are to 

embrace Judaism (i. e. to make one’s self a Jew), from ‘I’in'j, Jew; 

to provision one’s self for a journey, from 

3. The Perf. has often, as in Pi'el, Pd'thSch (or Qa'me^ in verbs 

N’s) in the final syllable, as pllirfi to strengthen one’s self 2 Ch. 13, 7, 
15, 8, he shall defile himself Lev. 81, 1. Final Fd'thdch occurs 

also in the Impf, and Imp., as SSIjrH he deems himself wise Ec. 7, 16. 
In pause these forms always take Qa'mes, as “Wisnfl he has girded him¬ 
self Ps. 93, 1, iata;''; Ez. 7, 27, Job 88, 'so, Job is, 8; 

ac;:'|;r'ri sanctify thyself Josh. 3, 5. But in the Part, always Se'rS, 
e. g. ”iS3~a Ps. 8, 3, Is. 45, 15.—As in Pi'el (§ 52, Bern. 2), 

so ill Hithp. njrjirp Zech. 6, 7. 

4. To this Reflexive SopPh (apparently from Pi'el) are commonly 
reckoned also some reflexive forms of the verb ipB (to muster), which 
do not double the middle, radical and have under the first a long a 
{Qjgmes), namely Judg. 20, 15, Impf. ipBn-; Judg. 21, 9, 

together with the passive form fl“'pBnin Num. 1, 47, 2, 33, 26, 62, 1 K. 
20, 27. But these forms appear rather to be a reflexive of Qfil, with the 
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sense to present oneself at the muster, to be mustered, after the manner 
of the Aram. Ithpeel (West. Aram, Syr. and of the 

Ethiopic taqatHa, also Arab, ‘iqta’tala (which has always the t trans¬ 
posed behind the first radical (see above in No. 2, p. 138).—Such a 
reflexive of Qal (also with the t transposed) is to be recognised in 
finnbrt (i. e. after the analogy of the O. Test. Hebrew) in the 

Hoabite inscription of king Mesha' (§ 2, 2), in the sense of the O. Test. 
Niphal to fight or wage war (see lines 11, 15, 19 and 32 of the 
Inscription, the two former lines showing Drp-X'; in the Impf. with the 
Wato consecutive; on line 19 infin. with stiff. ■'3 by his fighting 

with me). 


§ 55 . 

BARER CONJUGATIONS. 

Of the unusual conjugations (§ 39,4) some are connected, 
in form, with Pi'el, and are made by the doubling or repe¬ 
tition of one or more stem-letters, or by the lengthening of 
a vowel, i. e. by changes within the stem itself; others are 
analogous to Hiph'il, and are formed by the addition of prefix 
letters or syllables. To the former class besides a passive, 
distinguished by the vowels, belongs also a reflexive form 
with the prefix nn, after the analogy of Hithpa el. 

Those which are analogous to Ft el, and which follow it 
in their inflection, are— 

]. Po'el; as baip, pass. Po’dl Iiaip, reflex. Etfhp^'el ha'iprn (corresp. 
to Conj. III. aud VI. in the Ar. qatdld, pass, qulild, refiex. taqdfalS) 
Impf. baip’;. Part, haipa, Impf. pass, bapi, etc. Accordingly in 
Heb. the 3 of the first syllable is everywhere inflected from the & 
whilst the passive form is distinguished simply by the a sound in the 
second syllable. In the strong verb these conjugations occur but very 
seldom. Examples are:—Part. “'Bfi'io my opponent at law Job 9, 15, 
I have appointed 1 Sam. 21, 3 (unless we ought to read ■'Pi'nin), 
BiniU to take root, pass. denom. from lli'S root; of Hithpo'el 

Jer. 25, 16, 46, 8; Is. 62, 5 (part, yxia for yxbna). In verbs "55 (§ 67) 
it is more frequent, e. g. Wn, -EIO, '|3''n. 

The signification of Po el is, like that of Pfel, often causative of 
Qal. Sometimes both P6. and Pi. are in use in the same signification, 
as I'Sil and yS's to oppress; sometimes each has its peculiar shade of 
meauing. as ESp to turn about, to change, aaio to go about, to sur- 
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round; to exult, bVn to make foolish (from bbrt to be brilliant, but 
•Iso to be vainglorious, foolish)', nn to make pleasant, |:in to com¬ 
miserate; to root out, ainir to take root. 

With baip may be connected the formation of quadriliterals that 
Insert a Uquid at the end of the first syllable, as its'ig (§ 30, 3, § 56). 

2 . Pi^le'l, Pi'la'l, Pula'l, Etthpale'l; as Wap and bVap (I atten. 
from original a; so final e=t=a), pass, bbap, reflex, biaptin, like the 
Arabic Conj. IX. 'iqtaUa, and XI. 'iqtdlla, used especially of permanent 
states or of colours, as liXlU to be at rest, Itsp to be green; pass, bbast 
to be withered; but of all these verbs there is no example in Qal. It 
18 more frequent in verbs I'S, where it takes the place of Pi. and 
Hithp. (§ 72, 7).—See also § 75, Rem. 18. 

3- P^al'&l; as babap with repetition of the last two stem-lettersi, 
used especially of slight motions in quick succession, e. g. to go 

about with quick motion, hence (of the heart) to palpitate Ps. 38, II, 
from “inp to go about; pass. to ferment with violence, to make 

a rumbling sound Lam. 1, 20, 2, 11, Job 16, 6. Nouns of this form 
are diminutives (§ 84, 36). Nearly related to this is— 

4. Pilpe'l, formed from verbs s’s and l”s, by doubling both of the 
essential stem-letters; as btbj to roll, from ba=bbj, reflex, bjibsrn to 
roll one’s self; bsbs, from ba (biia).* This also is used of motion quickly 
repeated, which all languages are prone to express by repetition* of 
the same sound, psES to chirp, babs to tinkle, to gurgle, psBS to 
flit or flutter (from pw to fly). 

With HlpHi'l are connected the following— 

5. TipKe'l; as bapp, with n prefixed, as bsnn® to teach to walk. 


1 Hence the passive Palpal ^5^3 1 K. 20, 27; so too from SSih we get 

POpel SCSlli to caress Ps. 94, 19, Palpal SlZisip to be fondled Is. 66, 12, and 
from ris; prob. comes in Polp. Ps. 46, 3.— Tr. 

2 Compare Lat. tinnio, tintinnus (=our ding-dong) and in German Tick- 

tack (=our tick-tack), Wimearr, Klingklang (=our clink-clank) The re¬ 
petition of the same letter in verbs produces also the same effect; as in 

to lick, PP^ to beat, pEa to trip along. The same thing is expressed 
also by diminutive forms; comp, in Lat. the termination -illo, as in cantillo, 
in Germ, -eln, em, in ftimmem, trillern, tropfeln (comp, our drip, dribble). 
Hence we may discern the relation, mentioned under No. 3, between these 
forms and the diminuUves. Comp. F, A. Pott, Doppelung, Lemgo, 1862, 8vo. 

s Both bt-in and Dj-)Pl are probably kindred forms of the stem b5p=b3“ 
=D5P=sa';=t5p=t:?p=Aram. all traceable to the monosyllabic or ultimate 

root 3^ = Ar. = Sans, rag = G. regen = E. wrig = wriggle = W. rhiglo, and 
aU meaning to stir or move, and used especially of the feet, tongue, etc., and 
hence to walk, talk, translate, etc. Hence come D>l3pp (Targum) interpretation 
or version, and 1® Ifnterpreter) = E. dragoman = Pr. trucheman. — Tr. 
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to lead Idenom. from a foot) ; in a stem, tr^rri, Impf. Hirin'; to 
vie with Jet. IS, 5, 32, is (from iTjn to be hot, eager). The Aram, has 
a similar form, Cjip to interpret, whence also the Heb. has the Part, 
pass. Ezra 4, 7. 

6 . ShapKe'l; as frequent in Syr., as Aram. ap^U?, Syr. 

to flame, from ans. In Hebrew it is found only in the noun 
flame, § 85, No. 50; but this conjugation may underlie the 
Hiph'a, with n for IC; see Davies’ Heb. Lex. p. 608. Compare §.39, 4, 
Bern. 

4! 4i 

Forms of which single examples occur:—7. B^pp, pass. B^Bp; as 
DBpna scaled off, having the form of scales Ex. 16, 14, from Eipr=qicn 
to peel, to shell.— ». bppp, as Ciipt a violent rain, from p^J.—9. ^JBpPD 
(frequent in the Kabbinic), a form compounded of Niph. and Hithp., 
found in the examples nps: for siaBin? they let themselves he warned 
Ez. 23, 48; 1B?5 for lEapS to he expiated Deut. 21, 8. 

We may mention also, as worthy of notice,—10. the form PsisH 
to sound the trumpet, commonly derived from the stem "Sn. But it 
is probably a denom. from pnsiltn a trumpet, an onomatopoetic (or 
mimetic) form like the old Latin taratantara for the sound of the tuba., 
Ennius ap. Servium ad iEn. 9, 503. (Slade, however, derives it from 
npspsn). 


§ 56. 

QD.4DEIL1TERALS. 

Of the formation of quadriliterals we have already spoken 
(§ 30, 4). The few verbs of this kind (of nouns there are 
more) are formed after the analogy of Pi el, once after Hiph'il. 
The following are all the examples that occur:— 

Perf. nijpD he spread out Job 26, 9 (with Pa'thach in the first 
syllable, as in Aram.).^ Impf. PiiappB^ he will devour it Ps. 80, 14, 
r. Cp3 cf. Dt|. Pass. ISBElJi to become green again Job 33, 25. Part. 
iapra girded 1 Ch. 16, 27. Like Hiph'il is (contracted !>’»abn, 

ii“'pbP) to turn to the left (denominative from bttab) Gen. 13, 9, Is. 
30, 21. 


* But Delitzsch more properly regards this as the inf. absol. of a PM 
form of iC^Q with an euphonic change of the first b into IB and the second 
into t. Besides this, there are also many evidences in favor of the reading 
lb~E and this has therefore been accepted by Baer in his text of Job. 
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a STRONG- VERB WITH PRONOMINAL SUEFIXES.i 
Paradigm C. 


§ 57. 

The accusative of the personal Pronoun which follows a 
verb active may be expressed— a) by a distinct word, Mjt the 
accusative-sign with the suffix-pronoun (§ 117, 2), as ims bc]5 
(Jie has killed him)\ or— b) by the mere suffix, as 'inSups or 
“ibcjs {he has killed him). The second method is the usual one 
(§ 33), and it is only of it we now treat.“ Neither of these 
forms is employed when the accusative of the Pronoun is 
reflexive, in which case a reflexive verb is used, viz. NiphSl 
and Hithpa'el (§§ 51 and 54), e. g. he sanctified him¬ 

self not 'iO'np, which would only signify he sanctified him. 

Two points are here concerned, viz., the form of the 
suffix, and the changes in the verbal form in consequence of 
appending it. The former is exhibited in § 58 and the latter 
in § 59—61. 


§ 58. 

THE PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES OF THE VEEB. 

1. The pronominal suffixes appended to the verb express 
the accusative of the personal Pronoun; and they are the 
following:— 


* We treat of this subject here in connection with the strong or regular 
rerb, in order to show in it the general analogy. As to the weak or irregular 
verbs, the mode of shortening their forms before the suffixes will be noticed 
under each class. 

} On the cases where the former must be employed, see § 121, 4, Eem, 
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Singular. 


1 . 


2 . 


com. (in 

pause 

fm. ?!, ?[— {‘kha), in 

i ' alsotj— 

f- II; ?I—ra¬ 
rely SI— 


me. 


thee. 


fm. >in— 

3. < i; Mm. 

\f. n— ; n-;=- her. 


Plural. 


1. com. >is— ’IS¬ 


MS. 


, fm. D3, 03— I 


gou. 


3. 


m. on,* o;0—(contr.' 
from on—), c^; 
D-^ (contr. from 
on—), 0 -;^; poet, 
■io—, ■i'o-T^, 

/■•BMiI—V. 1— 


them. 


2. That these suffixes are shortened forms of the personal 
Pronoun is for the most part quite clear; and only some of 
them require explanation. 

The suffixes i?, ’ 15 , in and n never have the tone, but the 
syllable preceding them always takes it. 

In the suffix of the 2d person (?!, Sf, 03, f?) the basis 
appears to be a lost form of the pronoun nps with s’* instead 
of n (nsrs, nss; OSS), which was employed here perhaps in 
order to distinguish the suffixes from the afformatives of the 
Perfect (§ 44, 1). 

In the 3d person masc., out of in-;^, by rejecting the feeble 
h, there arose d-u, and thence often by contraction 6 (§ 23, 4) 
usually written i, much more seldom ri. In the fern.., the 
suffixes from J^in ought, according to analogy, to sound n—, 
H—, n—; but instead of n—, we have, for the sake of 
euphony, simply rt—, where the n is regularly a consonant. 


1 on occurs but once as verlcil suffix (Deut 32, 26); 'n not at all. 
Yet they are given in the list as ground-forms, which frequently occur with 
nouns and prepositions. 

2 Traces of this lost form appear still in the afformatives of the Ethiopio 
verb, as qatalka (thou hast killed), and also in the Samaritan (see Oesenii 
Carmina Samaritana, Anecdota Orientalia, p. 43; Petermann, Brevis linguae 
Samarit. graromatica etc. Berol. 1873 p. 21). Comp, what was said on 

in § 44, 1. The f and ft are not infrequently interchanged in languages 
generally (see § 33, 3, Note ■). 
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and therefore with Mapp^q; however there is also found n— 
(see No. 3, Rem. 1). 

Once (Ez. 41, 15) KiJ— stands for < 7 —, as in West. Aram, and 
Arabic. 

3. The variety in the forms of the suffixes was occasioned 
by the form and tense of the verb, which received and modi¬ 
fied them. Thus, three forms of almost every suffix may be 
distinguished: 

a) One beginning with the consonant itself, as 13 , *in, 'is, 
(on) D, etc. This is appended to verbal forms which end 
with a vowel, as '’SJoj?, tin“'nl5Kj?. 

b) A second and a third, with the so-called union-vowels^ 
(^ 3 - 7 -, '3-:^) for the verbal forms which end with a con¬ 
sonant (for the exception, see § 59, Rem. 3): with a as 
the union-vowel for the forms of the Perfect, as 
*i35Qj:5, t3bt3p; with e (rarely a) as the union-vowel for the 
forms of the Imperfect and Imperative, as 'inSup'’., 

To the Perfect belongs also the suffix i, as having 
originated from (§ 60, R. 2). With Sj, D3, 1?, the 

uniting sound is only a half-vowel (vocal Sh^wd), as 
, Dp—, 1?—, e. g. Tjbttp (q^d-l^kkd); or when the final 
consonant of the verb is a guttural, 55 —, as in ?inb©. In 
pause, the Sh'wa of ?[—, Jj-;- becomes S^ghd'l with the 
tone, as in ?5bt3p, ^nbo. Comp, however also 
Deut. 28, 24 et al. 

Eem. 1. As rare forms, may be mentioned: sing. 2d pers. m. fis — 
1 K. 18, 44, in pause Frov. 2, 11; fern. •'3, Ps. 137, 6, and 

often in the later Psalms. contrary to the rule, joined to the 

Perf. in Judg. 4, 20).— In the 3d pers. mas. «“i Num. 23, 8; fern, n— 
without Mappi'q Ex. 2, 3, Amos 1, 11, Jer. 44, 19.—The forms la—, 
ia-;^, la-^, are strictly poetic (except Ex. 23, 31); instead of la— 
we find !ia-^ once in Ex. 15,5. On the origin of these forms, see § 32, 
Eem. T. 


• We retain the common name witien-vowel, although it rests on a rather 
superficial view, and is somewhat vague. These union-sounds seem, for the 
most part, to he traces of ancient terminations of the verb, like i of the 2d 
pers. sing. fern, in 'liT’nbop. Take, for example, the Hebrew form qUal-ani, 
when compared with the Arabic qatala-ni; and, on the other hand, the Hebrew 
q^falatni and the Arab, qaialatni. C^. Noldeke ZDMG, Bd. 38, p. 407 sq. 
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2, By comparing these suffixes of verbs -with the suffixes of nouns 
(§ 91), "we find that— a) there is here a greater variety of forms than 
there (because the forms and relations of the verb are themselves more 
various);— b) the verbal suffix, where it differs from that of the noun, 
is longer, as ■'5, ‘'3-^, ''3-^ (tne), (my). The reason is, that the 
object of the verb is less closely connected with it than the possessive 
pronounis with the noun; on which account, also, the former may even 
he expressed by a separate word (§ 117, 2). 

4. The suffix gains still more strength, when instead of 
the union-vowels there is inserted between it and the verb a 
union-syllable, 3 —, which, when the syllable has the tone, 
becomes S-;;- (commonly called Am« epenthetic or Nun de¬ 
monstrative), which, however, occurs only in the Imperfect 
and chiefly in pause, e.g. he will bless him (Ps. 72,15), 

he will honour me (Ps. 50, 23). This Nun is, however, 
for the most part incorporated with the suffixes, and hence 
we get a new series of forms, viz.— 

Isf pers. ■'3—, ■’3-::^, for ‘’33^; 

2d pers. once (Jer. 22, 24) and Pause 
(Pi-ov. 2, 11); ’ ’ ‘ ' 

M pers. *13-;^ for *in3-;^, also i3 (Num. 23, 13); fern, ns-^ 
for r:- 7 -; 

Isf pers. plur. *i3-:r- for ’133-;^. 

In the other persons this Nun does not occur. 

Rem. The uncontracted forms with Nun written distinctly are rare 
and only poetic (Ex. 15, 2, Deut. 32, 10, Jer. 5, 22, 22, 24), and do not 
occur at all in 3 fern. sing, and 1 plwr. The contracted forms (with 
the Nun assimilated) are rather frequent also in prose, especially in 
pause, (very seldom 'ir—as first pers. pi. Hosea 12, 5; comp, sulrt Qen. 
44, 16, 60, 18. Num. 14, 40 for Win). 

This N&n is of a demonstrative nature, and gives more emphasis 
to the word, and is therefore chiefly found in pause. But it occurs 
also in the union of the suffixes with certain particles (§ 100, 5). 

It is frequent in West. Aram.; in Samaritan it is appended also to 
the Perfect, and in similar cases even a n is inserted {Petermann, gramm. 
Samar, p. 12 ff.). In the Syriac we find i and ai inserted in the same 
way. The Arabic too has a corresponding emphatic form of the 
Imperfect with the pnonominal suffixes, as paJctuUm-ka or i/aqtullannadea, 
which is however used also without suffixes. Comp. § 48, 2. 
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§ 59 - 

THE PERFECT WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 


1. The personal endings {afformatives) of the Perfect 
have in part a different form, when connected with the 
suffixes; viz.— 

3 ) In the 3 sing. fern, n—, H—, the original feminine-ending, 
for n—; 

V) 2 sing, mas, p, also P, to which the union-vowel is 
attached, but the only clear instance of this is with ; 

c) 2 sing. fern. “'P, likewise an older form for P (comp, ips, 
Tibi?]?, § 32, Rem. 4; § 44, Rem. 4). This form is to be 
distinguished from the 1st pers. sing, only by the context. 

d) 2 plur. mas. >IP for DP, which is explained by the Arabic 
'antum, qataltum., West. Aram. •jTN, liipht?]? for Heb. DPN, 
OPbOj? (§ 32, Rem. 5). Examples are found only in 
Num. 20, 5, 21, 5, Zech. 7, 5. The fern. IPbDJ? with 
suffixes does not occur, but probably it took the same 
form as the masculine. 

We exhibit, first, the forms of the Perfect in HipHil as 
they appear in connection with suffixes, because here no 
further change takes place in the stem itself, except as to 
the tone (see No. 2); 


Sing. 

Plur. 

3 m. b‘'p)?n 

3 cAiibiDipn 

3 /. Pb^Djin 


2 m. Pbtifjp, :|ibt:j?n 

2 m. IPbD^n 

2 f. “’pSopn, 


1 c. ‘'Pba)?n 

1 c. 'i3b'D|:n 


The beginner is recommended to practise first the manner of con¬ 
necting the suffixes with this Hiph'il-form, and then to take up that 
with the Perf. of QSl (see No. 2). 

2 . The tone inclines towards the appended suffix, so 
that it does not readily remain on the stem itself. And this 


t The short a here also belongs properly to the form 
Bee Note >, under § 58, 3, b. 


of the verb itselfi 

10 * 
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occasions, particularly in the Perfect of Q&l, certain rowel 
changes, a) the Qa'me^ of the 1st syllable no longer standing 
before the tone, becomes vocal Sh‘n>d; b) the original Pd'thach 
of the 2d syllable, which had disappeared in the third person 
sing, and plur, appears anew lengthened into Qd'me^; likewise 
original ? becomes e e. g. 1 Sam. 18,22; in consequence 

of which we have the following forms in that tense:— 


Sing. 

3 m. hKjs 
3 f. pibo)? 

2 m. rbOjj (nboj?, Rem. 4) 
2 f. (Fibl?p, Rem. 4) 

1 c. ''©bop 


Plur. 

3 c. sibop 
2 m. sinlsop 
1 c. sobop 


The connection of these forms with all the suffixes is 
shown in Paradigm C. There it will be seen, too, how the 
^e're in the Perfect Pt el changes sometimes into S"ghdl, and 
sometimes into vocal Shfwd. 


Rem. 1. The suffixes for the 2d pers. pi., Da and ^3, are (together 
■with on and rather more ■weighty (i. e. more strongly accentedl 
forms than the others, and hence are called grave suffixes, and always 
have the tone. Compai-e their connection with nouns in § 91. With 
a verb in the Perfect we find only 03 occurring (Ps. 118, 26). The form 
bap which is generally represented as a form of combination before 
03 and *|3 in the 3d sing. masc. (also by BLimchi and in Parad. C. in this 
grammar) is only formed from analogy and, according to Abraham de 
Balmis it is without any example in the Old Testament. 

- 2. In the 3 s»%r. mas. *in§ap is very often contracted into "bap, 

according to § 23, 4, and so likewise in the Ssin^.wos.sifTT'bop into ipbap. 
3. The 3 sing. fern. nbaj3 (=nbBg) has the twofold peculiarity— 

a) that the ending ath constantly, draws the tone to itself,* and then 
takes the suffixes that make a syllable of themselves ("’3, !in, n, sil, 
•ia) without a union-vowel, contrary to the general rule (§ 58, 3, a);— 

b) with the other suffixes the union-vowel is indeed adopted, but the 

tone is drawn back to the penultima, so that they appear with shortened 
vowels B-r- «• K- ibee Ruth 4, 15, in many MSS. 

tlPjnK), U burned them Is. 47, 14, CP'ia she has stolen them 

(Jen. 31, 32. For we find in pause 'pp— Ps. 69, 10, 

* 10 -;;- Cant. 8, 5, and also without pause, for the sake of correspondence 

‘ m Cant. 8, 5 is an exception. D3 and 15 would probably have 

(he tone even here (Rem. 1), but no examples occur in O. T, 
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in sound, {she has bom thee) in the same verse (C^ut. 8 , 5). The 

forms 'ifiSdiT and are contr. from !l!ir|Bj 5 (in pause Is, 

69, 16) and HrSafp, after the analogy of , for W 3 - 7 - (§ 58, 4). 

4. In the 2 sing. masc. is mostly used, and the suffixes have 

therefore no union-vowel, e. g. ’'SPiPst thou hast rejected us, 

hast scattered us Ps. 60, 3; only with 1 p. sing, we have ’’libVt'p (from 
P^Bp and "'3^) e. g. “'sin'ipn thou searchest me Ps. 139, 1, hut also in 
pause ■’3PP!? thou hast forsaken me Ps. 22, 2.—In the 2 sing. fern. *'n 
is written also defectively, as in ■’3P'’H"i thou (fern.) hast deceived me 
1 Sam. 19, 17, W'lb"; Jer. 16, 10, Cant. 6 , 9, Ex. 2, 10; a few times the 
suff. is attached to the shorter form (P-;-), as in flSPpaisn thou (fem.) 
adjurest us Cant. 5, 9, Josh. 2, 17, comp. Jer. 2, 27; and with Se'rS 

thou (fem.) hast let us doivn Josh. 2, 18. 

5. In verbs middle E, the E remains before the suffixes, e. g. 
BSjab he puts them on Lev. 16, 4, SjaPX he loves fAee Dent. 15, 16, 
*iPPBPK she loved him 1 Sam. 18, 28. From a verb middle O, we have 
ITpb:*; I have subdued him Ps. 13, 5, with a shortened 0 in a syllable 
that has lost the tone (§ 44, Rem. 3). 

§ 60 . 

IMPERFECT WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 

In the forms of the Imperfect Qdl, which end with the 
last stem-letter, the vowel 6 of the final syllable is shortened 
generally to simple Sh^wd vocal (—), at times to ", Chate'ph- 
qd'mes (—) Jer. 31, 33; but to 0 , Qdme^-chd\ii!ph (—), before 
Tj—, D3—, fr—. Instead of njVappn the form is used 

as 2nd and 3rd person. Cant. 1, 6, Jer. 2, 19, Job 19, 15. The 
forms with A'un demonstrative (§ 58, 4) are very apt to stand 
at the end of the clause or sentence. 

Rem. 1. Verbs with Impf. A (to which belong specially all that 
have a guttural for the 2d or the 3d radical, §§ 64 and 65) retain the 
full A in the Impf. (and also the Imp. § 61, 2), and the P&'thdch, when 
it comes to stand in an open syllable, is lengthened into Qd'mef, e. g. 

and it put me on Job 29, 14, siPsiSisj'^ let them demand it back 
Job 3, 5 , and he sent them Josh. 8, 3, theg call upon 

him Ps. 145, 18. 

2. Occasionally, as exceptions, suffixes with the union-vowel a, 

I Comp. 1 Sam. 1,. 6, Is. 34, 17, Jer. 49, 24, Ruth 8, 6; in pause Ez. 
14 15, everywhere, according to XimcAi without Mappiq in the closing P. The 
form *IPP3P55 is found 1 Sam. 18, 28 in pause. 

^ This form is also found as feminine without a suffix in Jer. 48, 11, 
Ez. 37, 7. 
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occur also in the Imperfect, as in Ex. 29, 30; comp. 8, 17, Oen. 

19, 19, 29, 32; even (o from ahu) Hos. 8, 3: Comp. Ps. 86, 8, etc. 

3. The suffixes are at times appended also to the plural forms in 

1^, e. g. ■':5>lX3'nn ye crush me Job 19, 2; elsewhere always without a 
union-vowel, as in they shall find me Prov. 1, 28, Is. 60, 7, 10 , 

Jer. 5, 22. 

4. In Pi. the ^e're of the final syllable, like the Cho'lem in Qal, 

becomes Sh‘w&; but before the suffixes 1^—, B?-ri it is only 

shortened into S‘gho'1, e. g. he will gather thee Deut. 80, 4 (with 

final guttural Gen. 38, 27), more rarely into Cht'req, as 

I will strengthen you Job 16, 5; comp. Ex. 31, 13, Is. 1, 15 

5. In High., the long t remains, as in thou clothest me 

Job 10, 11; after 1 consecutive frequently written defectively e. g. 

Gen. 8, 21; and only rai’ely we meet with forms like n|'iBSn 
thou enrichest it Ps. 66, 10, l Sam. 17, 25. Comp. § 53, Bern. 4. 

§ 61. 

INFINITIVE, IMPERATIVE, AND PARTICIPLE WITH PRONOMINAL 

SUFFIXES. 

1. The Infinitive of a verh active can he construed with 
an accusative, and then it takes the verbal suffix (i. e. the 
accusative of the personal pronouns), as ’’jStJp to kill me; but 
as a noun it can take also the nominal suffix (i. e. the genitive 
of the personal pronoun) as my killing (see § 133, 1, 2). 
In either case it usually assumes in Qal the form bp^, with 
the 6 drawn backward. The syllable which is created thus 
is a slightly closed one, e. g. ‘ianra by his writing Jer. 45, 1 
(not iaii3 koth-bd § 21, 2, «); only before Tj—, B?— there is 
a complete closing e. g. ?lBpNa Exod. 23, 16, Lev. 23, 39, if 
the throwing back of the vowel is not omitted altogether 
(v. Rem. 2). Comp, the segholate nouns of the form bpp, 
with which bbp is closely related, § 84 a, I. 1, a, and § 93, 
Farad. I. 

Bern. 1. The Inf, of the form a;p becomes with suffixes Has© 
Gen. 19, 33, instead of itiapb, a attenuated to t. 

2. Before , 03—, '(3-;-, forms are found which depart from 
the analogy of segholate nouns, e. g. Dsbas your eating Gen. 3, 5 
thy standing Obad. 11; but this analogy is followed in D3“'Sp yimr 
harvesting Lev. 19, 9 (restoring orig. tj), and oaptta (mS-Ss‘-lchS''m) your 
contemning Is. 30, 12. In the infinitive of the Piei the e bef. theSufif. 

, D3-p, la-pis changed into 8*gh6l e.g. f,-;a5 Ex.4,10, or attenuated 
into i e. g. oabiD Is. 1, 15 (v. § 60, 4). 
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2. The leading form of the Imperative in Qal (bt:);) takes 

the suffixes in the same form as the Infinitive. In (pro¬ 
nounced qotflffni) the Sh‘md is very slightly heard, hence we 
have e. g. rbdhlphe'ni, without Daghesh in the S (§ 21, 

2, CL). The forms “ibap, ’ibpp, which are not presented in the 
Paradigm, suffer no change. For the fern. iiJbop the mascu¬ 
line form fibcp is used, as in the Imperfect.—In the verbs 
that form the Imperative with A (to which belong especially 
those that have a guttural in the 2d or 3d radical, §§ 64 and 
65), as in nb®, the A remains before the suffixes but is 
lengthened into Qd'me^, because it comes to stand in an open 
syllable (just as in the Impf. A, § 60, Rem. 1), e. g. *'3nbiB 
send thou me Is. 6, 8, ‘'33113 prove thou me Ps. 26, 2. *’3k"ij3 
call thou me Ps. 50, 15, ijiya® Gen. 23, 8. D?33 Amos 9, 1 
is abnormal (for D?S3) with toneless dm as in the perf. after 
3d singular fern. § 29, 3 h. In the Imp. of Hiph'il, not the 
form bapri, but bifipn is used (f on account of the open syllable); 
e. g. inailpn offer it Mai. 1, 8 . 

3. The Participles shorten their vowels in the same way 

as nouns of the like form do, e. g. bap, isi'n etc. On 

the contrary before the Sh‘wd mobile ?i"i33^ etc., or by sharpen¬ 
ing JjpiS Exod. 23, 4, Jjsps 2 K. 22, 20; from bepr is formed 
'bpptt, StbapK etc. (by sharpening e into i. Is. 52, 12). 

On the difference between ■'bap {my killing one) and ■'jlop (killing 

me) see § 116. 


n. THE WEAK VERB.* 

A. VERBS WITH GUTTURALS. 

§ 62. 

Paradigms D. E. F. 

Verbs which have a guttural for one of the three stem- 
letters deviate from the strong verb, according to the general 
rules in § 22. These deviations do not change the stem con¬ 
sonants and therefore can only in part be taken for actual 


t See the general view of the classes of verb^ in { 41. 
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weakness, as in the omission of the doubling (by Dagh^sh 
forte, § 63, 4 and § 64, 3), on the other hand, a few original 
elements-have been preserved in guttural stems whilst they 
have degenerated in the regular strong verb. For instance 
in forms like (§ 63,2), the original a of the preformative 
is kept (§ 47, 2), which is weakened into I in the so-called 
strong verb, as in bb)?’’,. Of course the s and n come into 
account here only when they retain their power as consonants, 
and are not substitutes for vowels as the s in a part of the 
verbs i{"B, § 68, as well as in some § 73, Eem. 4 and in all 
§ 74. In all these cases the it is originally a full con¬ 
sonant, while n in verbs fi"b was never anything else but a 
vowel letter, comp. § 75. The real consonant n at the end 
of the word is known by the Mappiq —but the shares only 
partially in these anomalies (§ 22, 5). For more convenient 
representation, we distinguish the three cases in which the 
guttural stands first, second, or third in the stem. The three 
Paradigms, D, E and F, where only those conjugations are 
omitted which are wholly regular, exhibit the inflections, 
which are more fully explained in the following sections 
(63-65). 


§ 63. 

VERBS PE (B) GUTTURAL. 

B. g. “ras to stand. Paradigm D. 

The deviations here from the regular verb may be reduced 
to the following particulars:— 

1 . When the first stem-letter, at the beginning of the 
word, would regularly have a simple S¥tv& (bbp, onbop), it 
takes here always a composite Sh’tva (Chd^eph § 10,2, §22, 3); 
e. g. Inf. “iby to stand, bbs to eat, Perf. Dn*|»?, onssn from 
^Dn to he inclined; for cf. § 22, 4, Rem. 2, a. 

2 . When a preformative is placed before a guttural they 
either form together a closed syllable, or the vowel of the 
preformative appears again as Chateph under the guttural. 
In both cases a double formation may again be distinguished 
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according as the original d remains or is attenuated into 1. 
Examples a) for closed syllables with the original vowel of 
the preformative; etc. (and thus mostly 

with initial n in Impf. Qal, sometimes with forms repeating d 
as Chdteph under the guttural e. g. acn];’ etc.); the same in 
the impf. HipHil etc. Very rarely the original d is 

found in a closed syllable under the preform. 3 of the Verf. 
MpHdl: PSSTO Gen. 31, 27; comp. 1 Sam. 19, 2, Jos. 2, 16; 
on the other hand d occurs very frequently under the pre¬ 
formative followed by CAa/epAi’a'^AacAe.g. nis^^etc. likewise in 
tbe Particip. Ps. 89,8 etc. b) slightly closed, with Chdteph 
after the original vowel: D'br^ (and so almost always 

with y and n in Impf. Qdl nn^Hipliil; ‘lOan, 'WS'^inHopUdl ).— 
The i attenuated from d is almost always changed before 
gutturals into S‘ghdl (comp, however Rem. 5); this S’ghdl 
appears partly c) in closed syllables e. g. tian^ ipn', 

■JBn’’, Dttit;;' and so almost always in the Impf. Qal with d in thie 
2d syllable (comp, however Rem. 2); in h'iph. e. g. IfEH: etc., 
in Hiph. “i‘’ptin etc., and partly d) slightly closed, followed 
by Chdteph S‘ghQl e. g. pox'), pBH|; in Impf. Qdl (however never 
with y); "■'pyn Hiph. “lays Niphal. 

Eem. In connection with the above examples the following remarks 
may he made: 1) The forms with the closed syllable (the so-called “hard 
combination” a) and e)) occur frequently in the verb by the side of 
forms with slightly closed syllables (the so-called “soft combinations* 
b) and d)). 2) In the 1. sing. Impf. Qal the preformative Aleph re¬ 
ceives continually whether in the slightly or firmly closed syOables. 
3) The removal of the tone towards the end causes frequently a change 
of the TWhikh of the preformative into S‘ghdl and vice versa, e. g. 
nil-??, hut 3. sing. fern, nriq; but ■'BBxn; 'f’asn, but DHTasn etc, 
and thus almost always with the change of the Chdteph S^ghol group 
into the lighter Chdteph P&thSeh group, whenever the tone is removed 
one place farther back (comp. § 27. Eem. 5). 4) In all these examples 
cited above S‘ghdl may also be considered as a modulation of the 
original short P&thSch. In this case all the formations of the verba 
primae gutturalis (Pe guttural verbs) would be based on a restoration 
of the original vowel of the preformatives. Compare however the same 
.change from t to S in the Imper. (Eem. 1). 

3. When in forms like “iby*, ‘Ip?!, the vowel of the final 
syllable is changed into simple Sh‘n>d vocal, on account of the 
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accession of one of the afformatives (*i, then the 

composite Shfrvd of the guttural changes to the corresponding 
short vowel, as plur. ii'ra?;’ (sound ya-amf-dhl^), naySS 

she is forsaken. But here also there exists a harder form 
besides, as ’iban';' they take a pledge (also bbfti), S'S 

as 'iptny they are strong. Compare in general § 22, 4, § 28, 3. 

4. in the Inf., Imp. and Impf. of Niph., where the first 
stem-letter would regularly be doubled (bopn, the 

doubling is always omitted, and the vowel of the preforma- 
tive is lengthened into Se're, as for ‘lay’’. (§ 22, 1). 

E E M A B K S. 

I. On QSl. 

1. In verbs s"B the Inf. constr. and Imp. take (—) under the first 
letter (according to § 22, 4, Bern. 2); hence itK gird thou Job 38, 3, 
arts love thou Hos. 3, 1, bbx to eat, with a prefix trixb, bsgb. The 
is found also at times, as in Inf. This 1 E. 6, 6; e. g. Siitn bssa Num. 
26, 10. 

Also in the other forms of the Imp., the guttural often exerts its 
influence upon the vowel, which it changes to S^ghol, as ■’Qian strip 
thyself Is. 47, 2, finis (for T^is, w. fi cohort.) set thyself Job 33, 5; 
especially when the second radical also is a guttural, as T3fiK Ps. 31, 
24. Pa'thach occurs in TfiSaii pledge him Prov. 20, 16, and perhaps Ps. 
9, 14 (■’353n). 

2. The Imperfect. A, as the Paradigm shows, has regularly under 
the first two letters — —jj-; by those verbs which are at the same 
time fl"l 3 ; and with the hard combination ——— as he ceases, 

0307 he is wise. This is true likewise of some verbs Pe Guttural, 
which are also verbs !T"b, as ntni he sees, tiSTli he divides, but some 
are like fib?5, fib?i, fi3)li. The pointing is found even in verbs 

Impf. O, but less frequently, as he collects, he lays hare. 

The form assRI and she loves Ez. 23, 5, stands quite by itself.—In these 
forms the pointing — is frequently shortened to —(according 
to § 27, Bern, 8 ), as 10 ^ 7 . he binds, plur. with suffix ifMiesi, also lon^, 
impm. The form P 1 II 7 , Ps. 7, 6 , which according to Kimchi is a mixed 
form derived from the QtU (5)i“;7) and Pi. (S 1117 ), can be considered only 
as a further change from C)T!7 (comp. § 64. Bern. 3 plisi); Ex. 9, 
23 is similar. 


n. On EtpHU and WfphSl. 

8. The above-named (Bern. 2) shortening of-to_occurs 

here also in the Perf. Hiph. after Wdw consec.; i. e. after the throwina 
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forward of the tone, as thou didst set, but with the TFdit' 

and thou shalt set Num. 3, 6, 8, 13, 27, 19; hut Jer. 

16, U, Ez. 20, 37. 

4. In the Perf. of Hiph., ——— is sometimes changed into 

and — — into in Hoph., by lengthening the short vowel, under 

the influence of the Metheg, e. g. P"!???;' thou leddest over Josh. 7, 7, 
nbyn he brings up Hab. 1, 15; Judg. 6, 28, Nah. 2, 8. On an other 
case of this kind (ria“.i) see § 64. 2. Something similar occurs with 
nouns of the so-called Segholate forms after qdtl comp. § 93. 

in. In General. 

5. In the verbs to he and P'n to live the guttural is almost 

wholly without influence in combination with the preformative; thus 
the Impf. Qal and Niph. n;nj; only in Perf. Hiph. n;nn 

(2. plur. on'^rrt* Jos. 2, 13). Where initial P and n should have vocal 
Sh^wd this is always replaced by Ohateph S‘ghol e. g. n.';n, ni'r, 

(except in 2. sing. fern, of the Impf. Qal: “'■’U Gen. 24, 60 
Ez. 16, 6 and in Inf. OrT'n Jos. 5, 8); after the prefixes 1, a, a, b, 
however, the Chat. S‘ghol becomes Sh‘wa and the prefix takes t, as 
elsewhere before strong consonants with Sh^wd; therefore in Perf. Qal 
Impcr. Inf. rvi^nb, ni'pa etc. The only exception is the 
2 . masc. of the Imper. after Waw: Gen. 12, 2, nw Gen. 20, 7. 

6 . On verbs it's in which the K loses its consonant sound and is 
resolved into a vowel, see § 68. 


§ 64. 

VERBS ‘A-YiN i'S) GUTTURAL. 

E. g. onia to slaughter. Paradigm B. 

The deviations from the strong verb are less important 
in this class,' and are mainly as follows;— 

1 . Where a simple Sh‘nid is required, the guttural takes, 
nearly without exception, a composite Sh‘tvd, viz. the Chdte'ph- 
Palhdch (—); e. g. Perf. Impf. 'lOtiffi'), Imp. Niph. siuntsn. 
In the Imp. Qdl before the afformatives “i and 1 the original 
Pd'thdch occurs in the 1st syllable and is followed by Chdteph- 


1 Hdplial, which is not exhibited in the Paradigm, is inflected like Qil; 
HipllU is regular. 
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Pffthdch, the syllable being only slightly closed ; but in 
the preference of the » for &gM'l has caused the change from 
a to e and in *111185 Job 6, 22 the I remains before a hard 
guttural. 

So in the Inf. QjSl w. suf. as in Is. 9, 6 P>1?0 to support it (but *11?? 
thy marching Judg. 6, 4) and in the fem. form (§ 45, 2 6) 
to love, nasi to languish .— 

2. As the preference of the gutturals for the A sound 
has generally less influence on the following than on the 
preceding vowel (§ 22, 2), so not only is the Chctlem in Inf. 
Qdl t3in», uhip retained, but also, for the most part, the Se^rS 
in Impf. Niph. and Pi. he fights, onsi he comforts, and 
even the more feeble ^ghd'l (after Warn consecutive onfeV. 
But in the Impf. and Imp. of Qal, the last syllable generally 
takes (-), through the influence of the guttural even in 
transitive verbs, e. g. bii*^, onsi';; pst, psti; ina, inai (seldom 
like ohsi, th^), with suff. in the Imp. •’Sina, ■’ssTIinib , in the 
Impf. *iri!riii*j*’; with the d in Imper. Qal is found only top 2 Sam. 
13,17 ; Vnsj Ex. 4, 4, 2 Sam. 2, 21 fem. i.'is Ruth 3, 15 (so 
according to Kimchi in the Wurzelworterb. with the unusual 
echo of the expelled d as Chdteph^Qames; on the other hand 
in pi. regularly ; is& Judges 19, 8 (according to Kimchi 
ISO 19, 5 can only be read s^dd with the abnormal lengthening 
for isp) ; finally, here also belongs nasi instead of Num. 
23 , 7 V. § 63,4. Just as rare are the Imp. med. gut. with 6 as 
Ohs';, comp. Is. 27 , 4, Ez. 16, 33 and also in the Perf. Pi., 
Pd'thdch occurs more frequently than in the strong verb, as 
fin; to comfort. 

3. In Pi., Pu. and Hithp., the Ddghe'sh fortd is inadmissi¬ 
ble in the middle-stem letter; but, in the greater number of 
examples, particularly before M, n, and s, the preceding 
vowel remains short, the guttural having Ddghe'sh fortd im- 
plicitum (see § 22,1); e. g. Pi. pnto, Inf. pnto to sport, Pu. 

to be washed, Hitph. Imper. *iinB>i cleanse yourselves. The 
complete mission of the doubling and therefore the lengthen¬ 
ing of the preceding vowel occurs continually only with -i 
e. g. to bless, Impf. sjis') Pudl TJis; before n it occurs 
regularly in the stems isa, toj, ixn, isB and in the Hithpcle'ls 
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of t>Na, HNi and riKttS; on the other hand r is virtually doubled 
in the Perfects tiR? (once in Impf. Jer. 29, 23) to commit 
adultery, yM to despise (twice besides in the participle Is. 60 , 
14, Jer. 23,17), iR? to abhor Lam. 2,7 (also f'R'^RS Ps. 89,40) 
and ^Rtt? Ps. 109, 10 ; furthermore in the infinitive br? Eccl. 
2, 20 according to the best reading; in the Pudl w;;) Job 33, 
21 the R should be written with Ddghe sh fortS, according to 
the correct Massora. 

Bern. 1. In the verb bRB to ask, beg some forms of the Perfect QjSl 
seem to have been based upon a secondary form Med. E. (acc. to Kimcki, 
see also Davies’ Heb. Lex.), comp. Gen. 32,18, Judg. 4, 20, 

Ps. 137,3, BBbRip 1 Sam. 12,13,26, 5, Job 21, 29, simribRia Judg. 13, 6, 
1 Sam. 1, 20 (also Hiph. ?M“’nbRiari 1 Sam. 1, 28). Compare however 
similar cases (attenuation of an original S) § 69, Bern. 4 and especially 
§ 44, Bern. 2. In the three first cases the i (attenuated from d) would be 
lengthened into e (before the tone); in the three following cases I would 
be changed into e. 

2. In Pi. and Hithp., the tone is sometimes drawn back upon the 
penultima, and the SSrl of the final syllable shortened to S’ghSl, viz.— 
a) Before a word of one syllable (according to § 29, 3. b) as Oti 

t» order to serve there Deut. 17, 12; even with virtual doubling of the 
gutt. Gen. 39, 14, Job 8, 18.—6) After Waw consecutive, as and 

he blessed Gen. 1, 22, and he drove out Ex. 10, 11. 

3. The following are rare anomalies: in the Impf. Qdl Gen. 

21, 6 (elsewhere pnsri etc., in pause pHSI, comp. § 63, Rem. 2) ; “'HR1 
Gen. 32, 5 (for “iHR^); in the Perf. of Pi.; ’l“nR they delay Jud. 6, 28, 
for ^‘'HR; and the similar form •'JnonJ she conceived me Ps. 61, 7, for 
■'SPianj; finally in the Imper. Hiph. pn“n Job 13,21 and “WOO Ps. 69,24, 
in bo^ cases not without the influence of the closing consonant, and 
at the same time with the preference of Pathach in pause (as a clearer 
and sharper sound). 

.4. A few examples where the M, as a middle guttural, loses 
entirely its consonant sound and is resolved into a vowel, will be found 
in § 78, Bern. 4. 


§ 65. 

VERBS LARIEDH (h) GUTTURAL. 

E. g. nbtP to send. Paradigm F. 

1. According to § 22, 2, a and b, when the last syllable 
has a vowel which is heterogeneous to the guttural (i. e. not 
an A sound) we distinguish two cases, viz., either the regular 
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vowel of the final syllable remains, and the guttural takes 
Pa'tMch furtive, or the full vowel P^thach takes its place. 
The particulars are as follows:— 
a) The strong unchangeable vowels , i, (§ 25, 1), are 
always retained; hence Inf. absol. Qal nib®, Part. pass. 
nib®; Hiph. n'’b®n, Impf. n"'!?®;;'. Part. n‘’b®®. So also the 
6, though less firm, is retained in the Inf constr. rtb®, 
(comp, however in close connection with the substantive 
nb® Is. 58, 9 and yia Num. 20, 3). 
i) Instead of the o in the Impf. and Imp. of Qal we have a, 
either through the influence of the guttural (comp, the 
remainder of the o sound in nytesit Is. 27, 4) or because 
the PaltMch was the original vowel, thus: nb®',, nbo. 
With suff. ■'anbo";, *'?nb®, see § 60, Rem. 1. 
c) Where Se're is the regular vowel of the last syllable, 
the forms with e" and a are both employed, but usage 
generally makes a distinction. Thus— 

In the Part. Qal and Pi. the only predominant form is Pb®, 
and the full Pa'thach appears only in the constr. state nb®, nb®a. 

In the Impf. and Inf. Niph., and in the Perf. Inf. and Impf. Pi., 
the shorter form with (—) usually stands at the beginning and in 
the middle of a sentence, the one with ) at the end, and in 

pause; e. g. it is diminished Num. 27, 4, comp. S'S' 36, 3; SiSU"; 
he cleaves Hah. 3, 9, comp. Ez. 13, 11, sba to swallow Hah. 1, 13, 
Num. 4, 20 with sba Lam. 2, 8. It may further be observed, that 
the Inf. absol. retains Se'rS, but the Inf. constr. loses it, e. g. ri® 
Deut. 22, 7, 1 K. 11 , 22, else n^ to send. Outside of the pause there 
is found nail Hah. 1, 16 and even n3!'J5 2 K. 16, 4; furthermore in the 
Imper. Pi. na® Ps. 86,4 (with IPeht): on the other hand in pause niljn 
Ez. 21, 11 as Imper. Niphal. An example of a in Imper. Pi'el through 
the influence of a closing T is "“Itna Job 36, 2. 

In Siph. the shortened forms of the Imp. and Impf. admit only 
(—)i e. g. nbsfi prosper thou, noaii and he caused to trust, ncs;: and 
he caused to sprout. The Inf. absol. takes {—-^), as Paaii to make 
high; but as Pif. constr. also nain occurs in Job 6, 26. 

2. The guttural here has simple Sh‘n>d whenever the third 
radical regularly takes it (because it is Sh’ma quiescent, which 
generally remains even under gutturals, § 22, 4), as Prtbtf, 
*> 11175 ©. But in the 2 fern. Perf. a helping-jPAfiAdcA takes its 
place, as FinS© (§ 28, 4), yet comp, nnpb 1 K. 14 , 3. 
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Hie softer combination with (—) for (—) occurs only in some 
examples of the 1 plur. Per/, when the tone is thrown forward, as 
we know thee Hos. 8, 2 , comp. Gen. 26, 29, Ps. 44,18, 2 Sam. 21, 
18; and also before the suffixes tj, D3, "iS, as I will send thee 

1 Sam. 16, 1, Gen. 31, 27, tiS'KiBN Jer. 18,^2. 

On the weak verbs tt h, see especially in § 74. 

B. CONTRACTED VERBS. 

§ 66 . 

VERBS it. 

E. g. sjS3 to approach. Paradigm H. 

The weakness of initial 3 consists principally in its sub¬ 
mitting to Aphoaresis in the Inf. constr. and Imper. in a part 
of these verbs (comp. 19, 3, a). On the other hand, the 
assimilation of the 3 (v. below) cannot really be considered 
as weakness, as the stem still retains three consonants (by 
the doubling of the 2d cons.). More particularly we remark:— 
1. The Aphceresis of the N&n a) in the Inf. constr. This 
occurs only (though not necessarily) with such verbs as have 
a in the second syllable of the Imperf, thus: s5m, Imperf. 

Inf. really oa, but always enlarged with n to the Segholate 
form nei; with Suff. ini^a Gen. 33, 3 (attenuated from inipa) ; 
with the concurrence of a guttural saj to touch, Im-perf. sa';. 
Inf. Pisa (also ?as); soj to plant Inf. Pso (also stja). The 
feminine ending in this case serves as a means of artificially 
reestablishing the semblance of a triliterality. (On the verb 
ins to give v. especially Rem. 3). On the other hand, Aphceresis 
does not take place with verbs which have d in the Imperf, 
e. g. Vm to fall, Imperf. Vb^, Inf. iihs, with Suff. *83 also ib?? 
(which originated from iss, iliBs). — 6) In the Imper. Here 
the dropping of the N&n takes place everywhere in verbs 
with a in the Imperf, e. g. siM, Imper. sia (frequently with 
paragog. ah rnda, before Mdqqe’ph also laa Gen. 19, 9), ''t} etc. 
however also with d 'i^a Ruth 2, 14, and asSa 2 Chron. 29, 31; 
in both cases outside of the pause. With Ndn preserved is 
found only ar?? 2 Kings 4, 24 (Impf. aw without the assimi- 
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lation of the Nun; comp, also of verbs H’b which are at the 
same time fs: ms Ez. 32 , 18, rirjs Gen. 32 , 34). Here also 
Apharesis does not take place with verbs which have 6 in the 
Imperf., e. g. “I’ss, etc. 

2. Whenever Nun stands at the end of a syllable after a 
preformative, it assimilates itself to the following stem-letter 
(§ 19, 2, a) ; viz., a) in the Impf. Qdl, e. g. for Vbs'; he 
will fall, SJa'; for CM^, iri’ for he will give (the Impf. O, as 
in the strong verb, being usual, the Impf. E only in this 
example) — b') in the Perf. Niph., e. g. tu for oas;—c) in 
the whole of ^ph. and Hoph. (which here has always (^bb^s, 
according to § 9, 9, 2), e. g. o’'?n, oan, for nisan, oan. 

The other forms are all quite regular, e.g. Perf, Inf. 
absoL, Part. Qdl, all Pi el, Pudl, etc. Only the irregular 
conjugations are given in the Paradigm H. 

The characteristic of these verbs in all forms which begin with a 
formative letter, is the Dagh^sh forte following it in the second radical. 
Such forms, however, appear also in some verbs *'B (§ 71) and even in 
verbs 5 5 (§ 6 5). The Inf. PoE and the Imp. also “0| (Gen. 19, 9) 
and IP, coincide with those of verbs '*8 (§ 69).—On Pgl, Pi?, PPB 
(from njsb to take), see below in Rem. 2.— oip'^ is Impf. Niph. of D^p, 
and so in all weak verbs is (§ 72, 4.)—Also pss (Ps. 139, 8) is not 
from pp5, but contracted from pbp^ from pbo to ascend (see § 19, 2, 
Rem.) 

Rem. 1. The instances are comparatively few in which the forms 
retain their iVfin, before a firm consonant, e.g. Impf. he keeps 
Jer. 8, 5 (elsewhere “'B1), of *1X3 the pausal form is always 
outside of the pause 313^ Prov. 20, 28); in the same way the Nun 
is retmned with the pause in Ps. 61, 8, 140, 2, 5, Prov. 2, 11. In 
Niph. this never occurs and very seldom in Hiph. and Hoph., as tJ'BSn 
to meli Ez. 22, 20, tppsn they are cut off Judg. 20, 31. It r^ularly 
occurs, however, in all verbs which have a guttural for their second 
stem-letter, as bPSI he toill possess. In these verbs the NUn only rarely 
falls away, as Pn; for PW he toiU descend; Niph. BP3 for CP 5 J he has 
comforted himself. 

2. Like the Nun of these verbs (§ 19, 2), the b of the verb Ppb (to 
take) is also treated. Hence Impf. Qal Pp'’., Imp. pp in pause and be- 


t The Impf A. (»»') is given in the Paradigm, simply because it is the 
tctnal form in 033. 
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fore suff. ni?, paragog. finp; ■'nj5 etc. (comp, however also npb Ex. 29,1, 
Ez. 37, 16. Prov. 20, 16. •'njsb 1 K. 17, 11); Inf. constr. nng (w. suff. 
■'nnp), Hoph. Impf. npi, hut NipKal is always njs'bs. 

3. The above mentioned verb 'ra to give furnishes the only example 
of an Imperf. with e for '|na‘^); corresponding to which also we 
have the Imper. •|t 5 or (very frequently) naB, before Maqqeph '^B, fern. 
•laB etc. This much used verb has this farther peculiarity that the 
third radical (the final Nun) is assimilated, as 'BBa for *'b:B3, BBl for 
Bana (very frequently BBB? as a kind of orthographical compensation for 
the assimilated a) ; NtpKal Perf. DBBa Lev. 26,25.—Also in the Inf. eonstr. 
Qal the groundform P3B has not been enlarged into BIB (comp. BUS from 
Uaa) but contracted into BB, and this was afterward lengthened into 
BB when the Ddghe'sh forte was dropped v. § 20, 3, a; therefore with 
the suffixes ■’BB, "iBB etc. (before Maqqeph with the prefix b=“BBb e. g. 
Exod. 6, 21, but also elsewhere in close connection e. g. Gen. 16, 7; also 
the strong formation of the Infin. constr. in iha Num. 20, 21 and "^na 
Gen. 38, 9.) In other stems, the a as third radical is retained, B33U, 
•’Bipt. Upon the entirely anomalous Aphaeresis of the Nim with a 
■trong vowel in for BB3 2 Sam. 22, 41 comp. § 19, 3, a. 


§ 67. 

VERBS ‘A'YiN DOUBLED (S's). 

E. g. 330 to surround. Paradigm Ch 

1. The chief peculiarities of this verb lie in the fact that 
both of the original stem consonants, in all forms where in 
their strong form they would be separated from each other 
only by a short vowel, can become consolidated into one 
double consonant. On the necessary recession of the vowel in 
contraction see No. 2, e. g. lab (orig. form sdbdbfi) for ’132D. 
30 for b'-id ; for ODFl (in Farad. G as well as in the 
examples below, 30 represents the 3d masc. sing. Perf. only 
for sake of analogy). 

2 . The monosyllabic stem thus obtained takes, through¬ 
out, the vowel which the full form would have had in its 
second syllable, because that serves to characterise the form 
(§ 43, Rem. 1), e. g. Perf. np for 33D; nap for HMO (both 
from the original sdbhdbhdth), Inf. 30 for sbo; Hiph. 30n for 
saon (comp. No. 6). 

3. The Daghe'sh forte, which, after this contraction, 
properly belongs throughout to the final stem-letter, is ex- 
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eluded from it (§ 20 , 3 , «), except when formative additions 
are made at the end, as 1 : 16 , *130, Imipf. but not ac, 3b- 

4 . When the afformative begins with a consonant (3, n), 

a vowel is inserted before it, in order to render audible the 
Daghe'sh of the final stem-letter* (§ 20 , 3, e, Rem.), which 
vowel in the Perf. is i, in the Imp. and Impf. e. g. t^iap, 

Wap, Impf. npapn (for sabb-ta, sabb-nu, t^sobb-na). 

5. The preformatives of Impf. Qal, Perf. of Niph., Hiph. 
and Hoph., which in consequence of the contraction stand in 
a simple syllable (aPP instead of aaiP*’), take, instead of the 
short vowel of the regular form, the corresponding long one 
(according to § 27, 2, a), e. g. Impf. Hiph. 30:1 for 330% 
Imper. apn for apon etc. Where the preformatives now have 
I, either the original a (which was attenuated into ?) is restored 
and lengthened e. g. ab^ in Impf. Qal from original a’ap% or 
the t itself is lengthened into e e. g. apn Perf. Hiph. for aaon 
(see further details in No. 6). This lengthened vowel can be 
retained however only before the tone (except the u of the 
Hophal lengthened from U apW for aapn) ; by the removal 
of the tone, the vowel, according to § 27, 3, becomes ne¬ 
cessarily Sh^tvd (under M and n composite Sh’tvd) e. g. abn 
but n 3 '' 3 pri; app but niiapri; Hiph. Perf. •'riSpr etc. 

NB. There is still another mode (the common one in Aramaic) of 
constructing these forms, which supplies a Daghesh in the first radical 
in place of doubling the third (comp. § 19, 2, Rem.); e. g. Impf. Qal 
ah') for 330% Impf. Hiph. en^ for Ban% Soph, for These 

forms do not usually take Baghesh in the final letter on receiving an 
accession, as snis"; they how themeslves (from "1^(5), 'irs?) and they smote 
(from nrs), perhaps because the doubling makes the stem triliteral; 


t No satisfactory explanation for these separating vowels has been given 
as yet. As in none of these forms it could be said that the original vowel 
had returned, there remains simply the supposition that a really new vowel 
has been inserted as an expedient for pronunciation. Hodiger refers to the 
analogy of the verbs in forms like but this is not satis¬ 

factory because there the tone vowel has not arisen anew but existed ah-eady. 
But BSdiger was right in reminding us of the analogy of the vulgar Arabic 
which for the written Arabic madadta, madadti, madadtu uses the forms 
maddU, maddHi, maddit and even madddt. The latter form also indicate Uiat 
the 6 in the Perf. of 9*3 verbs has also been derived fi'om an original A 
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but see also > 128 “] Judg. 18, 23, Job. 4, 20. To the same category 
apparently belongs the stronger form Hjbsn they ivill tinkle (from ibs) 
Jer. 19, 3. On the other hand >l3rn (for tJ'BH ive perished) Jer. 44, 18 
follows the analogy of verbs l*y (comp. !|3a]5 from D>ip). On Niph, see 
Rem. 5. 

6. The restoration of original vowels mentioned in No. 5 
occurs a) in the Preformatives of the Jmperf. Qal. from 
a'ao? (comp. § 47, 2; 63, 2 and for verbs § 72); b) in the 
Perf. Niph. 303 from 3303 (§ 51, 1) as well as in Impf. 30'’. 
from 330“^ (comp, on a in the final syllable of strong imper¬ 
fects Niphal § 51, Rem. 2); c) in the Hoph. 3D’in from DSOn, 
Impf. 3W‘’ from 330^ etc.—On the contrary the attenu¬ 
ated vowel t underlies the intransitive Impf. Qal with a 
in the second syllable e. g. for (see Rem. 3). The 
lengthening of the original d would lead to mistaking 
it for the 3d sing, perf.; also in the preformative oiQa.& Hipliil 
3Dn from 330n (groundform 33p;i § 53, 1). In the same 
way we have the underlying i in the 2d syllable, which, 
attenuated from original a, is in strong verbs abnormally 
lengthened into i (§ 53, 1). The e, lengthened from i is of 
course only tonelong, therefore Ini3pn outside of the tone 
before Daghe'sh forte. (On the return of the original d in 
the 2d syllable comp. Rem. 6.) 

7. The tone has this peculiarity, that usually it is not 

thrown forward upon the afformatives beginning with a vowel 
(jl—, !i, * 1 —, § 40, 2), but remains before them on the stem- 
Bvllable, e. g. 3d sing. fern. Impf. nnn, pause rtrn; with "n and 
gutturals nnr (for nn» Ps. 44, 26; with 1 consec. how¬ 
ever riiv Is. 6, 12. In the 3d pi. perf. the accent varies; be¬ 
sides is found also 'll]?, 'in® (Hab. 3, 6) etc., but 

in pause 'inn, 'ilEn etc. and, vice versa in perf. consec. 'lin'i eto. 
(comp, however !i:£r'i Jer. 44, 12 before the tone syllable). 
The tone remains likewise on the stem syllable in Imperf. Qal 
in ■’pon, '130^ Hiph. •’Sfan, 'I3p;i {Perf. Hiph. npbn, 'I3br) etc. 
In the forms with separating vowels, the tone is removed to 
these vowels e. g. niip, npipn etc. (excepting before tho 
always accented ending on and ^n in the Perfect). This removal 
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of the tone naturally causes the shortening of the merely 
tone-long vowels e and o into I and u (6 v. Rem. 2), therefore 
riapn from apn, nraon from ab^ (on the dropping of the 
vowel of the preformative v. above No. 5).‘ 

8. In numerous verbs of this class, instead of Pi., Pu. 
and ffithp. there is found with the same sense the less usual 
conjugation P6e'l (§ 55, 1), with its passive (i’od'/) and re¬ 
flexive {Hithpoe'l), e. g. bbi? to treat ill, pass. bMy, reflex. 
bbiarn (from bby); in some is found also Pilpe'l (§ 55, 4), as 
babs to roll, babaran to roll one’s self (from bba), Pilp. 5®?© 
to caress, with its pass. (P6lp8.'i) y©5® to be caressed, and 
reflex. (Hithpalpa'l) yoapwn to delight oneself Ps. 119, 16 
(from yy©). These forms do not suffer contraction any more 
than PL, Pu. zxidiHlthpael. FonaPr) 2 Sam.22, 27 cf. Ps. 18,27. 


REMARKS. 

I. On QSL 

1. In the Perf. are found some examples with Cholem, oiig. « (comp. 

§ 43, 1 ), as siHT theg are high (from Dis'l) Job 24, 24, (from ab^) 

Gen. 49,23; probably also tSt Is. 1, 6 from Tit. 

2 . The Cholem of the Inf., Imp. and Impf. (30, ab;) is a changeable 

vowel and written defectively, with a few exceptions, which are found 
especially in the later orthography; e. g. tiab for tab to plunder Est. S, 
13, 8 , 11 . It is shortened into Qdmes-chdtuph or Qtbbuf, whenever it 
loses the tone, as Inf. (ron) to rejoice Job 38, 7; with suff. Imp. 
id sing. fern. ■'I'J, ‘its (comp. Rem. 12 ); ■'lln pity me, Impf. with 
Waw consec. ap5i Judg.,11,18, with suff. 0 ^ 0 ') he lays them waste 
Prov. U, 3 in Q'r§. In Gen. 43, 29. Is. 30, 19 (for this 

o is put back under the preformative. In ■'bTiajS Num. 22 , ll, 17 
and ■'b'M'iX 22, 6. 23, 7 the suffix of the n— paragogic takes place 
without any other change of the form; one would expect nap, ,“tnk. 
Still more striking is i:ap curse him Num. 23, 13 (for liap or 'ap). We 
have also a'p for aiap Num. 23, 25 and bb as inf. abs. instead of bib© 
in Ruth 2, 16. 

3. Examples with final Path&ch in the Inf., Imp. and Impf. (bap, 
bop':), are the following: Inf. 'n© to stoop Jer. 5, 26, Imp. bs roU thou 
Ps. 119, 22, Impf. ns; he is bitter Is. 24, 9, rjns he is soft Is. 7, 4; bpnj 


• The terminations for gender and number in the Participles take the 
tone, as these are not a part of the verbal inflection, as n^pi, n^ca. 
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the was despised Gen. 16, 4 (but also with the accent on the preceding 
syllable, e. g. Gen. 21, 11). In regard to these intransitive imper¬ 
fects comp. No. 6 above. Of imperfects with original m in the 2d syl¬ 
lable there are also found examples of lengthening the M into u (in¬ 
stead of 0) e. g. lin; Prov. 29, 6; IVj; Ps. 91, 6; (from Is. 
42, 4 (even defectively Eccl. 12, 6). An analogy with the verbs 
is also seen in the infinitive "iiab (for nS) Eccl. 9, 1; Prov. 8 , 27 
(comp. Ipina 8, 29) for ''pna. Examples of the Aramaicising Impf. are 
ab"; (though ab; is also in use), Dia") he is astonished 1 K. 9, 8, tan'i they 
are silent Job 29, 21; with a e. g. etc. 

4. In the Participle occurs the Aramaean form SJSiU (for Cp'D) Jer. 
80, 16 in K'thibh (the Q'rg regards it as a Part, from HOaj). 

II. On Ntph'al. 

5. Besides the usual form of the Perf. (aW) with Pdthach and of 
the Part. (m. ap:, f. riapJ) with Qdmes in 2d syllable, there is still 
another with Sere, and another with Cholem (analogous to “133, 
^3^' § 43, 1), extending through the whole conjugation; e. g. Perf. bpj 
(also bpj) it is a light thing Is. 49, 6, PiapJ (for flap:) Ez. 26, 2; Part. 
035 wasted away Nah. 2, 11: with Cholem, *1^53 they are rolled together 
Is. 34, 4, comp. 63, 19, 64, 2, Am. 3, 11, Nah. 1, 12; in Impf. 
i'a"; he is circumcised Gen. 17, 12; “'a'Sp thou shalt be laid waste Jer. 
48, 2. Inf. forms with the Pathach do not even exist, but those with 
^e'ri and Cholem, as Inf. DHp to melt Ps. 68, 3, Inf. ahsol. tian to he 
plundered Is. 24, 3; in the Imp. only nan cleanse yourselves Is. 52, 11 
and ilann raise yourselves up Num. 17, 10, tban Jer. 4, 4 follows the 
analogy of 1''9 verbs (as the imperf. 'iVa';) Gen. 34, 24).—Peculiar 
forms of Niph'ai (with a sharpening of the 1st syllable) occur in ini if 
was profaned Ez. 26, 3 (from iin), nni (from “inn) Ps. 69, 4, 102, 4 
(also nn: Jer. 6, 29), nnl fractus est (from nnn) Mai. 2, 5. — In Micah 
S, 4 the Perf. tsinc:, u instead of 5 as the separating vowel appears to 
he abnormal. 

III. On HipKt'l and HSpU SI. 

6. Besides Sert the final syllable has also Pathach, especially with 
n and the gutturals, as npn he made bitter; man to depress; Inf. npn 
to cleanse Jer. 4, 11. But also without a guttural, as pnn he pounded 
small 2 K. 23, 15; plur. tapn 1 Sam. 6,10; Part, bsp shadowing Ez. 31, 3. 
The e of the 2d syllable may become e outside the tone e. g. “'3 ifjn 
Gen. 31, 7. Instead of Chdteph PSthach there appears before n also 
PathSch (with the virtual doubling of the n) in forms like nnnn Is. 9, 3. 

7. In the imperf. the retraction of the tone and the consequent 
shortening of e into e occurs not only in the jussive and with Wdw 
consecutive (e. g. isj; Gen. 29, 10; with final guttural 9p5i i K.16,25) 
but also elsewhere e. g. Tlpi he protects Ps. 81, 4. Quite peculiar is 
Judges 9, 53 with I for e. 
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8. Aramaieisinff forms of 3iph. and 3oph,i Ex. 13, 18, ^3^5 
and they smote Dent. 1, 44, bns I will profane Ez. 89, 7, in Perf. 
they despised her Lam. 1, 8.—In Hoph. wan they perish Job 84, 24, 
it is smitten Is. 24. 12 (plur. mi;' Jer. 46, 5), sipn; in pause (Job 19, 23) 
for ilpn'', also iin?’ Job 4, 20. 


IV. In General. 

9. Verbs S*S are very nearly related to verbs I’S (§ 72), as the great 
similarity in their inflection throughout has already shown. In form 
the verbs S''S are generally the shorter (comp, ab^ and OipJ, 3Cn and 
n"'pi;j). In some cases they have precisely the same form, e. g. in the 
Jntpf. consec. of Qdl and Hiph., in Hoph., and in the rare conjugations. 
On account of this relation, they have sometimes borrowed forms from 
each other, e. g. for "is he rejoices Prov. 89, 6. 

10. Along with the contracted forms there are found especially in 

certain conjugations and tenses, others which are wholly regular; e. g. 
Perf. Qdl aao i Sam. 7, 16, wao Josh. 6,15, ■'Maac Ps. 18, 6, sinnia and 
tnc they bow down, Tta to plunder Ez. 29, 19, plur. ttta Josh. 8, 27, 
tjjia Deut. 2, 35 (also njlts in 3, 7); Inf. a'zp and ab; Infin. after h: 
li'nibb Jer. 47, 4, Gen. 31, 19 (also tsb 38,' 13); with suffix n:::q^ 
Is. SO, 18 and of the same form ■jq with the vowel shifted back and 
at the same time inflected irjinb Ps. 102, 14; Imper. Jer. 49, 28; 
Imperf. tin’ Nahum. 3, 7 (Ps. 68, 13, Gen. 31, 40) from ma: the strong 
form was after the assimilation of the Nun quite necessary. On the 
other hand Jer. 5, 6 for is anomalous; the contracted con¬ 

sonants have been afterwards dissevered by the insertion of a vocal 
S!h‘wd. Compare also 'jtqi; he is gracious Amos 5, 15, else ihj, In Niph. 
aabs Job 11, 12. Hiph. pa'iq, Impf. he wiU rejoice (which in Hiph. 
is never contracted); Part. o'atlW astonished Ez. 3, 15. That the full 
form has a certain emphasis is seen from its frequent use in pause, 
as in •'Saaaorna ipap in Ps. 118, 11) (compare Dtnb Is. 47, 14 (perh. 
for oanb) for their warming^ 

11. ' We have seen above (No. 5 Bern.), that in the Impf. of forms 

resembling the Aramaic form, the Daghesh of the third radical, together 
with the preceding vowel, is omitted before afformatives, which however 
take the tone, as The same omission occurs also in other forms 

at times, as in Perf. Qdl suaP for iitias Num. 17, 28 (Jer. 44, 18); Im¬ 
perf. nt'£: 1 Sam. 14, 36 (n-;- paragog. without influence on the form, 
comp. Bern. 2); sometimes even the strong vowel becomes Sh‘icd: n?:: 
Gen. 11, 7 for nVij we tvill confound (Coliortative from iVa); fur 
^aiq Gen. 11, 6 they will devise; Perf. Niph. napJ for nrfe: Ez. 41, 7, 
enbap for anSa: Gen. 17, ll (from to circumcise)-, comp. Is. 

19, 3, Jer. 8, 14. Without Dagbesh. but with the accented full vowel: 
rtnn for nSrq Judg. 16, lo.^ntrq for n;rn Piov. 7, 13, (comp. Cant 
6, II ; 7, 13); very striking is 'fepqqt Jer. 49, 37 (for hachtat-tt) fr. fiPq. 
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i-. Examples of the throwing forward of the tone upon the aSorma- 
ti-»es (see in this section No. 7, above, page 163) are a) in the Perfect tin 
tmuhi sunt) Ps. 3, 2, 104, 24, .ler. 5, 6, 1 Sam. 25, 10; lici {they are soft) 
Ps. 55, 22, iSp (they are swift) Jer. 4, 13, Hab. 1, 8, ^31 (th^ are pure) Job 
15, 15, 25, 5; as a kindred form to miff (1"J’ comp. § 72, Eem. 8) appears 
ihp Ps. 73, 9, for which is found Ps. 49, 15;— b) in the Imperative 
(demanding in excited tone) as in 'iS (rejoice aloud!) Is. 54, 1, Zeph. 3,14, 
Zach. 2, 14, Is. 44, 23, 49, 13, Jer. 31, 7 (on the other hand "jS wail! 
Lamentations 2,19) 'in celebrate (thy festivals) Nahum 2,1, Jer. 7,29. On 
the sharpening of the tone- long vowels o and e into u (d) and f before 
Daghesh-forte see No. 7 in this section, page 164.—On the transformation 
of the vowels of the preformatives into Sh‘wa whenever they no longer 
stand before the tone syllable, see No. 5 in this section, page 162. 


C WEAKEST VEEBS (VEEBA QIJIESCENTIA), 

§ 68 . 

VEEBS K*B. 

E. g. to eat. P'vadigm L 

So far as the K is treated as a consonant and a guttural, 
these verbs have all the properties of verbs Pe Guttural, ex¬ 
hibited in § 63. But here we regard them only in so far as 
the N quiesces, i. e. loses its consonant sound, and is blended 
with the foregoing originally short vowel, into a long one, 
which chiefly happens in the Impf. Qal of only a few very 
common verbs and forms, much modified by constant use. 
The following are the particulars:— 

1. In the Impf. Qal of five verbs (viz. “laK to perish, nas 
to he willing, baK to eat, “las to say, nsN to hake) the s always 
quiesces in a long d {Cholem), as “ia8\ In some others, the 
other form in which it retains its power as a consonant is 
also in use, as Tns*’ and ThS); he takes hold; j|Di (v. Rem. 2), 
also CICSV (So now in the vulgar Arabic of Palestine ya'kul 
(he eats) becomes ydkul.) The 6 in this case is but a cor¬ 
ruption of the vowel d (§ 9, 10, 2), which is itself derived 
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by contraction from —The last syllable of these verba 
receives an e (or a) instead of the stronger vowel o (orig. u) 
e. g. tns'’ Job 17, 9, mostly e with distinctive accents and 
before the accented afiformative 11; but with conjunctive 
accents, which mark continuous discourse, it takes a (Pdthdc/i), 
e. g. "ij'b “lasn Ps. 9, 19, on the contrary “lasn (compare a 
similar exchange of e and « in § 65, 1, c) in Ps. 1, 6. When 
the tone moves back, the last stem-syllable has sometimes 
Pdthdch, as 01“’ perish the day Job 3, 3, and he ate, 
and sometimes S‘ghbl, as in {Mil el) with a conjunctive 
accent; but bSxh {Milrd!) with a distinctive and in 

pause (only in Job mostly MU'el). Of TPSi the weak 

imperf. is always Tnk*' and Tnk‘'1 (however Tnki Judges 20, G; 
comp, bpkl Gen. 3, 12 in pause). —nas and nss are at the 
same time verbs n"b; hence Impf. nss' (§ 75, 1). 

It is but very seldom that stands before K in Impf. Q&l, as 
nriXH it shall come (Mic. 4, 8) contracted from ripxn (from nrs), srs 
(in 1st sing, only for ntJN) I love (Prov. 8, 17) as well as aJiX (from anx, 
ana); but always in the Inf. with b, as in laxb for to say (i. e. saying) 
for aasb. 

2. In the \st pers. sing. Impf. the second (the radical) s (to 
avoid the repetition of this feeble letter) is regularly dropped 
(§ 23, 3), as irk for “ilaks I will say, IBk;! and I said. In the 
other cases, inhere the is generally conceived of as quiescent 
with 6 or i, it is retained merely orthographically and for 
the sake of etymology. Hence the possibility of its being 
dropped in the following examples: 

Continually in the contracted forms of tlOS, thus wjCh for t|CSPi thou 
tdkest away Ps. 104,29, C)Dw and he gathered 2 Sam. 6,1. Compare also 
in the 1st pers. Micah 4, 6 and qECSt 1 Sam. 15, 6 (with i according to 
§ 60, Rem. 4); further more ^na’n 2 Sam. 19, 14, Trih;) 2 Sam. SO, 9, 

Deut. 33, 21 (for nnx;;), according to another reading xr“, or 

etc.; •'hm thou goest away (from bix) Jer. S, 36, v. Rem. 1. 

The Parad. I shows the weak forms in which s is treated 
as a quiescent (viz., Impf. Qdl), and merely indicates the 
more regular ones. 

Rem. 1. In forms of the derived conjugations the x but verj' seldom 
quiesces, as in Perf. Niph. WPXJ Josh. 2S, 9, Hiph. bxxj; and he took 
aivay Num. 11, 25, (for abx^) and he set an ambush 1 Sam. 15, S, 
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I hearken Job 32, 11, (6 from a) I cause to eat Hos. 11, 4, 

iTT^ix (o from a) I will destroy Jer. 46, 8, 'j‘'Ta giving ear Pi-ov. 17, 4; 
Imp. !|''rn bring ye (from nnx) Is. 21, 14. 

2. In Pi. the N is sometimes dropped by contraction (like n in 
e. g. S)fc^ (as in Aram., and Samar.) for teaching 
Job 35, II, Vn;! for he shall pitch tent Is. 13, 20, "'3^15) thou girdest 
me 2 Sam. 22, 40 for -3;)jxn; (Ps. 18, 40). 


§ 69. 

VERBS ■'"B. FIRST CLASS, OR VERBS ORIGINALLY ■''s. 

E. g. aa; to dwell. Paradigm K. 

Verbs ■'"s fall principally into two classes, which are 
different from each other in their origin and inflection. The 
first embraces those verbs which have properly a 1 for tlieir 
first stem-letter. In Arabic and Ethiopic they are written 
witli 1 (e. g. Arab, and Ethiop. rvalada), but in Hebrew 
(and Aramsean) by a change of sound which shows itself also, 
with few exceptions in the noun, they take ■> instead of it, 
wherever the first stem-letter begins the form, whereas after 
preformative the “i either appears again, or is likewise changed 
into or finally is completely elided. The second class em¬ 
braces those which are properly ■'"a, and which have Yddh 
also in Arabic (the so-called Verba cum Jod originario § 70). 
A few of these verbs •’"a, of both classes form, in some respects, 
a third class which is inflected like verbs f'a (§ 71). 

In the verb the forms are distinguished according to the signifi¬ 
cation, viz.,—1) (1st class, for “iSI) to be in a strait, Impf. IS';, "ts;);— 
2) “13^ (2d class) to form, Impf. ^3’'';, 

The peculiar inflection of the first class, which is ana¬ 
logous to the Arabic Y'a, consists in the following parti¬ 
culars: 

1. In the Impf., Imp. and Inf. constr. of Qal there is a 
twofold inflection according as the Wan is wholly rejected 
or only changed into Yddh. The entire rejection (elision) takes 
place regularly in eight verbs (v. Rem.) after the following 
analogy: 
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A. Impf. with unchangeable seri in the first and original 

i which in the tone-syllable (according to § 27, 
2) is heightened to e (th.us Tl’) 

or (under the influence of the gutt.) with d 
in second syllable (yT, yp, "in’). 

The tone-long e of the 2d syllable may naturally become 
S^ghdl or Sh«w<i, e. g. aiy’i ’IDUf’ etc.; in the same way the d 
becomes Sh^wd in cases like lyT etc., but in pause it is retained 
and heightened to Qdmes ('ly'^’) and before suffixes (cyn’^. 

B. Imp. shortened from aiy’ by omission of the feeble 

and tone-long e (derived fi-om i as in Impf.). 

C. iwf.nau;', from ayf with the addition of the feminine end¬ 

ing n- a S'gholate form as in ]"C verbs; cf. 

§ 66 , 1 . 

Rem. As the Inf. TTl'? (see below No. 2, Rem. 1) point to an 
original form (Mat, Mat, Barth (in ZDMG, 1887, p. 606) maintains that 
was originally sfaht (cf. from ’OSBi); the apparent original shaht 
depends on the law that the i of the stem is changed to a as soon as it is 
doubly enclosed by the addition of the feminine ending.. 

The greater part of these verbs are inflected with stronger 
forms, have the Impf. A, and retain the Yddh at the begin¬ 
ning, viz. in— 

Imp. and Inf. “ 10 % as a consonant, but in 

Impf. as a quiescent, resolved into the vowel * (§ 24,2). 
In the 2d syllable the Impf. regularly has d. 

That the latter mode of inflection belongs to verbs actually it 
(which has often been overlooked and falsely denied), is shown, partly 
by the numerous verbs which take these forms in Qai, and at the same 
time have l in Niph., Hiph., and Soph., partly by the Arabic, where 
the verbs I'S have likewise a double inflection, comp, wdladd, Impf. 
jSMdu (with the elision of the Wdio) and wd'gM, jaugalu (with the 
retention of the Wdw v. Rem. 3). 

Even in the same verb are found both the weaker and the stronger 
forms, the latter with the Yddh, the former without it, as ps 2 Kr4, 
41, and pour thou Ez. S4, 3, (comp. Infin. npS Bxod. ssj 27); 

1 K. ia, 15, Sin Deut. 2, 24, also possess thou, lengthened ni^'i Deut 
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83, 23; Impf. Ij?'’'; he will kindle Deut. 38, 22, and "ip; li. 10, 16; 
“ipi;! it became dear 1 Sam. 18, 30 and ip; Ps. 49, 9 (comp. ip'; Pa. 
78, 14). 

NB. To the first mode of infiection belong, e. g. li; to bear (ofif- 
•pring), Ns; to go forth, aid; fo sit, ii; to descend, si; to know (Jmpf. 
s;; with Pdtkach in the last syllable so also, 1)i;, Sg;); to the second 
oelong C)?; to weary, 'j^s; to counsel, ■)«; to sleep. 

2. The original Wdw appears always a consonant, wherever 
it must be doubled, as in the /«/., Imp. and Impf. Niph. 
a®;n, a®Ji, (just like bcjjn, bOiji;); and also in the Hithp. 
of some verbs, e. g. yn'ipin from yii, nsmn from nr, n'^nun 
from nr, and in some noun-forms, e. g. nb) offspring from 
nb; to bear. The T at the end of the syllable becomes u (n) 
as in all HopHdl, e. g. affiin for acin; and in combination 
with a preceding a, as a diphthongal d (H) in Perf. and Part. 
of Ntph'dl, and in all HipHU, e. g. rcij for 3®;:, nicin for 
aiffi^n.—The Yddh stands as a consonant in the Perf. and 
Part. Qdl (a®; etc., 3®i, ro;) even when ^ precedes, as 
3 ®;'' (yet we have DPatpil according to § 24, 1, a), in all Pi. 
and Pu., as bn; to wait for, nbi to be born, also in the Impf. 
and Part., as bn;;, yi;!? known (from yr), also usually in 
Hithp., as nb;nn, 3R;nn, ®n''nn (as well as yrnn with Wdw 
as above). 

NB. In those forms in which Todh does not appear, these verb* 
may be distinguished, in the Impf. of Q^l by ^he Se re under the pre- 
formatives, in Niph., Hiph., and Hoph. by the Waw ( 1 , i, >i) before the 
second radical. (The defective orthography, as in libH, is not frequent.) 
Forms like a®, naio are common to these and verbs 'fz. Hoph'Sl has 
the same form as in verbs 5"S and “I'S. 

Bern. 1 . The Inf. Qdl of the weaker form (Pa® Gdf. M®) takes 
suff. like ■'P'®; and it very seldom has the masculine form like 51 to 
know Job 32, 6 , 10, or the feminine ending n-:-, like iisi Ex. 2, 4. 
nib Is. 37, 3, Piyi to descend Gen. 46, 3. Instead of nai stands 5i; 
under the influence of the guttural ran, with Suff. ips; etc. (on the 
other hand NS'’ : PNN from P^). From I 1 ; is found, Ps. SO, 4, in Q^ri 
quite notably the strong form ■’1';;a (for ‘’P'i';a).—Pl5 to bear in 
1 Sam. 4, 19 is contracted to Pb (§ 19, 2).—Examples of the regular or 
strong form are Ni; to fear Josh. 22, 25, with prep, ib’b Is. 61, 16; 
with suffix, ‘’■rc;a Job 38, 4, ilp;a Ezra 8 , 12. The strong form seldom 
has the feminine-ending, as in pba; to be able, P®a; to dry up Gen. 8 ,7 
(also ®a; Is. 27, 11). 
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2. The Imp. QSl often has the lengthening n—, as natf sif than 
mn descend thou. Prom to give, Arab. toahabS, there is found in 
Hebrew onlg the Imper. which is iij give, lengthened n3n, mostly with 
the signification L. age, go on! (before S e. g. Gen. 29, 21 nrn, to avoid 
a hiatus); fem. •'Sit Ruth 8, 15, probably Mitra after the analogy of 
the plur. Wit (but Job 6, 22, before the tone syllable Wr; comp how¬ 
ever Deut. 32, 3). On i"'“t Prov. 24, 14 cf. § 48, 5, Rem. 

3. The Impf. with i elided takes a in 2d syll., besides cases in 
No. 1, above in ttJ? Jer. 13,17 and in the paosal form ilV Job 27, 21 
(from t^bit V. Bern. 8). The & returns regularly before the aff. n: 
(ititt n etc.). Forms with e in 2d syll. are shortened to e by the drawing 
back of the tone (before a tone syllable and after ' consec.); e.g. 

Gen. 44, 33; is;’' but in pause and (but 1. p. s. 

The Impf. ift''-, when lengthened, can also lose its radical even when 
the preformative is t, whose vowel (a long t) has then Methegh (see 
§ 16, 2, b), as in tEr'’ Is. 40, 30, WJ; Is. 65, 23.—From bat (to be able) 
we get exceptionally b:!it as the Impf. Qal; comp, the Arab, form 
gaunt u (ybniu) from tcanta, and yaugalu (yogalu) from teagila; or 
even the vulgar Arab, yusalu from tcafala. Others regard bz^'t as 
Impf. Soph, (of bb;) he is enabled=he can, which may have got into 
use instead of the Atpf. Qal. Cf. § 33, Rem. 12. 

4. The section 44, Bern. 2 (comp. § 64, Bern. 1) refers to the attenuation 

of the a into t in the Perf. (in a toneless closed syllable) which is found 
in some forms of tb' (Num. U, 12, Ps. 2,7 etc, always after a preceding 
t) as well as of 13^;, e. g. Brantl etc. Dent. 4,1, 8, 1, 19, 1, 26, 1 (how¬ 
ever only after for t"). In both cases one can explain the attenuation 
by the tendency to the assimilation of the vowel, at least if we pro¬ 
nounce •' as i (§ 47, 2). From the restoration of the t are explained also 
in the simplest manner the forms Ez. 36,12 and Ps. 69, 36. 

5. As an exception, the Impf. Niph. sometimes has instead of 
the 1; e. g. br«s and he waited Gen. 8,12; comp. Ex. 19,13, 1 Sam. 13,8 
K‘thibh. —The first pers. sing, has always the form EZ.';X not E'3'x; comp 
{ 51, Bern. 4. Part pi. has in Zeph. 3, 18 '111 for 'll! cf. §27,3, Rem.l. 

6. In Ft el, the radical Yddh is sometimes dropped after ■' pre¬ 

formative, which takes its pointing (like K in § 68, Rem. 2); e. g. ns’l 
for ni?*;) and he grieved Lam. 3, 33, for iitpsn and they cast, also in 
verse 53. And so also from a verb ■'E of the second class, for 

Vices';; and he dried it up Nah. 1, 4; comp, 2 Chr. 38, 30 Q^re. 

7. In the Imper. Hiph., instead of the usual form Ezi'n, t is also 
found in the 2d syllable: Sf'Xin Is. 43, 8; ?‘'E*>i Ps. 94, 1 (before n, 
perhaps a mere misspelling for nz'E'n); r-z'n Prov. 19, 25. With a 
closing guttural the 2d syllable has generally S, e. g. z-"-, Eibn, comp, 
also Prov. 25, 17. On the other hand t appears again everywhere 
in open syUables, thus HE'Ctn, •'E-w-n and so always before suffixes 
(§ 61, 2).—The Impf. Hiph., Uke Impf. Qal, takes S^ghol when the tone 
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Is drawn bade, as let him add Prov. 1, 5, and he added (?p"n 
ProT. 30, 6 is anomalous); in pause however also TiOin as Jussive, Job 
40, 32 (usually, Jussive in pause: aiBl’’ etc.; the latter form also out¬ 
side of the pause after Wdw consecutive Gen. 47, 11, 2Sam. 8,4). "With 
final guttural nsi’ (Jussive) and naiS] etc. On forms like see 

§ 53, Hem. 7.—In Soph, are some cases of i for !l, as STin for Lev. 

4, 23, 28, and K'li'’ for Prov. 11, 25. However comp. Delitzsch. 

8. The verb “ill to go is connecte'd in part with verbs ■'S of the 
first class, for it forms (as if from Impf. with Waw cons. 
in pause (§ 29, 4. Bern.), Inf. constr. naS, w. suf. 'na!;, fjBa^, inai, 
DRab, Imp. w. rt cohort, na^, and also ;ja Num. S3,13, and so Hiph. 

Barely and almost exclusively in later books and in poetry, we 
find also the regular inflections from tl’sR, as Impf. Inf. Tl'iii (Num. 
8S, 14, 16, £ccl. 6, 8, 9), Imp. pi. Wif) (Jer. 51, 50); on the contrary 
Perf. Qdl is always “ill. Part. Tijil, Inf. abs. Niph. Pi'el 

7(in, Hithp. rjlnRn, so that in this verb a •> nowhere distinctly appears 
as first radical. An obsolete stem Tibj may however be assumed, 
although in a word so much used as T|brj, the feeble letter n may itself 
be treated like 1, and so the inflection resemble Vs. Comp, also the feeble 
tts, e. g. ■’^Tri from )>t;s (§ 68 2), and from Impf. Hiph. 
from 13^ like 2 K. 6, 19 from 

§ 70. 

VERBS ■'•b. second CLASS, OE VERBS PROPERLY '"B. 

£. g. 3B; to be good. Paradigm L. 

The most essential points of difference between verbs 
properly “'"ij and verbs V'S are the following:— 

1. Qal has only the stronger of the two forms described 
in § 69, 1, viz. that in which the radical ■' remains, Inf. abi, 
with the Impf. A, as aa*'';, p?*''’., fp’’*, also written ac*; etc.; 
and so always with accented a in the 2d syllable, even after 
Wdw consec. fp'^1 the Pofthdeh of which becomes S‘ghdl when 
the tone shifts back, as and he awoke Gen. 9, 24, 

(from IS*'')) and he formed Gen. 2, 7. iifn Gen. 2, 19. 

2. In Hiph'il the i is regularly retained in writing, and is 

pronounced as a diphthongal e (^ere), e.g. a‘’t:‘'n (from a*'a'’n), 
Impf. a’’!?"';;, uncontracted with the diphthong ai, as in 

si-liip-i;; they make straight Prov. 4, 25; lain {Imper.), Ps. 6, 9 
in Q®r6, comp..Gen. 8, 17 in Q®re. 
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NB. The following are the only verbs of this kind: fo he good, 

pj; to stick, to awake, isf to form, bV; (only in Hiph. b'bi'i) to beicail, 
to be straight, tv; (Arab. yabisS) to he dry (yet like the Vs, Siph. 
i:;''3'n) and the Hiph. ■pa''n (denom. of pp;) to go to the right. 

Eem. Of the Impf. Hiph. there is an anomalous form with pre- 
format ives put before the alreadj' contracted form: Job. 84, 21; 

^ wails, I wail, ye wail. Is. 15, 2, 65, 14, Jer. 48, 31, 

Hos. 7, 14; also h''V.P Job 24, 21; and once even in Impf. Qdl in 
Ps. 138, «, from Kimchi and others explain the above forms from 

an exchange of sound between Yddh and He, assuming as a base the 
non-syncopated form (comp. Is. 62, 5) etc. But then also Spss 

should be explained, with Kimchi as Hiphil. It might be more correct 
to suppose that originally the regular forms (h'’ass i'b"';;') were intended, 
hut were separated in the later pronunciation in order to reestablish 
artificially the preformative which had been blended with the 1st stem 
consonant. Other anomalies also are: Perf, Hiph. 'ifharii Ez. 36, 11 
(with separating vowel for "'naa^n) after the analogy of i'S; ■'ha'P {Impf. 
QSl for ‘’3a'n) Nah. 3, 8; Impf. Hiph., after the analogy of 1*S, 

Exod. 8. 9. In the same way p'’p''n from ppj is always used instead 
of the Hiph. ypp (from p-lp). On tniaay Nah. 1 , 4, see § 69, Eem. 6. 


§ 71. 

VEEBS ■'"S. THIRD CL.4SS. OR CONTRACTED VERBS ■'*8. 

This class embraces those verbs V'e, of the first and second 
class, whose •> does not quiesce in long i or d, but is as¬ 
similated like 5. Some verbs are exclusively of this class, 
e. g. to spread under, Hiph. pisn, Hoph. ysn; m; to burn 
up, Imp. nS''., Niph. nsi, Hiph. rrisn; others have two forms, 
the one sharp with the i assimilated, the other weaker with the 
1 quiescent, as paj to pour, Impf. pk'’ and pth (1 K. 22, 35); 
“ta;i to form, Impf. PSif'T and iki (Is. 44, 12, Jer. 1, 5); pfi 
to be straight, Impf. IB'’"; and njPfflP (for acc. to § 47, 
Rem. 3) comp. D-BN Hos. 10, 10 (1 Sam. 6, 12).—It is worthy 
of notice that the verbs which are thus inflected have an s 
sound as the second radical, with the exception of 
(1 K. 3, 15) and m5n (Gen. 40, 20, Ez. 16, 5) Inf. Hoph. 
from “ibx 

NB. Verbs of this class (which seldom occur) are inflected like verbs 
■jb, for which they may easily be mistaken by the learner. When, 
therefore, a form has not a root •,B in the lexicon, he should look for 
one of this class under Ybdh. 
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The first two c’asses are exhibited in their distinctive forms in 
Paradigms K and L, § 69. The third follows exactly verbs ',3, and is 
besides very rare. 


§ 72 . 

VERBS I'S. 

E. g. Dtp to rise up. Paradigm M. 

1. In these verbs (with a few exceptions, Rem. 10 below) 
the middle stem-letter ^ always gives up its consonant sound 
and quiesces; not merely in the usual cases (according to 
§ 24, 1) when a Sh®wa precedes or follows, as oia bosh for 
BTS b‘tvdsh, hut also when it is both preceded and followed 
by a full vowel, as O'lp Part. Pass, for Blip; nip Inf. absol. for 

Hence the stem or root appears always as a mono¬ 
syllable. 

2. The vowel in which the 1 quiesces is essentially the vowel 
of the second syllable, which, in the verb, almost universally 
characterises the form (§ 43, Rem. 1, § 67, 2). However we 
must here remark a) that the vowel, short in itself, becomes 
of necessity long in an open syllable as well as in an accented 
closed ultima (except in Hoph., v. No. 3) e. g. 3d pers. Perf. 
Dp from D;!p, fern. Http, PI. TCp, but in the closed penult ripp 
etc.;^ b) that in the present forms the lengthening of the 
original short vowel is sometimes performed anomalously, 
e. g. Impf. Qal B’lp;' from D''p' (the normal lengthening of u 
appears again in the jussive Bp, Jmpf. constr. Dpfi); Imper. 
Dip (from original Dip lengthened normally in 2. fern. pi. into 


1 In the Aramsan, and also in Heb. Grammars before Eimchi, the long 
d is foimd, as HtP, etc., but in our editions of the Bibie, it is so only 

in pavLSe, e. g. ■'P'rg Mic. 7, 8, 2 K. 7, 3, 4. If we explained (with 

OJah. et al.) the d of the Perf. Qdl cp as a combination of two dd which 
have remained after the elision of the 1 in C‘p, then we ought to suppose that 
the language (or the Massora) was mistaken later in respect to the origin of 
this a; for an d contracted from dd could hardly be shortened, as it is in 
P'z;? etc. Nor could 6 in ''”'^2 etc. (v. Bern. 1) be kept in a closed penult, if 
it had arisen by contraction from bdischti and not rather by lengthening from 
bdachti. 
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nrep because long u could not be retained in a closed penult. 
Comp, with this No. 4. 

The intransitive verbs middle E take in Perf. (and Part.) 
Qdl the form of tra (from ri|]a) he is dead; the verbs middle 
0 take the form of “lis (from lis) it shone, 013 (from 013) 
he was ashamed. Comp. Rem. 1, below. 

3. The preformatives in the Impf. Qdl and Perf. Niph., 
and throughout Hiph. and Hoph., which before the mono¬ 
syllabic stem form a simple syllable, take instead of the short 
vowel of the regular form the corresponding long one. In Qdl 
and Niph. the original d is the vowel whicli is lengthened and 
not 1, attenuated from d (§ 67, 6), e. g. Dlpi for Olp^ 

for Diipn, Dpin for npn. 

This vowel is chapgeable, and becomes Sh'w4 when the tone ii 
thrown forward, e. g. before suff. he will kill him, and in the foU 

plural form of the Impf. they will die. 

The 1 in Hoph. forms an exception; for it has become a quite firm 
and unchangeable vowel, as if it had been transposed, and so had 
become C“"n, hence DJln. 

4. The above (No. 2) mentioned cases of unusual vowel 
lengthening are: Jmpf. Qdl Dlpi (also Nvah. jdqumu)', on the 
other hand Jussive Dpi with retraction of tone Dpi {jdqom), 
Dp^l (in pause Dp*!); Imper. Dip (in the 2d fem. pi. njDj?, v. 
No. 2 above, d is normally lengthened); Infin. constr. Dip. 
In Hiph. the lengthening of the original I into i (Dipn Impf. 
Dip^, Jussive Dpi with retraction of tone Dpi, Dp"l) corresponds 
entirely with the analogy of the strong verb (corap. § 53, 1). 
The following forms require a particular explanation: the 
Part. Qdl Dp may be traced to the groundform with d unin¬ 
flected (Arab, qdtil, § 9, 10, 2, § 50, 2); after the rejection of 
the 1 there was qdim'^ and this became Dp,—the t being ab¬ 
sorbed by the predominating d. The immutability of the d 
(pi. Qiisp, constr. lap etc.) favors this explanation.—In the 
Impf. Qdl again there are found, besides the forms with ori¬ 
ginal d (now m), forms with original d. This d became d after 
the elision of 1 and was again inflected into o; so especially 

1 Arab, qaim (really q&'im in which the two vowels are united by the 
insertion of S, comp. Aram. CSp) rarely contracted, as sOs for saU, h&r for h&ir. 
Others think that np is for like the verbal adjective bap, comp. § 84, 1. 
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K'3' sia’I etc. from the ferf. sa {he has come). In the 

Impf. from oia to he ashamed, the e of the preformative 

has been lengthened from » (attenuation of original d) and 
thus yl-bdsch became yi-basch and finally ye-hbsch. The.;Vip^. 
C“ip: (D'p;) Impf. Dip‘1 fiave arisen in the same way 

{y~iq-q\arv\dm = yiqqdm) by the obscuration of d which was 
lengthened from d. 

5. In the Perf. Niph. and Hiph. (in order to keep the 

long vowel of the stem), an i is regularly inserted before the 
afformatives (1st and 2nd person) that begin with a con¬ 
sonant, and is inserted in Impf. Qdl before the afforma- 
tive ns (comp. § 67, 4). As in verbs these separating 
vowels are an artificial opening of the preceding syllable in 
order that the latter may retain its long vowel; however there 
is also frequently found in the Perf. Hiph. before i the re¬ 
duction of i into e (as a normal lengthening of the original *) 
especially after the fFdtv. consec. as well as before the affor¬ 
matives on and in or before suffixes. For in all these cases 
the accent is removed from the i to the following syllable, 
and this removal of tone produces, at the same time, a great 
weakening of the i; thus n''p“, nwpn (or 'pr) hut nbprn etc. 
(however comp. Micah 5, 4). In the same way in the 

1st pers. sing, of the Perf. Niph., the 6 before the separating 
vowel is always modified into « (inimp;). In the Impf. Qdl 
the separating ■v-j- is always accented (npaipn). 

Without the separating vowel and consequently with tone-long 5 
and e instead of tJ and i are found in Impf. Qdl, Jpain Ez. 16, 55 (also 
ni'Z’l.i.’Pi in the same verse), in Eivh. as BBjn Ex. 20, 25, but also 
•'ns'jn in Job 31, 21, rijsin Job 20, 10. Wholly abnormal is n37:‘;;n 
Jer. 44, 25 probably a transposition of a"' (for n5'’apn) or an incorrect 
vowel writing (for nja’^n or nja'pP). 

6. The tone, as in verbs y"y, is not thrown forward upon 
the afformatives n—, *1, ■>—, e. g. nrp (however after U dm 
consec. also napl), ’I'ap (however also TOp"]), ‘’C’ipP 7 

on the other hand before suffixes and with Nun paragogic 
2 Chr. 28, 15; ^Wpl Deut. 33, 11. For the accent 
on the i and ■<—, see No. 5. In those forms which do not 
take either of these endings, the accentuation is quite regular, 
e. g. PBp; so always in Hoph., e. g, BBpin. 


12 
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7. The conjugations IH., Pu. and Hithp., are very seldom 
found in the weak verbs l"y (comp. Rem. 10). The only 
instance of Pi. with the T as a doubled consonant is “i];? to 
surround from "IW. In a few others has taken the place of % 
as in D'p Inf. Esth. 9, 31, 32 from D’lp; Dr)p*ri1 Dan. 
1, 10 from a^in to he guilty, which forms belong to the la er 
Hebrew, and were borrowed from the Aramaean. On the 
contrary, the elsewhere rarer conjugation Pi lei (§ 55, 2), 
with its passive and reflexive, is the common form employed 
in the sense of Pi el, and as its substitute; e. g. Dttip from 
dipip or (after the elision of “i) from qamem with obscuring of 
d io 6 (comp. § 67, 8) to set up (from D’lp), DBIT to raise, pass. 
DTcin (from mi), reflex. “i“isrn to rouse one’s self (from i!iy). 
More rare is the conjugation Pilpel (see § 55, 4), e. g. bsbs 
to sustain, to nourish; pass, bpbp (from b<iS). 


remarks. 

I. On QSl. 


1. 01 verbs middle E and O, which in the strong verb also have their 
Perf. and Part, the same (§ 50, 2), the following are examples; viz. Ferf, flD 
(for niD) he is dead, fm. nno 2masc. nno. 1 sing. 'Fm, 'J?di even in Pau^ 
Gen. 19, 19, 1 pi. UCd, 3 pi. inn; (for IS’13) he is ashamed, 'r\l !>3 iJ!Jl3 
W<3; niK«Aa.?sAmed,Plur.niN; 3iO, iio. Part, nn dead; D'Bh3a*Aam^ones’ 
Ezek. 32, 30. See the Paradigm M. 

Isolated anomalies are also in the Per/, niisl'^ (with the original ending of 
the fern, for n3^’) Ez. 46,17 (v. § 44, Rem. 4); ppx Is. 26,16 (NUn parag. with 
Per/, only Dent 8, 3, 16). —In uh 1 Sam. 25, 8 (for 1JK3 from K1'3)the K has 
been dropped contrary to custom. In 1X3 Jer. 27,18 (instead of 1X3) the Massora 
seems to point towards the Imperf. ixh;. Which might be expected there; as 
Y6dh precedes we may suppose that it is simply a mistake in writing. In the 
Perf. and Part., the usual form Dp is only very seldom written with X (after the 
Arab, mode, § 9,1), as in DXp herises Hos. 10, 14; Oxh being secret Jadg.i 21- 
D'PX^ despisers Ez. 28, 24,26, fern. 16, 67. The Part, in verbs med. d take’s at 
times also the form of Dip for Op 2 K. 16, 7; even with a transitive sense, as 
Bn covering Is. 25, 7; 0'pi3 for D'03 Zech. 10, 6. 


2. Verbs whose imperfects have a take also d in the Imper. and Inf. constr 
thus Dip;, Imper. and Inf. Dip; however for B'lT/e thrashes {Inf. WM) theimper’ 
haa’i?n(/em.)Micah 4,13; forDlD;Aes«apsferstheIn/i8BiD;oomp.niJ(also 
nij) and Jib Is. 7,2 (elsewhere I?13) with the Impf. nij; and KU'. The Inf. absoL 
has always 1 in the final syllable (like blop), as IDip; Dip surgendo surgent Jer 
44,29.—Those verbs which have i in the Inf. constr. mostly retain it in the 
Impf, as Xl3; he will come = Xl3, Kh3; = Bis etc. 
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3. In the Imp. with afiormatires ('P^p, ^3(p) the tone is on the stem syl¬ 
lable, with a few exceptions, as in Judg. 5,12, an intended variation with 
’■iiy and Is. 21,2 likewise for rhythmical reasons. So too the lengthened 
form, as nait? Jer. 3,12; Ps. 7, 8; Ps. 7,7; but often also with the tone at 
the end, specialty if an N begins the next word, Ps. 82,8; Judg. 4,18, and so too 
before nin', because this was read as 'JlK (§ 17), see Ps. 3,8; 7,7, even without 
K following 74, 22 (nri). 

4. The shortened/mp/. as tfMssire (§ 48, 4), has the form Op^ (see above 
No. 4) also Dlp^ incorrectly written fully and even Dp' which however differs 
only orthographioally from D^p’. In the form with Wdw consec. (Op^l, in pause 
Dpp_) with a guttural or a Resh, the final syllable usually takes PS'thkch, e. g. "'D') 
and he turned aside Ruth 4,1 (but also "'jf'. from nifi and he rested Gen. 
20,11; and Ae wearied Judg. 4 , 21; 1 Sam. 14, 28, 31 (on the other hand 
in open syll. always Wip’l etc.). 

The full plural-ending Jl has the tone {according to No. 6 on p. 177), e. g. 
pnpn Gen. 3, 3, 4 ; poo’, Ps. 104, 7; pin; Joel 2,4, 7, 9. 

II. On Nlph'al. 

6. In the Paradigm M. the form of the 1 pers. sing. Per/. ’PiDlpJ, which 
occurs repeatedly,as in'ni^OJ, '01131,is taken as the model also for the 2pers. 
sing, pioipl, Oillpl and for the 1 pers. plur. 11‘Dlpl, although no examples of 
them occur; so too the 2pers.plur., of which we find only forms with 6 (not<J),viz. 
DOlJfiSl ye have been scattered Ez. 11, 17; 20, 34,41, and DHOpl ye loathe your¬ 
selves Ez. 20, 43.— To the i (instead of S) oi the preformatlve may be traced the 
Perf. ■'U’l Zech. 2,17 (Impf. lU", for "'‘T'.). The Inf. constr. occurs once in the 
anomalous form Einn Is. 25,10; in "'IsS Job 33, 30 the Massora supposes the 
sy ncopfe of n (for llsn'l); but perhaps 'Ok'i ( Qal) is meant. Comp, also Rem. 9. 

III. On Rlph'il, Hophal and Pi'lel. 

6. Examples of the Perf. without the inserted i are; 03171 thou liftest Ex. 
20,25; noon thoukillest (from jUD, comp. §20,1, a), nODH3d/em. Perf.Hiph. of 
OID or n'P 1 K. 21,25; IIJO 1 plur. Perf. Hiph. of |13 2 Chron. 29,19, and even 

(§27,Rem. 3)Num.l7,6; withconsec.'noni ls.14,30; com.’pSoni, 
Jer. 16,13 and 031711 Ex. 29,24. — In these cases the e in the first syllable is re¬ 
tained in the secondary tone; elsewhere in the antepenult it becomes —; more fre¬ 
quently however —, and in the syllable before the antepenult it is necessarily 
(e. g. 'O^pOl Gen. 6 , 18, and so always before the suffix).—As in verbs p''y 
(§ 67, Rem. 6) these verbs take before gutturals also Pa'thach instead of—; thus 
in all the forms of lip Ex. 19, 23 and Upls. 41,25; 45,13. The anomalous 
form D'ni3^17I] Zech. 10, 6 has arisen evidently from the confusion of two 
forms, viz. D’p3Ei'i711 (from 3»;) and D'Oia^ni (from 31®). — The Perf. Slph. 
of ®13 appears everywhere as ®'3n (®’3i7l) after the analogy of 1"3 verbs (as if 
from ®3;); also Isa. 30,5 gives Qfr^ ®'37l for Eethtbh ®’l!(!3n (from ®R3). 

7. In the Imperfect, besides the shortened form Dpn,the lengthened 710'jbn 
also occurs (but 3^ Isa. 44,22 with silluq [cf. § 29,4 c, Rem.], on the other 
hand, Ezek. 21,35, for 3@n should be read 3^71, Infinitive). With suff. 'lO'pn; 
K'3n Jer. 17,18 is anomalous (for K3n Gen. 43,16); perhaps K'3n was meant 
(as in 1 Sam. 20,40) or it was originally TIK'hn. In the Infinitive the 71 is syn- 
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copated in R' 3'7 Jer. 39, 7; 2 Chr. 31,10 (for ). With H— fern. npinS Isa. 

30,28; cf. Esth. 2,18 and the analogy of the HSpk'H Inf. in Bibl. Aram. Dan. 5, 
20 (cf. § 86 No. 46). — As Inf. abs. we find Ezek. 7,14 (perhaps Josh. 4,3; 
Jer. 10, 23). The participles have e as vowel of the preformative like the I>"y ; 
for ’30 (1 K. 21,21 in KethVbh) the Qcre is everywhere R’3p. 

The shortened Impf. has the form D (Dp’!, but always K3p_) comp. No. 4 
above. The final syllable, when it has a guttural or Resh, takes Pa'thach, as in 
qal, e. g. ni; 1 Sam 26,19; Gen. 8 ,21; IDU and he took away Gen. 8,13. 
Still the 1st sing, is usually like 3’ifltl Neh. 2, 20, more rarely 3BRJ Josh. 
14. 7; 1 K. 2, 42. 

In the Impf. Pi'lel, before a following tone-syllable, the tone recedes but 
without shortening the vowel of the last syllable, viz. '15 D013P\ Prov. 14, 34; 

Job 35, 14: cf. also ’3 30, 20 (on 7 by r cf- § 16,2,1,6, y). 

Heph. Part, in Gen. 43, 12 3 ';‘i' 3 ri; cf. § 65, 1, c, Rem. 1. 

Peculiar contracted PVlel- (if not transitive QaJ-) forms occur in G.^3'! Job 
31,15, wSlii; 42, 2; uinrn. Isa. 64, 6 for HDD!!, etc., also Job 17,’ 4 for 
DpppJil.—Isa. 15,5 appears to arise from the PUpel since a after 

rejection of i was heightened to a, and obscured to 6. —The anomalous form 
’■]’9pi'pn3 Ps. 139, 21 cannot (according to § 52, Rem. 6 ) be explained as a 
Port, with the rejection of 3, but is to be read 'ppps. 

IV. In Oeneral. 

8. On account of the intimate relation between verbs V'p and >*">’ (§ 67), 
it is necessary, in analyzing forms, to note particularly the points in which these 
classes differ. Several forms are exactly the same in both, e. g. Impf. QSl and 
Hiph. with 1 cons.; Pi'lel of !">' and Pffel of y"y. Hence it is that verbs V'p 
borrow forms from verbs as in Perf. Qal 13 he despised (from t13, as if from 
TI3) Zech. 4,10,np (for HD) he besmeared Isa. 44,18. Perf. Niph. ipj Jer. 48,11 
(for H'nj from 310, as if from Tip). Still other cases nppj Job 10,1 for nppj 
(cf. § 67, Rem. Il) = np'!j5j from Dip, and IDpl Ezek.’e.'g (for iDipJ); 1313’ 
Ezek. 10,17, and ID',3’! v. 15 ' 13*113 (Imp.) Num. 17,10; jp) Mic. 2,6; Hiph.Perf. 
ipn Isa. 18, 5 for ipn (cf. § 29,4, c, Rem. 1), this for T’Jin (from I'D). On the 
other hand, the Impfs. 33’ Ezek. 48,14, and n?' Hab. 2,3 (according to § 109,2, 
b, Rem.) are to be regarded simply as rhythmical shortenings for3'3; and n'3^. 

9. In common with verbs (§ 67,5), these verbs have also in Niph. and 
Miph. the Aramaic and Rabbinic formation, which substitutes, for the long 
vowel under the preformatives, a short one followed by Paghe'sh forte. This 
form and the common one are often both in use; e. g. fl'Dn to incite, Impf. fi'D’ 
(alsofl'pn, fTp’),3J3!!andAesAoiosttetoay 2Sam. 22,33 (also3rii Prov.l2,26), 
J'pn to remooe, Impf. J'P! (from J1D), also Hoph. iSH Isa. 59,14; sometimes with 
a difference of meaning, as n’jn ‘ to cause to rest, 13'jn to set down, Impf. n’3’ 
Imp. 13313, plur. in'in, to spend the night, to abide, "Vl, to be headstrong 
or rebellious. Other examples: Niph. SiD) (from SlD, not Spj) to be circum¬ 
cised Gen. 17, 26, 27, Part. Gen. 34,22, with a guttural 3'(j?3 Zech. 2,17; Biph. 
S’ln to despise Lam. 1,8, it'-?! they depart, Prov 4, 21. 

* Pass, of this is Hdph 133171, Lam. 5, 5 gives 133173. 
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To this class are perhaps to be referred some forms of verbs Pe Guttural 
with Daghe'sh forte implicitum, which others derive from another root, or wish 
to amend, viz. E'nw for tsnni and she hastens (from tJ'in Job 31,5, (others 
read 1 Sam. 15,19,25,14 from £3U'. O’i’ to rush upon. Both forms would 
be correct impf. apoc. of HOT and ilDj’ (n"‘7); both are found however with 
quite a different signification from that required in this case. 

10. Verbs in which the middle stem-letier Wdw is sounded as a conso¬ 
nant are, in respect to this letter, perfectly regular; e. g. 11 n to be white, Impf. 
lirj,’.: y.'! to expire, Impf. >?U'.; nil to be wide; Pi. '?11^ Impf. *71J7’ to act wick¬ 
edly ; ni;; to bend, Hithp. nijtnn to bend one's self, especially in those which 
are also at the same time verbs H"'?, as nis Pi. nis to command; nip to wait; 
Tin to drink. Pi. and Hiph. nn, nnn to cause to drink. 


§ 73. 

VERBS 'y. 

E. g. 'I'l to discern. Paradigm N. 

1. These verbs have the same inflection as verbs 1 "?, and 
the 1 is here treated in the same manner as the “i of that 
class; e. g. Perf. Qal no (for n;;®) he has set. Inf. fii©, Inf 
ahsol. nio (for m'o), Imp. ni©, Impf. niffii, Jussive no;>, with 
Wdtv consec. ln©H—But the Perf. Qal has, in several verbs, 
still a second set of forms, which resemble a HipHil with the 
characteristic Pi elided, e. g. 'jia Dan. 10, 1 ; irii'a (similar to 
iniiian) Dan. 9, 2 , also nra Ps. 139, 2 ; Main thou contendest 
Job. 33, 13, also Ml Lam. 3, 58. The above perfects (^ 13 , 
©11 and the like) might be taken as forms med. e (really i) 
whose i has been lengthened into i (as H into u instead of 0 
in the Impf. Qal of Dip). It is more probable however that 
they actually are a shortened Hiphil form; especially as often 
complete Hiph. forms occur, e. g. Perf. linn, Dfiisipn, Inf. pisn 
(also ■jip). Imp. ipn (also ■jir). Part. ppa. Elsewhere Hiphil 
forms are in use along with actual ()a/-forms with the same 
signification, so too DilD (also 31 ), 01©© putting (also D©), 
713 © glittering (also in Perf. 72 ). Moreover, as passive, we 
find a few times Hoph. Impf. IBI 1 from li© to sing, noii from 
ni© to set. 

2. The above Hiph. forms may easily be traced to verbs Y'y, 

and possibly they in part belong to that class. The same 
may be said of J\'iph. 73 J, Pi'lei ]:i 3 , and Hithpdlel (as 
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if from 1^3). These verbs are in every respect closely related 
to verbs V'y. Hence it is that we find several verbs used 
in the as V'y and *'"5, and with .he same meaning in 
both forms, as ■jib {denom. from night but see Davies’ Heb. 
Lex. under v. ‘j^ib, 1.) to spend the night, Inf. 'j'lb oftener than 
lib; Di® to put, Inf. DliS (rarely Diffi Job 20, 4), Impf. Diipi, 
once nwi (Ex. 4,11), Part. pass, niffi and QW. In other verbs, 
one of the two is the predominant form, as bia to exult (b>ia only 
in Prov. 23, 24 K‘thihh). The following are mostly found 
as verbs i"»;—sin to contend, ni© to set, lin to judge, ©i© to 
rejoice; so too Perf. b3 (for in Arab, it is a verb mid. Yodh) 
to comprehend, to measure Is. 40, 12, ©ly (as in Arab, and 
Syr.) to rush upon; and the Perf. yjj {denom. from to pass 
the summer Is. 18, 6, and ain (from an) to fish Jer. 16, 16. 

The older grammarians did not recognise such verbs, bat referred 
all the forms to verbs i"s. Indeed in manj' oases a decision is impossible, 
as imperfects like Diia; may be just as well referred to the Hiph. of 
D!lb and as participles, like Di3 and other forms, agree already with the 
form of the '"5. In modern Arabic we find an exactly corresponding 
abbreviation (comp, ■j‘3 above No. 1) of the Hiph'il (Conj. IV.) of 
verbs I'S. However forms still remain which can only be traced to 
verbs ’"S comp. Kern. 3. The Arabic, as also Ethiopic, has actual verbs 
1*s, and i"S, and the Hebrew has some with a YoM as a consonant, 
like fo hate, and pis to tire, Pjn to be, n;n to live. 

The paradigm N is placed in connection with that of verbs I'S 
(Parad. M), in order to exhibit the parallel between the two classes. 
The conjugations which Parad. N omits have the same form as in 
Parad. M. 

Bern. 1. In the Perf. Qal, 3d fem. sing, there is found once nsSi 
Zech. 6, 4 instead of nsbl, with the weakening of the toneless d into 
e (like fem. participles iryn Is. 59, 5); 1st pers. plur. ttSl Judges 19, 13 
for lan-nu. The lengthened imperative has before N the tone on the 
ultima (as by the verbs V'S § 72, Bern. 3); miT' Ps.35, 1, the same 
also elsewhere (Ps. 43, 1, 74, 22, 119, 154) for rhythmical reasons. 
Examples of the Inf. absol. are pH litigando Judg. 11, 25, n© ponendo 
Is. 83, 7, but also 3ii; P 17 Jer. 60, 34, yian -(la Prov. 83, 1. 

2. The Impf. apoc. is -jai; with shifted tone it takes the form with 
S'ghol, as ib n’t; Judg. 6, 31. So with Wdu] consec. and he placed, 
•jail and he perceived; with guttural nna ayil and he flew at them 
1 Sam. 25,14 (vide § 72, Bern. 9). As Jussive of •pi stands jin Judges 10,20 
(in pause) and Job. 17, 2 for 'jin. 
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S. As Part. act. Qal we find once spending the night ITeli.13,21; 
^art. pass. or s-lis (according to a different reading) 2 Sam. 13, 32. 

**>■>* 

4. Verbs n's scarcely ever suffer their N to quiesce, and hence are 
to be regarded as verbs ’Agin Guttural, as in § 64. An exception 
where the K has lost its force as a consonant is: iliKJ they are fair 
(from Pi'lei to nxj really ’K3) Is. 62, 7, Cant. 1, 10. Very doubtful 
on the other hand is it blooms (Ec. 10, 5) Impf. Hiph. of j'KJ, for 
if the form has been correctly preserved, it could better be traced 
hack to yS5 (with incorrect writing for yJJ) comp. Delitzsch in loa. 


§ 74. 

VEllilti s”b. 

E. g. to find. Paradigm O. 

The M is here, as in verbs s"B, treated partly as a con¬ 
sonant with a soft guttural sound (scarcely audible at the 
end of a syllable), partly as a quite inaudible (quiescent) 
letter, according to the following rules:— 

1. In those forms which end with the third radical, the 
final syllable has always the regular vowels, e. g. ssb, MSr, 

K‘’ 2 l::an. In all these cases the 8 is simply absorbed 
into the long vowel without the latter being subject to any 
v.iriations; at the utmost there might have been preserved 
originally a certain sound of the 8 after the quite hetero¬ 
geneous it. Therefore in the Perf., Impf. and Imp. Qal, in the 
Perf. Niph., and Pual and Hoph., the Pd'thach is lengthened 
before the feeble 8 into Qd'me^ (§ 23, 1), as 8212, 82121 , 
which (—) however is movable (§ 25, 2), hence we have in 
the plural 182101. 

The Impf. and Imp. Qal have A after the analogy of verbs Ld'medh 
Guttural. 

2. Also before afformatives beginning with a consonant 
(n, S) the 8 is not heard, but is quiescent in the Perf. Qal, in 
Qclme^, as 118210 (for 118212); in the Perf. of all the other active 
and reflexive conjugations, in Se're, as rsiip:; in the Imp. and 
Impf. of all the conjugations, in S‘ghdl, as n;8^13, n:8210ri. 
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The S^ghol of these forms of the Impf. and Imp. may he considered 
throughout as an inflection and at the same time a lengthening of an 
original a (v. § 8, 1). In the same way the e of the Perf. forms in 
Piel, Eiphil, Hithpael may be traced to an original I (as the usual 
3d pers. sing, of this conjugation) although this * may have been 
attenuated from an original S. Eegarding the Nipfial, we might refer 
to traces of a weakening of the o to * with the verbs S"S (§ 67, Bern. 5); 
the supposition however lies nearer that the Niphal has yielded to the 
pervading analogy of the other conjugations. The use of Se're and 
S’ghdl is otherwise explained from the great resemblance between verbs 
and n'b (comp. § 75, 2), and an approximation of the former to 
the latter. No form of this kind in Pu'al; in Perf. Hoph. only 2d 
fnasc. nrsin Ez. 40, 4, lengthened in accordance with the rule. 

Before the suffixes TJ, CS, 'jS, the St retains its character as a guttural, 
and takes (—); as TiStsaK Cant. 8, 1, Ez. 28, 13; comp. § 65, 2, 

Bern. The reason (as in verbs La'medh Guttural) is, that those suffixes 
require before them a ShHoa mobile. 

3. At the beginning of a syllable or before afformatives 
beginning with a vowel, as well as before suffixes; the N is a 
consonant, and the form regular, as tiKSa riNllD etc. 

(in pause n»2K). 


E E M A E K S. 

1. Verbs middle E, like ttia to be full, retain Se're in the other 

persons of the Perf. as in ■'HttVa; yet 2 pi. ontt';'; in Josh. 4, 24; i}tl>a 
Esth. 7, 5. Instead of riyxa is sometimes found the form riN ^)5 for 
(after the form § 44, Bern. 4) she names Is. 7, 14, it happens to 

Jer. 44, 23, Deut. 81, 29, in Niph. Ps. 118, 23, in Hoph. nxan 

Gen. 33, 11. '' 

2. In the Inf. Qal occurs the fern, form nsfia to fill Lev. 12, 4 
(comp, mb? from n"b); also mstba Job 80, 22 and’Esth. 1, 5 written 
Wibl?. Compare similar forms Judges 8, l, Prov. 8, 13; before suffixes 
Ez. 33, 12 and likewise in Niph. Zech. 18, 4. 

.3. The Part. fern, is commonly (by contraction) rttsb, seldom 
nssb Cant. 8, 10, and without the K (see Bern. 4) nsi'’ (from its") Deut. 
28, 57. So too in Niph. nsia? Zech. 5, 7 (cf. also 2 Sam. 19, 43* where 
it stands as a substantive, like L. oblatum=oblatio, donum) and 1 Ch. 
14, 2; rttbsD Deut. 30, 11. The Plur. of Part. Niph. makes 
dropping the Qamef (1 Sam. 13, 15, 2 K. 14, 14), which however remains 
in pause (Ezr. 8, 25); so from the plur. B-'Naj (but in p. n’Sta? Ez. 
13, 2); the Qames remains also before stiff, as Is. 28, 3^ and 

before fern, ending nxst;? 2 K. 19, 4, plur. n-Kxaa Gen. 19, 15 , In 
the forms B'xah sinning 1 Sam. 14, 33, and feigning them Neh, 
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6, 8, the vowel is drawn back (§ 23, 2) and the fct orthogrephically 
ret.iiiipd. 

4. The S is sometimes dropped: a) in the middle of the word as in 
•’nkc Nura. 11, 11, ■r5'2 Job 32, is, comp. 1, 21, 'nas Judges 4, 19. In 
impf. Jer. 9,17, Zech. 5,9, Buth 1, 14 (on the other hand the same 

form with pleonastic Yodh analogous with n'b Ez. 23, 49 comp. Jer. 50, 
20); Niph. craa: t/e are defiled Lev. 11, 4?>; b) at the end of the word: 

1 K. 12, 12 KHMbh; Siph. 2 K. 13, 6. Hiph. to caicse 

to sin Jer. 32, 35. 

Upon the transformation of verbs K''b into forms n'b v. § 75, 
Bern. VL 


§ 75. 

VEB3S 

£. g. nia to reveal. Paradigm P. 

These verbs, like the verbs •'"s (§§ 69, 70), embrace two 
different classes of the irregular verb, viz. •'"b and I’b, which 
in Arabic, and especially in Ethiopic, are still more clearly 
distinguished. But in Hebrew the original ■> and 1 have 
passed over into a feeble n, as a substitute for a final vowel 
(§ 23, 4), in all those forms which end with the third radical, 
and hence these verbs are called verbs n"b; e. g. nba for “'ba 
he has revealed, nbo for lb© he has rested. By far the greater 
number, however, of these verbs are treated as originally i‘'b; 
and only a few forms occur of verbs l"b. The separation of 
these classes is therefore not so distinct as in verbs Y'fi 
and ■'"s. 

A true verb '''b is nba to be at rest, whence (with a 1 conson.) 
1 pers. sing. Perf. Qdl Job. 3, 26, Part, ibr, and the derivative 

n;b'i‘ rest; yet in the Inipf. it has "■’S':!" (with Yodh). In ftw I (Arab. 
•’:7) to answer, and n:t' II (Arab. i:") to suffer, to be oppressed, are two 
verbs originally distinct, but with the same form in Hebrew (see Davies’ 
Heb. Lex.).—In Syriac the intermingling of these forms is carried still 
farther, verbs X*b being confounded with verbs n''b, i. e. with the two 
classes I'b and “'”b of the Arabic. 

Of quite another class are those verbs whose third stem-letter is a 
consonantal n (distinguished by Mappiq, § 14, 1), e. g. nsa to be high. 
They are inflected throughout like verbs Lamedh Guttural. 

The grammatical structure of these verbs (which Para- 
dign P exhibits) is as follows:— 
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1. In all forms in which the original Yddh or Warn would 
have to stnncl at the end of the word, it is dropped and is 
set (cf. § 24,2, h, Eem.) as an orthographical compensation, indi¬ 
cating that a long vowel precedes. Such an indication was 
necessary already for practical reasons in the still unvocalized 
consonant text. But even after the addition of vowel signs, 
the orthographic rule still remained with very insignificant 
exceptions (v. § 8, No. 4 and d in Rbo]? etc.), that a final 
vowel must he pointed out by a so-called vowel-letter.—In 
the verb n"b, the which here is employed as a vowel letter, 
is preceded in each particular form by the same vowel through 
all the conjugations. Thus appears the ending: 
n— in all the Perfects, nba, nbJiS, etc. 
n-:^ in all the Imperfects and Participles active, nja'., 
nba, etc. 

n— in all the Imperatives, n^j, n^3, etc. 
ri— in the Inf. absol. (except in Hiph. and Hoph., also 
Pi., see Rems. 10 and 15 below), ri^3, etc. 

The Part. pass. Qdl forms an exception, in which the 
original i appears at the end, ^ 1 ^ 3 , as also in some derivatives 
(§ 84, a 1, C, e). 

Theiwf. eowstr. has, as a rule, the ending rn’(cf./em. n); thus 
in and also in P«'«?7mi)3, (except HNnp Judg. 13, 21). 

In explanation of these foims we observe:— 

That in the Perf. Q&l stands for ■'ba (according to § 24, 2, c), 
so too in Niph., Pu'al and HSpKal. The Pi. and Sifhp. are based on 
the forms (§ 52, Eem. 1), Eipii. on the form bapn, after 

the manner of the Arabic ’SqtiUS, (§ 53, 1). 

The final accented n— of the imperfect is variously explained. 
The least plausible is a contraction of the original Yodh (or rather the 
i into which it is dissolved) with preceding a. For the language gener¬ 
ally only has e as contraction of the diphthong ai, which at the most 
may be weakened into i (v. No. 2). According to Rodiger the obscure 
fr— is in place of the distincter characteristic vowels of the corre¬ 
sponding forms of the strong verb, which have maintained themselves 
in Arab, and Ethiop. with greater purity also in these verbs, e. g. Jmpf. 
Qal nVr, (Arab. gaglU) (vulgar gaglt), Eth. yegl'S,; nsa'i (from Hpa to 
weep), Arab, yahki, Eth. yBU; (r. to live), Arab, yachya^ilh. 
yichyaw; (r. nsn to feed), Arab, yard, Eth. yefay. So too in the 
other oopjugations, e. g. Pi. fill", cf. Arab, yusallt, Eth. ye^dUi (ha 
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prays); Hiph. (r. to see), Arab, yurt, Eth. ydr’t, etc. Accord¬ 
ing to these examples in Arab, and Ethiop. the characteristic vowel 
has maintained itself everywhere, and from this we might conclude 
that also in Hebrew in the imperfects of the different conjugations of 
the n’'b different vowels were originally employed, but in an endeavour 
after a complete analogy they all have become equally —. That such 
an effort has taken place, remains without doubt, if we also consider the 
uniformity of the forms, in perf., impf. and participle. The only 
question now is, whether in regard to the imperfects, the uniformity 
of formation did not originally exist in an d as a vowel to the final 
syllable. By the Pual and Hophal this would be a matter of course; 
but also elsewhere (especially in the Q&l, v. Rem. 4) the a shows itself 
occasionally as the original vowel. Accordingly the accented — would 
be an inflection and lengthening of d in an open syllable (as for 
TjVc) instead of the full lengthening into a. In the same way may be 
also explained the of the participles, whilst the constr. state of the 
same (nbs) is based upon a contraction of the original ay; comp, also 
the noun ■'Tia and friia (from "''W) field; construct The same as 

in these constr. forms, also in the Imper. (ending n—, contraction of 
ay) Yodh must everywhere be supposed to be the final letter, the 
original I’i having also followed the analogy of '"i. 

2 . Before the afformatives beginning with a consonant 
(r>, 5), the original •' remains, and there arises a) in the Perf. 
the diphthong ay (■^); this diphthong should be contracted 
into e but this e is constantly found only in passive con¬ 

jugations, whilst regularly in Qal and other active and reflexive 
conjugations it appears to be further attenuated into i (comp. 
Rem. 7, 9, 14 and § 27, Rem. 1); hut in the Impf. and Imp. 
before nj it is changed into the obtuse and accented e (■^)- 
Here again we have the disputed question (v. above) whether 
this must be considered the equivalent of (i. e. S as 
contraction from ay) or whether after the dropping of the 
Vddh (as in the 3d sing.) « was inflected into S‘ghdl. In the 
latter case the Yodh which is still written everywhere in these 
forms, must be simply considered an orthographical remainder 
of the original form. Accordingly before afformatives be¬ 
ginning with a consonant, there appears as chief vowel— 

Perfect Qdl i, as 

Perfects of the other active conjugations, and also in the 
reflexive, partly d, partly i, as in and 
and p-’lij:; 
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Perfects of the passives only e, as 

Imperfects and Imperatives always as n:*'5:5B. 

The diphthongal forms have been throughout retained in Arabio 
and Ethiopic, and the diphthong is contracted only by way of exception 
and in the popular idiom. In Aram, and Syriac, the contracted forms 
predominate, yet the Syr. also has in Qal 2 p. sing. R'is (but 1 p. sing, 
nva), and so too the West. Aram, has along with 

3. Before the vowel afformatives (a, ’’—, n—), the Yddh 
with the vowel before it is usually dropped, e. g. aba (for 
aiba), ■’ban (for ■’;>ban), Part. fem. nba, piur. mas. n‘’ba; yet it 
is retained in ancient full forms, particularly in pause, as 
tl'ba*’. (see Rem. 4 and 13). Before suffixes also it is dropped, 
as in Tjlpa (Rem. 19). 

4. In 3 Perf. sing, fem., the old fem. ending n— returns, 
and, with the elision of the Yodh arises the form fiba (before 
suffixes) and tone-lengthened nba. But this ancient form is be¬ 
come very rare (see Rems. 1 and 19); and, as if this mark of 
the gender were not sufficiently distinct, a second feminine¬ 
ending n-;- is appended, before which the Pa'thach of the end¬ 
ing n— becomes Sh‘md so as to form nnba, nnba: (pause nnba). 

See similar cases in § 70, Rem, and in § 91, 3. 

5. The formation of the shortened Imperfect both as 
jussive and w. *i consec. § 48 and 49), which occurs in this 
class of verbs in all the conjugations, is strongly marked, 
consisting in the rejection of the by which some other 
changes are occasioned in the form (see Rems. 3, 8, 11, 16). 
The shortened Imperative is also formed by apocope of the n— 
(Rems. 12, IG). 

6 . Of the Imperfect lengthened by n— (§ 48, 3), only the 
following examples are found in verbs n"b:—in Qal, 

Ps. 119, 117, (retaining see Rem. 4) Ps. 77, 4, and in 

Hithp. nsijOS Is. 4i, 23 (toneless n— after long vowel). 

REMARKS. 

I. On Qal. 

I. For the 3 Pers. fem., the older and simpler form nba, from n^'ba 
(comp, the verb 6<"b, § li, Rem. 1), is almost entirely banished from 
common use (see No. 4 above). One instance is nbr it yields Lev. 25, 
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21 (comp. 2 K. 9, 37 K‘th.). So in Hiph. and Soph,, e. g. riS"il it enjoys 
Lev. 26, 34, riVsrt it is taken captive Jer. 13, 19. But with suffixes this 
form is always used; see Eem. 19 below. In the 3d pers. phir. is found 
instead of the usual accent ('65 etc.) Ps. 37, 20, !|!j 3 in pause and also in 
rhythmical antithesis to the preceding 5^3. Kegarding the accent of 
the consec. perf. v. § 49, 3 Eem. 

2. The Inf. absol. has also the form videndo Gen. 26, 28. The 
form ninia Is. 22, 13 (also ".niB in the same verse) has been chosen, 
because it represents a similarity of sounds with onilj; the same in 42, 
20 in Q‘ri and Hos. 10, 4. As Inf. constr. niba (once fTba or iba) comp, 
nsf) Gen. 48, 11, nil; 60, 20, or 'iri; 31, 28, and the feminine form 
nasn to see Ez. 28, 17 , like nbap (§ 45, 1 , b). 

3. The shortening of the Impf. (see above in No. 5) occasions in 
QSl the following changes:— 

O) The first stem-letter most commonly receives a helping S^ghSl, 
or, when the middle radical is a guttural, a helping PS'thdch 
(§ 28, 4), e. g. ba^ for ba'^; ‘(S’; and he built; let him look 
(for SIC*). 

6 ) The ChVreq of the preformative is also sometimes lengthened into 
^Pre (because it now stands in an open syllable), as let him see 
(from nx"). This however occurs mostly only after the preformative 
r, whilst after the ^ the i being homogeneous remains, e. g. b ;^3 
(also b:s), "Bni (also 123 ); and by verbs middle guttural Srp, nan; 
(from rtns). The strange accentuation Dtnn Zech. 9, 5, ttna"] Micah. 
7, 10 and (mid. e) Gen. 41, 33 can be explained only to soma 
degree from rhythmical reasons. 

c) The helping vowel is not used elsewhere, and especially not in the 
cases mentioned in § 28,4; e. g. SOT and he took captive Num. 21, 1 ; 
and with i lengthened to e, nnj') and he drank, 1(235 and he wept. 
The verb nxil has the forms K ";5 let him, see, and Stn'l and he saw, 
the latter with Pa'thdch on account of the following n. 

d) Examples of verbs which are Pe Guttural (§ 63) as well as La'medh 
He.—bj 35 and he made (from nia:’)i “|S!!! <^nd he answered (from 
n;s), bs|5 and toe ascended (from nbs). On a few forms of !it"D v. 
§76,2, e. Sometimes the pointing of the first syllable is not affected 
by the guttural, as in ini) and he was wroth, “iP.?; and he encamped, 
tin"' (with Dag. lene, according to § 28, 4) let it rejoice Job. 3, 6, 
On 135 , 135 , 331 (both P"b and -" 2 ) v. § 76, 2, b. 

■<) The verbs iT'Pi to be and 71313 to live, where analogy would require 
the Impf. apoc. to be 3 : 23 , ' 133 , change these forms to ■'1313 and •’ 133 , 
because the second Yodh draws to itself the vowel i, and makes 
with it a long t; in pause: 'fi 3 , ’n 3 , the original a having been modi¬ 
fied into S^ghdl. (Comp, the derivatives irB for 3 : 3 , ■'3S for ‘‘.S, 
etc., § 85, No. V).—From PiPi to be occurs once the form Xini for 
sni he will be Ec. 11, 3, (on the it v. § 23, 3, Bern. 3). 
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The full forms, without the apocope of fi—, occur sometimes even 
after Wdw consec., especially in the 1st person and in the later books, 
e. g. HK“!K3 and I saw (20 times) and Josh. 7, 21 in KHhib but never in 
the Pentateuch (ttDstJ, 15 times, 3 times in Pent.)', nizJS^i and he made 
4 times (but iBS?) over 200 times). At times also for the jussive, as in 
nc"* Gen. 41, 34, Jer. 28, 6. 

4. The original ^ is sometimes retained before the afformatives 

beginning with a vowel (comp. Nos. 3 and 6 above), especially in and 
before the pause, and before the full plural ending “I'l—, or where for 
any reason an emphasis rests upon the word. Perf. n'cr she trusts 
Ps. 57, 2, they trust Deut. 32,37 (comp. Ps. 78, 2 Q‘ri). Imp. •■"'ra 
ask ye Is. 21, 12, Impf. they are quiet Ps. 122, 6, "'a")" they in¬ 

crease Deut. 8, 13, Ps. 36, 9, more frequently like 'i'l'r'B'; they drink Ps. 
78, 44, Is. 21, 12; 26, 11, Ps. 36, 8 (comp. Rems. 5, 7, 13 and 16). 

5. The Part. act. has also a fern, retaining the 3d radical as in 

fl^aia (=7123) weeping Lam. 1, 16, spying Prov. 31, 27, 

fruitful Ps. 128, 3; in the plur. like nvnix coming Is. 41, 23. The Part, 
pass, is still sometimes found with the 1 as 3d radical, as *iia5 made 
Job. 41, 25, !IS3 Job 16, 22, contracted from vfws, 1*133, and the ' has 
still its consonant sound before a formative ending, as in nil'iBS (read 
it as ’‘‘suwotth) 1 Sam. 25, 18 in K'thibh, miSM (read nHuwd'th Is. 3,16 
K'thibh. 

6. The forms are at times written defectively, as in l^ni 2 Sam; 
16, 33, fiJ&n Job. 6, 12, and (according to the Massora) ni'X'n Mic. 7, 
10, comp. flilSI? Judges 5, 29 (according to others in sing, with suff. 
of the 3d fern. sing,). Both cases must probably be considered in the 
sense of § 20, 2, c. 

n. OnNipKUL 

7. Here the forms with in 1 and 2 p. sing, of the Perf. are 
the usual, the being found only in Gen. 24, 8; but in 1 p. pi. 
the is always used, as in iS’Saj 1 Sam. 14, 8. No examples of the 
2 p. pi. occur in Niph. of these verbs.—The *' is retained in pause, as 
in *l‘'b3 Nnm. 24, 6. 

8. The apocope of the Impf. occasions here simply the rejection of 

n—, from fiba'); yet in one verb A'ytn Guttural, we find a form 

with (—) shortened to (—), viz. ns') (for nS')) Ps. 109, 14 (but in 
pause nan Ps.l09,13). Similar also in Pi. is ISO (from f1^3n) Ps.141,8, 
and in Sithp. S'tin (fn m nr'jrn) Prov. 22, 24. 

III. On pm. Pul SI, and Sithpael. 

9. In the Pe?/. Pi., the second syllable has t (CMreq) instead of 
the diphthongal in the greater number of examples, as in n^'lEU, 
•'n-ip, always in 1 p. pi. and before suffixes, e. g. Gen. 87, 26, 
tin'ian Ps. 44, 20. But in the Paradigm the form with stands first, 
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as TjeiTig older, though examples occur in the 0. Test, only in Ist sing, 
as Joel 4, 21. In Jli^hp. not only (Jer. 17,16), but also is some¬ 
times found (Prov. 24, 10, 1 K. 2, 26, Jer. 50, 24). Yet Pit al has always 
j^e're as in •’r'i?:? Ps. 139, 15. 

10. The usual form of the Lif. absol.Pi. is like nVs, n_"p (according 
to ba;;, the more frequent form also in the strong verb, see § 52, 
Bern. 3), rarely like n^j5 Ps. 40, 2. 

11. The Impf. loses, after the apocope, the Ddglie'sh forth of 

the second stem-letter (comp. § 20. 3, o); hence Pi. "S'" and he com¬ 
manded, Hifhp. and he uncovered himself, Gen. 9, 21. Less 

frequently is P&'thdch, in this case, lengthened into Qd'mef, as 

and he marked 1 Sam. 21, 14, •sn'; he craves, Eithp. sftctn Is. 41, i6. 
Ps. 45, 12j according to the best texts however this should read 

12. In Pi. and Eithp, are found also apocopated forms of the Imp., 
as 13 for nt 3 command thou, 03 for no: prove thou Dan. 1, 12; brm 
feign thyself sick 2 Sam. 13, 5, Dent. 2, 24. Anomalous is Judges 9, 29 
nST for na^ increase; on Prov. 26, 7 (according to some Imper. 
Pi. for ilbfl) comp. Delitzsch in loc. In Ps. 137, 7 is found twice nS 
naked instead of WS (for W), but comp. 2 Chr. 24, 11. 

13. The Yddh is retained in some cases where it is more commonly 
omitted, e. g. Impf. 'I'l'E'iP' wUl ye liken Is. 40, 18, comp. vs. 25; 

they cover them Ex. 15, 5. 

IV. On EipKU and Eoplial. 

14. In the Perf. Eiph. 3 sing fibp, as also found besides Tthiil, 

especially fisbf;). The forms with e are found throughout in the 

1st sing, (except Prov. 5, 13), rarely in the 2d sing. masc. never in 1. pi. 
In the other pers. they are about equally common with i ; before suf¬ 
fixes the latter is used as somewhat shorter than the other. The Para¬ 
digm P puts first the older form with . In Eoph. only occurs. 

15. The Se^rS of the Inf. ahsol. Eiph. is the regular vowel (as in 
bafrii); Eoph. conforms to this Inf. ahsol., as in nneri Lev. 19, 20. 
The verb to he much has three forms of the Inf.-, viz. nanin used 
as adverb (§ 131, 2) much, na“)H as Inf. ahsol. with a finite verb 
(§ 131, 3), m'a'ii as Inf. constr. Comp. Gen. 41, 49, 22, 17, Deut. 28, 83. 
On niian Job. 17, 2 (with Dag. f. dirimens) v. § 20, 2, h. 

16. The Impf. apoc. Eiph. is found either without a helpingvowel, 

as let him subdue Is. 41, 2, Fs; let him spread Gen. 9, 27, jbO?! and 
he watered (see § 28, 4); or with it, as bajj (for bl?, see § 27, Bern. 2, c), 
as ba5;i and he ledcaptive and he made fruitful Fs.l05,2i. 

Examples with gutturals: bs?;; Num. 23, 2, bssj etc., which can be 
distinguished from the like forms in QSl only by the sense (comp. 28,4).— 
The Impf. apoc. Eiph. has always the helping-vowel S‘ghdl or PS'thach, 
as a'jn increase thou (for ann, na'in) Ps. 61, 4, Q*ri; Cj'iij let alone (for 
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F11*3. OE“^h) Deut. 9, 14, bsT: (for O^rn) Ex. 33, 12.—The Impf. Biph. 
■with Yodh retained occurs only in 'i'l“' 5 n Job 19, 2 , from nsj. Comp. 
Bern. 4 on p. 190. 

V. In General. 

17. In the Aramaean, where as before remarked, the verbs and 

run into one another, both classes terminate in the Impf. and 

Pari, of all the conjugations, without distinction, in N— or ■’- 7 -. As 
imitations of this mode of formation, we are to regard those forms of 
the Inf., Imp., and Impf. in ft—, more seldom S— or , which are 
found ill Hebrew also, especially in the later writers and the poets. 
Inf. Pi. isn Hos. 6 , 9. Imp. Qal be thou Job. 37, 6 , Impf. tf;?; let 
him see Gen. 41, 33; he will do Is. 64, 3; ft^ftO'^X Jer. 17, 17, 

K2h bx consent thou not ProV. 1, 10 , nitin-bs do thou not 2 Sam. 13, 12 
(the same for Gen.26, 29, Josh.7,9, Jer. 40, 16, Q^ri)-, fri";;' Josh. 9,24; 
fix'tn Dan. 1, 13. Comp, also in Niph. Lev. 5, 9; in Pi. Lev. 18, 7, 8 , 
12—17, 20, 19 (everywhere ftbsn xb and also ftij? with small distinc- 
tives); Nah. 1, 3; fi“JX J-.z. 5, 12 (with Zaqeph). The circumstance 
that many of these forms stand in pause and that at the same time they 
represent a Jussive or Volunfative (Josh. 7, 9), leads us to suppose that 
the long vowel has been chosen principally in order to heighten the 
emphasis of the pausal form, and at the same time to distinguish, by 
sound, the Jussive from the usual Imperf. Elsewhere (Gen. 26, 29, Lev. 
6 , 9, Jer. 40, 16, Dan. 1, 13) the long vowel serves probably to avoid 
the hiatus which is produced by a following K or 5. We are not sure 
whether in the choice of the — we may not have a return to the 
original diphthongal final sound (in a manner that fiK?n be directly 
contracted from ■’issn). 

The ending is found for fl— in the Impf. Qdl and she 
committed fornication Jer. 3, 6 (before Mdqq^ph) instead of ft— in the 
Perf. Miph. •'bnn he made sick Is. 53, 10 (perhaps for N'bnn from sbn 
as secondary form to nbn v, Rem, 21). Wholly Aramaic is the plur. 
I'Cafi thep intimidated (Josh. 14, 8 ). 

18. In three verbs is found the rare conjugation Pi'lel, or its 
reflexive (§ 55, 2), where the third radical, which that conjugation 
requires to be doubled, appears repeated under the form m (see § 24,2, c), 
viz. in niw (contracted fiJNf) to be beautiful, from .“ix:; D''‘rBt 3 archers 
Gen.21,16; but especially in nijO to bow, Ptlel H'.tiia, hence Hithpd'lel 

lo iow one’s self, to prostrate one’s self, 2d pers. in r’'— and 
isf pers. ty'—, Impf. ninniB'), apoc. for innip’; (analogous to 

segholate forms like sinia for i.^w). 

19. Before suffixes, the n final and the preceding vowel, are 
displaced by the so-called union-vowel (§ 58, 3, i), as (in pause 
•' 3 : 3 ) he answered me, r|:r, in pause “35 Is. 30, 19 (and even outside 
of pause Jer. 23, 37) or like TjS;? Deut. 32, 6 , sini?, 035 , Impf. 

rjSr", Hiph. “'320, “iniif). Very seldom takes the place of the 
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final n— ov n—, as in Efi'SBS Deut. 32, 26, he irUl cover them 

Ps. 140, ID Q‘rt, ■''■'Bn smite me 1 K. 20, 35. By these examples we 
might suppose a return to the original ending ay; but perhaps they 
are based on a less correct full writing. The 3. Perf. fern, always takes 
before suff. the older form (see No. 4), e. g. for *inr|3, Zech. 
6, 4, in pause Job 33, 4. 

VI. Affinity of Verbs n"i) and 6t"b, 

20. The verbs of each of these classes, in consequence of their 
intimate relation (being quite confounded in Aramaean), often borrow 
forms from one another, especially in the later writers and the poets. 

21. Thus there are forms of verbs — 

o) Which have adopted the vowels of verbs n"l>, e. g. Perf. ‘’r'sSs I 
restrain Ps. 119, 101; Part, xah sinning Ec. 8, 12, 9, 18 ; Pi. Perf. 
KaS he has filled Jer. 61, 34; comp. 1 K. 9, 11, Am. 4, 2, Ps, 143, 3; 
•irNB'i I heal 2 K. 8, 21; comp. Jer. 61, 9; Niph. Perf. ruiKbs.: (like 
it was wonderful 2 Sam. 1, 26; Siph. Perf. ttisn Deut. 
28, 59, nr&anii she hid Josh. 6, 17. On the other hatnd forms like 
Jer. 10, 5, (correct reading) Job 19, 2, are based 

upon syncope of K, v. § 74, Bern. 3. 

6) Which retain their own pointing, but have adopted the n, e. g. 
Imp. rtS'i heal thou Ps. 60, 4; Niph. nars Jer. 49, lo and Hann 
to hide one’s self 1 K. 22, 25; comp. Jer. i9, 11; Pi. Impf. he 
will fill Job 8, 21. 

c) Which in all respects have the appearance of verbs r.*b, e. g. Perf. 
Qdl nss thou thirstest Euth 2, 9, comp. 2 Sam. 3, 8; tba they kept 
back, 1 Sam. 6, 10; tba they are full Ez. 28,16, comp. 39, 26; Inf. 
ian (v. Rem. 2) to sin Gen. 20, 6; Impf. (for he will keep 
back, Gen. 23, 6; fij'E'n they heal Job 6, 18; Pari. fern, sts'"' Eo. 
10, 5; Part. pass. Ps. 32, 1; Niph. ®j '*^®*'* 

28, 9, Impf. 2 K. 2, 22; Pi. Impf. Jer. 8, 11, comp. 

Gen. 81, 39; Hithp. n'’23rn thou prophesiest i Sam. 10, 6, Inf. 
m'aarfi l Sam. lO, 13. For the K‘fhibh nniinb 2 K. 19, 25 the Q‘ri 
gives the usual form m'xcnb; the KHhibh would read nl’iarb (with 
syn. of it). 

22. On the contrary, there are forms of verbs n”b which, wholly 

or in part, follow the analogy of verbs St"b; e. g. in their consonants 
tinx he comes Is. 21, 12; Bz. 43, 27, Lam. 4, 1, KStia Jer. 

38, 4, Kip') Eccl. 8, 1, Njas it is changed Lam. 4, 1, ttHO 2 K. SM, 29, 
ttbr*) and he became sick 2 Ch. 16, 12; in their vowels, !i3rtt Jer. 3, 22, 

Dan. 10, 14, nb:n 1 K. 17, 14; in both, DtNblJ 2 Sam. 21, 12 Q‘ri. 
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§ 76 . 

VERBS DOUBLY WEAK OR ANOMALOUS. 

1 . There are a number of verbs that have two stem-con¬ 
sonants which as weak letters are affected by the anomalies 
already described. In cases where two anomalies might occur, 
usage must teach whether the verb is actually subject to both, 
or but one of them, or, as sometimes happens, to neither. 

Thus e. g. from Tj; to flee are formed Impf. nh’’ Nah. 3, 7, and W 
Gen. 81, 40 (after the analogy of verbs Hiph. lin (as a verb jf'S), 
but in Impf. Hoph. "1?“ (as ‘"B). 

2. The following are examples of doubly anomalous verbs, 
and of difficult forms derived from them:— 

a) Verbs I'B and tt'h (comp. §§ 66 and 74); e. g. NiU3 to bear, Imp. KIB, 
Inf. constr. PNiU (for naip), also Nias; after the prefix h always rNiah 
(but once ‘’PtSB Job 41,17 with 8yn. of N); Impf. Pisisn for H:N®n 
Ruth 1, 14. 

h) Verbs "("b and Ti'h (comp. §§ 66 and 75), as DOS to bend nas to smite. 
Hence Impf, Qal nB", apoc. oji and he bowed, and and he 
sprinkled (from nts); Ferf. Hiph. he smote, Impf. ns^, apoe. 
so also Imp. nsP, apoc. Inf. m'rn; Part. fiir. 

c) Verbs N’B and rf'h (comp. §§ 68 and 75), as rtaN to be witting, PPN 
to come, nSN to bake. So Impf. QSl nasi', riBN'', plur. tSNi; Nr^n 
Deut, 33, 21 (for nnN.iy, Impf. apoc. DN?: Is. 41, 25 (for PS^y, Imp. 
!l‘'ns' Is. SI, 12, 66, 9, 12 (comp. ‘BN Exod. 16, 23) for >irN, spng 
(§ 23, 3, Rem. 2, § 75, Rem. 4), Hiph. Imp. siipP for !l''rNP (*i‘’rNpj, 
Is. 21, 14; Impf. apoe. ^N’l and he swore 1 Sam. 14, 24 (from P-N), 
really PVay hence PljNJ and, with the obscuring to o, Pj.N''; instead 
of the simple apocopi, which would give iN'y the N which had 
already disappeared, becomes again audible by the auxiliary S^ghbl. 

d) Verbs “’"B and N''b (comp. §§ 69, 70 and 74), as NS^ to go forth. Imp. 
NS, Inf. PNS, Hiph. N’’S'iP to bring owl. 

«) Verbs •'"B and P''b (comp. §§ 69, 70 and 75), e. g. Pnj to throw, in 
Hiph. to confess, to praise, and to cast which are properly verbs 
1"B, also PB^ to be beautiful (which is really '"B). Inf. Pi;, PIT;; 
Imp. sif) (cf. Impf. t)*'’? Ez. 31,7), with swff. DP'S? we shot thorn (from 
ppy Num. 21, 30; Pi. W?) for (§ 69, Rem. 6); Hiph. PPlP, 
n^iP, Inf. nSiP Impf. PPiy apoc. “iW 2 K. 13, 17. 

f) Verbs T'S and N"b. particularly Nia to come, Perf. Na, PNa, once 
!l3a for !l5Na 1 Sam. 26, 8; Hiph. N'M;;, PNaP and rN‘'aP. Impf. 'aN, 
for N'aN Mio. 1, 15. So 'j; he refuses (Impf. Hiph., from N!i 5 ) Ps. 
141. 5. 
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S) Moreover the verb ‘‘'V} to live deserves to he noticed, whioh, besides 
its usual form n;n fern, is also treated as a verb s"i', and hence 
has 'r (pmise ''O, w. 1 cons. 'Iij) in the .s Perf. Qal in Gen. 3, 22 
and other cases; In Lev. 8, 22 is found even the contraction to *’lj 
The form stands Ex. 1, 16 in paitse for (3. fem.) with 
Dagh. omitted on acc. of the pausal lengthening of & to a. 


§ 77. 

RELATION OF THE WEAK VERBS TO ONE ANOTHER. 

Several classes of weak verbs, e. g. those Y's and *'"s, 
and n"b, Y'y and 5"y, stand in a very close relationship, 
as appears from the similarity in their meaning and in¬ 
flection, from their mutual interchange of forms and especially 
from the fact that often the same biliteral root occurs in 
several weak verbs having the same meaning. These two 
root-consonants, to which the common signification attaches 
{biliteral root, § 30, 2), are constant, and the third feebler 
radical is not taken into account. Thus, Sjstt, and 

nw' are all developements of the crude-form (or ultimate 
root) -fl, and mean to strike, to beat in pieces; 'I'O, “T15, STli 
(from the root “72) to flee. 

In this manner are related in form and signification— 

1. Verbs T'5 and S"S (in which the essential stem-letters are the 
first and last), e. g. r|!ra and Tjau to become poor, ui-ia and laicn to fed or 
touch, “iW and to flee. 

2. Verbs ■'“S and )"£) (in which the two last are the essential stem- 
letters), are related both to each other and to the former class. They 
are related to each other in the verbs and asa to place, ttipS and 

(gaqd'sk) to fowl; to the former class, especially to verbs '.“3, in 
“iW and 15; to fear, ai'a and aa; to be good, nga and [= B. pujf] 

to blow; ys; and y>ip to smash. Verbs 8<''B are only seldom found 
connected with these classes, as Dips, DBIO andDUl; to be destroyed, 
and U3I1 to thresh, etc. 

3. Verbs tt’b and fl”!' (in which the first two consonants properly 
form the stem) are related both to each other and to the former 
classes; to each other in ttal and fal to break in pieces, ttija and iiljs 
to meet (comp. § 75, Rem. 20 ff.); to verbs of the former classes, in fisa 
and ysa to suck, nni and nw to thrust, etc. 

1 These verbs are mimetic or onomatopoetic, mimicking the sound intended, 
and so are akin to our dash and thwack (see § 30, 3).—2V. 

13* 
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§ 78. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

It often happens, when two kindred weak verbs are 
in use in the same signification, that both are defective, i. e. 
do not occur in all the forms. As, however, the missing forms 
or tenses are not generally the same in both, the two are 
combined to make out a complete verb, as in Greek lpj( 0 (xai, 
2 aor. •^X6ov, fut. sX£uoo(xai, and in Latin fero, tuli, latum, 
ferre; but with this difference, that in Hebrew these verbs 
are almost universally related in root as well as signification, 
like the Greek paivto, 2 aor. e^Yjv, from the stem pd-u). 

A list of the most common verbs of this class:— 

aiis to he ashamed, Siph. Bi’an, but also (from 

aits to be good, Perf., aits; Impf. (from aa;); Hiph. ai^ 
(from aa^). 

“la; to fear, Impf. iw; (from “isia). 

yp; to awake only in Impf. yp’'';; for Perf. the Siph. y'pn is 
used (fr. y^lp). 

ye; to break in pieces, Impf. ysBj (from y^iB), Imp. yiis; Niph. yes; 
Pi. ys: (from ye:); Pi lei ysis (from yw) ; Reflex, yaiann; fiipAy^sn. 
Also Pilpel ySSS Job 16, 12. 

nrffl to drink, used in QSl; but in Siph. npi^ to give to drink, 
from nplB, which is not used in Hebrew. 

Ou (7;^^) to go, see above in § 69, Rem. 8. 

Rem. 1 . The case is similar when different conjugations of the 
same verb, having the same signification, borrow tenses from each 
other;— 

CjC; (fo add) borrows its missing Inf. and Impf. Qdl from Siph. 

e)’'ein, ci‘’pi’’. 

tea; (to approach) takes Perf. Niph. mi for the Perf. Qal, which is 
not in use; only the Impf.m-;, Imp.m, and Inf.nel of Qal are in use. 

nn; (to lead) has Perf. usually in QSl, also the Imp. nra; but the 
Impf. always in Siph. ‘ 

Tin; (to pour out) has Perf Niph. a^Fia, along with Impf QSl rjn';, 
hut the Impf. Niph. and Perf. Qal are not in use. 

Rem. 2. The early grammarians often speak of mixed forms 
(formes mixtes) in which, as they maintain, are united the character 
and signification of two different tenses, moods or conjugations. On 
correct grammatical principles most of the examples they adduce are 
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Kt aside; in others, the form seems to have originated in misappre¬ 
hension and inaccuracy, especially through misunderstanding of an 
unusual full writing. Others again are nothing but false readings, or the 
erroneous combination of two originally different readings. 


CHAPTER in. 

OF THE NOUN. 

(Substantive and Adjective.) 


§ 79. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

1. As according to § 30, 1 most word stems are developed 
into verbal stems as well as into noun stems; it has become 
customary, especially lexically, to trace back also the noun 
to the most simple ground form of the verbal formation viz: 
the 3d sing. perf. Qal, and, as it were, to derive it thence. 
This is done not only with those noun stems which may be 
classified directly with the corresponding verbal stem (the 
so-called verbal nouns § 83) but also with the so-called primi¬ 
tive nouns i. e.: those whose verbal stem can no more be found 
in Hebrew (§ 82), as well as finally with Denominatives which 
have evidently been derived from other nouns (§ 86). 

NB. The adjective quite coincides witli the substantive in form. 
On the process by which.words with an abstract sense come to be 
treated as concretes or adjectives, see § 83, Rem. 

2. A regular inflection of the noun by cases does not 
exist in Hebrew, although some ancient and almost wholly 
extinct traces of case-endings perhaps remain (§ 90). The 
relation of case in a noun is, therefore, either learned simply 
from its position in the clause, or indicated by prepositions. 
In either case the form of the noun undergoes no change 
(except for the construct state); and hence the matter belongs 
not to this division of grammar, but to the Syntax (§ 117). 
On the contrary, the connection of the noun with the feminine, 
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with the dual and the plural terminations, with suffixes, and 
with another noun following in the genitive, produces numer¬ 
ous changes in its form (see §§ 80, 87—89, 91—96), which 
is all that is meant by the inflection}^ of nouns in Hebrew. 
Even for the comparative and superlative, the Hebrew has no 
appropriate forms, and these relations must be expressed by 
circumlocution, as taught in the Syntax (§ 133). 


§ 80. 

FORMS WHICH MARK THE GENDER OF NOUNS. 

1. The Hebrew, like all the Semitic languages, has but 
two genders, a masculine and a feminine. Even inanimate 
objects or things and abstract ideas, which other languages 
generally express by the neuter, are regarded in Hebrew as 
either masculine or feminine, chiefly the latter (see the 
Syntax, § 122, 3). 

2. The masculine, as being the prevalent and more im¬ 
portant gender, has no peculiar indication. 

The feminine had originally the ending n—, as in the 
3 sing. Perf. of verbs (§ 44, 1). The original n — however has 
been retained (provided the principal form was not already 
created by the annexation of a simple n, v. below lit. b) only 
in close connection with a following genitive or suffix (comp. 
§ 89, 2, b and § 91, 4). Apart from these cases the feminine 
ending of the independent form (the so-called absolute state) is: 
a) Most commonly an accented n-;-, as o^D horse, no^D 
mare; as in the 3d sing. fem. perf. (nbu^ etc.) this n— 
has been produced by rejecting the closing n and leng¬ 
thening the a in an open syllable; whereupon the n has 
been added as an orthographical compensation for n, 
as well as to point out the final long vowel (comp, the 
quite analogous creation in forms like nba for tba §75,1). 
V) Simple n to nouns terminating with a vowel e. g. ■'“nn*’- 
Jem., Jewess. The same termination n is added 

very frequently to stems terminating with a consonant. 


• This has been inexactly called the declension of the Hebrew noun. 
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however only (except before suffixes) with the aid of 
an auxiliary vowel, which as a rule is S’ghdl but after 
gutturals Pa'thach, e. g. blip, fern, nbtjjj killing (ground- 
form JTibup, therefore before suffixes ‘’Rbup etc.); 
fern, npniia acquaintance. The forms created in that way 
follow in every regard the analogy of the so-called 
Segholate forms (§ 94). The forms which have been 
developed by the aid of an auxiliary vowel maintain 
themselves also in the statue constructus; except lapbi'' 
for the elsewhere used n'jb'i'’ Gen. 16, 11, Judges 13, 5, 7 
and so regularly before suffixes e. g. iB'lb'ii Prov. 17,25. 
Rem. 1. The feminine form n -;;—— is, in general, less frequent than 
the other, and occurs almost exclusively when the other in fl-p is also 
in use. It is only in Participles and Infinitives that it is found more 
frequently than the other (e. g. nbap oftener than ubap, tVlS than fTib). 
2. Rarer feminine endings are:— 

a) n-:r accented, as np";a emerald Ez. 28, 13, (also np^a Bz. 88, 17); 
ro-'M Ps. 61, 1; 74, IS; nsBIU croiod 2 K. 9, 17'(if not a false 

reading); more often in proper names especially of places, among 
the Canaanites, the Phoenicians (in whose speech n-;- was the usual 
f. ending, § 2, 2) and other neighbouring tribes, as Tops Sarepta, 
njaa Gib’ath, rS’X Aelana in Idumea, Kirjath, Goliath 
(Philistine). 

h) also in names of places, as rbaa, npbu, else mostly poetical, 
e. g. nap) Ex. 15, 2, Is. 18, 2, Ps. 118, 14 (probably instead of •’paaT 
my song with suppressed termination before the following ’’), Pibnj 
heritage Ps. 16, 6, either for ■'nbn; my heritage or for rr'^nj, comp, 
let. f., as probably also nats help Ps. 60, 13, 108, 13, ras prolific 
Gen. 49, 22; nils sleep (for nisi) Ps. 138, 4 and in prose n!f;s pelican 
(which reading is also preferable in Is. 34, 11 to the form TKp); in 
prose also we find n~nu morrow Gen. 19, 34. 

c) !t—, Aramaean orthography for found chiefly in the latei 

writers, e.g. NSn fright Is. 19^ 17, KJlS sleep Ps. 127, 2, KiaapfcoWMess 
Ex. 87, 31, Na^ mark Lam. 3, 12. 

d) n—, a weakened form of (§ 27, Rem. 4), only in na*;t for n“5l 
Is. 69, 5 and njb for iajb Zech. 6, 4. 

e) n— —without accent, as uana Dent. 14, 17, fiasa atitn burning 
furnace Hos. 7, 4; comp. Ez. 40, 19, 2 K. 15, 29, 16, 18. In all 
these examples there should be the usual accented n-^, but the 
Punctists, not comprehending the feminine here, marked the n-;- 
(by depriving it of the tone) as not feminine, but a kind of locativi 


1 On the feminines not distinguished by their ioi'ui, see § 122, 2, 3. 
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form (v. § 90, 2). Also night (really noctu comp, new GieeV 
vux&a) appears ty the tone to he such a form, particularly as it 
is always construed as masc., and we find b’b, also occurring. 
Also iTa*lxa something, might be considered as an old accusative 
(from c!ix?3, Dips, spot, point). In the same way could be explained 
as accusatives OSIK Is. 8, 23 and (in pause) Job 34, 13; but there 
are also found forms in which the unaccented n— may be con¬ 
sidered as a meaningless appendix, serving, at the most, as poetical 
emphasis, thus: 03'iS (in P.) Job 37, 12; the SUn Judg. 14, 

18 (else 0';;r;), rtn? brook, Ps. 1S4, 4, nniHln death Ps. lie, 15, and 
some other words. Much of this however is doubtful. 
t) fin-;- only in poetry, e. g. nnass terror (=nB'’K), help 

(=!TiTy), nnsiiiji salvation (=nsniij';), nnSi? wickedness (=hy?), 
see p's! 3, 3, 63, 8, 92, 16, 94, 17, 120, 1, iS&, 3, Job 6, 16, Ex. 15, 
16, and other places. Those cases can hardly be taken for double 
fem. endings, for if they were, we could not explain why the 
final syllable has lost the tone; they are rather cases of an old 
accusative of direction (intention). In examples like help! 

(Ps. 44, 27 etc.) this is still quite apparent, but elsewhere it has 
become meaningless and stands only for poetical emphasis; comp. 
§ 90, 2. 

3. It is wholly unsuitable to consider the wwe^-ending as 

the original termination of the feminine, and the consonani-eniing n-;;- 
as derived from it. The Ethiopic still has the n constantly, so too the 
Assyrian (at, if), and in the Phoenician also the feminines end only 
rarely in K, but mostly in n, which is sounded atk in the words found 
in Greek and Roman authors (see Gesenii Monumenta Phoenicia, pp. 
439, 440; Schroder’s Phon. Spraohe, pp. 169—74). The ancient Arabic 
has the weakened vowel-ending scarcely anywhere but in the pause; 
the modem Arabic is, in this respect, much like the Hebrew. 


§ 81. 

DERIVATION OE NOUNS. 

Nouns are either primitive, i. e. those whose kindred 
relation to a verb-stem does not so easily appear (§ 82), as 
as father, ON mother (see Davies’ Hebr. Lex.); or derivative, 

' In this ending the f1 can be considered consonantal (h) only in the 
sense, that the original n as aspirated mute was at first changed into a gut¬ 
tural (according to Socin, among a part of the modem Bedouins there is still 
heard an A as fem. ending); at any rate in Hebrew this final consonant sounding 
has been Inter entirely abandoned. 
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as l)cing dei’ived either from the verb {Verdals, §§ 83—85) 
in the sense given above in § 30, 1 and § 79, 1, as just, 
pji, righteousness, from pns to he just; O’;) high, nrn high 
place, ciir height, from to he high; or (as in very few cases) 
from another noun {Denominatives, § 86), as nibaitt place at 
the feet, from ban foot. 

Rem. 1. Many of the early grammarians, who admitted none but 
rerbs as stem-words, classed all nouns among the verbals, and divided 
them into,—o) Forma nudee, i. e. such as have only the three (or two) 
stem-letters, and— b) Fomice auctae, such as have received formative 
letters or syllables at the beginning or end, as. nsbaa, rasba. These 
formative letters are; 

1 , ■>, n,a, k, n, c.iniasfi).^ 

According to the view of roots and stems given in § 30, 1, Rem. 2, 
the relation of the noun to the verb is, strictly speaking, somewhat 
different, since, according to it, many nouns are formed immediately 
from the (ideal) root. But we here retain the common view, as being 
easier for beginners. Comp. § 79, 1. 

2. Of compound nouns, as appellatives, the number in Hebrew is 
very small, e. g. properly worthlessness, baseness. As proper 

names, they occur frequently, e. g. b^^aa (man of God), (whom 

pi; raises up), ^njptn; (whom pi; strengthens), etc. 


§ 82. 

PRIMITIVE NOUNS. 

1. The number of primitives, as explained in § 81, is very 
small, the nouns which are in most languages primitive 
being here usually derived from verbal ideas; e. g. most 
of the names of animals and natural objects, as he-goat 
(prop, shaggy, from 150), nii?0 harley (prop, bearded, also 
from 150), niippl stork (prop, pia, sc. avis), ant gold (from 
ainT=3n2 to he yellow). There remain a few nouns, e. g. the 
names of members of the body in men and beasts, for which 
a suitable stem-verb can hardly be found, or at most only 
indirect ones (derived from the kindred Semitic dialects), as 
lip horn, "ji? eye. 


I Prom this vox memorialis the nomina aucta are called also, by the old 
gramaiarians. nomina heemaniica. Comp. § 5, Note § 30 Rem. 1. 
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2. The form of the primitives is that of the simple 
verbals, as bap, etc.; and it makes no difference, in 
the rammatical treatment, to which class the nouns are 
referred. 

E. g. O'lX man, follows the analogy of the verbals No. 3 (§ 84 a), 
whether it comes from (to be ruddy) or not: as father, DS mother, 
have the same form as if derived from na^ BOX, and undoubtedly they 
may be traced back to these stems, although their corresponding signifi¬ 
cation (.“las to procreate. Bast to precede) has not been preserved in the 
language. 


§ 83. 

VERBAL NOUNS IN GENERAL. 

1. In Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, the verbal nouns 
are connected in form and signification with certain forms of 
the verb, viz. the Participles and Infinitives, which, even 
without any change, are often employed as nouns; e. g. 

(to know) = knowledge, (Jiating)== enemy. Still oftener, 

however, we find that certain forms of the Infinitive and 
Participle, which are seldom or never found as such in the 
strong verb itself, though in use in the weak verb and in 
other dialects, are the prevalent forms employed for the 
verbal noun; e. g. the participal form btt)?, the Infinitives 
after the (Aram.) form buptt (as a noun also btsptt), farther 
nVop, nbop, nbpjj, nb::)? (§ 45, h) etc. Some (as the Arabic 
shows) are properly intensive forms of the Participle. 

2. As to signification, it follows from the nature of the 
case, that nouns which have the form of Infinitives regularly 
denote the action or state, with other closely-related ideas 
(e. g. the place of the action), and are therefore mostly ab¬ 
stract; that participial nouns, on the contrary, denote, for 
the most part, the subject of the action, or of the state, and 
hence are concrete. It is to be noticed, however, that a parti¬ 
cular sense is found in many isolated examples of derivative 
nouns, which does not hold good alike in all. 

Bern. It must not, therefore, appear strange (for it is found in all 
languages), that a noun which in form is properly abstract, should 
be employed afterwards as a concrete, and vice versd. So, in English, 
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we say his acquaintance for one ujilh whom he is acquainted; the God¬ 
head for God liimself; in Heb. jniD acquaintance and an cwquaintance ; 
'i)2 simplicity and a simple one; on the contrary, HttBn that which sin- 
neth for sin, wliich use is frequent in the Jem. of concretes (comp. 
§ 122, 4). 

In tlie following view (§ 84, 85), which substitutes in place of the for¬ 
mer distinction of participial nouns a scientific classification, — are the 
derivatives of weak stems (former § 85), each of which is treated after the 
corresponding strong forms. 


§ 84, «. 

NOUNS DERIVED FROM SIMPLE STEMS. 

I. Nouns with one, originally short, vowel. 

1. Nouns with one of the three short vowels after the 
first stem-consonant (Groundform qatl, qitl, qutV). 

a) From the strong stems above mentioned the three ground forms are 
farther modified to hop, Sop, hop (comp. § 27, Rem. 2 c, and in § 93, the 
explanation of Farad. I. a-c); without the helping vowel (§ 28, 4) £3E?p 
truth. If the second or third stem-consonant be a guttural then, according 
to § 22, 2, a, it takes instead of the helping S‘ghdl a helping Pdthach e. g. 

seed, nyj eternity, 'work (with middle n liowever appears also 
DnS bread, on"). womb; so also with final tt : Kij) wild-ass, etc.) ; with the 
middle guttural also is omitted the modification of a into i e. g. UH"), ipj 
pnS (except onS, ani; ^ns, fna). On the inflection comp. § 93, Farad. I 
a-/ and the explanations. In Kpn sin the K has quite lost its consonantal 
value. \ 

Examples of the Feminine: nTtSo queen (directly from the Grdf. Ijho 
king), H^np ceil (also *^00), n'jPS food (also hpst); with middle guttural 
maid, iTjnO purity (also inb). Comp, also § 94, Farad. I. 

b) From weak stems: a) i"3 e. g. nose (from ’anp, hence with Dag. 

f. implic. in 3; comp. ’3S for ’anpi, my nose); IF goat (Grdf. Inz), Fern, ntsn 
wheat. /3) (§ 93, Farad. I, l-n) : nS morsel (st. nU3), but also witli a 

lengthening of a into a sea; fern. H'D life, and with attenuation of d to 
I ITip measure; from the grdf. qlt/ DR mother, fem. HU Jleece; from the 
Grdf. qu(( pn statute, fem. npn. y) (Farad. I, g and i): Pm death. 
(Grdf. yndwt) or contracted: blEi hostage (for shSwt); fem. nSlF perversity 
(also contr. n*71'F)! from the Grdf. (pitl US rock, fem. nSlO breeze. S '"F 
(Farad. I, h) ri’t olive (thus with helping Chirdq instead of helping S’ghdl), 
or contr. p'n bosom, fem. pyw grey hair; from the Grdf. qltl judgement, 
fem. nj'3 insight, e) n"S (Farad. I, k) partly formations like nP3 a weep¬ 
ing, partly like '33, 'PR lion (Grdf. bdky, ’dry) ; comp, also tnb a swimming 
(Grdf. sdchw); fem. niSei rest, njRl highness; fr. '"S : H'Sr fat tail and with 
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attenuation of d to { n’3I? captivity, also (directly from masc. ’3t? 

witli fl fern.); it. the Grdf. ijUl ’yn (fr. chisy) ; fr. the Grdf. qutl ini (fr. 
hdhw) ; fern. n’JS ship (fr. 'JK Jieet). 

In tile masculine as well as in the fem. of these so-called Segholates the 
abstract is the proper and prevailing signification ; yet the concrete often oc¬ 
curs, especially in tlie form Sop. The latter is then either secondary, i. e. 
derived from the abstract (e. g. "'yj) prop, youth (hence a youth], or its 
origin is from the form of another with a concrete sense: thus, e. g. 1|Sn, 

doubtless from participial forms [mSllk, abid) which signify ruhmj, 
serving.^ In the form *7pp the passive or abstract signification preponder¬ 
ates (comp. Ijtj youth as the abstract of ipj ; *7,3^ food, etc.) 

2. Nouns with one of the three short vowels after the second stem- 
consonant (Grdf. qHid, g‘ixl, g’tSi, so-called after-sounding segholate forms); 
e. g. IJJ man, fem. ni,3J (Grdf. g’hart); and so always with middle ft; 
1K3 vied (Grdf. Wr), Bittij stench (Grdf. fcS's, bO's) § 93, Rem. 4. 

IL A uuns with an originally short vowel in both syllables. 

3. Groundform gatsl, fem. gdtalat, in Hebr. developed into *7Up (§ 93, 
Parad. II, a, b) and nSop (§ 94, 95, Parad. II, 0 , 5), chiefly adjectives, as 
D3n wise, Bnn new, IKt’ upright, yet also substant., as > 3 ^ word, and even 
abstracts, as guilt, 3j7t hunger, satiety; fem. not seldom abstract, as 

righteousness; with initial guttural HDIS earth .— 

From probably belong here Dfl upright, '73 lowly, 3t_ much (the 
last two examples with & on account of Dag. f. implic. in the final conso¬ 
nant, comp. fem. etc.).—In forms final Yddh is almost always re¬ 
jected, and the S of the 2d syl. is changed to i. Thus ' 3 t:t fdd becomes 
rfltst with the compensating n (as a vowel letter) in place of ' (comp. 
§ 93, Parad. 'Ll,/.) ; fem. e. g. 713’ (masc. 713' fair); comp. § 95, Parad. 
II. c. 

4. Groundform gSnl, fem. gSalSt, developed Sop (§ 93 Parad. II, e-e) 

and TlSap, frequently in use as participles of verbs mid. E. (§ 50, 2) and 
therefore mostly with an intransitive sense; comp. |pt old, an old man .- 
133 heavy; fem. 710113 cattle. —From e. g. 710 dead person (fr. miwtt), 

fem. Tinp. 

5. Groundform gSliU deveioped into 'iOp (but also written Sl'Cp), 
mostly adjectives, as Sjji round, pO^ deep (not to be confounded with the 
formations from the Grdf. gatdl under No. Ill, below); fem. TlS^Jt TIpPK, 

* In Arabic the form qttllt always expresses an action or a quality intierent 
in the subject, as a secondary form to the usual participle gdfil, which indi¬ 
cates the casual or passing action or quality; thus, m&lska to rule. Part, malilc 
ruling, matllc rarely malic, ruler, king. Such an origin of l|Sp may be shown 
also from other examples. Comp. IIJ, as the name of a town, with 111 
(gdf. gadir) wall; and «)n3 shortened (in the constr. state) from {kdcip) 
shoulder. 
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the original u retained by the artificial sharpening of the following conso¬ 
nant (so in the pi. etc.) 

6 . Groundform (jitsl, lengtiiened Scp (comp. § 93, Parad. II, Rem. 1), 
e. g. heai-t, grape, strong drM. 

III. youns with an originallg short vowel in the first and a long vowel in the 

second syllahle. 

7. Groundform qatdl in Hebr. always developed (with obscuring of d 
to d) into the form Slt3p. That this is also written Vbp should not mis¬ 
lead us to confound these forms with No. 5 (Grdf. gatUl). Comp. VltJ 
great, Ehtp holy; also abstract substantives like 1133, honor, DlS^ peace 
(Arab, saldm) ; fern. nSitl (with elimination of the short vowel, which before 
the tone, as in Sllj, had been lengthened to a). 

8 . Groundform qStil, developed '7’Bp (comp. § 93, Parad. IV, a and 
b), e. g. TpS captive, n'BD Messiah ; the passive sense is also found here as 
well as the intransitive (e. g. Uttle) and even the active e. g. K'pj 
prophet, ^'p3 overseer. Fern. nX'31 etc. 

9. Groundform qatul developed '71!3p. Here belong all passive par¬ 

ticiples of Qa! and a few neuter adjectives, as DlXJl strong, 011^, cunning; 
from subst. e. g. Etlp; fowler, week-. Fern. e. g. virgin (prop¬ 

erly secluded). 

10. Groundform gital, in Hebr. with reduction of I to Shewd either 
Sep (comp. § 93, Parad. IV, c) or ‘7iOp, with obscuring of a to d (as 
No. 7 above). Comp. anS book (Arab. kVdb), 37p war; on the other hand 
DiSn dream, llOn ass (Arab, cldindr), ni‘7K God (Arab, ’iidh); with N 
prostheticum (§ 19, 4), pilTN }wor (also Tilt); fem. nplEtS joiful news (Arab. 
Idshdrat) ; 03713 (Arab, kildbal). 

11. Groundform efilil or qiitV, in Hebr. always '7'Bp e. g. VoS lead, 
S’p3 fool, I’ln swine (the prop, name 3'tn suggests the Grdf. fitil; comp. 
Arab, cldmir). 

12. Groundform qUdl or qStdl, Hebr. *710p, e. g. Soi limit, Eil3'7 dress; 
713^31 strong, njIDK true. 

IV. Nouns with a long vowel in the first and an originally short vowel in the 

second syllable. 

13. Groundform qdlal, in Hebr. always with obscuring of a to d 
*7Blp ('7Bp), e. g. D*7l'l’ (§ 93 Parad. HI, a), Arab, ‘a/am, eternity DOI'n 
(Arab, chdtdm) signet-ring, fem. ODOn (from chotamt). Here also belong the 
Qal participles of verbs n"S (comp. § 93, Parad. Ill, c) and the feminines 
of Qal participles which are formed with O (O^P'p from qotalt). 

14. Groundform qdtti in Hebr. likewise always 'lOip ('ipp). The 
substantives also of this form, like |n3 priest (Arab, kdhtn) are originally 
Qal participles. The fem. accords with the substantives of this form, with 
retention of the i lengthened to e before the tone, as TTlV' woman in 
labour; with the part, like niV'^ etc. with reduction of orig. t to SA'iod. 
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15. Groundform qutal, Hebr. Saip (thus SpP stream Jer. 17, 8) or '7131p 
e. g. 3J1j; (usually Uj.’ and so written acc. to Baer in Ps. 150, 4, not 

V. Nouns with a long vowel in both sgilables. 

16. Si'O'p, as IID'p smoke. The few forms of this species probably 
depend upon the Grdf. gitdl {qUtdl 1) i. e. d is obscured from orig. d. 


§ 84, b. 

NOUNS DERIVED FROM AUGMENTED STEMS. 

Here belong all the forms which have arisen either 
through doubling of the middle stem-consonant or by repe¬ 
tition of one or two consonants of the pure stem. 

VI. Nouns with a doubled middle consonant. 

As in the corresponding verbal stems (comp. § 52, 2) so also in the 
nominal forms which belong here, there takes place almost always, 
through the doubling of the second stem-consonant a sharpening (intensi¬ 
fying) of the stem idea, and indeed partly an augmented energy of the 
action or condition, partly a greater stability of the condition or state. 

17. Groundform gSttdl in Hebr. aside from infln. Piel, as pW etc., 
mostly lengthened to bap; comp. b’S hart, fern- nb’N cons. st. 

(from ’aggalt); comp, also the feminines PSPb Jlame (ace. to § 27, 
Rem. 2, b for IShhdbhd), Ppb^ burning fever, PEti’ dry land, Pp3D seal ring. 
It is remarkable that the so-called nomina opi_^um are treated in Hebr. as 
beionging to this form (at least in the constr. st. of the sing.), although the 
corresponding Arabic form qStidl points to an original (unchangeable) d 
in the second syllable; comp. 33J thief, PSB cook, EttP (for Et’jp) artificer 
[const, st. EtlP, however in pi. ’^'IP); of adjectives PJJ apt to butt, 
zealous. 

18. Groundform qlHSl; thus masc. the adj. from PSJ haughty 

(with lengthening I to e because K cannot be doubled); fern. pSl« fdly 
(Grdf. ’iwwalt). 

IS). Groundform qdtial; comp, the fern. PDDS spelt. 

20. Groundform qdllll; thus all infin. Piel, form bop. 

21. Groundform qml, in Hebr. lengtliened to btDp. Here belong a 
tolerable number of adjectives which betoken bodily or mental fault or im¬ 
perfection. Comp, nbtt dumb, J3J hiinchdjacked, blind, EttP deaf (for 
I?!!n); Pip bald-headed, EtpT perverse, etc.; pps clear-sighted follows the 
same analogy. 

22. Groundform qSttal. Comp. No. 17 above upon the nomina opificum 
Here belong also aramaicised infin. Piel, as P^pa entreaty. On the atten¬ 
uation of the a of these forms to ? depends without doubt: 
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23. Groundform qittdl e. g. (Arab, ’akkar) husbandman (prop. 

digger). 

24. Groundform qtndt evidently a mere corruption of the form gaitM 
with atten. of a to 1 (like No. 23) and an obscuring of d to d (as No. 10, 
13); comp. tOJ hero (Arab. gSbbdr), tt 0 ' corrector, 113^ drunkard; yet also 
pass., as liS’ born. 

25. Groundform qattU, almost exclusively of persons, express¬ 
ing a quality intensively e. g. “vax strong, p'^S righteous, (for 

mightg, but also pass, as TDK fettered. 

26. Groundform qattH, SlHp e. g. jun merciful, DllTl (with virtual 
doubling of n) compassionate, I'l^n (for pi’in) eager. 

27. Groundform qSttol; thus besides the infin. absol. of Piel acc. to the 
form ^Dp we have also K13p (also K3p thus obscur. the form qattdl No. 
22 ) jealous. 

28. Groundform tfittul, *71t3p e. g. DlW requital, yip?! abomination, with 

concrete sense: learner, mi' strong; often in pi. with abstract signif., 

e. g. D'pn; consolation. 

VII. \ouns with repeated third consonant. 

29. Groundform qatldl e. g. (JK^ tranquil, fern. HDK^ (with artificial 
sharpening of the second Nfln, to preserve the preceding short vowel). 

30. Groundform qatid, in Hebr. ^*?t3p; here belong e. g. infinitives of 
the Pilel (prop. Palel) conjugation of V'l' verbs, e. g. DDjT (fr. rawmXm). 

31. Groundform qdtiul; thus the pi. D'DDJ ridges (with artificial 
sharpening of Xun). 

32. Groundform qUitU in nni3 brood. 

33. Groundform qiit/al. in SSdK faint. 

34. Groundform qSHU, e. g. robbery, I'")!? heavy rain. 

35. Groundform qallM, e. g. 1133® splendour Jer. 43, 10 Kethibh; 
D’SISKJ adulteries. 

VIII. Nouns with repetition of the second and third consonants. 

36—39. Groundform q’tSltSl, qHStiul qHSltul, comp. l|333n,^ex«os«s,D'ip'1K 
reddish (fern. fipPpiK); perversus, ^npHEt blackish (in this category 

may also be classed ni'pnp3 opening Is. 61.1), ‘]D30K rabble (enlargement of 
the pass. part. “jlDK gathered). 

IX. Nouns formed by repetition of whole (biliteral) stems. 

Only V'l' and l'"l' stems of course come into consideration here. 

40. SlSj and (with obscur. of the first d to I) SjSl wheel (from *?Sj) 
fern. nSnSn trembling (from Sin or S'D); comp, also 3313 star (from 
kdwkdbh, Arab, kaukdb, for 3333). 

41. S 3 S 3 inf. Pilpel (prop. Patpil) from Sl3; fem. nStsSo a hurling 
down (from SlO). 

42. nspp perh. ruby (fr. kadhkudh) st. 313. 
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43. "iplp croiOTi of the head (for qudhgudh) from ^^p; fern. scud 

{gUlgHUh) st. * 7 ^ 1 . 

44. 1 'ni jiVcfedfr. lit; pl3p3fr. pp3. 


§85. 

NOUNS WITH CONSONANTAL ADDITIONS. 

Here belong nouns derived directly from verbal forms 
with Preformatives {Hiph'iU Hoph'al, Hithpa'el, Niph'al, etc.), 
nouns formed with other Preformatives (x, d, a, n) and 
nouns terminated by afformatives. In close connection with 
these forms come finally the Quadriliterals and Quinquilit- 
erals, since they are almost always formed by the addition 
or insertion of one or two consonants into the triconsonantal 
stem. 

X. Nouns with Preformatives. 

45. Nouns with K preformative. Comp, also substantives with X 

firostheticum (§ 19, 4), as ^ 33 K yfst, the adjectives 313 X deceitful, 

jn’X lasting (for ]n’.X). The fem. ni3?X remembrance offering is according 
to an Aramaic construction of Hiph. infinitives. 

46. Nouns with prefixed n. Aside from the ordinary infin. Hiph. 
(bopn and Vppn) belong the verbals (aramaicised infinitives), as 
aspect (from npi), n3jn waving (fr. tjU); perhaps also b^'ri palace (fr. hai- 
kal ; if not a foreign word from the Assyrian, vide Lex.) 

47. Nouns with prefixed ’, as inS' oil, Olpb' pouch, owl (?); 

from stems l"j,’ e g. Dip’ being. 

48. Nouns with prefixed D. This mem praeformativum, which without 
doubt represents 'p who and HD what (§ 37), appears in a very great num¬ 
ber of nouns, and serves to mark the manifold modifications of the stem 
idea. 1) subjectivum; thus as preformative of the participles of Pi'el, 
Hiph., Hithp. and other active conjugations ; 2) D ohjeclivnm, thus as pre¬ 
formative of the part. Pu'al, Hoph'al and other passive conjugations, as well 
as numerous nouns. 3) D insirumentale, as njRSD keg, etc. 4) 0 locale as 
ISip desert etc. In regard to the formation of these nouns it is to be re¬ 
marked that the D preformative has, in most cases, an original short a after 
it. This a however often appears in the closed syllable attenuated into I ; in 
the open syllable before the tone it is strengthened to a (just as I atten¬ 
uated from & becomes e) ; in the open syllable which does not stand before 
the tone it necessarily vanishes into Sh‘wd. In special cases the following 
forms come into consideration: a) Grdf. mSqtal; in Hebr. SopD e. g. 
bsxp food, fem. npSpp reign, nSpXD knife; from |"fl; ]f\n gip; from 1"3: 
XSia exit; from ’"3 : SD’P the good part (from maitSbh)-, with assimi¬ 
lated ' (or 1), jtXp couch; from J,'"!?: 1|pp cover, and with elimination of d. 
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under the preformative ^Dp bitterness (developed from ^pp into the 
S®gholate form); from n"S : HtflD appearance. Upon the attenuating of 
a into I depends probably : b) Grdf. miqtal (the usual form of infin. Qoi in 
Aram.) Hebr. '7BpP e. g. 1310 desert, fem. npnSp aairing, n33')p chariot 
(Seghol instead of t as obscured from Pathach) or as fipptyp watch; from 

e. g. DOP circle (fr. misbabh; I strengthened to e in open syllable); 
from n"S : HIpD property (fem. nipD); c) Grdf. maqttl, Hebr. SopD, e. g. 
■^ilDp incloser, fem. nS©3P ruin; from |"3: rifljp smiling; from y"y JJD 
shidd (fr. magnln), fem. roll (fr. ^Sj); from 1"3; Eipl'D snare (tr.mSw- 

gish) ; upon the attenuation of a to f depends perhaps: d) Grdf. miqtil, 
Hebr. SopO as 33pp wailing, nSip altar; from y"y e. g. 3pp consessus; 
e) Grdf. miqtil, Hebr. '?C3pp; thus the fem. uVjttp fuel; from y>'y e. g. 
n'i'D fortress (however with suff. '-(jiD), fem. nSpD covering (st. Ijop). In like 
manner 1|P.Dyear seems to have developed into the segholate form from 
(for mamidkh). — With long vowel in the second syllable : /) Grdf. maqtal, 
Hebr. always obscured to d, as H'pnp want, IlfpSp booty; from V'y e. g. 
Oipp. (Arab, maqam) jilace; fem. n^lJD and npun (this reduc¬ 

tion ot d to u in the unaccented syllable is also at other times tolerably 
frequent) ; through attenuation of d to I there comes from miqtal: g) 
Grdf. miqtal Hebr. again Si£3pp, as Sl2t3p stumbling hlock (comp, above let. c 
makhsheld) ; A) the groundforms maqtil and miqtil (comp. Cpp) are in use 
only from part. Iliphil; i) Grdf. miqtul, as Et'tsSp garment. 

Rem. On ^ as preformative of the participles of all the conjugations 
except Qil and Xi/ih. comp. § 52, 1, Rem. Many of these participles have 
become substantives, as JTIBTD snuffers, fl’niltp destroyer and destruction etc. 

49. Nouns with prefixed 3. Besides the part, of Niph. (Grdf. niqtH, still 

retained e. g. in for nawlddh, but commonly attenuated to nlqtH, 

Hebr. ^HpJ) and the infin. Nipli. of the form '?t3p3 we have here D'SlDSJ 
wrestlings Gen. 30. 8 which in like manner points to the Niph'al. 

50. With prefixed W is found only rtpriSpi flame. Comp., on this 
Ship'el form § 55, No 6. 

51. Nouns with prefixed n. Under the great number of forms of this 

kind, especialiy among the 1"3 and V'y, we again distinguish; a) Grdf. 
iiqtal in DOnP ostrich (1); from 1"3: JKtlTt settler, fern. nSniJI expectation, 
rtnpiH reproof; from ’"3: |3'J3 south; from 1"3 and 71"^: miTl thanks, 
npin law; from t'''3 and K"'?: ni'NYlD outlets; b) Iiqtal e. g. fem. iTlKBD 
and ntSSrt adornment; from n"'? e. g. nipil hope; c) taqfil e. g. 
checker-cloth, fem. deep sleep; from y''y : praise, n^3H prayer 

(from '7’7n and SSs). With iong vowel in second syllable : d) tiqtal, Dtnrt 
(for Ihikdm in Assyr., the usual word for sea); e) fiqtil (in Arab., the usual 
form of the 2d conjug. corresponding to Hebr. Pi'el), e. g. from n"S fem. 

completeness; pass. TpSiH disciple; f) StUpD, as nt3D (f. ton- 
pu'seh), very often employed in the formation of abstracts, as StDJD benefit, 
nDISnri perverseness ; from V'y: nptsrt destruction, n313H waving etc., very 
often also as abstract pi., as rifSlinn guidance, bitterness, D’DtniJ? 

and niainin consolations; from \"y .- D’JKD tod. 
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■XI. Nouns with afformatives. 

52. Nouns with affixed *?. Thus perhaps VptSfn burnished metal, and 
certainly '7n3 iron, '7013 garden (in both cases S‘ghdl is a sort of strength¬ 
ening of original a in the tone syllable) ; in Siin locust i appears as con¬ 
necting vowel. 

53. Nouns with affixed D. With orig. a as connecting sound appear 
oSltt fwrch (although the a in the stay, remains unchangeable), obp ladder; 
with 6 (orig. 5?) the n"S formation D1"13 ransom (also [I’lS). 

54. Nouns with affixed 3. The addition of J by a simple helping 
vowel appears in [JtJ3 Canaan and psV finger-nail. ; more frequently it 
is joined with accented S which in Hebr. is modified to IS‘gh6l (thus JI1J 
oxe) or strengthened to a ; thus |JJp gain, jnVsy table, [31p offering : upon 
the obscuring of orig. d to d depend forms like 111113 interpretation; from 

p'SJ mafestt/, JIDH ?wtse, fitn vision, p'l^ cuirass ; not seldom also 
with artificial doubling of the second stem-consonant, as plSI memorial, 
p'’|?3 consumption p’ln (for p'lil) pregnancy. Very often in proper names 
occurs a rejection of the following Nun and then arise forms like ilJD also 
jiljp, noSiy (LXX or HaKtepsliv', comp. TlKaruv, Plato). On the 

other hand the Nun appears again in Patronymics and Gentilics (§ 86, 5), 
comp. Shilonite from rf'?'!? (now Seilun). With the ending un are 

found piEi' (§ 86, No. 4) and other proper names. 

Rem. bn the afformative syllables '—, '— and ni, 11'. see under § 86, 
2, No. 6,6. 


XII. Qiiadriliterals and Quinguiliterals. 

65. Upon the insertion of *7 probably depend 11D*7J barren, Bi'pbn 
fiint, the fem. riBjlSi glowing heat etc.; comp, on the other hand SSipin 
sicMe, 31p,^ scorpion, IIDO vine blossom etc. — Quinquilit. (perh. com¬ 
pounded) T113S frog, [but comp. § 30, 4 Rem. and Ges. Lex. 8*’’ ed.] 


§ 86 . 

DENOMINATIVE NOUNS. 

1. Such are all nouns which are formed immediately from 
another noun, whether the latter be primitive, or derived 
from a verb, e. g. litt*!)? eastern, immediately from D“jp the 
east, which is itself derived from the verb onp. 

2. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume 
have already been given among the verbal nouns, the de¬ 
nominatives as secondary (though partly very old) forms 
being entirely analogous to nouns derived from the verb. 
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The verbal with 13 prefixed, e. g. was employed to express 
the place of’ an action (§ 85, No. 48); accordingly this tt 
local was prefixed to a noun in order to make it a designation 
of place (see No. 3 below). 

The principal forms are the follotving:— 

1. Like the Participle Qil (§ 84, a. No. 14), as “iSlB porter, from 
“irip gate; 1^3 herdsman, from “ij33 herd; vine dresser, from 
vineyard. 

2 . Like the § 84, 6. No. 17 WSp archer, from nip how; nSg 
seaman, from nio salt, sea. Both these forms (Nos. 1 and 2) indicate 
occupations inhering in the subject, like Greek nouns in tt) 4 , teu 4 , e. g. 
luoXiTTjt, 7pap.[ji.aTSu;. 

3. Nouns with a prefixed, expressing the place in or near which 
a thing is found (compare No. 4S of § 85), e. g. IJSa place of foun¬ 
tains, from yv fountain; nibj'ia place about the feet, nids^a place 
about the head, fi om ijn, mH; liupa for MCpa cucumber field, from KlEp 
cucumber. Comp. d[j.i:eXd>v, from 5.p.iteXo;. 

4. Adjectival designations, with add. of 11, , as liapp eastern, 

from n'lp; "(mnN hinder, from inx; pX'n exterior, from yiri; "jn^lb cotfet^ 
hence coiled animal, serpent, from fij'ii a winding, "(PW? copper image, 
from nsi“3 copper. Also abstracts, as blindness, from IIS. Comp. 
§ 85, No.' hi. 

■ji forms a diminutive (like the Syriac ■)!)), in little man (in the 
eye), apiple of the eye from ; on the contrary ■(B'BIU little snake, is 
really an adjective form, from ps'i to rub (perhaps= rubber-like). In 
the same way is really a denominative from ITO; (=ifflj) and 

not a diminutive (pious little people and the like), but rather upright 
(righteous people)-, finally "(i’lPt: is not little moon, but artificial moon 
(jewelry), and CjHtx, not little neck, but necklace (from “ittJS neck). 
Comp. Delitzsch on Cant. 4, 9. 

5. Peculiar to this class of nouns is the termination •>—, which 

converts a substantive into an adjective, and is added especially to 
numerals and names of persons and countries, in order to form ordinals, 
gentilics, and patronymics; e. g. '*)33 strange, from *133 what is foreign; 
■’ 1 ^ sixth, from lliia six; “'3Xia Moabite, from SStia; Israelite, 

from When the substantive is a compound, it is commonly 

resolved again into two words, e. g. ■'3'n3')"|3 Benjaminite, from T’Ojja 
(for the use of the article with such forms, see § 111, 1, Bern.). Barely 
instead of we have a) the ending (as in Aramaean), as •'b'3 
deceitful and in proper names, as (/errews, from bt'-airon) Barzittai; 
and b) its parallel M—, as niss belonging to fire (OS) fire-food, sacrifice; 
nisb (prop, milky) white poplar, arab. lubnaj. 

6 . Abstract nouns formed from concretes by the addition of n!| and 
fit— (comp the Eng. terminations -dom,-hood,-ness, etc.); e. g. n>isi>u 

14* 
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Uingdom, from widow-hood, from 'jaix widower, 

widow; jprincipium, from ujS2=il}ST princeps. 


§ 87. 

OP THE PLURAL. 

1, The plural termination for the masculine gender is tJ*'—, 
e. g. DW horse, plur. O'DIO horses, often also written defec¬ 
tively 0—, especially when in the same word a 1 or ■' has 
already gone before as a so-called fulcrum, as in Gen. 1, 21 
Dpsl?. Nouns in end with D*"'— in the plural, as D’U'.iay 
Hebrews (Ex. 3, 18), from ■'laP, but usually a contraction 
takes place, asD“’'liy, 0“’:© crimson garments, fromi;©.—Nouns 
in lose this termination when they take the plural-ending, 
e. g. ViTh seer, plur. ©'’Tn (comp. § 75, 3).—In regard to the 
removal of the accent from the O-r' in the two old plurals 
©■'ib water and Q'lhtO heaven, comp. § 96. The termination D’’— 
is found sometimes also with feminines (comp. D'’03 women, 
§ 96, under nffiSi; D‘>:C years from 03®; Q''bn“i ewes, fi om brn) 
and is employed elsewhere to represent intensive ideas (§124, 1), 
80 that the designation of gender is not necessarily attached 
to it (corap. also No. 3). 

This ending im is also prevalent in Phoenician, e. g. 03*13 Sidonians; 
in Aramaean it is in, in Arabic wn (nominative) and in (the other 
cases), in Ethiopic an. Compare also the ending p in Zd pers. pi. mas. 
of verhs.^ 

Less frequent terminations of the plur. mase. are; 
a) T’-r, as in Aramaic (aside from the poetical use in some older and 
even the oldest portions), almost exclusively in the later books of 
the O. Test., e. g. I'oba kings Prov. 31, 3, 1 K. U, 33, •,*':n a 

guard 2 K. 11, 13, •(•'on wheat Ez. 4, 9; defectively ‘("X islands Ez. 
23,18, days Dan. 12,13. Comp, also ■|•''na carpets Judges 6, 10 
(in the north Palestinian song of Deborah which shows also other 
linguistic peculiarities); '|‘'*S ruins Micah 3, 12 (apparently caused 
by the following ti); 'j*'^ words (from the Aram, nfea) Job 4, 2 and 
in 12 other places (also D''ba, 10 times); further Job 24, 22, 81, 10, 
Lam. 1, 4.—Doubtful is however: 


> On the connection between all these endings, see Dietrich’s Abhand* 
lungen zur Heb. Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, 8vo., p. 51 etc. 
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h) *— (with B cast off, as according to some in dual for B"^^ Ez. 
13, 18; comp, the eonstr. st. § 89, 2), e. g. ■'JB chords Vs. 45, 9, for 
B'!B (if it is not to be written so); 'a? peoples Ps. 144, 2 and prob. 
also Lam. 3, 14, (2 Sam. 28, 44 satisfies the rendering my people; 
comp, in paral. ex. Ps. 18, 44 B9; also in Cant. 8 , 2 would the i of 
“'3'aT better be taken as a suff.). If according to this nearly all oases 
of this sort are more or less doubtful (comp, also 2 Sam. 23, 8; 1 Ch. 
11, II, 1 Sam. 80, 38 K'thibh and (Jesemtts’s Lelirgebiiude derHeb. 
Sprache, S. 524 ff.}, for the whole question, it has at least its ana¬ 
logy in the other Semitic languages. On the Assyrian plural ending 
s compare, Schrader in the Zeitsoh. der DMG. XXVI, p, 218 ff. (e. g. 
malki, princes). In Syr. we have the corresp. plur. malke (NS^b), 
likewise in the idiom of the Babylonian Talmud men; finally 
the apocope of the B or 3 is very common in the pronunciation of 
the West. Aram. e. g. "'iP for B‘'fep Psalms, —More doubtful still is— 
e) (like the eonstr. state in Syriac); and here are reckoned, e. g. 
lohite cloths Is. 19, 9, princes Judg. 5, 15, ■'3'fen windows 
Jer. 22, 14. This last is also taken for dual (§ 88, Rem. 1) two 
windows, but it is probably a corrupt reading for B^sifep; "''lio may 
be my princes (with suff.), and in ■'“in is a formative syllable 
(white cloth). Further •'STOP in Is. 20, 4 is either eonstr. st., comp. 
§ 89, Rem., or likewise coll. sing, with the ending the 

Almighty, from the stem i’ll!), is formed with the adjective ending 
•>—, while in the collectively used singular 'Bij locust-swarm Am. 
7, 1, Nah. 8, 17 (from PBa) the ■’-V belongs to the stem (cf. ■'Pb 
Ps. 8 , 8, f. PBb); finally, in 'jils the Lord (prop, my lord, from 
the so-called plural of Majesty, D''3“i4i lord) the ay is originally a 
suffix; see § 135, 5, Rem. 3. 

d) B-^, as supposed plural ending in B|B=B^S2 midges, which however 
is rather a collective singular (of the stem ",3S) with the formative 
syllable B-;- (comp. § 84, Ko. 15); Rkewise B^O ladder, prop. 

(from Wo I), comp, our stairs. Cf. § 85, No. 53. 

2. T4ie plural termination for the feminine gender is ni 
(often written defectively r '—), which takes the place of the 
singular feminine-ending n-^, n—, M-;-, when the noun in 
the singular ends with one of these; otherwise it is merely 
appended to the form of the singular, as nhnn song of praise, 
plur. nibnn; rriasi letter, plur. ninasi; “isa a well, piur. ninsa. 
Feminines in ni— form their plural in ni"-:-, and those in 
m—, in ni"—, e. g. maia an Egyptian woman, plur 
roabtt kingdom, plur. niiaba. These last plurals have, however, 
for their basis, the singular endings — and before 
which Yddh to be retained as a consonant must be doubled. 
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Eem. It is only from mistake or disregard of these feminine* 
endings W and H'’— that some words ending with them, form their 
plural by the addition of D’’—, e. g. ri‘'3n spear, plur. and pilT'jn; 

W3T tohoredom, plur. n^MSr; B''n!i3aix widowhood, and many other in¬ 
stances. After the manner of the Syriac is the formation of the plural 
(before suffixes) nils (Mh‘-w6'th) laws, with Wdw as a consonant, from 
the singular nn?. 

This ending ni (-oth) stands for -dfh (as it sounds in Arab., Ethiop. 
in the construct state of the West. Aram, in Eastern Syriac also in 
Assyrian, Schrader 1. 1. p. 222; see on the change of a to 6, in § 9, 
10 , 2), and -ath is properly only a longer and stronger form of the singular¬ 
ending ath (§ 80, 2). The strengthening is intended partly to denote 
the plural and partly as intensive; and this ending is thus by a 
further application appended even to such nouns as have not -ath in 
the singular. 

How the changeable vowels of the noun are modified by 
the addition of the plural endings, is explained in §§92—95. 

3. Words which are of two genders (§ 122,4) have often, 
in the plural, both the masculine and the feminine termi¬ 
nation, e. g. ay cloud, pi. O'’:?? and niay; both forms may 
be employed as masculine and feminine, but their gender 
must be determined by observing the usage of the language 
in respect to each word. But a number also of other words 
of one invariable gender have both (masc. and fern.) plural- 
endings, e. g. nil m. an age, plur. D'^nin and ninin; njC /■. a 
year, plur. D''50 and nisw. The gender of the singular "is in 
such cases retained with both the plural forms, e. g. ■'■'X 
m. a lion, plur. ni‘'n« m. (Zeph. 3, 3), ninin m. (Job 42, 16)" 

Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural forms 
of the same word. Thus, ca; days and Ds:in years are tlie usual, but 
ria;) (only constr. Deut. 32, 7, Ps. 00,15) and are rare poetic forms. 

A difference of sense appears in the use of several -M ords for mem¬ 
bers of the body, the dual (see § 88) being used for the living members 
themselves, while the plural in ni denotes something like them but 
without life; e. g. hands, nil; artificial hands, tenons Ex. 26, 51 , 
e;B3 hands, niQ3 handles (L. manubria)-, horns, nijip horns (of 

the altar); d;5'5 eyes, nij;5 fountains. 

4. A considerable number of masculines form their plural 

in ni—, while many feminines have a plural in a_. The 

gender of the singular, however, as a rule remains in the 
plural; e. g. ax father, plur. niax; DO m. name, plur. nioo; 
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on the contrary, rtr f. word, plur. D*'>K; «55b f. concubine, 
plur. D1S3J|b. 

5. It is only in adjectives and participles that we find 
the two plural-endings strictly and constantly distinguished 
according to the gender, e. g. D-'nita boni, niaiia bonce; D*':cp 
m., nibtap f. So also in substantives of the same stem, wlien 
the difference depends on sex, as filii, nisa film; D-iDba 
reffes, niaba regince. 

Hem. 1. In some few words, there is added to the plural form in 
ni the other termination of the plural D’— in construct state, 
comp. § 89, 2) or that of the dual 0“;-:^; e. g. nna height, pi, niaa, 
construct state ■'moa; bsistti from places at] the head of Saul 

1 Sam. 26, 12; ftain wall, plur. niain (mcenia), whence dual a^niain 
double wall. This double designation of the plural appears also in the 
manner of connecting suffixes with the plural forms in n1 (§ 91, 3). 

2 . Some nouns are used only in the sing. (e. g. CIS man, col¬ 
lectively men) a series of other nouns are used only in the plural, e. g. 
D'n?? men (in Eth. the sing, is met man); and some of these have a singular 
sense (§ 124, 1), as D“'5B face. Also when the actual plural of the latter 
is required, there is but the same way of expressing it; hence, 
means also faces in Gen. 40, 7, Ez. 1, 6; n%"lbN God and also gods. 


§ 88 . 

OP THE DUAL. 

1. As a most ancient modification of the plural, we have 
the dual, which however in Hebrew is used only in substan¬ 
tives (v. No. 2) not in adjectives, verbs, and pronouns. It is 
indicated in both genders by the ending 0 * 1 - 7 » appended to 
the singular, as D1T both hands, DiOi*’ two days; but instead 
of the feminine-ending n-7-, the dual-form always takes the 
old ending ath, with a long a (on account of the open syllable), 
thus Din-^, as note lip, Q'ins® both Ups; the n of the termi¬ 
nation n— remains, as n®n:, in dual DlPCn? double fetters. 

With nouns which stand in sing, without the fern, ending 
the dual ending is added to the ground form; which however 
generally undergoes certain changes in consequence of the 
removal of the tone, e. g. 5I33 wing (ground form kanaph). 
Dual D“1B;3 (the first d becoming Sh’wd, since it is no longer 
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pretonic, and the second a being lengthened before the new 
tone syllable). But in most cases the original form remains 
before the dual ending, in the segholate forms (§ 84,a, l),as 
ban foot (Grdf. ragl), dual DiJSsi; yet is used as well as 
D‘'5"!]5 (from horn), from inb cheek (as from the 

plurals nianp, Q‘’nb). 

Rem. 1. Unusual forms of the dual, mostly occurring only in proper 
names, are;— a) in West. Aram.,—comp, aini of the Accusative 

in Arab.) and )— (— ani of the nom. in Arab.), as ■p'^rn Gen. 37, 17, and 

2 K. 6, 13 (pr. name of a city, prop, two wells) ; ■jn'S (dual of n";r) 
name of a town, called also in 1 Ch. 6, 61, Josh. 21, 32 (so too 

the Moabite cities in Mesha’s Inscription in line 10 Qiryathun or 

^iry«(Aln=n‘;n;“ip in O. Test.; in line 30 nrbm n3=B’;rV:in n-'a Jer. 
48, 22; in lines 31 and 32 pnn=DS3nn in O.Test., also line 15 Dina= 
noon; in line 20 ■inttu=Bsnxa two hundred); — h) B—, prob. in 
the pr. n. Bjsyn the double spring, and B'— in B^JiU two in the combi¬ 
nation lies B’'JCj twelve (besides the usual form *’5tt!);— c) (with a 

cast off), ■''i; Ez. 13, 18 (if we do not read B'i^ here), perhaps also ’’libr 
{double windows) Jer. 22, 14 (but see § 87, 1, c). 

2. Only seemingly dual are the words B”r water, B')B1C heaven, 
Jerusalem. The former two are plurals from the lost singulars 
•’a, ■'aiB (comp. § 87, 1); the latter is probably a distended form for 
the older BblBiiT;,^ and the Massora, with its Q^rt perpet, did not mean 
a dual; comp, the shorter form ablD Ps. 76, 3, and the Aramaic bViwtj. 

2. The use of the dual in Hebrew is confined, except in 

the numerals 2, 12, 200, etc. (§ 97), chiefly to such objects 
as are by nature or art in pairs, as ioth hands, D‘:En 
both fists, both ears, set of teeth (used of the two 
rows); further D‘’b?3 pair of shoes, pair of scales (Lat. 

bilanx), or at least are thought of as forming a pair, as 
D'libi'’ two (successive) days, Lat. biduum, Qlns© two years (in 
succession), Lat. biennium, D“^ni2!!« two cubits. 

Rem. In the former case the dual is used also for a plural, either 
indefinite or defined by a numeral, as b'^B! 3 VJIzj six wings (i. e.: three 
pairs) Is. 6, 2, Ez. 1, 6; B'^p nraiB Screw eyes Zech. 3, 9; all 

hands Ez. 21, 12; B’;?'is“b3 all knees Ezek. 7, 17; B^bsp cymbals 'Ezt. 

3, 10; BVSia double-hooks Ez. 40, 43.—With some emphasis the dual 
takes also the numeral two, as in Amos 3, 12, Judg. 16, 28. 

1 See Qesenii Thesaurus Ling. Hebrsese, p, 629, 

s With this use of the dual may be compared the Welsh dwy-laxo (two- 
hands) used for the only plur. of Haw (hand), and dwy-fron (two-breasts) fot 
the chest, but hronau (the reg. pi. of Iron) for the breasts. — Tr. 
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See some othei' remarks on the use of the dual in § 87, Nos. 3 and 
S, Rem. 1. 

It cannot he doubted that the Hebrew, at an earlier period, made 
a more extensive and free use of the dual, and that the restrictions and 
defects above specified belong to a later phase of its developement. 
The ancient Arabic forms the dual in the noun, pronoun and verb, al¬ 
most co-extensively with the Sanskrit or Greek; but the modern Arabic 
omits it almost entirely in verbs, pronouns and adjectives. The Syriac 
has it without living force, only in a couple of words, and that some¬ 
what as in the Latin forms ambo, duo, octo. In like manner, the dual 
of the Sanskrit is lost in the more modern East-Indian tongues; and its 
full use in the Old-Slavic has been later, e. g. in the Bohemian, confined 
as in Heb. to pairs, as hands, feet, eyes, ears. On the Germanic dual, 
see Grimm’s Gramm. L p. 814, 2d ed. 


§ 89. 

THE GENITIVE AND THE CONSTRUCT STATE. 

1. The Hebrew has no longer the living use of case- 
endings,^ but indicates the relations of case, either not at all, 
which is true of the nominative and generally also of the 
accusative, or by prepositions (§ 129); but the genitive re¬ 
lation is indicated by a close connection between two nouns. 
The noun, which serves in Latin or Greek as genitive to limit 
another {nomen rectum), in Hebrew remains unchanged, and 
is only uttured in more close connection with the preceding 
{nomen regens), and the two nouns are sometimes said to be 
in regimen. In consequence of this connection, the tone hastens 
on the second (the genitive) of the two nouns* and the first 
(or governing noun) suffers a shortening by changes chiefly 
in the vowels (when changeable), e. g. “la'i word, la'I 

word of God, literally word-God (where we reverse the order, 
as God’s-word, like fruit-tree ); * 7 ^ hand, ?[b73n *1^ hand of the 
king; and partly in both consonants and vowels, e. g. 


> On some traces of obsolete case-endings, see § 90. 

> In accordance with the universal tendency of the tone, in the Hebrew, 
as well as other languages, to hasten towards the end of words (§ 29, 1); 
observe, for instance, in German the natural accentuation of the last word in 
“der Tkron des Kinigs”. 
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fvords, D5ii ■'“iHi'n words of the people. Thus in Hebrew,’ the 
noun which stands before a genitive suffers a change (when 
there is any), by which this relation is indicated, and in 
grammatical language it is said to be in the construct state, 
while a noun which is not thus followed by a genitive is said 
to be in the absolute state. This goes to show that the con¬ 
struct state is not strictly the result of the syntactical relation, 
but merely an effect of the relations of tone. 

Whether such words are (as often happens) connected by MSqqe'ph 
(§ 16, 1) or not, does not affect the sense, but depends on the ac¬ 
centuation. On the farther use of the constTUCt states see the Syntax, 
§ 128 . 

2. The tiowe^-change which many nouns exhibit in the 
construct state are fully taught in the Paradigms, §§ 92—95. 
This construct form of the noun has, moreover, peculiar end~ 
ings better fitted for union with the following noun. Thus:— 
a) In place of the plural and dual endings D^— and D'-^, 
it has, by throwing off the m, simply (comp. Rem. 
below); e. g. OWD horses, ny‘iB ■'pTO horses of Pharaoh; 
O’lj''? of king. 

V) In place of the usual feminine-termination n— (in the 
absol. state), it always takes the original ending ri—, as 
npbr queen, spW Pisbl? queen of Sheba. But the feminine- 
termination remains unchanged in the constr. st. 
as well as the plural ending ni—. 
c) Nouns in n— (from verbs n"b, § 85, V.) form their 
constr. st. in n-;:-; as n»'"' seer, constr. ns'n; undoubtedly 
this n— is contracted from original (the n being 
orthographically retained) whilst the absol. state has' 
been changed, after the Ybdh had been dropped, from 
»“i into ns“. (v. § 75, 1) ; the same contraction is found 
with •''1 constr. ■'n sufficiency; •'H life, constr. *'n, and so 
also S‘'5 (“’?) valley, constr. (“ta) sia. 


• What is here said of the Heb. mode of expressing the relation of the 
genitive, is applicable in almost every particular also to the Keltic. In Welsh, 
for instance, they express word of Ood by gair Ditto, i. e. toord-Ood, without 
any change in either noun, their close connection in utterance being all that 
indicates the genitive case.—ZV. 
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On the ending i and in the constr. st., see § 90 

Rem. to a). Probably the liquid O at the end of a word was pro¬ 
nounced obscurely, like the Latin -m before a vowel, and hence might 
be wholly lost in pronunciation, just as the m, in the case alluded to 
(commonly called ecthlipsis), was obscured or slurred over in the lan¬ 
guage of common life and in poetry. (Quinct, Inst. Orat. IX. 4, § 40; 
Schneider’s Lat. Gram. I. pp. 153, 300). So also the corresponding n 
of the plural-ending in Arabic and Aramaean is slurred over, and that 
of the plural-ending ■jl in the verb (§ 44, 1 , and § 47, Rem. 4). After 
the rejection of the m, the final vowel i of the plural-ending was streng¬ 
thened by a foregoing a (Guna, in Sanskrit grammar), so that ai arose, 
which was then contracted to e (§ 7, 1 , and § 9, ti). Instead of ‘’- 7-1 
the Syriac still has : in Hebrew, too, this form may be clearly traced 
in the suffixes to the plural noun (§ 91, 2). Of this we have, perhaps, 
an example in the form n\a 'BSion Is. 80, 4.—It is obvious that the 
of the dual has come from (■'I'j from n"'i j). 


§ 90 . 

TRACES OP ANCIENT CASE-ENDINGS. 

n-;- local, *>— and i appended to the construct state. 

1. As the Arabic distinguishes three cases by termi¬ 
nations, so we find also in the Hebrew noun three endings, 
which correspond in sound to those of the Arabic, hut have 
mostly lost their significance. These endings (the so-called 
paragogic letters') appear only as crumbled remains of a fuller 
and more vital organic developement, than the language ex¬ 
hibits in the Old Testament, where it no longer ordinarily 
distinguishes the cases by terminations. 

The Arabic case-endings in the fully declined nouns (Triptota) 
are; -M for the nominative, -i for the genitive, and -a for the accusa¬ 
tive (corresponding to the three primary vowels); in the so-called Dip(o(a 
the ending a represents also the genitive. In modern Arabic, these 
endings have almost entirely disappeared; and when they are now and 
then used, as by the Bedawins, it is done without regularity, so that 
one is used for the other ( Wallin, in Zeitschr. d. morgenl. Gesellsch. 
Bd. V., 1851, p. 9, Bd. XU., p. 874; Wefzstein, ibid. Bd. XXII., 1868, 
p. 113). Already, in the Sinaitic inscription, the regular use is not 
adhered to (Beer, Studia asiatica, III., 1840, p. XVIII; Tueh, in Zeitschr. 
d. morgenl. Ges. Bd. III., p. 139); and even at present among the Arabs 
of the peninsula of Sinai, one may hear e.g. 'ammuJc (thy uncle, in the 
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nom.) used also for 'atiimik (ffen.) and 'ammalc {acc.). In central Arabia 
the three endings are still heard in the mouth of the people of the 
towns; farther south and east the -a stands for the -i, and nearer the 
coast these endings are heard no more {Palgrave’s Narrative of a Year’s 
Journey through central and eastern Arabia, Vol.I., p. 465, Lond. 1865) 
The Ethiopic, likewise, has preserved only the -a (in pr. names— hd), 
which is, however, still used for the whole scope of the accusative, and 
moreover (the distinction of case being dropped) as a termination of 
the eonstr. si. for connecting it with a following genitive. Philippi 
gives a lucid discussion of the questions belonging here in: “Wesen und 
Ursprung des Status eonstr. im Hebrew. — Bin Beitrag zur Nominal- 
flexion im Semitischen iiberhaupt.” Weimar 1871, p. 96 ff. (Compare 
the criticism on it by Ndldeke in the Getting, gel. Anzeig. 1871. St. 23.) 

2. The accusative relation is still most obvious in the 
ending n— (usually without accent), which is appended to 
the substantive— 

o) Mostly to denote direction towards an object, or motion to a place' (an¬ 
swering to our -ward), e. g. HQ*' seaward, westward, niiSlf northward, 
to Assyria, n'7?? Babylon, IT^n (from in) mouniain-ward Gen. 
14, 10; nyiK to the earth, nii)3 into a house, nnxiG to Tirzah (from 
nyiJI) 1 K. 14, 17; nnijl to Gaza (from nj};) Judg. 16, 1 ; with the article^ 
ninn to the mountj^in, nn]3n into the house, nSrixn (Grdf. ’uhl) into the 
tent (also nSniin Gen. 18, 6 ; Exod. 18, 7); even after the eonstr. state 
with a genitive following, 'jDI' np'S into Joseph's house, SJil.n nxiK to the 
south land Gen. 20, 1; D'lSIp towards Egypt’s land Ex. 4, 20; nifip 
piSQI towards the wilderness of Damascus, 1 K. 19,16;l7p^ nniip (here 
with the tone, contrary to rule) towards the rising of the sun, eastward, 
Deut. 4, 41 ; and even after the plural, nn'^^3 to the CAaWeans,Ezek.ll, 
24; np'_pfi^n the heavens-ward. 

b) Sometimes in a weaker sense, as merely pointing to the place where^ 
something is; e. g. riD’inp at Mahanaim 1 K. 4, 14; 719^ there (usually 
thither) Jer. 18, 2, comp. 2 K. 23, 8. (On the other hand 71*733 Jer. 29, 
16 and 71^31 Hab. 3, 11, must be taken as the usual accusatives of direc¬ 
tion ; fo Babylon, in the dwelling; also expressions like: 71113S nX3 the side 
towards the north Josh. 15,6 • comp. 18,16,20; Ex. 26, 18; Jer.23,8). 

c) The proper sense of the ending 71-;- is still more disregarded when a 

preposition is prefixed to the word, and this not only after h or 
"ip, (which is easily explicable), e. g. nS.JipS upwards, TlPpS downwards, 
nSiAtfh info the grave Ps. 9, 18; unto Aphek, Josh. 13, 4; but 

' See on this force of the accusative, § 118, 2, and compare the Lat. local 
accusative, as Romam profsetus est, domum reverti, rus ire. 

“ So also elsewhere the accusative, § 118, 2. 
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also after 3 and even after |P e. g. n3jj3 in the south Josh. 15, 21; 

from Babylon Jer. 27, 16. Comp. 1,13; Josh. 10, 36; 15,10; 
Judg. 21,19. 

Rem. Locative (i. e. originally aceiis.) endings without their orig¬ 
inal force are found in 

a) nV"? (noctu, mod. Greek y vvx&a) night, the principal form ^’*7, contracted 
to VS, is used in poetry Isa. 16, 3); further in ilDIxp something 
(from Dlttp, DID point). These forms are also explained as accusative 
nV'iK Isa. 8,23 and in pause Job 34,13, also the name of the place nSH' 
Josh. 21, 36. In other cases the toneless H-;- can be regarded as without 
meaning and at most giving poetical emphasis to the form to which it is 
attached; thus (in pause) Job 37,12; rTipnn the sun Judg. 14,18 
(elsewhere 0^6): nnipn death Ps. 116,15 ; nSVlJ brook 124, 4; nSp^nn 
bright metal Ezek. 8, 2, etc.; Josh. 15,12 np’H is only an error. 
j3) in the ending Tin-;- for feminines, so often used in poetry; e. g. nnp'Jjt 
terror, (=na'K), nnVjJ help (=.- 17 ;£), salvation (=ni;i£"j, 

nnVp. malice. Ex. 15,'l6; Jer. 11, 15; Ps.S. 's; 63, 8; 92, 16; 94, 17, 
120, 1; 125, 3; Job 5, 16; nnp';; darkness 10,22, etc. This is not to be 
regarded as a double fem. ending, but as an old acc. of direction. 

This termination n— has usually reference to place (hence 
called He local)-, yet in rare cases it also refers to time; so, in 
(with the tone on the last syllable) now, at this time (from ny), 
na’p) from year to year. Its use is peculiar in 

prop, ad profanum ! = }iri ytvoao, ahsit, or God forbid! 

As the ending n— is properly unaccented, the vowels of the word, 
as the above examples show, undergo mostly no change; in 
{const, state, v. § 26, 3, c) the short vowel a. remains even in open tone- 
syllable. The segholate forms, as rir“2, appear according to their 

original form, without the helping-vowel (cf. also so too the 

feminine ending appears in its older style (§ 80, 2), only that the d of 
the ending r— is lengthened to d in the accented open syllable, as in 
nrit~n.—Moreover, the ft-;- itself is in some cases shortened to n-^, 
as riz: to Nob l Sam. 21, 2, 22, 9; fisnfl to Dedan Ez. 25, 13, rts ivhither 
1 K. 2, 36, 42. 

An accented n-;- directive is seen in nn'ttp Dent. 4, 41; nflS and 
nrilt Josh. 19,13, etc. 

3. Much less frequent, and almost exclusively poetical, 
is the use of the two other endings, which along with the 
accusative in n— , are presumed to correspond to the Arabic 
case endings, viz. the so-called literce compaginis (the orig¬ 
inal genitive ending) and 1'— (also I— in proper names) the 
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obsolete nominative ending. The reference to case in these 
forms is quite lost, and they are to be regarded simply as 
archaisms, which occur in poetry or in elevated speech, and 
.are found besides in many compound names handed down 
from early times. As in these names, so also elsewhere, these 
terminations stand only in the closest connection of noun with 
noun, viz. in the constr. state} 

a) The ending is not quite rare in the construct state, 
and it usually has the tone, e. g. isrs "’ts his ass's colt 
Gen. 49, 11, ISEn ’’aw forsaking the flock Zech. 11, 17, 
nsp “'ip® dweller in the bush Deut. 33, 16; appended to 
the feminine, ■’tnppa stolen at night Gen. 31,39 (in ex¬ 
cited speech), t3E®a “'mba/M// of justice Is.l, 21. by 

p“;!^‘'pba after the manner of Melchizedek Ps. 110, 4. 
To the same category belong the apparently numerous 
cases, in which a preposition is inserted between the 
construct and the absolute state (comp. § 130,1) without 
abolishing the relation of dependence e. g. D“'iaa •’nan 
mistress among the nations Lam. 1, 1 (the removal of the 
tone from the here may have proceeded from the 
foregoing oy “’nan, where the drawing back of the tone 
resulted from the following tone syllable; however comp, 
also ®anb ■’nans Hos. lO, ll); isab •’npiJ binding to the 
vine Gen. 49, 11, comp. Ex. 15, 6, Obad! 3, Ps. 113, 5— 9 
(partly in freer constructions; v. 8 even with Infin.). 
Outside of the constr. st. is found the Chireq compaginis 
e. g. Is. 22, 16, Mic. 7,14, Ps. 123, 1, and besides these 
in like manner it is found with some particles which are 
strictly nouns in the constr. st, as “’nb’IT (=nb!iT) besides, 
■’Sp (poet. = Ip) from, “’Fiba not, and in compound proper 
names, as p'ayr^’pbp (i. e. king of righteousness), bs^nas 
(man of God), b«'’3n (favour of God), and others; comp! 
the Punic name Hahnibal, i. e. bya-’an (favour of Baal). 

1 In ancient combinations of words, other endings are also often retained which 
have disappeared elsewhere, or are but seldom employed; e. g. the feminine-ending 
with the noun in the genitive connection (§ 89, 2, V) and with the verb 
in connection with suffixes (§ 59, 1). In like manner, many pecuUarities of the 
language are retained in proper names, and also by the poets. 
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&) The always accented ending i— is of much rarer occur¬ 
rence, in prose only in the Pentateuch, and that in 
more elevated style, Gen. 1, 24 ')r">k“in*'n the beast of 
the earth = H*n v. 25 (the same is copied in Ps. 
60, 10, 79, 2^104, 11, 20, Is. 56, 9, Zeph. 2, 14); other 
cases are “iba isa son of Bear Num. 24, 3, 15, 1B2 "isa 
son of Zippor 23, 18, and O']?? fountain of water 

Ps. 114, 8.—On the ending ^—, see the following Rem. 

Hem. As these two terminations i— and i have wholly lost their 
significance, they can no longer pass for proper case-endings; yet it is 
probable that once they, as well as n— (No. 2), were so used in the 
living language; for we find that the ancient Arabic had exactly 
corresponding endings, and like the Hebrew (see above) lost them at 
a later period. This is the case also in other tongues. In Latin, for 
instance, we find a trace of the so-called locative case (in names of 
towns, ruri, domi, etc.) with the same ending as in Sanskrit; in modern 
Persian the plural-endings dn and hd are ancient terminations of case, 
which are no longer so used; not to mention the Germanic and Roman 
languages.—Even in cases where the ancient Arabic incorporated, with 
stronger sound, case-endings with the stem, as in !12N, ■'as;, ssas (constr. 
St. of as father), the modem uses all three forms without distinction 
of case. Hence also probably in the Hebrew constr. state *’as, ■'rx, we 
have properly a genitive-ending; and in West. Aram., las, in Heb. tna 
(in prop, names as bsiaina and nViSitna), siaio (bxsiasi), ap (istas), a 
nominative-ending, so that we can better understand how bs'sss occurs 
along with 1>SWB, and ■'amx with 

§ 91. 

THE NOUN WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 

In connecting the noun with pronominal suffixes, which 
in this case stand for the genitive of the pronoun and there¬ 
fore necessarily are appended to the construct state of the 
noun (§ 33, 2, 5), we have, as in the verb (§ 57 etc.), two 
things to notice, viz. the form of the suffixes themselves and 
the changes in the form of the noun. Here we take up chiefly 
the first, as the second will be treated of under the inflection 
of nouns in § 92. A general view of the suffixes is given also 
in Paradigm A. We exhibit the suffixes, first, as appended 
to the singular, and then as appended to the plural and dual 
of the noun. 
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1. The suffixes to the singular Nouns are these:— 


Smgulur of Pronoun. 

1. com. my. 

m. ?i,Ti—, in pause ) 

/. T ' r- 

fm. 'in, n; Im—; i, n 

I/'- n, n—, her. 


Plural of Pronoun. 


1. com. 313, 'IS-T- 

our. 

„ (m. DD, D3— 

jt/our. 


(m. on, n— , poet. 

1 

3.1 

^heir. 


\r- (H, in, 1— 


Bern. 1. There is less variety of forms here than when they are 
attached to the verb, and their use is as follows;— 
a) The forms without a union-vowel are joined to the few nouns which 
in the constr. st. end with a vowel, as “HT’ix and T'ax, n'r?! 

firix, BS'ax, la'aN, cn-iax, “,n’aN. 

fc) The forms with a union-vowel (§ 58, 3, 6), are joined to nouns 
ending with a consonant. The union-vowel is usually o in the Srd 
sing., fem. a-;- (for aha), and 3rd pliir. C—, ‘.a-p, 1-;-; also in 
3(1 sing. mase. *i, rt of which the 0 is contracted from d/m (*iri—) 
as well as the pausal form of the 2d masc. (as a half leng¬ 
thening of original The forms with e are in the above 

mentioned ^)ers, only used with nouns in (from the stem n"b) 
constr. st. n— (contracted from ag) e. g. his field (for sadaihH 
or directly from sade-hu); fJStia from marajhd — marahd with the 
rejection of Yddh and the half lengthening of a to S‘ghdl in the 
accented open syllable; but her field from sdda[jihd. Outside of 
these forms is found the union vowel«, but rarely with 3fl pers. 
e. g. sinnix his light Job 86, 3, !n5‘'ab after its hind Gen. 1, 21, 25; 
but in 2d sing. fem. and in Isf plur. are the customary 

forms, while >13-;^ are of rare occurrence; see Bern. 2.—Instead 
of 03 . , 15^ (with Sh*wd mobile), when the last consonant 
of the noun is a guttural, we have , 03-:^, 13— as in thy 
spirit, Tjxpa thy creator Is. 43, l, your friend Job 3, 27. 

2. Bare forms are— 

Sing. 2d pers. m., in pause nz-^, in MSB? thy hand Ps. 139, 5; fem. 
“■'t ®> 12, ‘r~ Ps- 103> 3, Jer. 11, 1.5; once fi3--- in nrrsia 

thy envoys Jisi.h.St,14, comp. No. 2, Bern. 2; also 7;— {-as Is.22,l).— 
3d pers. ti, e. g. in the frequent .“ibrix Gen. 9, 21, 18, s', 13, 3, 86, 21 
(throughout with Q‘ri ftnx); nsp 2 K. 19, 23, KHhihh, for which 
we find 'iU]3 in Is. 37,24; .“ihisand nroo Gen. 49, li (Q'ri 'IT'S, intD). 

Plur. 1st pers. , in pause Wa'p Job 88, 20, comp. Buth 3, 2, 
Is. 48, 10.—2d pers. fem. .“1:5 Ez. 83, 48, 49.—3d pers. m. an— 
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2 Sam, S3, 6 (from which is contracted the usual form C—). Fern. 
njr-A 1 K. 7, 37, Ez. 16, 53; 05^ Gen. 41, 21, nj-;^ Buth 1, 19, 
elsewhere mostly in pause; finally as suff. to a noun, only 

in Is. 3, 17. 

2. In the plural masc. and in the dual the suffixes must 
be considered to be appended to the original ending of the 
construct state (“i— comp. § 89, 2, Rem.). This ending, how¬ 
ever, has been preserved unchanged only in the 2d fern. In 
most cases we find, what occurs in the construct state without 
suffixes, viz. the contraction into (so throughout the plur.), 
whilst in the 2d masc. and 3d masc. and fern. sing, (except in 
the poetic, suff. the Yddh, which has been virtually 

dropped, is retained orthographically. The preceding a is 
either lengthened into d (3d masc. sing.) or inflected into ac¬ 
cented S^ghdl (2d masc. and 3d fern. sing.). On the 1st masc. 
sing, see below under letter b. Thus we have the following: 


Suffixes of Plural Nouns: 


Singular. 


Plural. 

com. 

my. 

1. com. 

[m. 

1 

[m. DS’’— 1 

\f- r.4 

\thy. 

^'[r- ^ ^ J 

jm. poet. irT’-f 

his. 

ffft. nr*’— , poet. ] 

I/'- 

her. 

U- in'-— j 


our. 

your. 

their. 


In these forms the original i— is a) contracted in the 
3d sing. masc. and throughout the plural, as 

*I3‘'DW etc.; b) retained unchanged in the 1st masc. sing, toio, 
the real suffix ending "t or i— being blended with the final 
Yddh into i—, and in the 2d fern. sing. •f'MD (with auxiliary 
Chireq after the Yddh)\ on the other hand c) the Yddh of i— 
is abandoned and a) the a lengthened into a in the 3d masc. 
sing. TiDUO i. e. susaw; P) a inflected into accented S^ghdl in 
the 2d masc. sing. ¥j‘'Di|0 from susdkhd and in the 3d fern. sing. 
n‘'0*lD from susdhd. 

Bern. 1. The Yddh of these forms (letter c above), being only 
orthographically retained, is occasionally omitted (which in unpointed 
MSS creates slight confusion with the sing.), e. g. for thy 

15 
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trays Ex. 33,13, for his /Vienifs Job 48,10, afterfheir 

kinds Gen. 1, 21. This omission of the Yddh occurs esp. with the suff, 
Sd pers. m. sing., where we very often find 1—, which is, however, 
almost invariably changed in the Q^rS to l’’—, e- g* ISR his arrows 
Ps. 58, 8 in Q're T’m 

2. Unusual forms are: sing. 2d pers. fem. fafter the unchanged 

interjection ■'tWSS blessed! Eccl. 10, 17, comp. JDelitzsch), (comp. 

Syr. ■’?—) 2 K. 4, 3 and 7 in KHUbh-, Ps. 103, 3—5; entirely abnormal 
is R:|K^a (so aco. to Kimeki Lex.) thg messengers apparently for 
'sssb!? = ■r'ssba Nab. 8, 14.—3d pers. masc. iR'i (quite an Aramaic 
form) Ps. 116,12; 3d fem. Ez. 41, \5.—Plur. 2d pers. fem. n:=i— 

Ez. 13, 20; 3d pers. masc. Rsn^— Ez. 40, 16, fem. R-n’— Ez. 1, H. 

3. On see § 103, 2, Kem. 

3. It is clear and beyond doubt that the Fodk in these 
suihxes belongs, in reality, to the ending of the constr. st. of 
the masculine plural. Yet this was so far lost sight of by 
those who spoke the language, that there arose the strange 
peculiarity (in fact the inaccuracy) of appending these suffix- 
forms (already embodying the plural-ending *»—) to the 
feminine plural in ni, as 'Oinio'iO, Tj^'niO'iO, where in reality a 
double indication of the plural occurs.^ 

NB. This is the rule; yet the bare suffix (as in Ko. 1) is sometimes 
appended to the ending ni, as ■’R'iRS Ps. 138, 12 (if not the siny. for 
Tyns acc. to Kimchi in the Lex. ■'niPPl 2 KL 6, 8, for •’nuRn); 

Lent. 88, 59 (acc. to analogy of inf. R"i>). In the 3d plur. this is even 
the more prevalent mode; e. g. Bninx their fathers, oftener than DR’rrK; 
so also DPiaia their names, their generations, obviously to avoid 

the excessively long forms with BR’’-^. 

4. We now subjoin, in illustration of the preceding state¬ 
ments, a Table of the masculine and the feminine nouns with 
suffixes; and choose for the purpose a word whose stem- 
Towel is unchangeable. It should he remarked however that 
the consfrucf-ending n-;- of the feminine retains its Pa'thach be¬ 
fore the grave suffixes 03, 13, but changes ^ to Qd'mS^ before 
the light suffixes. 


1 See an analogous case in § 87, 5. Bern. 1. Comp, the doable feminine* 
ending in the 3 Sing. Per/, of verbs R”^ § 75, 4 , 
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Masculine Noun. Feminine Noun. 

Singular. 


Absol. St. 


a horse 

np>iD 

a mare. 

Constr. St. 

WD 

horse-of. 

npiD 

mare-of. 

Suff. sing. 1. 

com. 

hp!|0 

my horse. 

'inoiD 

my mare. 

2. 

masc. 


thy horse. 

?inp’iD 

thy mare. 

fern. 


thy horse. 

'^npip 

thy mare. 

3. 

masc. 

iow 

his horse. 

'inpip 

his mare. 

\fem. 

np'iD 

her horse. 

rinpip 

her mare. 

ptur. 1. 

com. 


our horse. 


our mare. 

2. 

\masc. 

D3D10 

your horse. 

cpnpip 

your mare. 

fern. 

IDD'IO 

your horse. 


your mare. 

3. 

masc. 

DDTO 

their horse. 

cnpip 

their mare. 

fern. 


their horse. 

]np>iD 

their mare. 




Plural. 


Absol. St. 

D’'D10 

horses. 

m'DTO 

mares. 

Constr. st. 

, ■’O’lD 

horses-of. 

nTOTO 

mares-of. 

Suff. sing.1. 

com. 

ipTO 

my horses. 

’nTDip 

my mares. 

2. 

masc. 


thy horses. 

TIiniDip 

thy mares. 

fern. 


thy horses. 

Tj’PTO’ip 

thy mares. 

3. 

masc. 

rcTO 

his horses. 

vnTDip 

his mares. 

fern. 

n*'cnD 

her horses. 

n’hTDTO 

her mares. 

plur. 1. 

com. 


our horses. 

irnTDib 

our mares. 

2. 

masc. 

np-'piD 

your horses. CP^nlD® 

your mares. 

fern. 


your horses. 

]P''n1p’)D 

your mares. 

3. 

masc. 


their horses. 

cn’DipiD 

their mares. 

fern. 

'in“'P*iD 

their horses. 

]n''ni'pra 

their mares. 


§ 92 . 

vd^EL-CHANGES IN THE NOUN. 

1. The vowel-changes in a noun (often called its inflection 
comp. § 79, 2), are caused— a) by a noun following in the 

■ In learning this Paradigm and the others, let the accent be carefully 
placed on the last syllable, except when it is marked elsewhere (see § 15, 
Etm. 3).—2V. 


15* 
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genitive, — h) by pronominal suffixes,— e) by the plural and 
dual terminations, of the absolute state, as well as of the 
construct (before the following genitive of a noun or suffix). 

2. The tone, in all these cases, is moved forward one 
syllable or more, or even {Stat. cons.) thrown upon the follow¬ 
ing word. We here meet with three cases, viz.— 

a) When the tone is moved forward only one place, as is the 

case in appending the plural and dual endings D’— and 
D'’-;- as well as all the monosyllabic suffixes, or those 
which have their accent on the 1st syllable. In dis¬ 
syllabic nouns the originally short, but tone-lengthened 
vowel of the 1st syllable becomes Sh‘md (because it no 
longer stands before the tone); on the other hand the 
originally short, but tone-lengthened vowel of the 
2d syllable is retained (as being now the pretonic vowel), 
e. g. word (groundform ddbdr), plur. with 

the light suffix, commencing with a vowel: ’’"la'!!, 
plur. *>'^3'^, 5)35 winy, dual: D‘’_S53; also with 

the unchangeable vowel in the 2d syllable: “i‘>ps overseer, 
plur. with the suff. to the sing.: etc.; 

to the plur. ■'‘T’)?®) etc.; with the unchangeable 

vowel in the 1st syllable: obiy eternity, plur. n’'t:yy, with 
the suff. etc. But in participial forms with tone 
lengthened e (originally *) in the 2d syllable, this e is 
reduced to Sh‘wd mobile before the accented suffix e. g. 

enemy, plur. with suff. •'y-'it etc., likewise in 

the formations analogous to bap (§84,6.No. 21)e.g. obs 
dumb, pi. Q“'l3bs. 

b) When the tone is moved forward two places, as in the 
dual and plural construct, and when the grave^ suffixes 
are appended to the plural (d?''-:^) Bn*'—). In this case 
the tone-lengthened vowel of the 2d syllable becomes 
Shfwa, and the vowel of the first syllable which had been 


« Nearly all the suffixes are light, being so called in distinction from the 
few that always carry a strong accent or tone, and which hence are called 
grave, namely 03, ‘,3, on, 03''-^, 
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lengthened, as being pretonic, becomes short again, e. g. 
Dyn ■'lai words of thd people, D'yia^ your words, Dhi"3'l 
their words (in which cases the I of the 1st syllable is 
everywhere attenuated from a). 

Bem. In the soc^lled S^ghoTate forms, in the singular the suffix 
is appended throughout to the groundform ("'Shp wyking, *132^? etc.); 
on the otlier hand, before the ending os—, nl (partly also bef. 
a Qd'mef is inserted as pretonic vowel, before which the vowel of the 
first syllable disappears This §d'mes is retained also 

before the light suffixes which are attached to the pi. masc., so that 
(as with etc. from ■'5'J) it has a semblance, as if the suffixes were 
attached, not to the constr. state, but to the absol. state ('sir, Tj'iVa etc.). 
On the contrary the constrxKt state plural and dual form, according to 
letter b with grave suffix ns’iba etc. 

c) Before the Sh‘wd mobile which precedes the suff. when 
appended to a consonant, the tone-long vowel of the 
penult is retained (being now in an open syllable be¬ 
fore the tone) e. g. Tjip", but before the grave 

suffixes Dp and p in the same position it is shortened, 
thus OPIP"! (d‘bdr‘khem) etc. In the same way the 
tone-lengthened a or e of the 2d syllable in the 
constr. sing, is shortened, the tone going forward 
to the following word, e. g. D‘’nbN inn; n*;an “isn 
(from nan). 

3. The vowel changes in the inflection of fern, nouns 
(§ 95) are not so considerable, the addition of the feminine¬ 
ending to the masc. having already occasioned similar changes 
to those produced by appending the light suffix (§ 94). 

Besides the above (No. 1 and 2) mentioned vowel changes which 
take place according to general laws (§§ 25- -28) there are other pheno¬ 
mena occasioned by the inflection of nouns, to judge correctly of which, 
it is necessary to go back to the original forms §§ 84—86. Here be¬ 
long e. g. the rejection of the n of the n"b stems (comp. § 91, 1, b), 
the doubling of the final consonant of the contracted 5"S stems in cases 
like ph, 'pn etc. 

NB. There is this striking difference between the vowel-changes 
In the verb and the noun, namely, that in the verb the secottd of two 
movable vowels mostly disappears (^ajj, ’liajj), in the uoim the 

first (1=7, c-'7=-), comp. § 27, 3. 
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For greater convenience attention will now be given in the next 
sections to the Inflections of Nouns, with explanatoi-y remarks (founded 
on the Paradigms); first the masculines (§ 93), then the feminines 
(§ 93), the theory as to the vowel-changes in the latter being premised 
in § 94. 


§ 93 . 

INFLECTIONS OF MASCULINE NOUNS. 

Masculine nouns of a simple stem may be most con¬ 
veniently arranged, with reference to their vowel changes, in 
four classes, as in the following Table. The necessary ex¬ 
planations are subjoined. We here only remark in general,— 

a) That all feminines without a distinctive termination 
(§ 122, 1, 3) are inflected like masculine nouns (e. g. 
ann f. sword, like Ifba m. king), except that in most cases 
they take the plural ending ni—; so a-in has plur. absol. 
riia’in, const, niann, which is also the form before suffixes; 
see § 95. 

i) That in the plural of the first three classes the lengthened 
pretonic vowel remains unchanged before the so-called 
light suffixes, whenever it is found already before the 
plural-ending D'’—. Comp. § 92, 2, 5, Rem. and Note 
also § 91, 1, Rem. 1, b, last clause. 
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Paradigms of Masculine Nouns. 

I. 



a. 

b. 

C. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

Sing, absoh 


nab 



n?3 

bSB 


(kin^) 

(hook) (sanctuary) (a youth) (perpetuity) 

(work) 

„ constr. 


^ab 

ttp 

‘'?3 

na: 

b5B 

n with light suff. 

• 1 • 




"’ns? 

ibsa 

„ with grave suff. 

D-SSbtt 
-• 1 : “ 

Ds-iap 

DDCnj 


opra: 

031:58 

; T .T 

Plur. absol. 

• » t 

D‘'“1BO 

*T ; 

D'lwng 


oins: 

OibjB 

„ constr. 


■’ISP 


“>“15: 

“ -3- 

■’ns? 

1^ 

„ with light suff". 


•>■150 


*'15: 

* T 1 

ins: 

• T I 

ib5£ 

• T < 

„ with grave suff. 

DD^inao 


03115: 1 

D3ins? 1 

Bpibys 

Dual absol. 

B‘’55in 


D'liinia 

oiSy: 




(feet) (two heaps (loins) 

(sandals) 



,, constr. 


Pr. N.) 

•If 

1. 




e< 

b. 

i. 

k. U 

CO. 

Q. 

Sing, absol. 



VIW 

IIB O1 

• 1 » 

OK 

ph 


(death) 

(olive) (scourge) (fruit) (sea) 

(mother) 

(law) 

„ constr. 

rna 


Di© 

infi 01,01 

OK 

■P>? 

„ with light suff. 

•'nitt 

ipiT 


• I • • • 

I©* 

■’P>? 

„ with grave suff. 

nDPitt 

Darrr 

DDUiffi DD’fi*' 

V 1 I fit V s - 

OPIPK 

opprj 

Plur. absol. 

n‘'r'i)3 

n'’p‘'T 

o'’t3io_D:!:as_D::B: 

plios 

oi^n 

„ constr. 



*'©‘1© (gazelles) •1)2*' 

PiSN 


„ with light suff. 

initt 

T‘'! 

iBio 

“’’El 

ipiBSI 


^ with grave suff. 

D3’'n'’T nD‘’t3itij 

- 1 - V •• 1 


03‘'PiES 


Dual absol. 


O'':*’? 

p‘’bi‘' 

01|© 




(eyes) (twodays) (cheeks) (hands) 

(teeth) 


, constr. 


T? 

■';nb •'5? 

■*5© 
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n. 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

Sing, absol. 


pan 

VI 



• • 


(word) 

(wise) 

(an old man) (shoulder) (court) 

(field) 

,, constr. 


Pan 

m 



me 

„ with light suff. 


ipan 

• » t 

*’5I?T 

isna 
• " ( 

•'-lan 


„ with grave suff. 


papan 

. - t 

o?515t 




Plur. absol. 

o-inan 

p-'pan 

o'53T 


pinan 


„ constr. 

iian 
“ ; • 

■’oan 

“’5I?T 


"isn 

“’I® 

„ with light suff. 

‘inan 

“ T t 


•’53T 


“tisn 

■’“0 

„ with grave suff. 

pyna'ii 

oa*'tt3n 

prsjJT 


pai-.sn 

V - 1 ■* 


Dual absol. 

01551 

P'’kbn 

plan’' 

• • “ 1 





(wings) 

(loins) 

(thigh) 




a constr. 

'^53 








III. 



IV. 






A 


/ - 


N 




a. 

b. 

c. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

Sing, ahsol. C^lj/ 


nin 

TpS 

^5? 

ana 

T . 

(perpetuity) 

(enemy) (prophet) (overseer) 

(poor) 

(writing) 

„ constr. C^T)? 


nin 

T'P0 


an? 

„ mth light suff. 

''P’N 

iTh 

’’Tp? 


■'ans 

• T : 

„ with grave suff. cap^l’Jf 

c?a>; 

caVn 

caTp? 



Plur. absol. D’O^TlI 

c'n'ik 

cMn 

cTp? 


[can?] 

„ constr. 

■'llN 

■'If' 

’Tp? 

1152 


„ with light suff. 


Mh 

’’Tp? 


C’anf 

„ with grave suff. Da’P^'iJJ 

pyay 

c?3n 

cyTp? 

n?1152 

[cyan?] 

Ihtal. absol. C]'5j5*?P 

ciItnp 


c:yaip' 



(tongs) 

(balance) 


(fortnight) 



„ constr. 

15JNO 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

1. Farad. I comprises the whole circle of the so-called segho- 
iate forms (§ 84, a. No. 1). In the first three examples with 
a strong stem, the ground forms, "isp, 0*lp, have been 
developed by the adoption of an auxiliary S’ghdl into 
(d inflected into e) iBp (i lengthened into e) O'!]? (u lengthened 
into d). The next three examples show, instead of the auxi¬ 
liary S^ghdl, an auxiliary Pd'thdch, on account of the middle 
(d, f) or closing (e) gutturals. In all these cases the constr. 
St. agrees entirely with the absolute. The singular suffixes 
are added to the groundform; but in c and f the original u 
is replaced by d, arid, in d and f the guttural demands an 
echo of the d and d in the shape of a Chdleph (■'“irs, ’’bys); 
before a following Sh‘wd this CM^eph is changed into a simple 
auxiliary vowel (d, d) according to § 28, 3; thus Tjiys etc. 
In the plural there is inserted, before the accented ending 
a pretoriic Qd^me^, according to § 92, b, Rem., whilst the 
short vowel of the first syllable becomes Sh’wd. This Qamef 
is again evanescent in the constr. st. so that now the short 
vowel comes to stand after the first stem consonant, in an 
open syllable (“’pba not ’’Sba). On the other hand the pre¬ 
tonic Qc^mes of the absolute state maintains itself before the 
light plural suffixes, whilst the grave suffixes are added to 
the form of the constr. st. The ending of the absolute state of 
the dual is added, as a rule, to the ground form (as with 
a—d and A; comp, however k ); the constr. st. of the dual 
is always the same as that of the plural (except in cases 
like k). 

The paradigms g and h give forms with middle 1 and ' (§ 84 
o. 1. d. 7 and S) ; the ground forms ffllQ and with the ex¬ 
ception of the absolute sing., have been contracted everywhere 
into nitJ and tTiT. Parad. i represents one of the numerous 
forms, in which the contraction of a middle 1 or •' has been 
performed already in the absolute sing, (ground form Satvt). 
Parad. A: is a form from a stem n"b (§ 84, a. 1, b. e). 

The paradigms I, m, n are forms of stems y"y, therefore 
contracted out of ct::, DUN, ppn with regular lengthening into 
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0^, nss, ph. These forms take Daghe'sh in the last stem letter 
before suffixes, e. g. n’’B^ etc. (s. § 84, a. 1, b. ^). 

B E M A R K S. 

1 . To I o and d (Groundf. In Pause there occurs mostly the 
fall lengthening into a, like B“.3 vineyard, *i?5, 9% seed, and so always 
with earth, with the article (comp, also hy the LXX the writing 
’APeX, for ian, nBf). However there is sometimes found along 

with the form with d in Pause also the simple inflection of d into e, e. g. 
nbn, together with “icii, and very frequently the form with S^ghol only, 
e. g. CTj? east, Stli^ help, etc.—With two S‘ghols in spite of the middle 
guttural is found onS bread (Pause crS) and onn womb (Pause c: 
together with onn (Pause Blri); before the closing tt stands always 
auxiliary S‘ghol as Kin, tt'bs, it^B etc. (also written fT^S)- 

The constr. st. is almost always like the absolute, though there 
occurs sometimes a removal of the characteristic vowel to the second 
stem-consonant (v. No. 4) e. g. S7!i "ilHi *'?.j ®'*' 

The so-called H— local is added to the groundform, thus in 

Pause nsTS; however compare also naii from 233 south and Hl -73 
(perhaps from a secondary form 

The suffixes of the singular are added likewise to the groundform 
in middle gutturals with Chuteph Pd'thach instead of the silent Sh‘wd: 
•'753 etc. (however there is also '’BnV, “’0?! etc.). With rather a large 
number of ^> 2)5 forms before suffixes in the singular, as well as in the 
constr. pi. and dual, the a of the first syllable is weakened into i, as 
•'luamy body, the same withioaiij, ssa, aia, na? and many others. 
In a few cases of this kind, besides the form with a there may exist 
another with original % in the first syllable; it is certainly thus with 
Sia 7 and SEJ^, nxs and ns3 etc. With the abolishing of the firm 
close of syllable is found ■'"133 etc. from nsa and Tjap"; Heut. 16, 14 and 
16, 13, in both cases plainly through the influence of the palatal in the 
middle of the stem. With e for *; “'^ar, ■"SM etc. 

In the plural there is found sometimes, along with the ending B’’— 
also the ending Mi, e. g. HittiSS, fcaxs, together with B'lUB: (Ez. 13, 20) 
etc.; construct state riiias:, Others have only the ending ni 

e. g. mans const. from Without Qa'mes before the ending 

B''—- is found B''sri7 entiails (comp, however also the numbers 
twenty, C-'raa 70 and B^rpT 90). 

In the construct plural there is sometimes found, contrary to the 
rule, a firm close of the syllable, e. g. ■'Bpa Gen. 42, 25, 35 (before 
•uffixes); ■'DIB 7 Canticles 8 , 6 , ■'B'B Ez. X7, 9; •' 5 BS Is. 6 , 10 (on tlie 
other hand, according to the best testimony, not in ^7cn Is. 65, 3 al.). 
Very frequently there occurs also here the weakening of d into t 
(v. above) e. g. Even •' 7 ^'’ Is, 57, 4 besides ' 7^7 Hosea 1 , 2 al. 
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In the dual absol. are found with the forms like two thousand, 
cVr!- sandals, knees (a weakened into t), with suffix ■'3^3, 

also forms with pretonic Qd'mes like 0‘?^i5 (also horns, 

douile way. 

2. To the paradigms h and e. By rejecting a final S (which how¬ 
ever is preserved orthographically) there is found Nan sin. 

The first guttural, before suffixes, generally receives S‘ghdl instead 
of the original *, e. g. ■'p-fj, etc.; the same in construct plur. ■'bw 
etc.; itan forms ’’San 2 Kings 10, 29 etc. by preserving the — of D'Kan 
before weak K. 

3. To paradigms C and f. Without an auxiliary vowel stands pi^ 

Prov. 83, 21; with middle gutturals bss etc., with n however also bnit, 
“na; with a closing guttural nas, S3i etc., with 6t however Kaa. Before 
suffixes reappears sometimes in the singular the original it; e. g. ibis 
(Ps. 150, 2) and also 'blJ from ^"15 greatness; ibsD (with Ddghe'sh forte 
dirimens and the echo of the » in the form of — ) Is. 9, 3.—Corres¬ 
ponding to the form pool^khem stands ^aaj? Hos. 13, 14 even 

without middle guttural. In the forms "ibss Is. 1, 31 (instead of ibrs) 
and ■'it'tt Is. 63, 14 (for iisn 1 Sam. 88, 14) the lengthening of the 
original tt into 0 is retained even before the suffix; comp. § 63, Hem. 4, 

In the same way remains the d before the PI— local, e. g. Pl;“^j, 
MbnSn Gen. 34, 67 (also PlSnstn 18, 6). 

In the absol. pi. the original u vanishes generally before Qd'tnef 
e.g. B''"p3 from “ipB morning, n''bsB works, lances; on the other 

hand with initial gutturals the M remains as Chateph Qd'mes, e. g. 
B’CTn months, gazelles, rfirfix ways, and the same, without initial 
gutturals, B^iEnp sanctuaries, and B’la”® roots {godhdsMm etc. with d 
as the orthographical representative of —); also before light suffixes 
etc., whereby however the reading frequently wavers between 'g 
and ')?. (the latter especially after the article ';3~); comp, with these 
forms especially § 9, Bern. 2. 

Prom bnit tent is found B’bnx and (after the Syriac; comp, 

above ibSB); with light suffixes 'bPK etc.; so from nt!t way; T'rh'iit 
(also It seems that by these different ways of writing, a 

distinction was to he made between the plural of PiP";k Caravan and 
that of way; however there is also found with the former signifi¬ 

cation n'lTiN (constr. state Job 6, 19) and with the latter nipl'k (e. g. 
Job 13, 27 according to the reading of Ben Naphtali and Kimchi). 

In the constr. state plur. with original u there is only soan Ps.31,21; 
elsewhere like ‘'-PS 

4. Besides the forms treated hitherto there belong here also a series 
of forms which have the characteristic vowel only after the second 
stem-consonant, as is ordinarily the case in the Aramaic. Thus: a) after 
the form bcp (comp. § 84, a. No. 2); izissi honey, aria little, in pause: itirn, 
USB; ^3;- man Ps.’S, 26 (elsewhere 135 and infinitives like 3:iB, § 45,1, a); 
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e;'d, d being modified into I (pause however Local also 

nalB, Hos. 6 , 9; with suffixes in the usual manner Gen. 

19, 3a, 35 (as infinitive with vocal Sh‘wa, not naao). On the other 
hand the a is retained in the plural absol. before the artificially doubled 
final consonant; D's?* (constr. ■'eJX) morasses, O'S'in myrtles, n'Bia; 

b) after the form iap: ixa tvell, SNt wolf etc. Local nnya, with Suf. 

•'■ixa, Flur. D'’::xt, "’axT, on the other hand construct niixa; 

c) after the form bB; 5 : fsa stench (with suf. ’iBsa) perhaps also oxi 
Nation, FI. n"'aNb, and the large number of infinitives, like ara with 
suffix ■iarx etc. 

5. Paiad. g — i comprise the segholate forms with middle ' or 

a) after the form bag with Waw as firm consonant whereby the original d 
is almost always lengthened into d (Parad. g), thus nia = death, "iJX 
mishap, ills wrong midst; with final X: X’B vainness; comp, how¬ 
ever also niT width. In the constr. state occurs always a contraction: 
ryn etc. (from the original mawt), likewise before suffixes ina etc. 
Exception: iw as constr. state Ez. 88 , 18 (according to Kimchi) and 
with suff. ■ii'r. The contraction remains throughout the plur. (v. how¬ 
ever below letter c); 6 ) from the form iap with Yvdh consonant 
(Parad. h). With X at the end X“a ('5) constr. X'’3 (^5). The uncon¬ 
tracted form (in the absolute state with auxiliary Cht'req) remains also 
before local n-r-, e. g. finia (on the other hand in the construct state, 
e. g. C|Di' rtpia). In the plur. absolute there are found uncontracted 
forms, like PUJ? springs, bucks etc.; e) with the contraction of 

1 and ^ already in absolute state sing. (Parad. i). In this manner there 
rise formations which are throughout unchangeable; thus from the 
groundform bajS; ci’’ (from yawni), C)iO, “n'B (in the plur. however with 
a stronger formation cattle) etc.; with middle Yodh: b'P (also 

b'b is. 21,11 (elsewhere b^b, in prose fib^b); from the groundform 
bap: "pfl, T’la, PW (v. however § 96); from the groundform bap: PW, 
np etc. 

Strong forms in the plur. are D''P*P pots and B'pjB streets. Finally 
belong here also forms with X quiescent, like ajXP head (modified from 
8}XP=i:jXP V. § 96) and IXS flock. 

6 . To paradigm k, segholate forms from the P"b stems. Besides 

the strong formations mentioned §84, a. 1,5.«, like Pea etc. as well as 
tnic (employing the original 1 as auxiliary vowel), there are found 
o) from the groundform bap nearly everywhere forms like '“a, 'la, ■'■ 75 , 
ppb, 'PX etc.; in pause ■'PS, "'33, '-r^, on the other hand "'-x Judg. 14, 18 ; 
with suffixes (weakened from pdryb) however also Tiips etc.; be¬ 
fore grave suffix CP''PS, but also caiPQ. Plur. (constr. v. 

above No. 2 "'XaP), B’^psIS and MiPlt; with softening of the •' into X: 
B''XPB, B^ixas from ■'PB, ■’3S; b) from the groundform bap: ■'SP half, 
in pause 'Sr, with sufflfx etc. Probably belongs here also PS time 
(properly 'idy, then with rejection of Ybdh and n fern, p-is, finally 
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with assimilation of “l = ri?), with suff. iFi“, plur. m’riS. With stems 
of middle Waw rise formations like ■’S (from = 'IK), ‘'3 plnr. z'■ x 
etc.; c) from the groundform bsp partly forms like nnin, Wa (from 
tiihw, buhw), partly like 'bu, 'rsi, and also without initial guttural ''S 
(also Gen. 37, 25), etc.; in pattse 'Vri etc., with suffix i'Vn, plur. 
D'‘Vr. • ’ 

7. To paradigms I — n, Segliolate forms from stems 5"S (v.§81,rt.l ,li (S). 
a) In the qatt form the o of the contract form is partly lengthened in 
the absolute state sing., as in c; (so also in the consir. state, except in 
the combination S|!iD"D^ a weedg-sea; even before Maqqe'ph: nbaii'D' 
a salt-sea), partly it remains short before Ddghe'sh f. implie. e. g na 
morsel, C? people, but even these formations have Qd'mes in pause as 
well as mostly after the article (e. g. Ct'p). In the co}istr. state 'h life, 
and '•! sufficiency are contracted into 'n, 'l. fi'n mounfainwards 
Gen. 14, 10 (v. § 22, I) has to be noticed as a U directive (also H“np). 
However forms like ip may possibly be derived from the groundform 
l"P, especially as there is also found 'lip Jer. 17, 3 (v. Farad. II). 
Before suffixes and in the plur. there occurs sometimes the attenuation 
of d into t, e.g. 'na, D'Ptaetc.—Some nouns (especially in poetical speech) 
have besides the contracted forms, also the uncontracted ones e. g. 
C'in Gen. 14, 6 Plur. constr. B'sas Neh. 9, 22, Judges 6, 14, 

'aa? Neh. 9, 24 (elsewhere O'a?, 'a;j); b) qitl-fovmsi DK, IBX fire, "p 
favor etc.; c) jiEK-fonns: p'n, bb totality, before Maqqe'ph “pn, -p3 , 
with suff. 'pP etc., the Ddgh^sh f. falling out (according to § 20, 3, 6) 
also ”pr, B?P“; with tb strength even '53 etc. also '5S. 

The Segholates with assimilated middle Nun follow likewise the 
analogy of Farad. I—n e.g. px wrath ('Bs Dual n'^&K) for 'anp; W goat 
C"53 (for 'inz.) 

2. Paradigm II comprises all formations with original 
short vowels as well in the first as in the second syllable; 
comp. § 84, a. No. 8-6 and the general laws of formation § 92, 
No. 2. 

Bern. 1. To paradigms o and b, groundform qdtdl. The lengthening 
of d into d is maintained in the constr. st. sing, only with K'';-forms 
e. g. NBX army, N3S. For the construct forms abp milk and ■•,23 white 
Gen. 49, 12, we must adopt, instead of the usual absolutes B^n, "ibIj, a 
secondary form nip, 'jab. Sometimes an artificial doubling of .the final 
consonant takes place in order to keep the preceding vowel short e. g. 
B'int camels, B'iap small ones, P-sb? brooks. —The weakening of the d 
of the first syllable into * does not take place in the constr. state plur, 
nor in some instances with non-gutturals, e. g. mapj tails, niSf? wings, 
from a:5, p:a.—The Dual B'ip; from iP3 stream, shows an abnormal 
remainder of the d before an accented ending. 

From *”9 stems rise accoiding to § 72, 4 formations like Bp (Part 
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Qal), cn high with unchangeable Qdmes.—In the 5*5 the contraction ij 
mostly prevented by the lengthening of the two short vowels, therefore 
e. g. bbn, "(js etc. But undoubtedly also contracted adjective forms 
belong here, like b? loto, b;? light, etc. (for bbu, bbp). Their inflection 
follows naturally Pared. I, 1. Under the influence of a guttural arise 
forms like sn, D''5'J, "'S'J (for D^’S^i etc.). On “in mountain, comp, above 
I, Rem. 7. 

The few nouns of the groundform ^tal follow the same analogy, 
such as aab heart, nrii strong drink, 235 grape etc. For “'sa hair is 
found besides “I5ia also the constr. state ijB (“i 55 having been treated 
as a Segholate form); for sbs rib is also found sbs and even "ba 2 Sain. 
16, 13, both probably ancient secondary forms (also in the absolute state) 
for 5bs; comp, also ■'sbs and jsbs, as well as the constr. state plur. 
nwbs; also of ns3 strangeness stands Deut. 31, 16 the constr. state 

2 . To paradigms c — e, groundform qatil. Here the shortening of 

the e of the second syllable into a in the constr. state, is quite peculiar 
(except with x"b, e. g. Stba full, ttba; comp, however also ajas Gen. 25, 
26 from ags heel and “bax Ps. 35, 14 mourning), e. g. ^iJt, bnr, “icn etc. 
Farad, d represents forms which treat the word Cina as if it were a 
segholate, accented upon the first syllable (v. Parad. I Rem. 4) or in 
other words they convert it into a real segholate; in the same way are 
formed “laj, from “laa wall, thigh .—In the phtr. constr. the e, 
lengthened from i, is retained with the verbal adjectives of these forms 
e. g. ■'nasi, ’’noiy, “'l?5S5i comp, also (under the protection of 

the secondary tone) from nail .—From 1"5 stems come forms like na 

dead person (from m&wit), ia stranger, 15 witness with unchangeable 
^ere, thus o‘’na, ■'na etc. 

Belated to this are the forms of the groundform qatul. The latter 
is according to the rule, lengthened into qdtdl, e. g. bis round, “as 
deep, red', on the other hand before afformatives the u comes back 
again, guarded by the artificial doubling of the following consonant, as 
B‘'bjS etc. 

3 . To paradigm f. groundform qatdl from fl"b stems. With nito 
is also found the form "'lb, preserving the final Yodh (comp. § 85, V, 2); 
in the same way the closing 1 is preserved in Dtlis sufferers, constr. 
■<135. The plural of nib is nilb, constr. njlis (also "'lb). Also the 
word D’lps face, ■'33, ■'33, =?'’33 etc. belongs undoubtedly to the category 
of these forms. 

In some forms of this kind the vowel of the second syllable has 
already been abandoned in the sing, absolute state; thus in hand 
(for n^), constr. T, with suff. “Ii;, but na-i;^, plur. n'l;, constr. nn-', Dual 

etc.; in the same way Dl blood (forna' 7 ), 
constr. c^, with suff. ■'a'n, but oaai {d weakened into i ,plur. fiQi, ■'a". 

3. Paradigm HI comprises forms with unchangeable vowel 
in the first syllable, whilst the vowel of the second syllable 
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has been lengthened from an originally short vowel and is 
therefore changeable. Here we must distinguish the cases 
where the originally short vowel has been lengthened, as well 
in as before the tone, but vanishes elsewhere, when standing 
in an open syllable (parad. a, to which also examples like 
D''3Eis wheels, for must be reckoned) also the cases 

where the vowel becomes Sh'wa, even before the accent 
{parad. &); finally the entire rejection of the ending in the 
forms n"b which belong here {parad. c). 

Eem. 1. In the category of O'?!'!? (which however has been modified 
from 'alam) belong in regard to inflection also the following forms of 
those cited in § 85, No. 48 h. with the only difference that the 

of this form maintain the in the inflection, e. g. plur. 

cmstr. 'SnpP; No. 54 (nW table {plur. ri\3r\)p constr. nunV), 

.unstr. therefore in consti-. plur. with sujfix on’ja'lp Lev. 7, 38; 

No. 40 SppI; No. 55 P'lpJ? plur. □’S'^pJ? (with the doubling of the final 
consonant for D’nppi!. compare also D'ippj ISHPp.) ; § 86 , No. 48 a jUP ; 
No. 48 A pp; No. 48 e IpD, where the 5 of the first syllable maintains 
itself against the rule, even where it is not pretonic, e. g. PJP^ ’•t^P; No. 
48 a 3^P etc.; No. 51 a a^'U. 

2. (Paradigm b.) Instead of the shortening of the e into the original 

I in forms like PPP'S it is more frequently shortened into e, e. g. T'.V’ 
thy creator, and with a closing guttural there are found forms sometimes 
like .-(riblJ' sometimes like According to the same analogy are 

inflected: §84a. No. 14; 84 6 , No. 21 |31 etc. (however there are excep¬ 
tions, as D’Kll?!!', D’l’S''). § 85, No. 48 c; but also here are found exceptions 
like D''‘ 7 npp Ps. 26, 12 . 

3. ( Paradigm c. Part. Qdl of verbs n"S, differing from Parad. II, /. 
by the stability of the vowel in the first syllable.) The e in ab$. st. Ez. 17, 
15 seems abnormal. The n"! forms of § 84 a, No. 13, and § 85, No. 48, a, h 
belong here according to their formation.—In some cases, before a suffix 
commencing with a consonant, the original ag of the ending has been con¬ 
tracted into e, and thus are produced forms that have apparently the 
plural suffix; as Ori'lfip their appearance Dan. 1, 15, Gen. 41, 21 comp. 47, 
17 6 (on the other hand the examples mentioned farther back from Is. 14, 
11, 30, 23, Gen. 47, 17, 1 Sam. 19, 4 are real plurals). Before the plural 
ending the original ending Sy has come back again in D’.nPP Is. 25, 6 
(Part. Pa. from nUP). 

4. Paradigm IV comprises forms with a changeable {a, b) 
or already vanished vowel (c) in the first syllable, and an 
unchangeable vowel in the second one. With Parad. c are 
also connected all the forms, which have in both syllables 
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unchangeable vowels and can therefore (like 2 : 12 ) not submit 
to any Sectional changes. 

Rem. 1. Analogous with Tp3 (Groundform }ayid) are: § 84 a, Ko. 7 
hnJ etc. (with d, not changeable d for S]; in substantives like O'ihw the 
6 has been inflected from d (arab. saldm); No. 8, 9 niOR TplJ etc.; § 85, 

54 ]n3I, cmstr. |n2t; |vh2, const?-. [vSs (but comp, the const, st. |13]f Jt and 
pnap)’; § 85, No. 65 Et'P^n, constr. W'p'pn; § 86, No. 48, n, DlpD etc. 

2 . 'J>' (groundform ‘Bnij, stem HJJt) represents forms in which the 
closing Yddh has been blended in t,- before formative additions the Yodh 
under the protection of a IJdyhe’sh forte becomes again a Arm consonant, 
whilst the (originally short) vowel of the first syllable vanishes; comp. 

§ 84 a, No. 8 'pj, Plur. D”pJ. 

3. 303 with unchangeable d in the second syllable whilst the Sh^wa 
comes from a short vowel (arab. kUdb); constr. state "303 Esth. 4, 8 
(readings like Ip’ Esth. 1, 4, 303 4, 8, 2 Ch. 35, 4 are simply errors). 

In a stricter sense belong here the forms numbered § 84, a No. 10-12; in a 
larger sense those which have throughout unchangeable vowels, thus 
§•83 a, No. 16; § 84 b No. 22 ('7Bp comp, however the anomalies men¬ 
tioned there), § 84 b, 23-28, 34, 35, 39 as also in part § 85 No. 45-55 (esp. 
48,/toi; —In opposition to the anomalous abbreviations of the 

form bu)? (v. above) there are tbund elsewhere cases, where the vowels 
before the accent maintain themselves also in the antepenult (with the . 
secondary accent); comp, ab.ve No. 2, Bern. 2 and No. 3 Rem. 3, as 
veil as, of the form b’pjs (really qapl) the examples 

C’ta’bizi, whilst the constr. state sing, reduces according to the rule the 
a, into ShHcd D'’”t5 and (Forms like tyrant, for there¬ 

fore with unchangeable Qamef, must not be mistaken for the above.) 
Of the forms (qat-dl) belong here week, plur. C’'r3!p and mspto, 
constr. niSpiS, but with MetKeg of the secondary tone in the fourth 
syllable before the last: B3''r3)3U. 

§ 94 . 

FORMATION OF FEMININE NOUNS. 

1. The feminine ending appended to the masculine forms 
(see § 93), effects almost everywhere the same changes, which 
are produced by adding a light suffix to masculine nouns, as 
in both cases the tone is removed one place farther forward (v. 

§ 92, 2). In the following summary are kept the same divisions 
and subdivisions as in § 93; a few special forms are treated in 
§ 95, in connection with the paradigm of the feminine noun. ■ 
Parad. I (segholate forms, everywhere with the appending 
of the feminine ending to the ground form), a) nsbr queen. 
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nteas and with the weakening of a into i nica? lanib, njsTn 
ih'ungth (if not belonging to parad. V)% b) nntip covering (masc. 
*irp), not to be mistaken for the unchangeable forms of n"h 
stems, created by a prefixed as niStt command, plur. nisp; 
nn:? grace, delight (“i); c) rTnbn proper noun (ibh mole), 
-bps food (bps); d) rnsj girl (ipjj; e) nissa meed, rnr.;: purity 
(nro); f) nbpy rvrong (also nbiy parad f); g) n-iy game (con¬ 
tracted from “Tis, therefore really parad. i); h) npa intellect, 
tempest; i) n^^bs fat sheep (as of ibs), (a weakened 
into 1 ) captivity (’’ao), n^pb wreath (probably an original qitl 
form); k) n;"!! life, measure (weakened from rr^p); 1) ni2f 
plan; m) n^n law (pH). 

Parad. II. Groundforra qatdldt etc. a) nppD vengeance 
(op:); b) naps earth; c) nba? corpse; e) ns;;? languid; f) ne^ 
beautiful, nsp end (from ns|;, rtSp). From stems arise 
thus a) nap many, with middle gutturals nyp bad; from V'y 
npT stranger; c) np? (ground form amid) female witness; from 
stems middle o naia good. From the ground form qatul njsay 
deep (masc. pbi'), npay servitude. 

Parad. Ill (unchangeable vowel in first, changeable in 
second syllable); b) npb"] puerpera, but also with reduction 
of the e (originally i) into Sh‘wd naiD'’ dwelling Nah. 3, 8; 
however in these participial forms the feminine is mostly 
indicated by n— (v. below No. 2); c) nbia emigrating host 
(masc. nbia), but also with the retention of the final Yodh 
n^pia weeping Lament. 1, 16. 

Parad. IV (original changeable vowel in the first, un¬ 
changeable in the second syllable); a) nbpa great, np“’pn stork, 
really pious; nb>ina virgin, really L. sejuncta; b) n*:y wretched. 

2. The feminine ending n is (except before suffixes) rarely 
appended, in its original form, to the noun; comp, however 
forms like n"'pa weeping (masc. ■'pa § 93,1, k), p^ipa covenant; 
also fern, participles of N"b, as nss^i, nstab, although these 
forms may have been contracted from nss'' like segholate 
forms (therefore we also have nstsb), as lita (§ 93, Parad. I, 
4, b), comp. § 74, Rem. 3. Besides this, there is found with 
a simple n, only "ja npV"' (construct state) Gen. 16, 11; Judges 
13, 5, 7, for npf' (Gen. 17, 19, Is. 7, 14). 


16 
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The forms ■which arise by the appending of the Pi feminine 
to the ground form, are, as a rule, de'veloped exactly in the 
manner of the masc. segholate-forms. Thus rise in I, a) from 
r\“25 (masc. n:ia = “i55 § 93, I, 4, a) the form pi-iga mistress; 
from Pibtt = Jrh'a) queen; Farad. II, a): brother- 

in-law, fern. Piaa*^ (from Pi'cn’]); c) ‘T;;a wall Pi'nna (from nit*?* 
thus, the general form constr. state masc. “iJ* is taken as a 
base; comp, on the other hand Pitcwr as constr. state of fTiStsn 
with the lengthening of the original i of P®an); of formations 
with changeable 6 in the second syllable, belong here POna 
brass (from PCn?); Farad. Ill, a) PttPh (from PttPh) masc. 
OPin seal; b) P]55i"' (real sense, sucking) offspring; and so mostly 
the feminines of the participle bcp, however also here we 
must admit the ground form nbcp (ript'i'’, above); this 

ground form reappears before suffixes and under the influence 
of a guttural, e. g. py*!', fern, of knowing; in a larger 
sense belongs here also Pbaba skull, v. § 95; Farad. IV, c) P3P3 
scripture, modified from k’thab § 93, Farad. IV, c. 

As to the ending n and P''— v. § 86, No. 6 and § 95 
at the end. 


§ 95. 

PARADIGMS OF FEMININE NOUNS. 

Corresponding with the general laws of formation, ex¬ 
hibited § 92, 2, 3, the principal cases that have to be con¬ 
sidered, in regard to the inflection of feminines are the fol¬ 
lowing: 1) a tone lengthened vowel retakes its original shorter 
form by the removal of accent (thus the a of the ending 
becomes a again in the ending of the constr. state P-r-)- On 
the other hand a long pretonic vowel, although originally 
short, maintains itself before the ending p— e. g. Pp7S; 
2) outside of the accent or foretone every original short 
vowel becomes Sh‘wd; on the contrary the a which had like¬ 
wise disappeared in the first syllable, returns again before a 
similarly vanished vowel, although usually weakened into *, 
e. g. PpTI from ^addqdt; 3) in the plural of the feminines of 
segholate forms, before the ending D^— as well as before the 
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light suffixes, a pretonic Qa'me^ is inserted anew, and the 
short vowel of the first syllable becomes Sh‘wu, but reappears 
in the constr. state and before grave suffixes. 

In the following paradigms we present only such of those 
forms treated in § 94 (besides I, d) as require the consideration 
of some vowel change or other. All forms with unchangeable 
vowels follow the analogy of Parad. I, d. 

Paradigms of feminine Nouns. 


I. 



a. 

b. 

C. 

d. 

e. 

Sing, absol. 


T t -f 

nsin 

T 1 T 

npn 

niaa 

r •/ 1 


(queen) (reproach) 

(waste) 

(law) (mistress) 

„ constr. 


riBiti 

na'in 

ripii 


„ with light suff. 


‘’tiBin 

“Tiann 


iFiiaa 
• » • : 

„ with grave suff. DDfishtt 

npriBin 

Dsnann 

DDinpri 

Bap'^aa 

Ptur. absol. 

nisba 


nia-in 

rripti 


* constr. 

niD'^ 

nis'in 

nianir; 

nipti 


„ with suff. 


iniBin 

■'iiiann 

tnipti 


Dual absol. 


oifiBpi 



D^hbaa 

• ” I ■ t 



(double 



(cymbals) 


embroidery) 





n. 


ra. 


H. 

b. 

C. 

a. 

b. 

Sing, absol. 

np‘12 

ft T 1 


njo 


nbaba 

V : \ 


(jnstice) 

(outcry) 

(year) 

(sprout) 

(skull) 

„ constr. 





nbaba 

„ with light suff. 


inpyT 

■'njti 

"P'i?:')'' 

■'nbaU 

„ with grave suff. Dprjs'iS 



o?rip:'i'' 

Danbaba 

Plur. absol. 

nipis 



[nipsii] 

nibaba 

„ constr. 

riHp^s 


nijti 

fiipiii 

nibaba 

„ with suff. 

••riipT? 


“'nisti 


’nibaba 

Dual absol. 



c-irato 

• - T J 


[Qinori:] 




(Ups) 


(pair of 






fetters) 

„ constr. 



iinipi? 




16* 
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REMARKS. 

Rem. 1. Parad.l (feminine Segliolate forms), a) the form of thU 
class with ft local sounds like towards Gib’d (masc. 535 ). In 

some cases, especially with gutturals for the first letter, it cannot be 
distinguished whether the forms belong to qatl or qitl e. g. strength 

(comp. ns~r under h). A dual of this form occurs in seven 

times (comp, ssili seven, fern.). Analogous to masculine forms, as 
(§ 93. I. Rem. 4) there is found fiBnn wgrtle—From masculines of the 
form ■’^a (n"b comp. § 93 I, k) rise feminines, partly like njSiS, 

(v. above § 94, 1 , I, k) partly like n'’:a (§ 94, 2); sometimes the 
closing n before the plural ending, has been retained as if it belonged 
to the stem, e. g. n'rr'zr lances. Forms like fl’ia (comp, tijis as a qbtl 
form), are derived directly from the masculine forms ■’“tJ kid, '3K ship .— 
b) An example of "'S is nan wheat (for nojn), plur. Dian; analogous 
with *xa (§ 93, I, Rem. 4, b) are forms fia^a pond (with unchangeable 
^ere) and ftVsU) request, with suffix ■’nbso, but also (=''nbsuj) 
Job 6 , 8 , Ps. 106, 15 (on etc. comp, below letter e);— c) the plural 
absol. of prepuce is mins (comp.ns'bsB § 93, Parad. I, f) construct 
— d). As an example of a feminine Segholate form of a stem S*S 
(groundform qutl, like ri’Ii of the form qa^l, nai of the gtff form) with 
S for t«, is found tttn fright Is. 19, 17 (aram. orthog. for nsn).— 
«) Segholate forms with n fern. In the Parad. rfiaa (v. § 94, 2, I, a) 
the a of the groundform I?*)aa has been sharpened into t before the 
singular suffixes. Plural would be nnaa.—To the same category belong 
infinitives of Y'B and y'B, which have rejected the feeble consonant, as 
(from 31lj;), ns? (from S“1J), naj: (from aSlS), as well as nnj? (from 
niss); comp. § 69 Rem, 4 and § 66 . The infinitive of V'B is however 
also found in the form ns?, n?b, nxs, also nis congregation (from “ts^), 
nss advice (from y^‘), nrffl sleep ( 107 ), eonsfr. n?s, niid, whilst in the 
construct forms nst sweat Gen. 3, 19, (from St; to flow) and rxs excre¬ 
ment, Ez. 4, 12, the l^eri has remained firm, naia shame (from alia to be 
ashamed) must be considered undoubtedly as a qStl form of an t*S stem, 
analogous with aJNB (§ 93, I, Rem. 4 e). Of a n'ii (n^?) has been formed 
after rejection of the closing Todh, the masculine b? and afterwards 
the feminine nb-i door; plur. ntpbtt, constr. ntn^? retains however the 
final n (v. above a nin'’:)?). In a similar way has been formed npO 
trough (from nis j), of which the masc. should be pa;=''r:iS; on the other 
hand, the plur. constr. n'npaj Gen. 30, 38 (again retaining the feminine 
n as an apparent stem consonant) can only be traced back to a kindred 
form (np«j or njSiB). 

2. Parad. II (groundform qatdlat etc. comp. § 94, I, Parad. II a 
and 6). Analogous with the masculine forms such as ';»is, plur. O'lap, 
is found here little etc.—The constr. forms, as rip?S {sid*qSth) 

differ by the vocal ShHod from the Segholate forms, as nirps (kib-sStli). 
Consequently the constr. state ro'ia (nsna blessing) is anomalous, and 
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jiro'iably comes from the unused absolute “S“3.—Under the influence of 
a guttural (v. Farad, b) the original a of the first syllable comes back 
again in the cmstr. state (comp, also na'iK earth, in other places 

it is modified into Scghul, e. g. chariot, T^S". Frequently with 
an absolute state in n— the construct is formed with the ending n e. g. 
n”::r crown, constr. iP'a? (from with gathering is found 

already in the absolute state (from brother in law) has 

before suffixes ■’Fa3'^, agreeing completely with r“35 (Farad. le)—nax 
fidelity, is found from a I’i stem ('lasf) (for n‘’:x=’ama«() before suffixes 
•’ras etc.—From the masc. form {q&Kl) are formed 

corpse, constr. n^35, PaPa cattle, constr. naP2 (for PaP3). More fre¬ 
quently however the e of the second syllable is retained before the 
ending at of the constr. state, thus from ~bz'. is found once "rsa: Is. 
26, 19 and always rbjJ prey, “.'<• 2:3 unclean, full Is. 1, 21 (with 

i compaginis v. § 90, 3.—As a dual is found (comp. 'P3“ Gen. 

49, 13, from the obsolete p 3~^ as feminine to T|PJ)i the constr. state 
is thus to be referred to a Segholate form (PSP^, comp. as 
constr. state of The forms with simple feminine P are not based 

on the groundform qatil but on the usual form of the constr. state 
(v. § 92. Farad. II, c 'j^t of thus the feminine of P3r companion 
is P”3r, of besides ppp? also P'Pa.—The feminine of the form qdtal 
of stems "I’s, as PPS, PPJ have an unchangeable a in the first syllable, 
as P^3, constr. plur. piia, dual B^r^P double height. From r.aa mount, 
(stem naa, therefore with unchangeable a in first syllable) is found in 
the constr. state plur. the pleonastic form ■'“'aa or defectively •’Pisa 
(v. § 87, Bern. 1); theMassora demands for this everywhere ‘’Poa, which 
must be read bdmHhe (not bomfthe) with the anomalous reduction of 
the 0 into (.—)■, before suffix however "'P'oa etc.—Besides the forms 
with the ending P— are found also such with P; thus with the shorten¬ 
ing of d into a are formed Segholates, like PPJ (masc. P:) rest, PPIO 

from ra and PTO.—The feminine of the form qdtal of stems 5"S, as 
PaP, as well as those of the form qd^il of 1“5, like PPa mortua, P^ 
fern, witness (from aa^, P*ra, pis) have likewise unchangeable vowels in 
the first syllable. The feminine of the form qdtul, as PjSBS (masc. pas) 
maintains in all cases the original it by doubling the following consonant; 
on the other hand through appending the fern, p are formed Segholates 
like PiSP;, before Suff. crair: etc. Dual B'Pian: (placed in the Farad. 
Ill, 6); comp, however ‘“air; Lament. 3, 7. 

A few feminines of P"^ stems (Farad. II, c) are found with the 
ending ath, formed by the ejection of the closing Wdw or Ybdh and 
the contraction of the preceding d with the d of the ending dth', thus 
p;a share (for mdndjdth or mdndvdth, PSp end, plur. PlPja (constr. state 
Neh. 12, 47, 13, 10) and P^xita (12, 44)Vp''Sp Exod. 38, 5.—P"X sign 
(stem P1K) comes from PN and this is contracted from dydt<*= dvdydt. 

8 . Farad. Ill; comp, the enumeration of the different forms § 94, 
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No. 1, Farad. Ill, and No. 2 . The dual c“r'!aln instead of SWa'in 
double wall is anomalous, taken directly from the plur. niain.—In a 
■wider sense belong here the feminines of the form (§ 84, No. 6 ), 
in so far as they shorten the a of the second syllable before the 
ending n, e. g. rijrSn burning fever (from dallaqt) Prsa signet; next the 
form Sap (§ 84, b 18, 21), as oSlS folly (for ’iwBit) and all the forms, 
which are formed with D preformative and have a changeable vowel in 
the second syllable (§ 85, 48, a-e), e. g. noSoD kingdom, constr. 
rrjoia pruning knife, constr. n)iptp! n;i.Styp reward, before sujix ’1T13^D; 
comp, also the forms mentioned in § 86 , 48 o and 51, as nnSin birik (of 
5 {"' 7 , on the other hand, is nXSl'D outgoing), ITlSin generation, ri3,Kl’f' abomi¬ 
nation, constr. nasiB etc. Sometimes the plural of these forms depends 
on a secondary form e. g. rittJ^na ploughshare, plur. n’ittJpna (as from 
fra^tia), riph'.;;? Astarte, plur. ni'ipc.? (the d no more being inflected 
into e); on the contrary capitals (of columns) and n'ina’in reproofs 

are the regular plurals of n^nis and r. 1 j?in.—In rtra coaf the original 
a of the first syllable has maintained itself through the doubling of the 
following consonant (comp. arab. qutun) before suffix 'P3B3, the constr. 
state however is n:h3 (as already in the absol. state Ex. 28, 39); plur, 
ri3P3, constr. m;r 2 .—The form mentioned in Parad. Ill, h is a 

pulpul form of the stem bba; comp, § 85, II, 

4. To the fourth class, for which no parad. is required, belong all 
those numerous forms, which at present have entirely unchangeable 
vowels, after the originally short vowel of the first syllable has become 
Sh’ica, through the removal of the accent (comp, however HTOS Jer. 
8 , 7, 10, with an anomalous retention of the d, although the same had 
been only lengthened from d). Of forms mentioned in § 84 and 85 be¬ 
long here especially those with 5"S stems, as BSSp scroll, nsnn praise, 
nbsB prayer § 85, 48 c and 51 c, as well as the feminines of tlie participle 
Hlpk il V^p , e. g. n*^ ttO lighting (from "t'KO), principally the feminines of 
V'p stems, which are combined with prejfbrmative 2 , as nniJD rest (from 
riup), V. § 85, 48,/ Thus, in their external shape, all these forms 
coincide with those which already, as masculines, have throughout un¬ 
changeable vowels (v. their enumeration § 93, Parad. IV, 3 ). 

5. The feminine ending rV'— is based (apart from the n'b forms, 

as TV'::?, § 94, 2), on the appending of the feminine n to the ending ■>_, 

which has been employed to form adjectives etc., v. § 86 , 2 , 5 and 6 . 
The ending M mentioned in the same place and also in § 84, No. 16, 
is attached in segholate forms partly to the groundfoi-m, as n’r' 2 ;' Job 
12, 5 partly to forms with lightly closed syllable, as kingdom; 

from stems are formed words partly like nwip imprisonment partly 
like Pflsa weeping; the latter retain the d of the first syllable also in 
the constr. state and before suffixes, nsnas difficulty is formed of a 
qatil-iorm, and P.snpa of a gdftf-form etc.—In the plural of these forms 
we can distinguish a different manner of treatment. In some cases the 
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ending M is entirely retained, as belonging to the stem (comp, above 
Bern. 1) e. g. from in others this ending is dismembered, 

as in Dan. 8, 22 (without doubt for malkuwoth), as well as in 

fii'is (ed^dth) from ruis witness (only in connection with suffixes 
tyrnin? etc.). 


§ 96 . 

NOUNS OF PECULIAR FORM. 

In the following alphabetical list is arranged a collection 
of much used nouns whose inflections offer more or less 
striking peculiarities. These peculiarities are however entirely 
subordinate to the general laws of sound, and the usual de¬ 
signation of these nouns as irregular is therefore not justi- 
fled, if we only consider rightly the groundforms on which 
the present forms are based. 

(for ri3K, from nas prob. to 'procreate, hence prop, pro¬ 
creator) father, eonstr. st. ■'ax, with suff, ■'ax (my father), Vi^as, I'ax or 
'iri'ax, E:'’ax; phir. nl'ax (§ 87, 4) eonstr. tviax. The feminine ending 
of the plural points undoubtedly to an original abstract, indicatiog 
dignity; comp. § 108, 2, b. 

riS brother, (for nnx, fr. unx) eonstr. ■'PIN, with suf. “'ns (my brother), 
Tj-fiN, oa^’nx, plur. eonstr. ■'Pin, oa^'fiN. But the plur. absol. is D^'HN 
(with Dag. f. implicitum, § 22, 1); hence ■'HN, TJ'nN, n''riN, etc. On the 
form ■'■'PIN (which is invariably used instead of I'HS), see § 27, Rem. 2,6, 
and so too ■'nx in pause for ■'PX my brethren. The doubling of the Pi 
points by no means to another stem (PlPiX) but serves only as an arti¬ 
ficial means of keeping the preceding Pathdeh short, as in n''^a etc. 
(§ 93, Farad, n, a). 

‘ins one (for irx, with Dag. f. implicitum, § 22, 1, comp. § 27, 
Bern. 2, 6), eonstr. st. and also elsewhere in close connection nnx, fern. 
rnx nna (for n’tpix, see § 19, 2), in pause PiItx. In one instance (Ez. 
S3, 30) it takes (by apheeresis, § 19, 3) the form in mase., as in Aram, 
Plur. D'’inx some, but also the same. 

ITinS sister (from 'dchawdt or ‘aehdyat with the elision of the ■! 
or ■' and the modifying of the a—arisen from dd—into o), eonstr. mnx, 
with suff. ■'Pl'PlX etc.; however see Num. 6, 7 inhx (with Dagh. f. implie. 
in PI). The plur. absol. (m’lrx) accidentally does not occur, but the 
eonstr. with suff. is found in f'n'inx etc. (Ez. 18, 52, Ijn'i"'™ for 
The forms ■'P'inx Jos. 2, 13 KHhtbh, ri‘;Pil'nx Ez. 16, 51, 65, 61, oa-'nin?} 
Hos. S, 3 come from a singular Pin^ (with rejected third consonant). 
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tB-'K man, either incorrectly lengthened from UJs (from ‘iS! with 
the assimilation of the Niin of the groundform ’inS (stem tuss’) which 
has again been attenuated from ’anS) or a direct softening from 'inS; 
in the phtr. it has very seldom (Is. 63, 3, Ps. 141, 4, Prov. 8 , 3), 

the usual form being Cit'sis (from ttiax), constr. "'iSSS. Comp. nil'X. 

rues maidservant, with suff. pinr. (with n as a consonant) 

riifisx, constr. ninax. Comp, in Aram, ‘jrasj fathers, also Arab, ‘abahdt 
(fathers), ’ummahat (mothers). 

sites woman (for fern, from l£!:x, see tt5'’X), constr. st. PiBX 

(for 'iSt with n fem. from after rejection of Ddghesh and leng¬ 
thening the ? into e; comp. as constr. of n\E' 2 n five; but a direct 

derivation from would also be possible, the i having been reduced 
to e); with suff. ‘'n'US, plur. (shortened from D''l2j:K), but Ez. 

S3, 44 rm; constr. nas, with suff. Tiia:, Dn’llJ). 

IT’S house, constr. st. n’'a, plur. D’na bdtti'm or rather bdttm, for 
the Dag. forte (after firm Methegh) serves only to distinguish this word 
from C’ra staying over night (Part. Qal of nia); the former habitual 
reading botttm is therefore not at all justified. Comp. Gesenius’ Lex. 
8 th ed. under n'^a. To the reasons cited there, the testimonial of the 
Babylonian vocalization must be added, which leaves no doubt as to 
the reading bdtim. — Constr. st. ■’ina, with suff. Dri‘'P3. 

^3 son (from biny for 6ony=rt53 from naa to build), constr. st. 
■■ja, seldom “'ja, once "'33 (§ 90,- 3, a) Gen. 49, 11, and '!:a (§ 90, 3, b) 
Num. 23, 18, 24, 3, 15. With suff. '3^ ?]3a; plur. D“’5a, constr. st. ■'33, 
with suff. ■'53, STija, on^ja. 

na daughter (from P:a=n3% fem. of la, comp. § 19, 2), with 

suff. ■'Pa (for ■'R3a=''n:a); m'sa (comp. O'lsa sons from a sing, naa), 

constr. st. maa. 

( 

on father-in-law, with suff. tiiaR; and nian mother-in-law with 
suff. Pnian. Compare ai* father, RX brother, niriK sister, 

Di' day, (Arab, yaum) dual ; but plur. D‘’a;, (from Biaa^ with 
elision of 1) constr. “'a“J and Pia"] (Deut. 32, 7, Pa. 90, 15). '' 

*'b3 vessel, from R^a .to hold, plur. D^ba (as if from ba, nba), constr. 
st. •'ba, with suff. ■'ba, oa'iia. 

(plur.) water (comp. § 88, 1, Rem. 2), constr. st. -re, but also 
doubled ■'a"'a, with suff. Pa^'a, Bn'’a''a. 

niy dty, plur. B-'-is, constr. st. ■'IS (either syncopated from B'lVS 
(v. Judges 10, 4) or from a kindred sing. IS, which is still found in 
proper names). 

no mouth, acc. to Gesen. forPKS, from nss to breathe. It may however 
be derived from an original ■'B (Olsh.) for n;;B, of a stem R^a or Ris. In 
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this case the cor..^*:-. it oald be contracted from or J)*yt (with 
ChVreq compag.); comp, 'rx from :5f for with suff. 'a (for piy, 
my mouth), Tfs. 'r.'s or i*a, “‘2, ci'B, =“■£; plur. C'a edges i Sam. 
13, 21 (==•^■'2) and r-’a (Pruv. 6, 4). 

trX"' bead (derired from plur. (for 

§ 2i, 2). constr. st. •wX", with stiff. 5:-CX- etc., but la. 15, 2 TiOSh. 

plur. heaven (§ 88, 1, Bern. 2) constr. "VtL 


§ 97. 

KTMEBAL?. I. CARI'JNAL NDMBEBS. 

1. The cardinal nuinbers from 2 to 10 are, in Hebrew, 
substantives with abstract meaning, like triad, decate, rsvTas, 
and are therefore originally attached in the constr. state to 
the numbered word, e. g. “Cbs trias fUiorum. However 
the use of the numerals in apposition was likewise of an 
early date, e. g. D'::: Tirbc trios sc. filii, and from this appo¬ 
sition it came to pass that these abstract substantives were 
conceived as adjectives (§ 120). The words “tnx one, fern, 
rns (v. § 96) show already by their form that they are ad¬ 
jectives althongh here combinations like D'’'inn units « 
montibus are also possible. The consequence of the appo- 
sitional and finally adjective construction was that, for numbers 
used in connection with feminine nouns, a special (shorter) 
form came into use, whilst the original forms with the ab¬ 
stract feminine ending, were used in connection with mascu¬ 
line nouns. Thus in the numbers 3 to 10 arose the semblance 
as if the masculine form of the numeral were connected with 
the feminine substantive and the feminine form with the 
masculine substantive. For the expression of duality there 
aie proper dual forms, with the usual distinction of gender. 
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The numerals from 1 to 10:— 

With the Masculine. With the Feminine. 



Absol. 

Constr. 

Absol. 

Constr. 

1. 

“ins 

nn» 

nnx 

nn» 

2. 

QlJtS 

■';tb 

Q’’n# 

IPTB 

3. 



vhto 

thii 

4. 

nyanx 

ryaiN 

yans 

yai» 

5. 

niEMn 

ficipn 


®®n 

6. 

rwxi 



tjt^ 

7. 


nyao 

ya® 

ya» 

8. 

n;b» 

n:b« 

n:btt 


9. 

ny«n 

men 

y«i5 


10. 

nniay 

n'lte'y 

"ite? 



The other Semitic languages exhibit the same peouliai-ity in respect 
to the genders, of the numerals from 3 to 10. The full form of the 
numeral abstracts is now but rarely found in connection with feminine 
nouns*; e. g. Gen. 7, 13, Ez. 7, 2 (in K'thibh), Job 1, 4; in 

apposition Zech. 3, 9. 4, 2, comp. Jer. 36, 23. 

' Shortened from which would be the regular fern, form for O”?®- 

Notwithstanding this, the Ddgh^sh in B"!?® etc. can by no means be taken 
for Dagltesh forte, risen from an assimilation of the Nun, for in this case we 
should have at the most B'^B (comp. Arab, tintani). We rather have to read 
ttayim, ati (with DdgKeah iene='nB>t or TTUK with K prosthetic § 19, 4); 
comp. Arab, ’ilnatdni, another fern, form to ’itndni, duo. 

2 The simple numerals, from 1 to 10, not only exhibit an essential agree¬ 

ment in all the Semitic dialects; but they also, as pure primitives, awaken the 
expectation that somewhere a connecting point may be found for estabhsbing 
a historical affinity between these languages and the Indo-Germanic (see 
§ 1, 3, 4). Thus we may compare: H?!?, Sansk. Sea; B'^Jip (Aram. “ptlP') Sansk. 
dua, Lat. duo; (Aram. rtB) Sansk. tri, Tpeij, tres\ Sansk. jpancan, 
tcevte; (properly, as the Arab, and Aethiop. show = B“B, grdf. lida) 
Sansk. shaah, 15, sex; SBB Sansk. saptan, inra, septem. Meanwhile we should 
consider that there is a more natural explanation of the Semitic numerals by 
reference to existing verbal stems which renders these comijarisons, as a basis 
of evidence, extremelj' doubtful; thus “ins (Arab, also wdchid) from the stem 
"im, Hebr. “ll?' to he united; B'JSB from flJB to fold hence double, i. e. two 
folds; s: from SB'J to lie down (by folding the four paws); really the 

contraction of the five fingers into the fist, from BOH; finally “'Bs from 

to bind together=a connection (comp. 

3 In the vulgar dialects of the Arabic, and in the Ethiopic, the feminine 
form of the numerals is used almost exclusively. This form appears in Hebrew 
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2. The numbers from 11 to 19 are expressed by adding 
to the units the numeral ten (in the form “lioy masc., mtey 
fern.), written as separate words and without the conjunction. 
As, however, they are both pronounced closely together, the 
units appear almost entirely in the form of the construct 
state (without pretonic vowels); comp, in the following 
table “inN and nnx in the number 11 and the units in the 
feminine numbers from 13 upwards. Only the real forms of 
connection {constr. st.) of the masculine abstracts, like nob® etc. 
are excluded from the combinations with itey, as they are 
really in apposition and not in a genitive relation. Also 
and "'po in the number 12 are only seemingly in the constr. 
St., although formed in the same manner and for the same 
reason of close connection (by contraction of ay and elimi¬ 
nation of D in D';:®, D’lPB). In D’’:© and Dip® the language 
has contented itself with the contraction of the ay (without 
rejecting the D), unless both forms be considered as the 
Massoretic Q^rS perpetuum (§ 17) viz. ij®, ip© for the really 
intended Di?®, DiPB. Accordingly the numbers from eleven 

Fern. 

nn®? nni? 
nitoy ip«?? 
p*)®y Dip© 
n-)te5 ipii 
n-i©:? ®b© 

and so on, analogous with the last. These numbers have 
regularly but the above form. In regard to their syntax 
comp. § 134, 2 Rem. 

also when speaking of the number as such, in the abstract, as in the multipli- 
catives (Gen. 4, 15, 24). 

> The enigmatic in's? has been lately found in the Assyr. .cuneiform in- 
sa’iptions where it has the form istin=v,nua (v. Schroder in der Zeitschr. der 
D. M. G. Bd. 26 p. 234 ff.). According to this liSS "'P'?? would be a com¬ 
bination like Sansk. ekdda^an, IvSexa, undecim (analogous to the combination 
of units and tens in the numerals from 12—19), and serve at the same time 
in the combination of the fem. numeral eleven, whilst elsewhere the Assyrian 
has ichit (PP5t) for una. It seems that in Hebr. also the verbal stem for "'P'^? 


upwards are: 


11 

12 . 

13 . 


{ 


Masc. 

1®:? 

ntey ip©y 

T T ' 

I®? Di:© 
n®y i:tti 

T r •• s 

“ito n®b© 
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Very rarely the units appear in the masc. in the constr. st., as 
in rrrri fifteen Judg. 8, 10, 2 Sam. 19, 18, “liss n:aia eighteen 
Jndg. 20, 2.5. 

3. The tens from 30 to 90 are expressed by the plural 
forms of the corresponding units (so that the plural here al¬ 
ways stands for ten-times the unit), as D''tpbtS 30, CSSIS 40, 
U't'C'n 50, n‘'lBC 60, Dirn® 70, O'^tbUD 80, □“'SCP 90. But twenty 
is expressed by a’’"'®?, plur. of 1®? ten} They are of common 
gender, and do not admit the construct state. When units and 
tens are written together, the earlier writers commonly (but 
with many exceptions) place the units first (e. g. two and 
twenty, as in Arabic and German); but in the later writers 
the order is most commonly reversed {twenty and two, as in 
Syriac, French, English twenty-two) e. g. 1 Ch. 12, 28, 18, 5. 
The conjunction (i and, also 1 before numerals accented on 
the 1st syllable, t before —, 'i before Shfwd) is always used 
between them. 

The remaining numerals are: 

100 ns® fern., constr. ns®, plur. niStt hundreds. 

200 B'^nS® dual (for Bins®). 

300 Pits® «b® (2 K. 11, 4. 9. 10.15 however inK^thibh 
ni'ttBn). 

400 nis® yans etc. 

1000 5ihs, masc. plur. B‘’EjS thousands. 

2000 B‘'.B^S {dual). 

3000 B‘’Bhs n®5o, 4000 B‘'sbs nyais, etc. 

10000 I books (Ezr. 2, 64, Jon. 4. 11). 

\ nia'i, Sian, ian (prop, multitude, cf. jiupia?). 

20000 B''.na“i® {dual) Ps. 68,18, also nian “'r®, Neh. 7, 71. 

40000 nisan ya-s, Ezr. 2, 64. 

60000 msan"®® Ez. 2, 69 (perh. f. nisan, as Dan. 11,12). 

has been presen'ed in TWS work of art and nsiFIttJS tltought, opinion. These 
two terms may easily be related to the fundamental idea of connecting, com- 
Inning and thus one finds for ‘IJ'BS the idea of unio, unity. 

• The anomalous plural forms n‘''7ia5, C''S31», D'SIOT, from the S'gholates 
nir?! for which we should (according to § 93, 6) expect 0'''5b5, 

afe found but very seldom elsewhere as in D'ajtb mulberry-trees and 
D’tsri;! viscera from cn“. 

3 Acc. to DeUUsch (Comm, on Fs. 68, 18) this "is a dual from and 
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Rem. 1. The dual form occurs in some of the units, with the effect 
of our ending -fold, as in c'rsans fourfold 2 Sam, 12, 6, sevenfold 

Gen. 4, 15, 24, Ps. 79, 12. Besides its use for the tens, we find the plural 
also in ciniitt [comp. Ger. einige, W. ychydig'] some, a few, also the same 
(iidem), and in niligs decades (not decern) E.\. 18, 21, 25. 

2. The suffixes to numerals are, as with nouns, prop, genitives of 
the pronoun, though we translate them as in nominative or acc., as 
Bar.cViU you three, prop, your triad, N uin. 12, 4. 


§ 9S. 

NUMERALS. II. ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

The ordinal numbers from 2 to 10 are formed from the 
corresponding cardinals by adding the termination w (§ 86, 
No. 5), besides which another i — also is mostly inserted 
between the second and third stem consonant. They are as 
follows, i:® second, ■’S’’?";, ‘'©an and •'©lan, he®, “'SIS®, 

‘I?''®®, ■'5''®n, ‘'I."’®?. The ordinal first is expressed by liON"! 
for liiBiNn, from fflN"i head, beginning, with the ending li (§ 86,2, 
No. 4). The feminine forms have the ending ni—, more rarely 
ri;—, and are emiiloyed also for the expression of fractions 
or parts, as niffian fifth part, IT'"!''®? npi®? tenth part. 
The same meaning is found also in forms like ©an fifth part, 
ya'"' and ysT fourth part; they are abstracts derived from 
cardinals. 

For the expression of the other relations of number, for which the 
Hebrew has no separate forms, see in the Syntax, § 134. 


this is either an abstract noun equivalent to (from which comes the apoc. 

a myriad, consequently two mytiuds or a contracted plural 

out of niaBt Ezra 2, 69 therefore the dual of a plural”. This as Peroivne 
suggests would signify two series of myriads, as n'!lT'3'n the double line of 
toalls, the double series of planks of a ship. —Ed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE PARTICLES. 


§ 99 . 

GENERAL VIEW. 

1. The particles, which in general express the secondary 
modifications of thought in speech, and the closer relation of 
the words or clauses and sentences to each other, are for the 
most part borrowed or derived from nouns, but a few also 
from pronouns and verbs (§ 30, 4 ); on the other hand (aside 
from a few demonstrative forms, § 100, 4 ) only in the sense 
defined in § 81 can any be taken for primilives. 

2. So far as the origin of the particles can be determined 
with certainty, they are,—1) either borrowed from other parts 
of speech; i. e. certain forms of the verb, noun, or pronoun, 
are employed as particles, retaining more or less of their 
original signification, like the Lat. certo, falso, partim, verum, 
causa, and the Eng. except, instead, away; or—2) derived 
from other parts of speech, either— a) by the addition of 
formative syllables, like Qttii by day, from D'i”’ (§ 100, 3); or 
most commonly— b) by abbreviation, effected in various ways, 
the degree of mutilation being proportioned to the frequency 
of their use, so that the original form of some has become 
entirely unrecognizable. 

Compare in Ger., gen from gegen, Gegend; seit from Seite; teeil 
(orig. a particle of time) from TFeae=our while; in Eng. sith and s»»ic« 
(old Eng. sithence). 

Such words suffer still greater changes in the Greek and the Latin, 
and in the languages derived from the latter, as in dito, ab, a; 
ex, e; ad, Fr. d; aut, Pr. ok, Ital. o; super, Ital. su} 


1 Even short phrases are contracted into one word, e. g. German near 
from es ist wahr (il est vrai), Lat. forsitan from fors sit an, 8r)Xov6Ti, BT|Xa8i5, 
Pr. peut-Hre, E. prithee from I pray thee. In the Chinese, most of the par^ 
tides are verbs or nouns; e. g. iu (to give), employed as a sign of the dative; 
i (to make use (jf), hence for; nei (the interior), hence in. 
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The greatest curtailing of the particle occurs when, hav¬ 
ing ceased to be an independent word, it has been reduced 
to a single letter with, in most cases, a very short vowel 
sound. According to the laws of syllable formation in Hebrew 
(§ 26, 4) such particles cannot stand independently but are 
prefixed to the following word (as in the case with the pre- 
formatives of the Imperfect, § 47, 1, 2), e. g. the prefix b 
from bx {§ 102). 

That this shoi-tening of a whole word to a single letter has actually 
taken place, and is to be regarded as a part of the process in the for¬ 
mation of the language, is evident from the fact, that in the subsequent 
stages of this process, as exhibited in the later Hebrew, the Aramxan, 
and all the Semitic dialects, such abbreviations become more and more 
striking and frequent. Thus “llUtt was shortened into ICSt in Phoen., and 
in Hebr. to la, \a and even IB, which prefix forms became more and 
more customary among the Rabbins; the of the Biblical Aram, at 
a later period became in modern Arabic we have hallaq (now) from 
halwaqt, lesh (why?) from li-ayyi-shaiin, and many others. This view 
derives confirmation from the analogy of the Western languages. Yet 
the use of the simplest particles belongs already to the earliest epochs 
of the Hebrew language, or at least to the earliest documents in our 
possession. 

3. Particles are formed, less frequently, by composition: 
as in (for J’npna rvhat known? xi pafitov;) wherefore? 
*'‘3»b3 (from ba and ■''ly) besides; nbyttbtt (from iB, b, nbya) 
from above. 

More frequent is the combination of two words without being con¬ 
tracted into one; as ''3”S1K, “’S’Bit, 

§ 100 . 

ADVERBS. 

1. Of obscure origin though undoubtedly the remainder 
of some noun is the negative «b not, and some particles of 
place and time, as DO there. 

2. Forms of other parts of speech, which, without any 
farther change, are used adverbially, are— 

a) Substantives with prepositions, as ‘I'SBSi (prop, in strength) 
very, greatly; “lab alone (prop, in separation Fr. a part 
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=E. apart), with suff. I alone; r,‘’213 (pi’op. from 
house) within; “THK? (prop, as one) together. 

V) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the 
Shemites, see § 118, comp. Tr,v apx^'^’i ompsav), as 
{strength) very, greatly; CSS {cessation) no more; ni’n {this 
day) to-day; {union) together. Many of these sub¬ 
stantives are but seldom used as such e. g. a‘'aD and in 
plur. form D‘'a‘'2p and ma’'np {circuit), as adv. around; 
others not at all, as *133 {length) long ago; “13 {repetition, 
duration) again, further, longer. 
c) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (answering to the 
Indo-Germ. neuter), as njlTOST {primum) at first, formerly 
(often 'osns, also '©S^b); nan and nan {multum) much, 
enough; nisbsD (prop, mirabilibus sc. modis) wonderfully; 
fl'n^ni Jewish, i. e. in the Jewish tongue. 

<f) Verbs in the Infinitive absolute, especially in HipHil, which 
are also to he regarded as accusatives (§ 113, 2); e. g. 
nann (prop, to do much) much, nannb in quantity, 
e) Pronouns and numerals, as nt (prop, there = at this 
place) here, nan here, hither, nnte, ©“’.n®, 33®, nST? once, 
twice, seven-times, \QQ-times, n“’:0 a second time, again 
Lev. 13, 5. 

3. Some adverbs are formed by the addition of the for¬ 
mative syllable D— to substantives, as Dpas and d:®8 truly 
(from jCit truth ); Dsn {by favor) gratis, (from in favor ); cpn 
vainly (from p“'n empty)-, Dali by day (from n1i); DSns for 
D3PB (from SPB twinkling) in a twinkling, suddenly. 

The termination fi— occurs also in the formation of substanti\es, 
e. g. b|6 ladder (from VSO) so that C—, C— are like (§ 85, 

63, 54), e. g. ol’'“TQ and Tii-iB ransom, XuTpov; Dstroa (with prep.) in a 
twinkling 2 Ch. 29, 36; hence these forms may be regarded as deno¬ 
minative nouns used adverbially. But others think that the O— is 
nothing else than an obsolete plural-ending of the noun (see § 87, 
and that these adverbs are properly nouns in the accusative plural, 
hence tSJOSt like as adv. in Ps. 58, 2, Bin like Iiat. gratis L e. 

gratiis. 
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4. Tliose forms which are very closely connected with the 
demonstrative pronoun may most naturally be regarded as 
primitive adverbs, having sprung from a combination of so- 
called demonstrative sounds. Some of these have since suffered 
great mutilations, whose extent however can nowhere be de¬ 
termined with certainty. Here belong e. g. TN then, l? so, 
IfS only, jrx truly (on all these adverbs v. Davies’ Heb. Lex.), 
but especially the interrogative n, e. g. iibn nonne? Dan num 
etiam? This n as well as the kindred article -n (v. § 35 , 
Rem. 1) comes undoubtedly from bn, as still used in Arabic 
and perhaps also meant in Heb. in Deut. 32, 6. 

This interrogative M receives,—1) before non gutturals with firm 
vowel generally Chate'ph-pS'thdch, as Suiari hast thou set? see examples 
in § 153, 2 (except in Lev. 10, 19);—2) usually with Pa'thach 

and Ddghe'sh forte (according to the original form bn, and hence like 
the article) before a letter that has Should, as num in via Ez. 

80, 30, "“bn Gen. 17, 17, 18, 21, 87, 32, or also with the Pa'thSch only, 
as in U"rn Gen. 80, 15, 27, 38;—3) with Pa'thach (and Ddghe'sh f. 
implicitum) before gutturals, as nban shall I go ? nnsn (art) thou? cttn 
num si; Judg. 6, 31, 12, 5, Neh. 6, 11 must be read cr.sn (not 'an); 
with cnan Num. 16, 22 the Massora means the article. Comp. Deut. 
80, 19, Eccl. 3, 21 and Delitzsch on the latter passage;—4) -with S‘ghol 
before gutturals that have Qd'mes or Chdteph Qd'mes as ■'::an nuns 
ego? nrnnn teas there? The place of this interrogative particle is always 
at the beginning of the clause. 

5. Some adverbs, involving a verbal idea, or at least (though 
really substantives) inclining to such an idea, admit also of 
verbal suffixes, especially those with Nun epenthetic (§ 58, 4); 
e. g. he (is) existing; I (am) not, he (is) not, iisniy 
he (is) yet, n2»N where art thou? i’j* where (is) he? The same 
applies to in and nan behold! (prop, here, here is), with suf¬ 
fixes ; as “iirn (in pause “’ran and •'aan) behold me (prop, here 
I am), 7i:P, ian behold him, !D:n behold us (m pause *0|n and 
’liin), Dzan, can. 


§ 101 . 

PEEPOSITIONS. 

1. The words, which by usage serve as prepositions, were 
originally substantives, and properly: 


17 
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d) Substantives in the accusative case and in the construct 
state, so that the noun governed by them is to be con¬ 
sidered as in the genitive, and it actually has in Ai'abic 
the genitive-ending (compare in German stalt dessen, kraft 
dessen, in Greek toutou Latin hujus ret causa 

or gratia, mantis instar)’, as (hinder part*) behind, 

after; !:¥ 5 <(side*) close by; (intermediate space, midst*) 
between; “ 1 ^ 3 , “133 (interval of space) behind, about; 
or with Chireq compag. (removal, want) besides; 
(purpose) on account of; bla {front-side, from bistia v. Ges. 
Lex. 8th ed.) but usually b'itt before, over against; is (part) 
from, out of; “753 (what is in front) before, over against; 
“ly (progress, duration*) during, until; by (upper part*) 
upon, over; 03 (connection, from the same stem DS3 comes 
also 31313 , tTa3b) with; nrh (under part*) under, in place of. 
b) Substantives in the construct state to be conceived how¬ 
ever as standing in the genitive depending on prefix pre¬ 
positions (espec. the inseparable): as ssb (in the face of) 
before; “'E3, “'Sb (to the mouth of, i. e. the command*) 
according to; bbJS (in the occasion of) on account of, lysb 
(for the purpose of) on account of. 

2. Substantives used adverbially, in this manner, are very 
apt to become prepositions; e. g. *'b33, 1’'S{3, 0Sk3 (with 
nought of) without; “liys (in duration of) during; ■''13, ■’’13 (for 
the requirement of) for, according to measure of. 

§ 102 . 

PREFIX PREPOSITIONS. 

1. Of the prepositions given in the preceding section Itt 
from, out of, is frequently written as a prefix (§ 99, 2), yet 
its Nun, assimilated to the following consonant, is still re¬ 
presented by the Daghe'sh forte in that consonant, as in 13^13 
from a forest. 

1 In these examples, the si^nilicatioD of the noun is put in parenthesis, 
and marked with an asterisk when it is still in use.—On a similar use of sub¬ 
stantives as prepositions in other languages, see W. Von Sumboldt iiber dia 
Eawisprache, Bd. III., p. 621. 
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Rem. The preposition "|a is used as follows. It stands apart generally 
only before the article (and always with Maqq'eph), as also 

here and there before softer letters, as Jer. 44. 18, ■'J3*p 1 Ch. 
6,18, and elsewhere in the later books (like the usage of the Aramaean)} 
there is besides a poetical form ■'la (comp. § 90, 3, a) and ■'la Is. SO, 11 
(comp. ■';K and ■'h?' § 103). Its form is mostly -a prefixed (as in B^a 
from blood) by means of Ddghe^sh forte which can be omitted only in 
letters that have Sh‘wd (according to § 20. 3, 6); with a following •; 
the a is usually contracted into ■'a e. g. ■'■T'a=^'T>a or ■'“i^a; before 
gutturals it becomes a (according to § 22, 1), e. g. D'jsa, aaaVbut also 
a (w. Dagh. f. impl.) before n and n, as in }r-1na, ni^na, Bina Gen. 14, 
23; so sometimes before 1 (§ 22, 5, Rem.). 

2. There are also three other prepositions, the most 
common in the language, which have been reduced by ab¬ 
breviation (§ 99, 2) to a single prefix consonant with Sh‘Tvd; 
viz.— 

a in, at, on, with, 
b towards, to, for, L. ad, 
a like, as, according to} 

On the pointing of these (inseparable) preBxes it is to be obseiwed 
that— 

a) The Sh‘w& mobile with which the above prefixes are usually pro¬ 
nounced has resulted from the disappearance of a short vowel, 
which therefore according to § 28, 1, 2 must return as soon as 
another Sh‘icd follows. Before simple Sh‘wa this vowel is ?, but be¬ 
fore Chateph, the vowel of the Chateph is taken e. g. “'"^sb for fruit, 
as a lion; and before feeble letters it follows the rules in 
§ 23, 2, and § 24, 1, a, e. g. •nasb for laxb, rrinn^'b. 

h) Before the article they usually displace the n and take its pointing, 
as 153 for ■jsrts in the garden. See full particulars in § 35, Rem. 2. 

C) Immediately before the tone-syUable, i. e. before monosyllables and 
words of two syllables that have the tone on the penultima, they 
take also Qa tnes (prob. as a lengthening of orig. d, comp. § 26, 3), 
hut only in the following cases,—a) b before the Infinitives which 
have the above-mentioned form, as nnb for to give, “plb for to judge, 


• Contrary to Gesenius’ and Rddiger’s learned derivation of 2 from r'''3, 
Aram, also *3 (therefore really in the liouse, in) or from between (Ewald,) 
Miihlav. and Volk in the 8th ed. of the Lex., following Bottcher, have recom¬ 
mended, and without doubt rightly, to regard the 2 (Arab, hi) as a softening 
of the Arab, /f (in). —5 arises first from bx and more remotely ftom a stem 
which means apptopinquavit, accessit (Arab. ’bl).—On 3, orig. a noun meaning 
atnoutU, kind (instar) see Lex. 


17* 
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r'lSi for to bear, except -when another word closely follows the 
Inf. (especially as its subject § 114, 2), placing it in a sort of constr. 
st. as in rcia Kura. 8, 19, rar: Gen. 16, 3;—?) before many pro¬ 
nominal forms, ~t 2 , r:':, fits, nisa like these, but specially always 
Daa, cab, caa; and cna. crb, era (see § 103, 2 );—y) b before mono¬ 
syllables or nouns accented on the first syllable, e. g. “E5 ns mouth 
to mouth 2 K. 10, 21, c'cb cc ^'a between water and water Gen. 
1 , 6, in both cases before the great pause; observe in the instmctiTe 
example in Dent. 17, 8 that the punctuation b requires at least the 
small pause after it; in Is. 28, 10 and 13 the b stands in the double 
repetition before the small and the smaller distmetives.—5) in certain 
standing expressions, which have become adverbial as nsb to eter¬ 
nity, abb in multitude, naab tn security, nsib to perpetuity, but 
o'rsj nsft to all eternity Is. 34, 10. ^ 

d) With the interrogative no we have naa by what? naa how much? 
ncS (Job 7, 20 ncS, l Sam. 1, 8, freS, all Milel therefore d in the 
tone is lengthened to d) for what? why? Before the gnttnrals it, 
n. S nab (Milrd) is used to avoid hiatus instead of ns!; but before 
the n we find also neb. Before non-gutturals is found nsb Ps. 42, 
10, 43, 2 (immediately after a tone-syllable). 

Bern. The divine name n'n-., which has not its own original 
vowels (probably nil^), but those of “'jbx (see Lexicon under the 
word), takes the prefixes also after the manner of as nin^b, 
n;n'’3, ni^rja (because the Jews read in these cases 


§ 103 . 

PEEPOSITIONS WITH SUFFIXES AND IN PLURAL FORM. 

1. So far as all prepositions were originally nouns in the 
accusative (§ 101), they are also united with the suffixes of 
nouns (§ 91, 1, 2), as (at my side) hy me, ■'m (in my 
proximity) with me, Dnnri (in their place) instead of them 
(like L. mea causa, on my account). 

Bern. 1. The preposition rw near, teith (from v. Lex. s. v. 
niK II.), is distinguished from ntt (the sign of the definite accusative, 
see § 117, 2) when suffixes are added, by the difference of pointing, the 
former making "’PS, "PS, while the latter retains its original 

o before the so-called light suffixes as "’nit me, Tjrk, TiPst t/we, irit him, 
writ her; !i;rx tis, but Bcr^ you, crit and enrs them. Yet in 
later books, particularly in the books of Kings and in Jeremiah and 
Exekiel, this rs with is at times incorrectly inflected ■'rit, crit. 

2. The preposition C5 with (st. BUS) takes QaTtnep (pretonic) before 
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CS and cfi, in order that the doubling of the Mem may be distinctly 
heard, as in »?as, onas (for which however OHS usually stands). In 
the first person, besides ■'as we find 

3. It is but seldom that prepositions take the verbal-suffixes, as 
“'inrin 2 Sam. 22, 37, 40, 48 (for which we find 'nnn in Ps. 18, 37, 40, 
48), ."linrn Gen. 2, 21, and ■'3^53 Ps. 139, 11 (perh. for the sake of 
rhyming with ■’58*1101). But in these cases the form of the suffix may 
perhaps be accounted for in this way, that the idea of direction 
whither is implied, so ttnder-me-ward 2 Sam. as above (also 

•'nnia under me), napfin in its place (‘he put fiesh ia-to its place’), ■’j'isB 
hither around me. 

2 . There is a tendency to obviate the extreme brevity and 
lightness of the forms resulting from the union of the prefix 
prepositions (§ 102) with the suffixes, especially with the 
shorter ones, by lengthening the preposition. Hence to 3 is 
appended the syllable ia, and ■jia is doubled into listt (for 
prop. L. a parte, from the side of—), and for a and b we have 
at least ^ and b with full vowel (§ 102, 2, a and c). 


a) b with suffixes: 


Sing. 

1. ■’b fo me. 

2 [m. ¥(b, nab, in pause -ibl to 


\m. ¥(b 

i/-- 

\m. i 

V. n 


■ib to him. 
nb to her. 


\thee. 


Plur. 

to us. 

n?b, 

onb, nianb, poeb.-iari 
)ny nsnb 


\to you. 


^ Even Rodiger denies altogether that ‘isS may stand also for the sing, 
■ib. But this question must now be decidedly answered in the affirmative, since 
the Phoenician suffix of the 3. fern. sing, in B is generally recognized as ana¬ 
logous to the Hebrew suffixes in “iB (comp. Schroder Phoniz. Sprache p. 153 
and p. 154, Schlottmann’s explanation of this B), To be sure in places like 
Gen. 9, 26, ff. Deut. 33, 2, Is. 30, 5, Ps. 78, 10, iBb jg better explained as 
plural (in reference to collective nouns); but in Is. 44, 15 and 53, 8 its ex¬ 
planation as plural would be an extremely forced one. Besides there would 
remain Ps. 11, 7 and ■'B’BB as well as ■ia^'bs, the latter oecuring three 

times. Job 20, 23, 27, 23 (also l''b3) and especially 22, 2. In all these places 
we can avoid the worst exegetic artifices by recognizing simply a singular 
suffix (=t’:b, T'b5). 

** The form ‘clb usually signifies therefor*. 
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a takes suffixes in the same manner, except that for the 
Zd person plur. we have n“3, nfiha, also ca and the fern. 
n?na also 15 times jna; but only in 1 Sam. 30, 7, Is. 38.16, 
Ezek. 42, 14 ‘ina. 


Sing. 


as I. 

as thou. 


?iiaaj 


g [ffj. >inira as he. 
*[/■. nitja as she. 


1) a with suffixes: 


Plur, 

ijiSaa as we. 

f 

oaa, seldom DaiTsal 

= las ye. 


nna [ana] onlKa' 
[inajnina ' ^ 


as they. 


c) ia with suffixes: 

Sing. Plur. 

1. •'SB'D, poet. t|tt, in pause siSBtt from us. 

■’aa from me. 

« im. in p. sraal , oattl 

{f. Siaa ’ ’ j/roOT/Aetf. .j^^j/roOT you. 

I m. siaaa, poet, in pause finiib, ona, nana, poet.ansa, 

[^insa or insa] from him. 

/.riMa from her. inM, njha 

Bern. The syllable l‘a (in Arabic ma Ka=Heb. (TO lohat) in ■'J'las 
(prop, according to what I for as I), is in poetry appended to the three 
simple prefixes 3, 3, h, even without suffixes, so that “iaa, 'ia?, ‘ab 
appear as independent words equivalent to a, a, h. In this case, poetry 
distinguishes itself from prose by longer forms; in the case of on the 
other hand it has adopted the shorter ones, resembling the Syriac. 

The above bracketed form cna stands only in 2 Kings 17, 15 (in 
pause); ina (or ins) only in Ez. 18, U. Comp. Frendsdorff, Massora 
magna, p. 234 if.—For D5S (so formerly in this grammar) as ye, must 
be read c:a according to the express testimony of Kimchi (comp, also 
Baer on Job 16, 4). 

The preposition (see § 102, 1, Bern.) with suff. makes sirs’: from 
him, which comes from sin-Wn (according to § 19, 2), and is identical 


from. 

them. 


• The use of "’3 for here is simply for euphony, (comp, above No. 1 
Ecm. 3). ■’3ia| written defectively only in the Pentateuch. 
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in form with from us, which comes from The form njBB 

alwajrs stands without MappVq, and comes from n"353B. The bracketed 
form !in:a for which Baer after Kimchi et al. writes inip is found 
only in Ps. 68, 24 and is perhaps rather a substanlive—share (v. Delitzsch 
in loc.).—"jpa (in printed editions, in MSS. however "(ria) is found only 
£z. 16, 47, 52. 

3. Several of these prepositions, especially those ■which 
express relations of space and time, are properly plural 
nouns, like the Germ, wegen or the Eng. besides (for the 
reason of this, see § 119, 2, E.),” and are therefore joined 
with the pronominal suffixes, in the form of the plural con¬ 
struct state just like plural nouns (§ 91, 2). Such are— 

"ins, more frequently (prop, hinder parts) behind, 

after, with suff. always thus: •'nns behind me, ^■'nns behind 
thee, T’^ns, etc. 

”bs, poet, also “'Vs (regions, directions) towards, to, with 
suff. always *'bs to me, ?i'’5s, “l“’Vs, DD‘’Vs, Dn'’Vs (also defect. 
onbs), for which latter also poet. ‘ila''5s (Ps. 2, 5). 

'j''3 (interval) between, to which tli^ suff. which have a 
singular sense are joined, thus: “'jis, etc. (Gen. 16, 5 

t|‘'?‘’ 3 but the second Yddh has been rendered critically doubt¬ 
ful by a dot; •i‘’:“’3 occurs three times, but it is only Masso- 
retic Q’rSiox ■i5''3, which is found e. g. Gen. 30, 36). On the 
other hand the suffixes that signify a plural are added to the 
plur. ^ 3*13 or n'3‘’3, thus '13‘’;“'3, B3“'3“'3, Dn‘’3“’3, also >i3‘'r)i3'3, 
Dn‘i3“'3 (c— also sometimes elsewhere to the plur. noun to 
avoid too long forms). Cf. § 91, 3, Eem. 

S'SD (circuit) around, with suffixes always in the plural 
form, partly masculine ?i‘’3*’3D, ‘l‘’3‘’3p etc., partly, and more 
frequently feminine r“i3“'3p surroundings with suff. ‘'n“i3‘'3p 
around me, nin3“'3p, Dn'’n3“'3p. 


■ The Babylonian grammarians wanted to distinguish the last from the 3d 
sing, by writing it 13Ba from us, but Ibn Ezra justly objected. 

J Some of these words, which come from stems ri'b, viz., ■'b!*, ibr, -ns, 
may certainly be traced back to singular forms like “’Vs, ■’’i;; and are 
therefore more probably to be regarded as only apparent plurals. 
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“I? {progress, duration, from n*;!:?) as far as, unto, pltir., *^5 
(poet.), but with suff. even in prose always ■'‘jy, 
n*iy, op'i'iy (with Qa'me^ in the secondary tone) Job 32, 12. 

“by upon, over {constr. st. of by what is above, from Hby to 
go up), plur. ■’by (poet.), but with suff. also in prose always 
Vjy, Jisby, i^by, n‘’|y, on^by, for which •itt‘’by is also often used 
in poetry. On the use of the latter in the sing, see above 2, ar, 
Note 

nnn under (prop, what is beneath), in plur. with suff. 
■•ririn, onijjnn, onnn (see Dni'3'>3 above). 

§ 104. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Tbe conjunctions serve to connect words and sentences, 
and to express their relations to each other.—Such are 

a) Original pronouns, as the demonstrative *’3 fAa/, because, for. 

b) Original substantives, which afterwards became pronouns 
or adverbs e. g. ‘IBS (s. § 36), which serves partly as 
general expression of the idea of relation, partly as rela¬ 
tive pronoun (= qui, quae, quod) ; farther bs {nothing) that 
not; (perhaps literally turning off, from niB) that not, 
lest (the Greek prohibitivum) etc. Also substantives 
used adverbially with prepositions e. g. D-iBa (in not-yet) 
before that (for which also BpBB). On the combination 
of two conjunctions to express complicated ideas (e. g. 

to this comes, that—yea more that) t. syntax. 

c) Prepositions, which by the addition of the conjunctions 
ITM and •’3 are reduced to the idea of one conjunction; 
e. g. IBS 1?^ because (from ly^ account of), prop, on ac¬ 
count that, “IBS ins after that, 18S3 according as (IBS 
and 3), ■’3 ajsy and IBS 3^? {in consequence that) because. 
The preposition may still be employed in this manner, 
even when the conjunction is omitted, e. g. by (for by 
IBS) although, Job 16, 17. 

So at least according to the logic of our language; it would however 
he more correct to say that instead of the intermediate the whole 
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following sentence has one substantive idea, governed directly hy the 
preposition. In like manner, all prepositions prefixed to the Infinitive 
may be rendered in English as conjunctions (§ 114, 2) with the 
finite verb. 

2. Even those little words which are no longer in use 
except as conjunctions, and which are in more or less of 
obscurity as to their formation, or original signification, may 
be considered throughout as remainders of original nouns, 
such as is (prop, tvill, choice, from nis to desire, comp. Prov. 
31, 4) or, like Lat. vel, ve, from velle; of doubtful origin 
are ON when, also or (before the second member of a double 
question) !]i{ also and others. Even the only prefix con¬ 
junction 1 (and) seems to have come from a stem meaning to 
add ov join; comp. Davies’ Heb. Lex. under 11. 

NB. The pointing of the conjunction 1 is in many respects ana¬ 
logous to that of the prefixes ^ 3, (§ 102, 2), but as a feeble letter 

it has some peculiarities:— 

a) Usually it has simple ShHoS (I). 

b) Before words beginning with a guttural and a composite Sh*wd, it 

takes the vowel with which the Sh'wa is compounded (according to 
§ 28, 2), as Bsni and be thou wise, B''‘i355 and slaves, Utsi and force, 
isKI and eat thou, “'Vrj and sickness. But God, with I is con¬ 
tracted into 'rtiso etc. In cases like “IXSJ Job 4, 2 comp. 

§ 28, 2. 

c) Before words whose first consonant has simple Sh'wa (excepting the 
cases under d), Waw becomes the vowel u, as and to all, 
and even before a Chate'ph (under letters not guttural), as ant^ Gen. 
8, 12 (comp. § 10, 2, Bern. b). It is also sounded thus (yet with 
the exception of the cases under e) before its cognate labials a, u, B; 
as tibsi. 

d) Before Waw takes CMreq, as in •'fT'i and he was (for •'fy)’', accord¬ 
ing to § 24, 1, a); on the peculiar punctuation of 1 copulative before 
forms with initial Sh‘wci from to be and fW to' live, as Dn‘'^n|! 
Josh. 8, 4, n'n* Gen. SO, 7, comp. § 63, Bern, 6. 

e) Immediately before the tone-syllable, it often takes Qdmef, like a, 

3, h (§ 102 , 2, c), yet chiefly only at the end of a clause, e. g. 2 K. 
7, 4 (BB 53n«; and 'ura;), Buth 3, 3 (nab'), Ps. lo, is (saj), 

2 Sam. 13, 26 (sib”'), 1 Sam. 0, 4 (ukj), Ez. 47, 9 (‘'flj); comp, also 
(with Tiphchd) Gen. 33, 13, 2 Sara. 16,12. Begulai-ly the 1 copulative 
stands with Qdmes, when it serves to unite two nouns, which have 
the same generic idea, and thus in their combination present only 
one move comprehensive idea. It is also here however a condition tliat 
the 1 shall stand immediately before the tone syllable, e. g. inaj flniJ 
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Oen. 1 , 2, rt'B; ei’’ 8 , 2? (see also examples above); 6|ti3 art) Ex. 
86,3; nbt ns so and so, ti; r-SS Ps. 96, 7,10,, t)Wi asni Ps. 76,7; even 
nej; onv-wri) ni G.n. 7, w, i K. si, I'o, snsinih^ Est^ 

1 , 8 (at the end of the verse); also with 3 words as in n^) nn?) “ini| 
Is. 84, 17. It is otherwise when the word stands in close connection 
with the following, e. g. na Vj;' tt}'!)'] Ps. 87, 5. From the same 
rhythmical reason the ) (not )) stands with certain monosyllabic 
words, whose nature is to lean upon the following, as nt*], rgi, 66'J, 
B3) and others. 


§ 105 . 

INTERJECTIONS. 

1 . Among the interjections there are (as in all other 
languages) some merely natural sounds, or as it were, vocal 
movements, called forth by some impression, or sensation, 
as (“nns, ON ah! riitn ho! aha! on hush! But ^in, '»iN woe! is 
an original noun and belongs therefore to No. 2. 

2. Others, however, were borrowed from other parts of 
speech, and became inte^ections only by use in animated 
discourse, as in or nan behold! (prop, here)', nsV lo! (prop. 
see, Imp. of ns'l); nah, plur. !ian (prop, give, Imp. of snj) 
forcomeoji.'§62,’E.2 (L. age, agile)', To'i (also in Judg. 
19, 13), fob (prop, go ye. Imp. of Ifbn) go to! come on!^ 

far be it! (prop, ad profanum!), ‘’3 (for “lys entreaty) I beseech, 
prithee! (for/pray thee), M3 now! (cf. Ethiop. nad, prop, hither, 
but also come on!) a particle of incitement and entreaty 
(which is put after the expression it belongs to).* 

1 and nsb stand connected, in this fonn, also with the feminine 
and with the plural, which shows that they have quite assumed the nature of 
interjections. 

2 The particle K) serves to express the most various shades of thought, 

which are exhibited in various places in the Sjuitax. A short statement must 
here suffice, tt: stands— a) after the Imp. in commanding as well as in en¬ 
treating (§ 110, 1); — 6) after the Imp/, in the first as well as in the third 
person (§ 108, 1, b, and § 109, 1, 1); —c) once after the Per/. (§ 106, 3 in foot 
Note); — d) after various particles, as NlTlin behold now, particularly with con¬ 
junctions, as HJ'bs not pray (ne guaesto), 1/ now, eirrore, if, with a 

courteous or modest hesitation.— In courteous discourse this particle is used 
in redundance, as in Gen. 18, 3; 19, 7,19; 50, 17. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

I. Syntax of the Verb. 

A. The Moods and Tenses.^ 

§ 106 . 

THE PERFECT. 

The Perfect expresses a completed action, event or state, 
whether real or supposed, past, present or future. Treated 
more in detail, it is used : — 

V 

1. To indicate past actions, events or states that after a 
. shorter or longer duration have been fully completed. 

a') It corresponds to the Latin and the German Perfect in 
affirmations, negations, confirmations, questions, etc. E. 
g. Gen. 18, 16. Then Sarah denied, saying, I have not 
laughed (”'npn3 ....; he said, nay, hut thou hast 

laughed (Plpns); 3, 11 ^ T'Jn ’p Who has declared to 
thee ...? Cf. 3, 13, 14, 17, 22. So also in reference to 
some indefinite point of time past. Isa. 66, 8 Who hath 
{ever') heard such a thing (riND J?pfy-''Q) ? 

Rem. In contrast with the Perfect used to emphasize a fuily com- 
pieted event, the Imperfect is, not infrequently, employed to express 
what is still future, e. g. Josh. 1, 6 os Z was ('r'’'n) with Moses, so 1 will 
be wUh thee (n:nK) ; 1, 17; Ex. 10, 14; Deut. 32, 21; 1 Ki. 2, 38 ; Isa. 46, 
4, 11; Joel 2, 2 1 Eccl. 1,9. 


» Cf. survey of the Hebr. Moods and Tenses, § 40; general characteristics 
of the Perfect and the Imperfect, § 47, foot-note; furthermore Driver The Use of 
the Tenses in Hebrew (Oxford, 2d Ed. 1881); Bennett Notes on the Use of the 
Hebrew Tenses (“ Hebraica” 1886, vol. II., III.). 
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6) It is used as a simple tempus historicum (correspondmg 
to the Greek Aorist') in narrating past events. E. g. Gen. 
4, 4 and Abel brought etc.; 7, 20 the waters pre¬ 
vailed etc.; Job 1, 1 There was a man C'N) 

in the land of Uz. etc.: thus also in narrating repeated 
events. 1 Sam. 18, 30. 

Rem. As seen from the foregoing, the historical present is used as a 
basis for the whole narrative (Job 1, 1; cf. Dan. 2, 1), or of independent 
sentences (Gen. 7. 11,13), while in coordinate sentences it is the case 
regularly only when the verb is separated from 1 copulative by one or 
. more words (cf. above Gen. 4, 4; 7,20). Otherwise according to § 111, 1, 
the narration is continued by means of the Imperfect consecutive. The 
direct coalescence of the historical Pert with 1 copulative (not to be con¬ 
founded with the Perfect consec., § 112), corresponds rather to the 
Aramaic syntax (cf. Kautzsch Gram, des Bibl. Aratn. § 71,1, b); for the 
doubtful examples in older texts vid. § 112, 6. 
c) It expresses actions, etc., already completed at the begin¬ 
ning of other past actions (_Pluperfect). E. g. 1 Sam. 

28, 3 Samuel was (long ago) dead^ . And Saul 

had put away the necromancers .... out of the land (_-''Cn). 
These ttvo seemingly parenthetical remarks are explana¬ 
tory. referring to the narrative beginning with verse 6. 
Cf. 9, 15 ; Gen. 20, 18 (for Jehovah had. etc); 27, 30 : 31, 
19, 34: in negative predicates Gen. 2, 5 for Jehovah had 
not caused it to rain, etc. Thus especially frequent (as a 
matter of course) in relative, causal, and temporal clauses, 
preceded in the governing clause by a tense relating to 
the past. E. g. Gen. 2, 2 and he rested ... from all his 
work which he had made ("t’^) ; 7, 9; 19, 27. etc.; 29, 

10 when Jacob had seen Rachel (”N'' ""w N?). Jacob 

went near, etc.; similarly iu inverted temporal clauses 
(vid. the last) Gen. 24, 15 : 27, 30, etc. 

2. To indicate actions, events or states which, though 
completed in the past, are still in force (indicated usually 
by the Present). 

^ Incorrectly in the Vulgate : Samuel autem luortuus est. . .. et Saul ab- 
stulit magos, etc. 
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а) It is used to express events long ago fulfilled, or states 

and attributes long ago assumed, which are nevertheless 
true of the present (Perf. Praesens) ; e. g. Ps. 10, 11: 
VJS Tnpn he has hidden his face (and still keeps it hid¬ 
den). Here belong many Perfects (to indicate states 
or attributes) which in German are rendered only by the 
present or (in the oases mentioned in 1. c) by the Imper¬ 
fect. Thus ''PyT I hnow (J hav.e learned from experi¬ 
ence') Job 9, 2 ; 10,13 ; fr6 I hnow not Gen. 4, 9, etc. 
(but Gen. 28, 16, Num. 22, 34 owing to context I knew 
not) ; I remember Job. 21, 6 ; ]ND he refuses Ex. 7, 

14; my heart exults, ’Pnpto I rejoice 1 Sam. 2, 1; 
tt/jpa he seeks Isa. 1, 12; imp I wait Gen. 49, 18; ’Pl^Sn 
I delight Ps. 40, 9 (mostly negative, Isa. 1, 11); ’PpriK 
I love Gen. 27, 4 ; TlXJto I hate Ps. 31, 7 ; ’HOKp I reject 
Amos 5, 21; ijlsyn they abhor me Job 30, 10 ; ’Rnpa 
I trust Ps. 25, 2; 'n’pn I seek refuge Ps. 31, 2; ’RplS 

1 am righteous Job 34, 5. Furthermore : thou art 

great Ps. 104, 1; ’njpp I am insignificant Gen. 32, 11; 
’inpl they are high Isa. 55, 9; ipm they are distant Job 30, 
10; I am old Gen. 18, 13 ; ’nyr I am weary Ps. 

6, 7 ; ipyaiy I am full Isa. 1, 11, etc.* 

Rem. To this category belong also the Perfects after Ex. 

10, 3 turn long hast thou (already) turned (and art still refusing . . . i. e. 
h(m long wilt thou refuse)'! Ps. 80, 5; Prov. 1, 22 (coordinated with the 
Impf.), also after njS— \y_ Ex. 16, 28; Hah. 1, 2. 

б) It is used to describe actions, which are just now 
taking place, but which are still to be represented 
as being, in the mind of the speaker, already com¬ 
pleted. E. g. iria'in / lift up (sc. the hand in an oath) 

• Gen. 14, 22; '•nyiiy;? I .swear 3%v. 22,5; ’psyi I advise 

2 Sam. 17,11 (but v. 16 in another context /Aavc advised)-, 
ipipX I say (affirm) Job 9, 22; 32, 10. 

^ Cf« fioviy odif TnefflXTiil 6t8a, eoixa, SeSopKat Ktypaya ; in T« rf\mKa, 

:iyain}«a. 
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e) It is used to describe past, but ever recurring actions, 
statements of general experience (Greek Gnomic Aorist). 
E. g. Ps. 9, 11 thou Jehovah, hast not forsaken 
them that seek thee. Cf. v. 13 ; 10, 3 ; 119 40 ; Gen. 49, 

11 (D3?). 

Rem. In almost all cases referred to in No. 2 (the Perfect translated 
as Present), the Impf. may with equal propriety be used, according as the 
action is viewed not as already completed, but as still going on or yet in 
the future and hence still incomplete (vid. § 107 preliminary Remark). 
We find accordingly in nearly the same sense 'PlbS' I cannot Ps. 40, 
13, and SjlS xb Gen. 31, 35. Hence the frequent use of the Impf. cor¬ 
responding to such Perfects in historical or prophetic parallelism; e. g. 
Isa. 5, 12; Ps. 2, 1 sq.; Prov. 1, 22; Job 3, 17. 

3. To indicate future actions when expressly viewed by 
the speaker as completed or as good as completed. 

а) in agreements or stipulated assurances (again correspond¬ 
ing to the present). E. g. Gen. ^ Cr'HJ) thee 

the field, cf. v. 13 ; 48, 22; so also in assurances on the 
part of God (Gen. 1, 29 ; 15, 18 ; 17, 20 ; Judg. 1, 2). 

б) to express undoubted events, hence represented in the mind 

of the speaker as already completed (JPerf, confidentiae') ; 
e. g. Num. 17, 27 ’'VJ J * ]n behold, we die, 

we ferish, we all perish. Gen. 30, 13; Isa. 6, 5(''n''p1J 
I am undone !) '■; Prov. 4, 2 ; likewise in questions Gen. 
18, 12 ; Num. 17, 28 ; 23, 10 ; Judg. 9, 9, 11 ; 2 K. 20, 
9 (rj^n—shall it go?y, Zech. 4, 10(?); Prov. 22, 20.® 
This use of the Perfect is most frequently found in pro¬ 
phecies ; the prophet imagines himself so vividly in the 
future that the prophecy is regarded as already fulfilled ; 


^ Cf. the similar use ofoAuAa Iliad IS, 128) and peril.' For the 

use of a Perfect in conditional clauses that really belongs here, cf. No. 4. 

^ In Gen. 40,14 a Perf. confidentiae (after DX '3 as in 2 K. S, 20; 23, 9) oc¬ 
curs also as the expression of an ardent desire that may be fulfilled {but think of 
me, etc.). Nevertheless neither this example nor the use of a Perf. in wishes and 
imprecations in Arabic justifies our admittance in Hebrew of a so-called precative 
Perfect; render, moreover Job 21,16; 22,18 the counsel of the wicked is far from 
me (cf. Driver Hebrew Tenses, p. 29 sq.). 
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e. g. Isa. 5, 13 therefore my people are gone into exile 
9, 1 sq.; 10, 28; 11, 9 (after as frequently 
as otherwise) ; 19, 7 ; Job 5, 20. In the further contin¬ 
uation of the discourse or parallelism, the Imperfect 
occasionally alternates with this Perfect. 
c) to express actions or events represented as completed in 
the future (Futurum exactum) ; e. g. Isa. 4, 4 yni OX 
when he has washed — shall have washed (Impf. in coordi¬ 
nated clause) ; 6, 11 (after OX nyx ly as also frequently 
after temporal conjunctions); Mic. 5, 2 (nn^j); Gen. 43, 
14 “lt7'X3 ’JXI hut I, if I be bereaved (orbus 

fuero') ... I am bereaved (expressing despairing resigna¬ 
tion ; cf. Prov. 23, 15 ; Esth. 4, 16). 

4. To indicate deeds or events represented, not as really 
completed in the past, but only as possible (most closely 
corresponding to the Latin Pluperfect); e. g. Gen. 31, 42 
except the God of my father .... had been with me, thou 
hadst sent me away empty (''ji^n^iy'); 43, 10; Num. 22, 33; 
Judg. 13, 23; 14, 18; 1 SamVl3, 13 (pnn); 2 K. 13, 19; 
oftener after OJfi?? very easily, almost, Gen. 26,10 ; Ps. 73, 2; 
94, 17; 119, 87; Prov. 5, 14; Job 3, 13; 23, 10 (’J:"?); 
Ruth 1, 12 (if I thought, etc., cf. 2 K. 7, 4) in Isa. 1, 9 OyoD 
is attracted, contrarj’- to the accent, to the following. It is 
used, moreover, to express an unfulfilled wish Num. 14, 2 
’Ijnp 0, that we had died {h with Impf. would be 0, that 
we might die; 1 Sam. 14, 30); finally also in deliberative 
questions Gen. 21, 7 ’P who would have said f (^quis dixe- 


ritf'). 


§ lOT. 


THE IMPERFECT.* 


The Imperfect, as distinguished from the Perfect, ex¬ 
presses incomplete actions, events or states, whether pres- 


* Cf. Dietrich on the character of the Hebr. Future (Abhandl. zur hebr. Gr., 
Lpz.j ld46f p. 93 sq.)' 
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ent, past or future, whether considered as real, supposed 
or eventually to occur. An action, etc., is said to he un¬ 
completed (a) when considered as nascent, or employed 
in reiterations, and so not finally accomplished; (6) when 
not yet begun (as in describing future events); (e) when 
its beginning is represented as subjective or desired and 
hence possible (modal use of Impf.). Hence the Imper¬ 
fect stands: — 

1. In the sphere of the past : 

a) To express actions, etc., lasting for a longer or shorter 
time’; e. g. Gen. 2 . 6 and a mist (continuall)') arose 
(n^y,!); 2 , 25; 37 , 7 ; 48 , 10; Ex. 1 , 12; 8 , 20; 15 , 6, 
12,14,15 ; Num. 23 , 7 ; Judg. 2 , 1 ; 5 , 8 ; 1 Sam. 13 , 17 sq.; 
2 Sam. 2 , 28 ; 23 , 10 ; 1 K. 3 , 4 ; 7 , 8 ; 21 , 6, Jer. 13 , 7 ; 
Isa. 1 , 21; 6 , 4 (N^S/.); 17 , 10 sq.; 51 , 2a; Ps. 18 , 7, 14, 
17 sq., 38 sq., 32 , 4, 5 ( ); 47 , 5; 68 , 10, 12; 

104 , 6 sq.; 106 , 19; 107 , 18, 29; 139, 13; Job 3 , 3, 11; 
4 , 12, 15 sq., 10 , 10 sq. ; 15 , 7 sq. — frequently exchanged 
for the Perfect or continued with the Imperf. conseciiti- 
vum? 

Rem. 1. The Imperfect often follows the particles tK then, O';;!? not 
yet, D1B3 before,until; e. g. Ex. 15, 1 then sang 

Moses, etc., Num. 21, 17; Deut. 4, 41; Josh. 10, 12; 1 K. 3, 16; Ps. 126, 2 ; 
Job 38, 21 (the Perfect follows tS when neither the gradual fulfillment 
nor the duration of an action in the past, but its actuality, is emphasized ; 
e. g. Gen. 4, 26 bniH tx then began, etc., 49, 4; Ex. 15, 15; Josh. 22, 31; 
Judg. 5, 11; Ps. 89, 20 ’); after D'lp it is found in Gen. 19, 4 '0 

before they had lain down; 2 , 5; 24, 45; 1 Sam. 3, 3,7, throughout in sense 
of Pluperfect, (also in Gen. 24, 15 in place of the Perf. n^3 according to 


* Cf. Moabite stone lineS, 71X1X3 Btr33 'll!’' "3 for Chemoshwas displeased 
with his land. 

® According to the Massora, such Imperfects occur in Isa. 10, 13 bis (where 
1’PXl could aisobe I habitually remove, etc.) 48,3; 57, 17; Ps. 18, 38;al8o(§49,2) 
Ezek. 16, 10; 2 Sam. 1, 10. Elsewhere 1 for 1 (=Imperf. consec.) is doubtless an 
arbitrary correction to express historical assertions as promises; cf. Isa. 42, 6; 61, 
2 bis; 63, 3 sq., and note to § 53, 3, Rem. 6. 

• After 7X then (to express future events) we naturally find the Imperf. in 
a future sense; Gen, 24, 41; Ex. 12, 48; Mic. 3, 4; Zepb. 3,9; Ps. 2, 5; 51, 21. 
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V. 45 the Imperf. could be used; as also In 1 Sam. 3, 7 where especially an 
Imperf. is coordinated to jn'); after (for which only is some¬ 
times used. Ex. 12, 34; Josh. 3, 1), e. g. Jer. 1, 5 SXn '03 before thou 
earnest forth; Gen. 27, 33; 37, 18; Ruth 3, 14 (also Ps. 90, 2, where 
instead of nV the Imperf. may be meant; cf. Wellhausen on 2 Sam. 3, 
2); after —1^’, Josh. 10, 13; Ps. 73, 17 (until I entered) ; 2 Chr. 29, 34 (but 
with Perf. Josh. 2, 221. ‘ 

2. Driver (Tenses p. 32) correctly states the marked difference 
between the Participle as the expression of simple duration, and the Im¬ 
perfect as the expression of progressive duration (present, past or future). 
Thus the sentenee Si” "'nj) (Gen. 2, 10) represents the river of Eden as 
flowing in a steady, unbroken stream, the T!3' immediately following^ 
however, as continuously accomplishing the division of its waters; like¬ 
wise TlSi’ ’ Gen. 2, 6 represents the ever-rising mists, and kSo’. ^ 

the ever-rising smoke. Such actions, etc., moreover, as can in themselves 
be regarded as complete, or indeed as momentary, are distributed by the 
Imperfect so as to bring out the idea of recurrency; thus lD.J?'73n Ex. 15, 
12 pictures the plunging and leaping of the Egyptians in their drowning, 
Num. 23, 7 pictures the journey station by station. 

b) to express actions, etc., regularly or occasionally repeated 
in the past (modus rei repetitae), e. g. Job 1, 5 thus Job did 
(niyy.'') continually (sc. after each feast of his sons); 4, 3 
sq.: 22, 6 sq.; 23, 11; 29, 7, 9, 12 sq.; Gen. 6, 4; 29, 2; 30, 
38, 42 ; 31, 39 (I customarily paid you); Judg. 6, 4 ; 14, 
10 ; 21, 25 ; 1 Sam. 1, 7 ; 2, 22 ; 9, 9 ; 13, 19 ; 27, 9 ; 2 
Sam. 1, 22; 12, 3 ; 13, 18; 1 K. 5, 25 (an annually re¬ 
peated duty) ; 10, 5 ; 13, 33 ; 14, 28 ; 2 K. 4, 8 : 13, 20 ; 
25, 14; Jer. 36, 23 ; Ps. 42, 5 ; 44, 3 ; 78, 15, 40 ; 103, 7 ; 
Est. 2, 14. 

2. In the sphere of the present : 

a) to express actions, events or states ^ lasting for a longer 
or shorter time, e. g. Gen. 37, 15 K/j?2n“no what seekest 
thou? 19, 19 I could not; 24, 50; 31, 35 ; Isa. 

1, 13 ; Gen. 2, 10 ; 24, 31; 1 Sam. 1, 8; 11, 5 ; 1 K. 3, 


' As after TX, the Imperfect, by reason of the context, can also have a future 
sense after Dip, ''^3, and -IJ*. 2 K. 2, 9; Isa. 65. 24; Job 10, 21; after 
in Isa. 23, 14; it occurs in Ex. 10, 7 in the sense of the present after 

® The distinction between repeated actions and those of duration cannot 
always be given with certainty; some of the examples under 2 a could also be 
included tmder 2 b. 
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7 ; Ps. 2, 2. Likewise also to express experiences that are 
of value for all times, hence for every moment, e. g. 
Prov. 15, 20 a wise son maheth a glad father ; it is espe¬ 
cially frequent in Job and in Proverbs; it occurs in a 
question in Job 4, 17 shall mortal man he more just than 
God? in a negative sentence in Job 4, 18, etc. 

5) to express actions, etc., that can be repeated at any time, 
at the present, or on stated occasions (cf. 1, J) ; e. g. Deut. 
1, 44 as bees (are accustomed to) do ; Gen. 6, 21; 32, 33 ; 43, 
32 ; Judg. 11, 40 ; 1 Sam. 2, 8 ; 20, 2; Isa. 1, 23; 3, 16; 
Ps. 1, 3. Furthermore it is so used in experiences (2, «) 
which can be renewed at any time, e. g. Ex. 23, 8 the bribe 
blindeth (111;’.) the wise, etc.; Gen. 2, 24; 22,14; Isa. 
32, 6 ; Mai. 1, 6 ; Job 2, 4, etc. Here belongs also the 
Imperfect in relative clauses (g-. v.), as in Gen. 49, 27 
Benjamin is 3t<T a ravenous wolf (prop, a ■ wolf 

which is accustomed to rob'). Cf. finally the forms 1DN'' 
it is usuallg said (to introduce a proverbial expression) 
Gen. 10, 9; 22, 14 al.; p it is not customarg 

to do so (hence must not, shall not be done, vid. No. 4, 5 3) 
Gen. 29, 26 ; 20, 9;, 34, 7; 2 Sam. 13, 12. 

c) to describe actions, etc., that strictly considered are al¬ 
ready completed, but are regarded as extending to the 
present or as still in operation ; e. g. Gen. 32, 30 where¬ 
fore dost thou ask after my name? 44, 7 ; Ex. 

5, 15 ; 2 Sam. 16, 9. The Perfect is also correct in such 
cases, and sometimes appears in the same passage with 
the Imperfect, Job 1, 7 (2, 2) N2n whence comest 
thou? but Gen. 16, 8 (cf. 42, 7) riNn whence 

earnest thou ? With the Imperfect the event is regarded as 
still in its last stage, with the Perfect as completely done. 

3. In the sphere of the ftjtttkb to describe actions, 
etc., represented as incipient in the future and extending for 
a shorter or longer time, or as recurrent: 
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а) from the present point of view, e. g. Ex. 4, 1 they will 

not believe me, nor hearken (’lypiy’’) unto my 

voice, hut will say (TiaX’) etc.; 6, 1 ; 9, 5 al. 

б) in dependent clauses to represent actions, etc., regarded 
as future from some point of view in the past; e. g. Gen. 
43, 7 (could we certainly know) that he would say 
(ION'')? 2, 19; 43, 25; Ex. 2, 4 ; 2 K. 3, 27 

qui regnaturus erat; 13, 14; Jon. 4, 5; Job 3, 3; Eecl. 

2, 3 ; Ps. 78, 6 that they might know .CJB the 

children, which should be born (^qui nascituri essent; the 
Imperfect here has the additional sense of a repeated 
future event). 

c) to represent the so-called/wtontm exactum; cf. Isa. 4, 4 ; 
6, 11 (coordinated with an eq_uivalent Perfect, vid. § 106, 

3, c) ; occasionally so after the temporal particles ny 
(Ps. 132, 5) and "iirN ly until (Gen. 29, 8 ah). 

4, In the sphere of the future belong finally the cases 
where the Imperfect (modal) serves to describe actions, 
events or states whose incipiency is represented as only 
desired (or not desired), or as in some way conditional and 
hence only possible. More in detail, the Imperfect is used: 

a') for the optative, whether a direct intention and prepara¬ 
tion, or merely a wish: 

1) sometimes in affirmative sentences in place of the Co- 
hortative (cf. Ps. 59, 17 with v. 18 ; 2 Sam. 22, 50 with 
Ps. 18, 50 ; Judg. 19, 11 etc.) or the Jussive (generally 
not distinguished from the ordinary forms of the Im¬ 
perfect), e. g. ilKin let there appear Gen. 1, 9; 41, 34; 2 
Sam. 10, 12 (often with verbs n"^; cf. § 109, Note 1); Zech. 
9, 5 (^’nn); Ps. 61, 7 (^i’dIpi) ; Prov. 22,17 (n’ly'n), 23, 1 ; 
Job 6, 23 (coordinated with an Imperfect), 10, 20 K«th.; also 
may he rule, Ps. 72, 2. It is similarly used in the 
1st pers. to express wishes that should have been realized at 
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some definite point in the past; e. g. Job 10, 18 JIIJN that 1 
had expired (at birth) ; cf. v. 19 (n’riN and ; it is thus 
used even to express what shall or must take place in, ac¬ 
cordance with an external decision ; e. g. Job 9, 29 I 

shall and must still he guilty! 12, 4 ; cf. 9, 15 ; 19, 16. 

2) to describe a positive expectation that something will 
not occur, with the Imperfect expresses a more emphatic 
prohibition than "^X with the Jussive * (cf. § 109, 1, h) cor¬ 
responding to our thou shalt not do that (a most certain ex¬ 
pectation of obedience, while “^x with the Jussive is rather a 
warning don't do that). Thus X'^ with the Imperfect ex¬ 
presses divine commands, e. g. ajin X'^ thou shalt not steal 
Ex. 20, 15; cf. vs. 3, 4, 5, 7, 10 sq. (x^ with the 3d pers. 
perhaps in Prov. 16, 10). 

Eem. The customary tTussiee after “htt is not really distinguished 
from the pure Imperfect form, as is seen from the instances noted in a 
1. The possibility of many supposed Jussives to be regarded as pure 
Imperfects is evident from the fact that many undoubted Imperfect forms 
occur after " bs, not only with verbs n"b (cf. on this § 109, note 1), but 
also vy ; to express a prohibition or negative wish, tO’art" bs Gen. 19, 
17; D'Bt; NJ" bx 1 Sam. 25, 25; with the 1st pi. (after Imperative) 
/W3J “ bsi that we die not 1 Sam. 12, 19 ; also to express a conviction that 
something will not happen DG’"bx wUl not slumber^ Ps. 121, 3; cf. Jer. 
46,6. 

3) in dependent clauses after final conjunctions, as "ii£iX 
(Gen. 11, 7 ’lypiy;’ X^ 'X that they may not understand) ft 
Gen. 21, 30; 27, 4, 19; Ex. 9, 14 et ah), “itti'X |yp^ (Num. 
17,5), (Deut. 4, 1; Ps. 78, 6), and "lu/x (Ezek. 
12, 12) tAaf, that not (Ex. 20, 20; 2 Sam. 14, 14); 


^ The representation in § 46,1 of a prohibition by means of “bs and the Im¬ 
perfect is exceptional. 

' From the context, it is impossible to interpret this as optative (Hupfeld ); 
it is rather to be considered as a blending of two clauses (about this: do not imag¬ 
ine that he will slumberI)e In r. 4 we find the objective continuation of the 
hitherto only subjective conviction indicated by K7 with the Imper/ect, 

3 On the contrary, in Judg. 2, 20 (as in Gen. 34, 37), 7^^ in a 
causal sense {because) is followed by the Perfect in Josh. 4, 24, vid. § 74, Kem. 1. 
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also after -|f lest, that not Gen. 3, 22; 11, 4; 19, 15 al.i; 
Lam. 1,19 has one such. Imperfect (ov Jussive (?) vid. examples 
§ 109, 2, a) simply connected by 1 ; they sought for them¬ 
selves meat C^DrriN to refresh their souls. Finally 

it occurs also in a relative clause, Ps. 32, 8 r]^n in 

the way which thou shalt go. 

h) to describe actions, etc., represented as possibly either to 

occur or not (partly corresponding to the classical poten- 

tial):^ 

1) in a permissive sense; Gen. 2, 16 of every tree in the 

garden thou mayest eat (antithesis to v. 17) ; 3, 2; 

42, 37 ; Job 21, 3. 

2) in a question; Prov. 20, 9 quis dixerit f cf. 

Gen. 17, 17; 18, 14; 31, 43; 1 Sam. 11, 12; 2 K. 5, 12 
Cn2 ^n"lX "X’Vn could I not wash in them ? Eccl. 5, 5. Also 
in a question of astonishment after e. g. Gen. 39, 9 (how 
could I?y, 44. 34; Isa. 19, 11 ; Ps. 137, 4, and even in refer¬ 
ence to a point of jjast time from which the beginning of 
an occurrence could have been expected, e. g. Gen. 43, 7 

y'“'n could we know . ... f ei. 2 Sam. 3, 33 (mo’ must he 
uie....?') and Gen. 34, 31 (should he deal The 

use of the Imperfect stands in the closest relation to this. 

3) in consecutive clauses dependent upon a question ; e. 
g. Ex. 3, 11 who am I '?|'rN that I could (should or must) go? 
16, 7 ; Num. 11,12 ; Judg. 9, 28; 1 Sam. 18, 18 ; 2 K. 8, 13; 
Isa. 29, 16 ; Job 6, 11; 21, 15 ; similarly after lUix Gen. 
38, 18; Ex. 6, 2. 

Rem. In passages like 1 Sam. 11, 5; Ps. 8, 5; 114, 5, the context 
shows that the Imperfect corresponds rather to our present; in reference 
to completed actions, the Perfect of course is used in such sentences, e. g. 
Gen. 20,10; Judg. 18, 23; 2 Sam. 7, 18; Isa. 22, 1. 

* In 2 Sam. 20, 6; 2 K. 2, 16, *^3 is found after the Perfect in vivid repre¬ 
sentation of the time when fear has taken possession, and help is too late. 

* This does not mean that these finer distinctions were observed by the 
Hebrews. They are in reality only aids to us to make more evident to our 
minds the essential nature of the Semitic Imperfect. 
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4) in negative clauses to describe actions, etc.,which cannot 
or may not take place, e. g. Gen. 32, 13 

which cannot he numbered for multitude; 20, 9 deeds 

which should not he done (cf. for this construction, 
No.'2, h) Ps. 5, 5. 

5) in conditional clauses (modus conditionalis'), correspond¬ 

ing to the Latin Subj. Present or Imperfect, and in both pro¬ 
tasis and apodosis, or only in the latter. Ps. 23,4 ... C3 

though I walk (or must walk) . ... I will 
fear (or would fear) no evil; Job 9, 20 (if I were right, yet 
would, etc.); after a Perfect in the protasis Job 23, 10. It is 
very frequent also in consequents when the antecedents must 
be supplied from the context; e. g. Job 5, 8 I would seek 
God (if I were in your place); 3, 13, 16 ; 14, 14 sq.; Ps. 
55, 13; Ruth 1, 12. The Imperfects, however, in these 
examples must in part be considered as Jussive forms, cf. 
§ 109, 2, h. 


§ 108. 

THE COHORTATIVE. 

The Cohortative, i. e. according to §48, 3, the lengthened 
1st pers.’ sing, or pi. Imperfect by means of the ending n— ’ 
usually indicates an express endeavor toward a definite goal. 
If the corresponding forms of the indicative contain the an¬ 
nouncement of an action being undertaken, the cohortative, 
on the other hand, emphasizes the deeper resolution and per¬ 
sonal interest in the action. 

In its use there must be distinguished: — 

1. The Cohortative standing alone, or coordinated with 
another cohortative, and sometimes strengthened by the par¬ 
ticle NJ: 

T 


• For the few examples of Coho'^ative in the 3d sing. vid. §48, 3, Bern. 

» Only the verbs n'b according to § 75,6 have throughont in the Cohortative 
the ending H— (cf. e. g. Deut. 32, 20 niflK after nyPDR). 
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а) to express excitement of self, e. g. Ex. 3, 3 'J1 WTIIDN 
1 will now turn aside to see .. . \ also the result of inner 
meditation (soliloquy), e. g. Gen. 18, 21; 32, 21 (seldom 
so after Gen. 21, 16 let me not see; Jer. 18,18); and 
more or less emphatic announcement of a settled decision, 
e. g. Isa. 5, 1 now will I sing .... 5, 6 ; 31, 8; cf. Gen. 
46, 30 now let me die since ..., Ps. 31, 8. In the pi. the 
Cohortative contains an entreaty to others for assistance, 
Ps. 2, 3 nj7nJ3 let us break, etc.; Gen. 11, 3. 

б) to express a wish or request for permission to do some¬ 
thing ; e. g. Deut. 2, 27 let me pass through ; Num. 

20, 17 let us pass through; Jer. 40, 15 (let me 

go)-, 2 Sam. 16, 9; thus after "Sx 2 Sam. 24,14; Jer. 17, 
18 ; Ps. 25, 2 et al.; 69,15 ; after Xj“* 7X in 1st pi., Jon. 

1, 14. 

2. The Cohortative dependent upon other moods, and in 
conditional clauses: 

а) when dependent (with Wliw copulative, Ps. 9, 15 after 

Imperative or Jussive to express a purpose 
or intended result; e. g. Gen. 27, 4 bring it to me 
that I may eat; 19, 5 ; 23, 4; 24, 56; 27, 25; 29, 21; *30' 
25 sq.; 42, 34 ; 49, 1 ; Deut. 32, 1 ; Hos. 6, 1 ; Ps. 2, 8 ; 
39, 14; Job 10, 20 Q^rS ; Isa. 5, 19 let the counsel of the 
Holy One of Israel draw nigh that we may know it; 

Gen. 26, 28; 1 Sam. 27, 5; also after negative clauses 
Gen. 18, 30, 32 ; Judg. 6, 39, and questions 1 K. 22, 7 ; 
Isa. 40, 25; 41, 26 ; Amos 8, 5. 

б) in conditional clauses (with or without cx) to express a 
possible intention, Job 16, 6 nn31X"CX though I deter¬ 
mine to speak, my grief is not assuaged, n^inxi and though 
I forbear, what am I eased? without CX 19, 18; 30, 26 
(where of course n^rT'XI is meant); Ps. 73, 16 (unless it 
should be read nxi); 139, 8 sq., after 3d pers. Job 11, 17 
(may the darkness be . . .); perhaps also nC^lX 2 Sam. 
22, 38 I determined to follow, until ..., but cf. Ps. 18, 38. 
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e) in the consequent of conditional clauses; e. g. Job 31, 7 
sq., if my step hath turned out of the way .... 
then let me sow ; cf. 16, 4 sq., also would speak, if ...). 
So also when the condition must be supplied from the 
context, e. g. Ps. 40, 6 (otherwise I would declare and 
speaky, 61, 18 (otherwise I would gladly give it, sc. if thou 
requiredst it; cf. the similar case XtoNI Ps. 85, 13); in 
1st pi. Jer. 20, 10. To the same category belong .the 
Cohortatives after the forms of \vishiug ’’jjn'; ’p, 

e. g. Jer. 9, 1 0 that I had .... DniJIKI I would leave (sc. 
if I had) my people, etc.; Judg. 9, 29; Job 6. 8 sq.; 
without W&w, Isa. 27, 4 ; Ps. 65, 7; Job 23, 4 (cf. also 
V. 7). 

Rem. 1. The disputed question wlietlier a forced decision (a rmist) 
id expressed by the Cohortatiee [the prevailing view of Isa. 33, 10 ; 

Jer. 3, 25; 4. 19, 21; 6, 10; Ps. 55, 3. 18 (?); 57, 5 (where, however,'with 
Hupfeld we should read n3p^); 77, 7; 88, 16; in 1st pi. Isa. 59, 10] must 
be determined from the fact that in these examples the Cohortative form 
is used for the usual Imperfect solely for the sake of emphasis, without 
reference to the meaning. This position is strongly supported by the 
numerous instances of Cch'irtativea after a Waw consecutive of the Im¬ 
perfect (cf. § 49, 2, as well as Ps. 66, 6 nnp^J DIV there did we rejoice^; 
Ps. 119,163 nJimxi; Prov. 7, 7) that are regarded only as more emphatic 
or used for the sake of the rhythm. 

2. The use of the cohortative after "np is peculiar, Ps. 73, 

17 until I entered _ I perceived their end; perhaps a pregnant 

expression for, until I determined; I will perceive, etc. (but in Prov. 
7, 7 nP3X is still governed by the preceding i); the same explanation is 
employed for Prov. 12, 19 (for which Jer. 49, 19; 50, 44 has 

'X " '3 in same sense); as long as I purposely wink. But in Ex. 32, 30 for 
rfispx after 'Six we should with the Samaritan read 193X. 


§ 109 . 

THE JUSSIVE. 

Like the Cohortative in the 1st pers., the Jussive (cf. on 
its form and its frequent identity with the ordinary Imper- 

1 Analogous to this Cohortativp^ (as equivalent of the Imperfect) is the use 
of the historical Imperfect after 7K $ 107,1 a, Rem. 1. 
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feet,* § 48, 4) in the 2d and 3d pers. sing, and pL, expresses 
a more or less definite desire that may or may not be realized. 
It is distinguished as: 

1. The Jussive standing alone or coordinated with an¬ 
other Jussive : 

а) in affirmative sentences to express commands, wishes (or 

benedictions), advice or entreaties ; in the latter ease (as 
optative or precative) often strengthened by NJ. E. g. 
Gen. 1, 3 T’N \T let there he light; 1, 6, 9, 11, etc. (the 
so-called creative fiats); Num. 6, 26 mag Jehovah lift 
up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace! cf. v. 
2.5; after particles of wishing Gen. 30, 34 ’n'' may it 
happen ! Ps. 81, 9 if thou, wilt hearken unto me; 

as a humble request Gen. 44, 33 ... *73/1 

let thy servant abide, etc., and let the lad go up, etc., 47, 4. 

б) in. negative sentences to express prohibitions or dissua¬ 

sions, warnings, negative wishes (also maledictions) and 
entreaties. According to § 107, 4, a, 2), serves- 
almost exclusively before the Jussive as a prohibitory 
particle (in negative wishes and entreaties frequently 
Xj"^N); e. g. Ex. 34, 3 TZ/’N let no one allow himself 

to be seen; Prov. 3, 7 be not (’’nn“^X) wise in thine own 
eyes ; Job 15, 31 ne confidat; in tone of entreaty 

(or prayer) Deut. 9, 26 destroy not; 1 K. 2, 20; 

Ps. 27, 9 ; 69, 18. 

Rem. 1. The lack of examples of with the Jussive is probably 
due to the attempt to soften, by means of the Jussive (voluntative) 
form, the originally intended command (vh with the Indie. Imperfect). 
This we find in Gen. 24, 8; 1 K. 2, 6; Ezek. 48, 14; furthermore in 
']D1’ Joel 2, 2, and in the same verb Gen. 4, 12 (unless this case is to 


t Regarding verbs IT''? it may be stated that the Jussive (like the Cohorta- 
tive § 108, Note 1) is often the full Imperfect form, e. g. HKT'Sx Job 3, 9 (but 
before Ip) may he tarry this is especially true in (Neh. 2, 3) and immediately 
before stronger pauses; Gen. 1, 9 (HXT); Judg. 6, 39 (n^H), but before ; 

1 K. 6, 19; Isa. 47, 3 (ns-^fl.before Slfll; Ps. 109,7. On the attempt to dis¬ 
tinguish from the Imperf. such a Jussive by the ending n— , vid. }75, Rem. 17. 
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be noted under No. 2, b) and Deut. 13, 1. Since the same form seems 
to stand three times for the Cohortative (vid. below) and in Num. 22, 19 
for the ordinary Imperfect (but vid. No. 2, &, Rem.), the question arises 
whether or not the Massora does not really consider it a like form with 
the ordinary Imperfect, and hence expressed by 'jOT, etc. The Jussij^ 
after ttS instead of the Cohortative is used in 1 Sam. 14, 36 
coordinated with two Cohortatives); cf. Isa. 41, 23 K^th. (ttlj', i. e. 
after another Cohortative); furthermore ')DS S'? Deut. 18, 16; Hos. 9, 16, 
and even without Ezek. 5, 16. 

2. Sometimes "Ss with the Jussive (or Imperfect, cf. §107, 4, a, 
2, Rem.), expresses the conviction that something cannot or may not 
take place; cf. Isa. 2, 9 DnS S^D" Ssi and thou canst not possibly forgive 
them; Ps. 34, 6; 41,3; 50,3; 121,3 Prov. 3, 3,25; Job 5, 

22 (Syijl ” Ss thou needst not be afraid); 20, 17; 40, 32. 

2. The Jussive dependent on other moods and in condi¬ 
tional clauses: 

a) depending ^ (^with W§,w) on an Imperative or Cohortative 
to express a purpose or an assurance of a possible oc¬ 
currence ; e. g. Gen. 24, 51 take her and go that she .... 
become (''nri’l lit. and she may become'); 30, 3 ; 31, 37; 
38, 24; Ex. 8, 4; 9, 13; 10, 17; 14, 2; Josh. 4.16; 
Judg. 6, 30; 1 Sam. 7, 3: 1 K. 21, 10; Ps. 144, 5; 
Prov. 20, 22 ; so also after questions that contain a re¬ 
quest, Esth. 7, 2 (speak) what is thy petition .... t’J.’n'l 
and it shall (= so that it) be granted ; 1 K. 22, 20 ; Isa. 
19, 12; Job 38, 34 sq. Dependent on a Cohortative in 
Gen. 19, 20 nsiy let me I pray thee escape thi¬ 

ther .... ’’U/DJ ’nni that I Qny soul) may live ; even after 
a pure Imperfect (cf. end of Rem.) 1 K. 13, 33 of whomso¬ 
ever he would, he filled the hand [i. e. consecrated him], 

... ’’rr’l that he should become a high priest (]ri3). 

Rem. In 2 Chr. 35, 21 a negative final clause with "bsi is de¬ 
pendent on an Imperative (forbear thee from meddling with God.... that 
he destroy thee not!). Regularly, however, negative final clauses are joined 
to the governed clause with ttSl and a following Imperfect; this is true 
after an Imperative 1 K. 18, 44; after the Jussive Ex. 30, 20; Neh. 6 , 9; 
after the Perfect consecutive Ex. 28, 35, 43; after 8*7 with an Imperfect 

' Examples where the Jussive is not logically dependent on a preceding 
Imperative, but purely coordinated, as in Gen. 20, 7 ; Ps. 27, 14, etc., are not 
considered here. 
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Deut. 17, 17 he shall not take many wines 133'? IIOJ that his heart turn 
not away; 2 Saai. 21, 17; Jer. 11, 2! ; after "'IS with the Jussive Lev. 
10, 9; Jer. 25, 6; 37, 20 ; 38, 24 sq.; even after a pure Imperfect Jer. 10, 4 
they fasten (it) with nails, p'3' that it move not. 

by often in conditional clauses (as generally in Arabic) in 
botb antecedent and consequent, cf. Ps. 45, 12 ('Nni he 
entreats, so ... .); 104, 20 (\”|''1 .... flilin when thow makest 
darknei t then it is night) ; so in the antecedent Lev. 
15, 24; Isa. 41, 28; Ezek. 14, 7 Job 34, 29; in 

the consequent Ex. 7, 9 then will it (not: shall it) become 
a serpent; Job 10, 16; 13, 5 ; 22, 28. In a negative con¬ 
sequent Gen. 4, 12 (F]Sn“t<^); in 2 K. 6, 27 
may here be mentioned as a negative antecedent (//’ thou, 
Jehovah, do not help, etc.). 

Rem. This use of the Jussive form (in conditional clauses) without 
doubt has its basis in the original voluntative sense: if such and such be 
the case, such and such is the result. Certain examples found elsewhere 
seem to indicate that the voluntative in such cases has become weakened 
almost to a potential, and that the Jussive expresses such events as can 
eventually take place or be undertaken, e. g. Num. 22, 19 (']D’"n5, but 
cf. No. 1, Rem. 1); Job 9, 33 neither is there any daysman bdwixt us, that 
might lay (017), clearly subj. — qui ponat; also in Num. 23, 19, 3T3’1 that 
he should lie is no doubt meant to be Jussive) ; Eccl. 5, 14; likewise after 
questions, Jer. 9,11 who is so wise, gui intelligat hoc f Here belong 
also not a few cases where the Jussive form without its like signification 
stands in place of the usual Imperfect, forms not due to mere mistakes in 
the defective manner of writing (Deut. 28, 21, 30 ; 32, 8; 1 K. 8, 1; Isa. 
12, 1; Mic. 3, 4; Ps. 11, 6; 18, 12; 25, 9; 47, 4; 72, 13; 90, 3; 91, 4; 
107, 29; Prov. 15, 25; Job 13, 27 ; 15, 33; 18, 9; 20, 236; 27, 22 ; 33, 
11, 27; 36, 14; 38, 24; Eccl. 12, 6; in u. 7 Jit'), immediately afterwards 
autij)!; Dan. 8, 12), also shortened forms as ’H) Gen. 49, 17; Deut. 28, 
8; Hos. 6, 1; Zech. 9, 5; Ps. 72, 10; 104, 31; Hos. 11, 4; Zeph. 2, 13; 
Job 18, 12; 20, 23, 26, 28 ; 27, 8; 33, 21; 34, 37. This use can hardly be 
due to a poetic (literary) license, but rather for the sake of the rhythm. 
All the foregoing examples represent the Jussive at the beginning of sen¬ 
tences (hence farthest from the principal tone); others are immediately 
before the strong pause (Is. 42, 6; Ps. 58, 5; 68, 16; Prov. 23, 25; Job 
24, 14; 29, 3; 40, 19), or even in pause (Deut. 32, 18; Job 23, 9, 11; 
Lam. 3, 50) as a purely rhythmical shortening in consequence of the 
close connection of the tone. Moreover, since the Jussive form in 
numerous cases does njt difier from that of the Imperfect (§ 48, 4), it is 
very doubtful which of the two the writer had in mind. This is true also 
of the cases where a Subj. is expressed by one or another form (cf. on 
this point § 197, 36, 4). 
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§ 110 . 

THE IMPERATIVE. 

1. The Imperative,'^ according to § 46, limited to the 2d 
pers. sing, and pi. and to positive commands, etc., stands 
alone or is coordinated (1 K. 18, 44; Isa. 56, 1; 65, 18) with 
other Imperatives: 

a) to express strict commands, e. g. Gen. 12, 1 get thee out 
of thy country; but (like tlie Jussive) used also of 
mere exhortations (Hos. 10, 12) and entreaties (2 K. 5, 
22; Isa. 5, 3 ; for the addition of NJ vid. Rem.). Fur¬ 
thermore it is used in the sense of an ironical (and often 
threatening) demand, 1 K. 2, 22 ask for him the kingdom 
also ; 22, 15 ; Judg. 10, 14; Isa. 47, 12 (with KJ); Jer. 7, 
21; Ezek. 20, 39; Amos 4, 4; Job 38, 3 sq.; 40, 10 sq.; 
Lam. 4, 21. It is concessive in Nah. 3, 15 mayest thou 
also he so numerous, etc., as well as in the cases men¬ 
tioned under 2, a, as Isa. 8, 9 sq.; 29, 9. 

b') to express a permission, e. g. 2 Sam. 18, 23 after a dis¬ 
suasion, run! Isa. 21, 12; 45, 11. 

c) to express positive assurances (analogous to our thou shalt 
have iff or promises, e. g. Isa. 65, 19 hut be ye glad and 
rejoice (i. e. you will have constant cause for joy); 37, 30. 
So also in commands whose fulfillment does not lie in the 
power of the one addressed, as Isa. 54, 14 he far from 
fear (as if; thou needst no longer fear)’; Gen. 1, 28 et al. 
(other instances are 1 K. 22, 12; 2 K. 5, 13, vid. 2 a), 
most clearly with the Imperative of Xiphal with passive 
sense; e. g. Gen. 42, 16 npKH CPNI ye, however, must re¬ 
main captives ; Deut. 32, 50; Isa. 49, 9 (45, 22, vid. 2 a). 

' For the close relationship of t\\^ Imperative with the Jussive (botli in 
form and meaning), cf. § 46 and 48, 5. 

» Analogies to such assertions in form of an Imperative are found in the 
threats of the Eatin comic poets, ;)S vapula Ter. Phormio V. 6, 10; vapalare te 
jub€o Plant. Cure* VI. 4, 12. 
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Hem. 1. As to the Jussive, so to the Imperative the particle K3 age! 
(§ 105) is frequently added, partly to soften a command or put an en¬ 
treaty more courteously (vid. No. 1), Gen. 23, 13; 24, 2; partly to 
strengthen an abusive and threatening (Num. 16, 26; 20, 10) or a scornful 
(Isa. 47, 12) demand. 

2. The Imperative after the particle of wish Gen. 23, 1 (also 
at the end of vs. 5 and 14 read t ‘7 for iS and join it to the following 
Imperative) is really a case of anacoluthon; here in place of the usual Im¬ 
perfect after the more forcible Imperative is used. 

2. The Imperative logically dependent on a foregoing 
Imperative, Jussive (or Cohortative) or question, expresses a 
positive assurance or promise that an action or state will 
occur as the certain consequence of a preceding action. 
Hence we find: 

a) the Imperative dependent (with \VS,w copulative) on an¬ 
other Imperative. The former regularly contains a con¬ 
dition, the latter the result of the fulfillment of the 
condition. The Imperative is here used because this re¬ 
sult also is actually wished or desired by the speaker 
(cf. divide et impera'), e. g. Gen. 42, 18 Vr,'. It'll, DN'l this 
do and live, i. e. so shall ye live ; 1 K. 22, 12; 2 K. 5, 
13 ; Isa. 36, 16; 46, 22 ('lyt'ini); Jer. 6, 16; Amos 5, 
46; Ps. 37, 27 ; Prov. 3, 3 sq. ;" 4, 4 ; 7, 2; 13, 20 K'th.; 
Jer. 25, 5 ; Job 22, 21 has SJ joined to the first Impera¬ 
tive. Elsewhere the first Imperative contains a scornful 
concession, the second an irrevocable threat, e. g. Isa. 8, 
9 Whl cay 'lyn rage ye peoples (evermore), ye shall he 
dismayed; cf. v. 9**; 29, 9. 

Rem. 1. If the threat or promise dependent on an Imperative is to 
be expressed in the 3d pers., the Jussive is of course used in place of 
the 2d pers. Imperative; Isa. 8, 10; 55, 2. 

2. In Prov. 20, 13 the second Imperative (of promise) is added 
without a connective. Other cases of two such unconnected Imper¬ 
atives occur where the second would naturally be subordinate to the 
first; e. g. Deut. 2, 24 Bi") Snri (where EiT is at the same time object of 
'n), begin, take possession (but cf. Judg. 19, 6 |’Sl Nf" be content and 
tarrg all night, ior such a coordination vid. § 119, 2, n). But Im¬ 
peratives like 1)7 (O'?), Dip (’-'p', directly before a second Imperative 
should usually have only the force of an interjection {come on! up!). 
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6) the Imperative dependent (with Wkw Copulative) on a 
Jussive (Cohortative) or an interrogative clause, ex¬ 
presses likewise a certain result, not seldom an intended 
result, indeed a purpose ; cf. Gen. 20, 7 map he pray for 
thee iTnl then shalt thou live, cf. 2 K. 5, 10 ; Job 11, 6 ; 
Ps. 128, 5 may Jehovah bless thee ... so that thou shalt see, 
etc.; Ruth 1, 9; 4, 11; after a Cohortative Gen. 12, 2; 
45, 18; Ex. 3, 10 (NSim, that thou mayest bring out)-, 

1 Sam. 12, 17; IK. 1, 12; after an interrogative clause 

2 Sam. 21, 3 wherewith shall I atone iriSI that ye may 
bless, etc. 

Rem. In Judg. 4, 20 (Tbjt',, according to Kimchi, Infinitive, in which 
case it should be read the Infinitive absolute and Mic. 1, 13 the 2d 
sing, inasc. is used in addressing a female ; in Isa. 32, 11 the 2d pi. masc. 
Strangely enough, in the latter case, four Imperatives 2d sing. masc. 
lengthened by n— follow; these can be explained only as very sudden 
commands in immediate connection with an Imperative (2d sing, masc.), 
hence take no notice of the gender or number of persons addressed. In 
Nah. 3, 15 this change of the masc. and the fern, serves to indicate a 
totality (of the people of all classes). Cf. moreover § 145 for other in¬ 
stances of the supplanting of the feminine form by the corresponding 
masculine. 


§ 111 . 

THE IMPERFECT WITH WAW CONSECUTIVE. 

1. The Imperfect with Wixw consecutive (§ 49, 1, 2) is 
used to express actions, states or occurrences considered as the 
temporal or the logical consequence of immediately' preced¬ 
ing actions, etc. The Imperfect consec. is thus employed 
usually as an historical tense, corresponding to the Greek 
Aorist or the Latin Perfect historicum. Most commonly a 
narrative begins with a Perfect, and then continues in the 
Imperfect with Waw consecutive (cf. on this change of tense 
§ 49,1 and especially § 112, 1); e. g, Gen. 3,1 the serpent was 

* For an apparent exception [Imperfect consec. at the beginning of whole 
books) vid. § 49,1, Note 2. 
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('1^7) ’wore subtile .... and he said ( “ips'l) unto the woman; 
4, i ; 6, 9 sq. j 10, 9 sq.; 15, 19 ; 11, 12 sq., 27 sq.; 14, 5 sq.; 
15, 1 sq.; 16, 1 sq.; 21, 1 sq.; 24, 1 sq.: 25, 19 sq.; 36, 2 
sq., 37, 2. 

Rem. 1. To this category belong in part the numerous Imperfects 
coresec. in specifications of all kinds of time, so far as they include in 
sense a Perfect (sc. n^n it happened)' Isa. 6,1 inthe year that king Uzziah 
died I saw etc.; Gen. 22, 4; 27, 34; 1 Sam. 4, 20; Hos. 11, 1. 

These examples, however, may at times be due to the suppression of a 
loosely connected 'H'l (vid. No. 2, Rem. 1). 

2. The continuation of a narrative in the Imperfect consec. can 
be carried on to any number of the latter (forty-nine in Gen. 1). As 
soon, however, as the connecting Wdw is separated from its Imperfect 
through some insertion, the Perfect is necessarily used in its stead; e. g. 
Gen. 1, 5 and God called (tfjj^?!) the light day, and the darkness he called 
night (K'^ji n’?]); «. 10; 2, 20; 11, 3, etc. 

3. The use of two coordinate Imperfects consec. is very fre¬ 
quent, the first being in sense (as an equivalent of a temporal clause) 

subordinate to the second; e. g. Gen. 28, 8 sq. ijS’l_ wp when, 

Esau saw that _ then he went, etc.; often also etc., Gen. 37, 21 

et al. But a second Imperfect consec. is seldom used in an explicative 
sense; e. g. Ex. 2, 10 while she said); cf. 1 Sam. 7, 12. For 

other examples of the Imperfect consec. which represent apparently an 
advance in the narrative, but are in reality only synchronous with, or 
explicative of, preceding events, vid. Gen. 2,25 (vn’l they were, but Josh. 
4, 9; 1 K. 8, 8 they are there) ; 36, 14 (iSfli), 32 (ij'lD’l). 

4. The Imperfect consec. is sometimes so loosely connected with 
an immediately preceding Perfect, that it really forms an antithesis 
to it; e. g. Gen. 32, 31 (and yet my life is preserved); 2 Sam. 3, 8 (and yet 
denouncest thou) ; Job 10, 8; similarly when dependent on nominal 
clauses, Prov. 30, 25 sq. 

2. The introduction of a complete narrative or of a new 
section of one by means of the Imperfect consec. establishes 
a connection, however loose, with an earlier event. In such 
a case we find a most frequent use of ''n’1 (xat lyiveio) and 
it happened, upon which there follows either an Imperfect 
consec. (Gen. 4, 3, 8; 8, 6; 11, 2 etc.), or Wlw with (and 
separated from) the Perfect (Gen. 7, 10; 22, 11; 27, 30), or 


1 Cf. Isa. 46, 4 where the Imperfect consec. stands in connection with an 
abrupt causal clause, and Job 36, 7 in connection with an abrupt local clause. 
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the Perfect ^^^thout "WSw (Gen. 14, 1 sq.; 40, 1; 2 Iv. 8, 21) 
or a nominal clause introduced bj' WSav, Gen. 41, 1. 

Bern. 1. The loose connection with 'ri'l is of direct importance 
when the narrative, or a section of it, begins at some specified time. 
Besides the above-mentioned examples (e. g. Gen. 22, 1 and it came to 
pass after these things that God tempted, etc.), cf. the similar cases Gen. 
19, 34; 21, 22 ; 1 Sam. 11, 11; Ruth 1, 1. Elsewhere time is indicated 
by 2! or 2 with an Infinitive (Gen. 12, 14; 19, 17, 29; 39, 13, 15, 18 sq.; 
Jndg. 16, 25), or by an independent sentence with the Perfect (= Plu¬ 
perfect, cf. § 106, 1, c), e. g. Gen. 24, 15; 27, 30, or by a temporal clause 
introduced by '3 os {Gen. 26, 8; 27, 1; Judg. 16, 16), "iEiKS when (Gen. 
12, 11; 20, 13), sinee (Gen. 39, 5), or finally by a nominal clause 
(cf. § 116), e. g. 2 K. 13, 21 D”)2p DH 'n:! and U came to pass as 

they were burying a man that _; Gen. 42, 35; 2 K. 2, II (the apodosis 

always introduced by nin'i. In 2 Sam. 13, 30; 2 K. 19, 37 (=Isa. 37, 
38); 1 Sam. 10, 11; 11, 11; 2 Sam. 2, 23 is followed by an in- 
dejjendent noun (equivalent of a complete clause) and the Imperfect con- 
secntire. 

2. The cases where the Imperfect consec. even without a fore¬ 
going TTl introduces the apodosis either of (a) whole sentences, or (5) 
equivalents of such, especially in the form of absolute substantives, are 
closely related to the cases mentioned in Rem. 1, cf. for (a) 1 Sam. 15, 
23 because thou hast rejected the word of the Jehovah, he hath also 

reacted thee (cf. Num. 14, 16, Isa. 48, 4, where the causal clause appears 
as an Infinitive with a preposition); E.x. 9, 21; for (6) Gen. 22, 24 
iEtlVst and (as toi his concubine, she bare, etc.; Ex. 38, 24; Num. 
14, 36 sq.: 1 Sam. 14, 19; 17, 24; 2 Sam. 4, 10; 19, 41 Keth.; 21, 16 ; 1 K. 
9, 20 sq.; 12, 17 ; 2 K. 25, 22; Jer. 6, 19 ; 28. 8; 33, 24; 44, 25.‘ In 1 K. 
15, 13; 2 K. 16, 14 the premised noun is considered as the object of the 
following Imperfect consec., and hence is introduced by “TiK. 

3. In the cases referred to in 1 and 2, the Imperfect 
consec. is primarily and expressly used to indicate a chain of 
chronological actions or events; elsewhere it is used to indi¬ 
cate such actions, etc., as express a logical sequence or a ne¬ 
cessary result of preceding events. Hence we find the Imper¬ 
fect consecutive: 


1 Cf. Moabite Stone, line 5: (*Omri),fAc king of Israeli rjcho oppressed 
Moah, etc. — The real Imperfec t consec,, Gen. 80, 27ft (in former editions ex¬ 
plained as the equivalent of an object clause) is more probably due to a pregnant 
contraction of the discourse: I have observe and arrived at this conclusion; Je¬ 
hovah blessed me, etc. 
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а) in a final sunnning up of an account; e. g. Gen. 2, 1; 
23, 20 '31 n“t'n Cp^Jl and the field .... ivas made sure unto 
Abraham, etc.; 1 Sam. 17, 50 ; 31, 6. 

б) to express a logical or a natural consequence of what 
immediately precedes; e. g. Job 2, 3 and still he holdeth 
fast his integrity '31 ''3n’Dni so that thou movedst me 
against him (as is now the case) to destroy him without 
cause; Ps. 65, 9 (so that they are afraid . . .); similarly 
even of a conditionally expressed result, Jer. 20, 17 so 
that 'nni might have become .... Perhaps here belongs 
(if the text is correct) Jer. 38, 9 flD^I so that he dies 
(must die). 

Hem. Such consecutive clauses are oftener found after questions; 
e. g. Isa. 51, 12 who art thou (i. e. art thou so insignificant) 'Xyni that 
thou shouldest be afraid f Ps. 144, 3 (c£. Ps. 8, 5, where '3 that is found 
in a similar context with the Imperfect); Gen. 12, 19 (npxi); 31, 26,27 
that I might have sent thee away); Job 11, 3 that thou 

mightest mock). 

4. As to the relation of time we may remark that: 

a) the Imperfect consec. may, like the simple Imperfect, 
represent the various shades of mode and tense that ac¬ 
cording to § 109 may be regarded as uncompleted actions. 

b) the closer specification of the time to which an Imper¬ 
fect consec. belongs, is invariably to be determined from 
the nature of the foregoing tense (or its equivalent), to 
which it stands in more or less close relation as its tem¬ 
poral or logical sequence. 

Hence the Imperfect consec. is used: 

1) to indicate past (or repeated past) actions, events or 
states when connected with such tenses or tense equivalents 
as refer to an actual past. 

Cf. in 1 and 2 the examples given of the Imperfect consec. as tempus 
historicum. The Imperfect consec. is occasionally used in continuation 
of a Perfect prasteritum in a secondary clause; e. g. Gen. 27,1; Num. 11, 
20; Deut. 4, 37; 1 Sam. 8, 8 ; 1 K. 2, 3; 11, 33 j 18, 13, etc. In Isa. 49, 
7 continues the Preterite, which naturally appears in IDS! ”1^N. 
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In Job 31, 2G, 34, the Imperfect consec. is connected ■with a past Im¬ 
perfect in a conditional clause. Dependent upon a Perfect in the sense 
of the Pluperfect (§ 106,1 c), occurs the Imperfect consec. in Gen, 26, 18; 
28, 6 sq.; 31, 19, 34 (Rachel had taken DOWl and put them) ; Num. 14, 
36; 1 Sam. 28, 3; 2 Sam. 2, 23; Isa. 39, 1. Here belong, finally, the 
cases where according to § 114, 3, Rem. 1 and § 116, 5, Rem. 7 a past 
Infinitive or participial construction is continued by the Imperfect 
consec. 

2 ) to indicate present actions, etc., in connection with 
such tenses or tense equivalents as represent actions or states 
present or as extending (still in force) into the present: 

a) in connection with the present Perfects described in §106, 
2, a; e. g. Ps. 16, 9 therefore my heart is glad (noiZf) 
and my soul rejoiceth (^ 3 ’ 1 ); Isa. 3, 16 (parallel ■with a 
pure Imperfect); cf. Ps. 29,10 (lit. he sits down and 
occupies the throne) 41, 13. 

f) in connection -with such Perfects as describe positive ex¬ 
periences (vid. § 106, 2, e); e. g. Job 14, 2 He cometh 
(NSJ) forth like a flower, and is cut down (^a’l); he 
fleeth (ni5’;i) also as a shadow nioy. N'^1 and continueth 
not; 20 , 15 ; 24, 2, 11; Isa. 40, 24; Prov. 11, 2. 

7 ) in connection with Imperfects which, according to one of 
the two methods of § 107, 2 are used in a present sense; 
e. g. Job 14, 10 hut man dieth (ri’lD^) and wasteth away 
etc. ; 4, 5; 6, 21 ; Isa. 2, 9; 44, 12 sq.; 67, 
27 ; Hos. 8 , 13; Hab. 1, 9 sq.; Ps. 3, 5 (^Unto Jehovah I 
cry .... and he hears me, possibly also Unto Jehovah I 
cried, and he heard me, cf. 55, 18); 90, 3; Job 5, 16 ; 7, 
18; 12, 25; 34, 24; 37, 8 (parallel with a pure Imper¬ 
fect) ; 39, 15; as apodosis to a conditional clause Ps. 69, 
16; also after interrogative Imperfects, 1 Sam. 2 , 29; 
Ps. 42, 6 (■'lonni for which see w. 12 and 43, 5 ''pnn nai 
why art thou cast down?). 

S) in dependence upon Participles representing events as 
present or being repeated; e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 6 ; 2 Sam. 19, 
2 behold, the Icing weepeth ( n ?3 ) and mourneth ( ) 
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for Absalom ; Amos 5, 8; 9, 6 sq.; Nah. 1, 4; Ps. 34, 
8; Prov. 20, 26; Job 12, 22 sq. (but cf. Job 12, 4 
Nip who calleth upon God ’injJJ.p and he answereth 

him'). 

t) in dependence upon other equivalents of the present, as 
Isa. 61,12; Ps. 144, 3 (v. 3, b, Rem.); Job 10, 22; thus 
especially as a continuation of an Infinitive governed by a 
preposition (cf. §114, 3) Isa. 30, 12; Jer. 10, 13; Ps. 
92, 8, etc. 

3) To indicate/wiitre actions., etc., dependent 
a) upon an Imperfect referring to the future, Ps. 49, 15; 94, 
22 sq. 

upon a Perfect eonsee. or on such Perfects as according 
to § 106, 3 represent the coming events as certain, hence 
as alreiidy completed {Perfect propheticum)-, cf. Isa. 5, 
15 (parallel with a pure Imperfect); 5, 16 (cf. 2, 11, 17 
where the same threat is expressed by the Perfect eonsee.), 
25; 9, 5, 10 sq., 13, 15, 17 sq.; 22, 7 sq.; Joel 2, 23; Mic. 
2, 13; Ezek. 33, 4, 6; Ps. 7, 13; 22, 30; 64, 8 sq. 
y) upon a ParticipleJer. 4, 16.^ 

Rem. An Imperfect consec. dependent on a Perfect or an Imperfect 
representing an event as conditionally occurring, is used in a hypothetic 
sense; e. g. Job 9, 16 ’ “ DX if I had called and he had an¬ 
swered me, yet _; Ps. 139, II "'PXl if I should say (preceding hypothetic 

Imperfects, v. 8 sq.). — In Isa. 48, 18 sq; the Imperfect consec. depends 
upon an optative sentence introduced by Xi^ utinam (’nn, and it or so 
that it were = so that it would be) ; cf. herewith the examples of 3, 6 (Jer. 
20,17), Rem. (Gen. 31, 27) where Imperfects consecutive are used to 
express eventual oceurrences. 


» In Jer. 51, 29 the Imperfects consec. stand in connection with the virtual 
threat contained in the preceding Imperatives. tHn'l Hoa. 8,10 would indeed 
be a strange expression for the future. The text is most certainly corrupt, since 
Cod. Babyl. and Erfurt. 3 try to correct it with 'P'), Ewald with t/H'',. In Ezek. 
28,16 (cf. Jer. 15,6 sq.) 'jS-inXI seems to express an event irrevocably decided 
(hence stated as already completed); cf. the Perfect propheticum v. 17 sq. 
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§ 112 . 

THE PEBFECT WITH WATT CONSECUTIVE. 

1. As the Imperfect (§ 111), so the Perfect with Waw 
consec. (cf. § 49, 1)^ is used to describe actions, events or 
states that are represented as standing in a more or less close 
connection with preceding events as their logical or chrono¬ 
logical sequence. As, according to § 111, 1, a discourse be¬ 
gun with a Perfect, or its equivalent, is continued in the 
Imperfect consec., so, on the other hand, when begun with an 
Imperfect, or its equivalent, it is regularly continued by the 
Perfect consec. (^id. examples). 

Eem. 1. This exchange of the Perfect with the Imperfect or its 
equivalents, and vice versa, the Imperfect with the Perfect, is a prominent 
peculiarity of the Hebrew consecutio temporum. It not only ofiers a 
certain compensation for the lack of tenses and moods, but it also yields 
to the Hebrew style the charm of an important articulation, the action 
which is going on (Imperfect) soon coming to a quiet stop in the Perfect, 
and, later, continuing anew and vice versa.’ The strict regularity of this 
change, it is true, belongs rather to the higher style, and even there it 
depends more upon the view of the speaker whether he considers an 
action as the logical sequence of the preceding one, or simply as co¬ 
ordinate (and used in the same tense). 

2. Any number of Perfects consec. can be coordinated with 
another Perfect consec. (ct. e. g. Ezek. 14, 13; Amos 5, 19; Ruth 3, 3 
each has four, Isa. 8 , 7 has five; Ex. 6 , 6 sq. has eight). It is to be 
noticed here (exactly the opposite is true in the Imperfect according to 


1 On the formal difference of the Perfect consec. through variable empna- 
sis, vid. § 49, 3. 

’ It is difficult to give a precise explanation of this peculiarity (according to 
5 49,1, note, found elsewhere only on the Moabite Stone), as soon as one disre¬ 
gards a particular Waw conversivum, — used in the peculiar sense mentioned in 
§ 49,1 Note 2, at the end, — and maintains rather that the Perfect and Imperfect 
consec. according to the main principles of both tenses laid down in 106 and 
107 could not stand in opposition. In other words, one maintains that the Per¬ 
fect consec. originally represented a completed action, etc., as the Imperfect 
represented only a beginning, a becoming, a still continuing, i. e. incomplete 
action, etc. This may most clearly be explained by the fact that the use of the 
Perfect consec. grew out of cases where it was the end (final result) of an action 
continuing or repeated in the past (eid. examples above). It then came to be 
used in cases where the temporal or logical sequence of an action, still in force, 
was indicated, until finally a regular interchange of the two tenses was brought 
about. 
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§ 111, 1, Remark 2) that whenever Waw would be separated from its verb 
by some word, the Imperfect necessarily takes the place of the Perfect, 
e. g. Gen. 12, 12 when the Egyptians see thee, they will say (!■'!?*<)) she is 
his wife, and they will kill me, ’HE but thee will they save alive 
(rn; ^n«i). 

2. As the Imperfect consec., so the Perfect consec., belongs 
within the temporal sphere of the preceding tense or tense- 
equivalent, in connection with ivhich it stands as its temporal 
or logical consequent. More carefully we must distinguish 
between the Perfects consec., a) in immediate dependence on 
the preceding (vid. No. 3); 6) in loose connection (vid. 
No. 4), with the preceding; and e) the Perfect consec. at the 
head of the consequents of other sentences or their equi¬ 
valents (vid. No. 5). 

3. In immediate dependence on the foregoing tense or 
tense-equivalent, the Perfect consec. serves: 

a) as tempus frequentativum to describe past or completed 
recuiTing actions, etc., after tenses, or their equivalents, 
which represent actions continued or repeated in the 
past: 

a) after a pure Imperfect, c. g. Gen. 2, 6 a mist used 

to go up from the earth (njP'^yn',) and watered (i. e. was accus¬ 
tomed to water'), etc. This frequentative use of the Per¬ 
fect consec. is just as lucid after frequentative Imperfects; 
Gen. 2, 10 (njni and became ever anew; inn would 
mean: and became so, once for all); 29, 2 sq. (four 
Perfects consec. of actions daily repeated); Ex. 33, 7-11 
(npi he took at every new station the tabernacle, nipj! 
and pitched it on each occasion afar off; among the 
numerous frequentative Perfects, notice the Imperfects 
V. 7, 8, 9, 11, always in a frequentative sense); 34, 34 
sq.; Judg. 2, 19; 1 Sam. 2, 19 (nutjtn she made him hab¬ 
itually .... and brought yearly); 27, 9 (njP^l); 

1 K. 14,28; 2 K. 3, 26; 12,15 (y. 16 sq., again Imperfect), 
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So also in dependent clauses, Gen. 6, 4 as a 

continuation of IW’); Job 31, 29.* 
f) after an Imperfect consec. ; e. g. Ex. 39, 3 ; 1 Sam. 5, 7 ; 
7, lo; 2 S.im. 16, 13 and threw stones and cast 

dust (at David) continually; 12, 16, 31; 2 K. 6, 10; 12, 
11 sq., 15; Jer. C7, 15. 

Rem. Sometimes a frequentative Perfect consec. is connected with 
even such Inipi-rfects consec, as express merely a single deed or event in 
the past; Ex. 18, 26; 40, .^1 sq.; 1 Sam. 1, 4 (where the text is clearly 
corrupt) ; 2 S;i\n. 15, 1 sq.; 1 R. 14, 27 (cf. v. 28); 18, 4 ; 2 IC. 12, 10. 
For other examples of a loose coiiiieciion of a frequentative Perfect consec. 
vid. No. 4 below. 

~) after a Perfect; e. g. Gen. 37, 3 nto]^'! sc. whenever 

he needed a iie'.v coat) ^; Num. 11, 8; 1 Sam. 16, 14 ; 2 
K. 3, 4’; in questions 1 Sam. 26, 9 (tvho has ever, etc.); 
Ps. 80, 13 ; Job 1, 1; Gen. 26, 10 to express that which 
could more possibly have occurred (tts one might easily 
.... and thou wouldest then have brought guiltiness upon 
us!'). 

'f) after an Infinitive; e. g. Amos 1, 11, because he 

did pursue his brother nniy') and ^(at every opportunity) 
did cast off all pity (then Imperfect consec.); after an 
Infinitive absol.. Josh. 6, 13 ; 2 Sam. 13, 19; Jer. 23, 14. 
*) after a Participle ; e. g. Isa. 6, 3 (N'pl etc., frequentative, 
as continuation of C'PlpJl v. 2); 1 Sam. 2, 22; 2 Sam. 17, 
17.* 

^) after other tense equivalents; e. g. Gen. 47, 22 for the 


‘ Also in Ezek 44,12 (where Stade Zeitschr. Bd.V. p. 293 requires and 
Vnp ) the prominent tenses may have been designedly chosen: because they minis¬ 
tered unto them repeatedly and so always became new. 

® Driver rightly refers at this point to 1 Sam. 2,19. 

’ Amos 4, 7 could also be inserted here in ca.se ’O’lanni is really meant, 
and the conclusion be past; but ’nj-pp could also be Perfect of confident afilrm- 
ation (^ 106, 3, a), in which case it would belong under c. 

‘ That nsSni etc. are frequentative (a wench went repeatedly and told them, 
etc-l is shown’from uV (necessarily Imperfect being separated from 1 by DH) 
and I'lOV; but v. 18 ttl'l and obp in single actions. 
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priests had a portion assigned them of Pharaoh, and 
so they ate (from year to year), etc., 1 K. 4, 7. 

6) to describe present actions, etc., as the temporal or the 
logical sequence of actions or events that extend to, or 
are repeated in, the present, especially such as in experi¬ 
ence have always been frequently recurring, and may 
recur at any time : 

o) after a pure Imperfect, e. g. Gen. 2, 24 therefore a man 
shall leave (Hiy. ’ is wont to leave) ... and cleave, etc,, 
(here, as elsewhere, with a distinct final accessory sense 
= in order to cleave); Ex. 33, 20; Isa. 5, 11 (if n^n; 
be understood as continuation of 28, 28; Jer. 

12, 3 ; Hos. 4, 3 ; 7, 7 ; Mic. 2, 2; Ps. 90, 6 ; Jo)) 14, 9 ; 
likewise in dependent clauses Lev. 20, 18 ; Isa. 29, 8, 11 
sq.; Amos. 6, 19. 

P) after a Participle used as the equivalent of a sentence 
representing an action, etc., as possible; e. g. Ex. 21, 12 
np; IT’K n?p (for n3p V. 20 al. lyiN n32 ’’?') if one smiteth a 
man, so that he die, etc.; 21, 16; Isa. 29, 15; Amos 6, 
1; Hah. 2, 12. 

y) after an Infinitive absolute Jer. 7, 9 sq., what! steal, 
murder, etc. (emphatic Infinitives abs.; cf. § 113, 4, b. 

S) CriNP’l anil then come and stand before me . . . and say, 
etc., cf. below c, s. 

c) to express future actions, etc., as the temporal or logical 
sequence of tenses or their equivalents that indicate or 
require future actions or events; hence it is used: 

«) after Imperfects in a purely future sense; e. g. Amos 9, 
3 sq. iySriN Cll’P I will search and take them out 

thence, etc.; Gen. 4, 14; 40, 13; 1 Sam. 17, 32; 2 K.'6, 
11; Job 8, 6 sq. (also with variable subject, Gen. 27,12; 
Judg. 6 , 16 et al.); also in questions (Gen. 39, 9; Ex. 
2, 7; 2 K. 14, 10; Amos 8 , 8; Ps. 41, 6; cf. also Ruth 
1, 11); in optatives (2 Sam. 15, 4) as well as in almost 
all dependent clauses. Moreover, it is used in conditional 
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clauses after "CN (Gen. 32, 9), 13 (Gen. 37, 26) or ]n 
(Jer. 3, 1); in final clauses after (Gen. 12, 13; 
Num. 16, 40; Isa. 28, 13); (Deut. 2, 25) or “]0 
(Gen. 3, 22; 19, 19 ; 32, 12; Isa. 6, 10; Amos 5, 6) ; in 
temporal clauses (Isa. 32, 15; Jer. 13, 16); and in rela¬ 
tive clauses (Gen. 24, 14; Judg. 1, 12; 1 Sam. 17, 26). 

fi) after a Jussive (or Imperfect in Jussive or optative sense) 
or a Cohortative with the same or a different subject, e. 
g. Gen. 1, 14 sq.: vni • • • rintta ’n’ let there he luminarie - 
and let them be for, etc.; 12, 3; 24, 4; 28, 3; 31, 44; 1 K. 1, 
2; 22, 13 ; Ruth 2, 7 ; 1 Chr. 22, 11; after a Jussive in 
an imprecatory sense Ps. 109, 10. 

7 ) after an Imperative with the same or a different subject; 
e. g. 2 Sam. 7, 5 n‘'a's'' (Jo ami tell (that thou mayest 
tjll), etc.; Gen. 6 , il; 8 , IT ; 27, 43 sq.; 1 Sam. 15, 3, 
18 ; 1 K. 2, 36 ; Jer. 48, 26. 

3 ) after Perfects that express a definite expectation or assur¬ 
ance (cf. § 106, 3, a, by, e. g. Gen. 17, 20 Ink ''npns nin 
"ink 'nivni Behold I will bless him, and will make him 
fruitful, etc.; Isa. 2, 11 ; 6, 14; on Amos 4, 7, vid. Note 
to 3, a, y \ in a question, Judg. 9, 9; 11, 13. 

«) after a Participle, e. g. Gen. 7, 4 in seven days “l'’^aa '' 3 JN 
I will cause it to rain .... 'n’nai and I will destroy, etc.; 
likewise with different subjects, Gen. 24, 43 sq., the vir¬ 
gin who cometh forth (nN^’n) • ♦ • ''rilOX'! and to 

whom I shall say • • ♦ fTiaxI and who then shall say, 
etc. Especially frequent is the Perfect consec. after 
a Participle introduced by n3n, e. g. Gen. 6, 17 sq.; 
with changeable subject 1 K. 20 , 36; Amos 6 , 14; 
after a complete nominal clause introduced by n 3 n 
(cf. § 140) Ex. 3, 13 behold, I coming = when I come 
... Cn^ ''F>" 10 X'! and shall say to them .... noxi and they 
shall then say, etc .; 1 Sam. 14, 8 sq.; Isa. 7, 14 ; 8 , 7 sq. 

f) after an Infinitive absolute even when used to make 
emphatic a finite verb, (v. § 113, 3, b, Rem. 1), e. g. Isa 
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31, 5; after an Infinitive absolute an emphatic substitute 
for a Cohortative or Imperfect (§ 113, 4, 6 , 7 , and 3), e. 
g. Lev. 2, 6 ; Deut. 1,16; Isa. 5 , 5 ; Ezek. 23, 46 sq. 
tj) after an Infinitive constr. governed by a preposition (for 
this transition of the Infinitive construction into a finite 
verb, cf. § 114, 3, Rem. 1), e. g. 1 Sam. 10, 8 

1 come to thee (lit. till my coming) and shew 
thee, etc., Gen. 18, 25 ; 27, 45 ; Ezek. 39, 27 ; cf. 1 K. 2, 
37, 42. 

Rem. To the same category belong 1 Sam. 14,24, where a temporal 
limit is indicated {uKtU evening and until I be avenged, etc.), and Isa. 5, 
8 where a local limit is indicated, governed by "ijt’. 

4. The very frequent use of a Perfect comec. in direct 
dependence on other tenses (vid. Xos. 2 and 3) explains the 
fact that it has acquired a kind of individual force — for 
instance, to make knotvn future events — and could, moreover, 
be loosely connected in clauses in whicdi in a broad sense it 
stood as the temporal or the logical sequence. Hence it is 
used 

a) to announcere events, etc., in loose connection with 
another aimouncement, e. g. Gen. 41 , 30 iDjjl and two 
coordinated Perfects consec. == then shall arise, etc.; often 
thus after nin with a following substantive (1 Sam. 9, 
8 ) or a participial clause (cf. the analogous examples 
above under 3, c, e); e. g. 1 Sam. 2 , 31 behold, the 
days come, ’'”^“5' I will cut off, etc.; Isa. 39, 6 ; 
Amos 4 , 2; 8, 11; 9, 13, and often in Jeremiah. Fur¬ 
thermore, it is used in connection with a narrative of 
present or past events, especially when they contain the 
cause, or reason, of the action represented by the Perfect 
consec. ; cf. Isa. 6 , 7 this hath touched thy lips, 101 and is 
taken away, etc.; Gen. 20, 11; 26, 22; Judg. 13, 3 (here 
in an adversative sense); Hos. 8,14. In Ex. 6,6 sq., sev¬ 
eral Perfects are found in loose connection with a nominal 
clause. In Amos 5, 26 cnNtojI mav be an announcement 

V T ; »• 

(«o shall ye then bear'); but cf. Xo. 6 , b, «. 
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Rem. 1. The announcement of a future action is very frequently 
made by n’ni oud if shaU come to pass (cf. the analogous chain of past 
events indicated by 'n;i, § 111, 2), upon which the announced event 
(sometimes after an insertion) follows in one or more (coordinated) Per¬ 
fects consec. (Gen. 9 , 14 ; 12,12; Ex. 1, 10; 1 K. 18, 11; Isa. 14, 3 sq.; 
Amos 8, 9) or in Imperfect (Gen. 4, 14; Isa. 2, 2; 3, 24; 4, 3; 7,18, 21 
sq.; cf. 29, 8). Such a loose connection very seldom agrees with its fol¬ 
lowing subject in gender and number; Num. 5 , 27 ; Jtr. 42, 16 
(inciirrectly written for n'Tl)); in Jer. 42, 17 strangely enough we tod 
vn;.i for n;ni. 

2. In 1 Sam. 10, 5; 2 Sam. 5 , 24 (I Chr. 14, 15); 1 K. 14, 5; 
Ruth 3, 4, in place of n^ni (as explained in Rem. 1) the Jussive form 'H’) 
is used, although in the first three instances a Jussive is in a sense im¬ 
possible ; in Ruth 3 (followed by a reminder) n^ill would be expected 
(vid. 6, Rem.). A textual error occurs in 1 K. 14, 5, where we should 
read merely 'n'1. In the otherplaces TI'I is found at the beginning of the 
sentence (indeed everywhere before an Infinitive with a preposition) 
unusually far from the principal tone; hence according to § 109, 2, 6, 
Rem., it is evident that in 1 Sam. 10, 5, etc., the purely rhythmical 
Jussive form does not take the place of the full form of the Imperfect, 
but by exception supplants also the Perfect consecutive. 

6 ) to express a command or an entreaty; e. g. Deut. 10, 19 
love ye the stranger! 1 Sam. 6, 5 ; 1 K. 2 , 6 (in Gen. 
40, 14 the precative Perfect consec., as elsewhere the 
Cohortative, Jussive, and Imperative, is strengthened by 
NJ). Furthermore, it is used in loose connection with 
Participial and other nominal clauses (vid. a) Gen. 46,12 
sq.; 1 K. 2, 2 sq.; Ruth. 2, 3 sq.; 3, 9. In Gen. 17, 10 
the Perfect consec. and ye shall be circumcised, 

etc.) is used as explicative of a preceding command. 

Rem. Here also, as in the cases mentioned under a, Rem., a con¬ 
nection can be made by means of njni; likewise with a following Per¬ 
fect consec. e, g. Gen. 46, 33 ; 47, 24; Judg. 4, 20; cf. also Gen. 24, 
14, where the actual wish is contained, in sense at least, in the added 
clause. 

<j) to express a question when loosely connected with an¬ 
other question (v. 2, e, a), e. g. Gen. 29, 16 art thou my 
relative (= because thou art my relative) \ 

shouldest thou therefore serve me for nought ? or with a 
positive assertion, e. g. Ex. 8 , 5 ; (Cri3iy'ni ye wish them 
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to rest from their labors ?y, 1 Sam. 25, 11, perhaps also 
Ps. 60, 21 

di) to express an oft-repeated action (analogous to the 
numerous examples of a frequentative Perfect consec. 
(No. 3, a), e. g. 1 Sam. 1, 3 (n^JII from year to year); 
13, 21 (but the text here seems to be very corrupt); 27,9 
(npni sc. each time, continued with n’’"’ N^l); 1 K. 5, 
7 parallel with a pure Imperfect); 9, 25; Jer. 25, 4; 

Dan. 8,4. — In Job 1, 4 sq., a chain of frequentative Per¬ 
fects consec. is broken by an Imperfect consec. ; a pure Im¬ 
perfect (as modus rei repetitae') forms the close. In Jer. 
6 , 17 such a Perfect, through the accentuation of the 
ultima (§ 49, 3), is really made equivalent to the actual 
Perfect consec. 

llem. Even here (cf. Rems, under a and 6) the loose connection of 
frequentative tenses is often indicated by n;ni; also with a following 
Perfect consec., (Jen. 30, 41 sq. (». 42 a, however, where the verb is sepa¬ 
rated from 1 by an intervening word; 0'^' sb he did not usually put them 
in, § 107, 16); 38, 4; Ex. 17, 11; 33, 7 sq. (vid. No. 3, a); Num. 21, 9; 
Judg. 6, 3; 19, 30; 1 Sam. 16, 23 (followed by five Perfects consec.); with 
a following Imperfect (as modus rei repetitae) Judg. 2, 19; 2 Sam. 14, 26; 
in Judg. 12, 5, contrary to expectation n'ni is continued in the Imper¬ 
fect consec., in 1 Sam. 13, 22 with ttbl and the Perfect (for the Im¬ 
perfect). 

5. The Perfect consec. is frequently used with a certain 
emphasis for the introduction of the consequent after 
clauses or their equivalents containing a condition, cause 
or time relation. Furthermore, such a consequent, as in 
the cases already mentioned, may express future events as 
well as commands or entreaties or even oft-repeated past 
events. 

a) as a consequent to a conditional clause *; 
a) after CN with the Imperfect, e. g. 2 K. 7,4 6 Unoi ’lJri''prD!< 
if they kill us (y&vy well), we shall hut die ; the Perfect 
consec. is here clearly very emphatic, being immediately 


’ In a number of examples belonging here the protasis is loosely con¬ 
nected through irm ; they have been partly noticed in the Remarks to 4, «, b, d. 
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before the Imperfect (n’";), Gen. 18, 26; 24, 8 , 41; 
32, 9; Num. 30, 15; Judg" 4, 20; 1 K. 3, 14; Nah. 3, 
12; Eccl. 4, 11. 

P) after DN with the Perfect (in sense oifuturum exactum), 
Num. 5, 27 ; 2 K. 5, 20 ; 7, 4 6; Isa. 4, 4 sq. ; as precative 
consequent after with a Perfect praeteritum Gen. 

33, 10; as a Perfect consec.frequentativum to represent past 
events in the consequent of CN with the Perfect; Num. 
21, 9; Judg. 6, 3; of CK with an Imperfect Gen. 31, 8 . 
J-) after ’D (in case that') with the Imperfect, Gen. 12, 12; 
Ex. 18, 16; Judg. 13, 17; Isa. 68, 7; Ezek. 14, 13 
frequentative in reference to the past after ’3 with fre¬ 
quentative Perfect, Judg. 2, 18. 
fi) after with the Imperf., Gen. 44, 9 npi • • • NSa’ " 1 ^^ 

the one with whom it shall be found, ... let him die! Ex. 
21 , 13 (and in case a man hath not lain in wait, etc.); 
Judg. 1 ,12 with the Perfect. 

t) frequently after one (or more) Perfects consec. contain¬ 
ing a condition, Gen. 44, 29 cniT'™. nrn^"CJ 
and if ye take (or have taken) this one also . . . ye shall 
bring, etc.; cf. 33, 13; 42, 38; 44, 4, 22; 47, 30; Num. 
30, 12; Ruth 2, 9 and also Ezek. 39, 28. Moreover, 
in reference to past events, e. g. 1 Sam. 17, 34 sq. 
• • • '’■'Xn and there came a lion ('as sometimes 

• T t: •-;iT T N 

happened) . . . and I went, etc.; Ex. 33, 10 ; Num. 10, 17 
sq.; Jer. 2, 9 (the Perfect consec. in the consequent re¬ 
gularly continued by means of with the Imperfect).® 

Rem. The Perfect consec., consequently, can be used to express the 
condition in the protasis when its use in the apodosis has been rendered 


‘ In 1 Sam. 20, 24 a question (if he find his enemy .... will he let him go f) 
seems to be expressed by means of the Perfect consec., but as Klostermann holds, 
'pt should here be read for 'pi. 

’ In all these examples (and indeed not in the frequentatiTe Perfect 
consec. only) the original idea of the Perfect becomes especially prominent, as it 
underlies the Perfect consec. In Gen. 44, 29 <vid. above) from the point of view 
of the speaker, the sense is' if it has come so far that you have taken him, then 
have you thereby brought me to Sheol. 
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impossible by the insertion of an emphatic word (Ezek. 14, 14 by n^n; 
33, 4 by lO'J). — In 1 Sam. 14, 52, contrary to expectation, we find the 
Imperfect consec. in the apodosis {whenever Saul saw any valiant man, he 
took him unto himself; in inspX’l this one event rather than its repetition 
is thought of), and wee versa in 1 Sam. 2, 16; 17, 35 b, we find it in the 
protasis. 

after all sorts of clause equivalents that contain a 
condition; also after an independent substantive or 
Participle (the so-called casus pendens) Gen. 17, 14 
'n nn*)'?) • • • ■'.ri 'ri];-’' «« undreumdsed man ... (if 
such be found) . . . shall be cut off, etc.; cf. Ex. 12, 15; 
2 Sam. 14, 10; Isa. 6, 13 and (after an Infinitive with 
a preposition) 2 Sam. 7, 14; in a broader sense also 
Ex. 4, 21; 9, 19; 12, 44; Isa. 9, 4. 

6 ) Perfect consec. is used as apodosis to causal clauses (for 
example after 'r with Perfect, Isa. 3, 16 sq.; after 
]V.l ''■vith Perfect, 1 K. 20, 28; after with Perfect, 
Num. 14, 24) as well as after equivalents of causal claus¬ 
es, as in Ps. 25, 11 (Rn^O* • • • “piy' ]3)0^, for thy name's 
sake, pardon, etc.); Isa. 37, 29 (after ]JJ2 with Infinitive). 

c) Perfect consec. is used as apodosis to temporal clauses 
or their equivalents; e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 15 C"l.i23 

]ri3n "iyj before they had burnt the fat, the 

priest's servant (was accustomed to) come, etc. (a frequen¬ 
tative Perfect consec. in reference to the past, as also in 
Ex. 1, 19); after Participial clauses, e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 13 sq. 

• • ♦ ”31 ”31 whenever any man offered sacri¬ 

fices, then came, etc. (also Judg. 19, 30; 2, Sam. 20, 12) 
with frequentative Perfect consec. Especially frequent 
is the use of the Perfect consec. to announce future actions, 
or events after simple statements of time of every kind; 
Gen. 3, 5; Ex. 32, 34 (after Cl'’3 with Infinitive) ; cf. also 
examples such as Num. 44, 30; Judg. 16, 2; 1 Sam. 16, 23 
(numerous frequentative Perfects consec. after Infinitive 
with preposition, as 2 Sam. 15, 5): 20. 18; 2 Sam. 14, 26; 
15, 10; Isa. 18, 5; also Ex. 17, 4; Isa. 10, 25; 29, 17; 37, 
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26; SO also after isolated single words as in Ex. 16, 6 
CriyiV at even, then ye shall know; cf. v. 1', \ K. 
13, 31; Prov. 24, 37. 

6 . Finally there are a number of passages which cannot 
be included under any of the preceding five heads. This 
is due partl}'^ to the influence of Aramaic idioms, partly to 
apparent corruptions in the text; in a few cases the incor¬ 
rectness of expression must be recognized. 

a) The book of Ecclesiastes reveals a connection with an Aramaic 

idiom, in the use of the Perfect with 1 as a historical tense in place of 
the Hebrew Imperfect consec. (cf Kautzsch Gramm, des Bibl.-Aram. 
§ 71, 6). This occurs in the other latest books,' perhaps also in some 
passages of the Books of Kings whose origin from late glosses is sus¬ 
picious; but in 1 K. 12, 32 (Topni); 2 K. 11, 1 KHh. (nriKIl); 14, 14 
fnj?'?): in the parallel passage 2 Chr. 25, 24 this word is wanting) ; 2 K. 
23, 4t<^:i etc.;». 10 BSOI etc.;®. 12 etc.;®. 15 'I’lm etc." 

b) A corrupt text is without doubt found in Isa. 40, 6 (read in LXX 
and Vulgate ipm); Jer. 38, 28 where the narrative breaks off in the 
middle of the sentence; 40, 3 (n;ni etc. is wanting in the LXX); in Judg. 
7, 13 'Xn bsJ1 is entirely supeiffuous; in 1 Sam. 3,13 read with Kloster- 
maren for vnini the 2d sing. masc.; in 1 K. 21, 12 O'&ni is no doubt 
incorrectly repeated from verse 9 (where it is Imperative). 

Of the cases found elsewhere: 

o) the following may still be explained as frequentatives: Ex. 36, 29 
sq. (®. 29 parallel with pure Imperfectly 36, 38; 38, 28; 29, 3; 1 Sam. 5, 
7 ; 17, 20; 24,11 at least is then expected); 2 Sam. 19,18 sq. (the 

ferry, owing to the great number of people, etc. must often pass over and 
back again); Isa. 28, 26 (parallel with Imperfect); Amos 5, 26 (perhaps 
better so shall ye then bear, vid. No. 4, a ); Ps. 26, 3; Ezra 8, 36. 


' In the whole book of Ecclesiastes the Imperfect consec. occurs only in 1, 
17; 4, 1, 7. Of the Perfects with ) quite a number (e. g. 1,13; 2, 5, 9,11,13, 15; 
5, 18 cf. with 6, 2) can be explained as frequentatives; but not passages like 9, 
14 sq. In Ezra Driver finds only five, in Neh. only six, in Esther six or seven 
exampies of historical Perfects with V 

' According to Stade Zeitschr. Bd. V. p. 291 sq., where apparently in 2 K. 
12,12 a chain of critically suspected Perfects with 1 is discussed, the whole section 
from 2 E. 23,4 to verse 16 is to be considered as a gloss, since the continua¬ 
tion of an Imperfect consec. through the Perfect with 1 in pre-exilic compositions 
never occurs except as an error in the original text. There is indeed a possibility 
that the frequentative Perfects consec. noted above with numerous examples 
(and also immediately following Imperfect consec. as in 1 Sam. 1, 4) have not 
been taken into account; at any rate, in 2 K. 23, 5 n'3t!ini, in «. 8 yCiB, in o. 14 
“iSttlf may be understood as representing repeated actions. 
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/3) Perfect with ] might represent a longer or a firmer persistence in 
the past (another anomaly of the frequentative Perfect with 1); e. g. Gen. 
15, 6 ; 34, 5; Num. 21, 20; according to Driver also Josh. 15, 3-11; 16, 
2-8 (finally parallel with Imperfect as in 17, 9; 18, 20); 18, 12-21; 19, 
11-14; 22,26-29,34; further 1 Sam. 1, 12; 25, 20 (in both places H'ni) ; 
Isa. 22, 14; Jer. 3, 9. 

y) due to errors in the text or incorrect expressions are: Gen. 21, 
25; Judg. 3, 23'; 16, 18; 1 Sam. 17, 38; 1 K. 3, 11 (where o'lNB'l might 
intentionally be conformed to the four similar Perfects); 13, 3 ; 20, 21; 
2 K. 14, 7 (where with Utade we should read pSon^nxi); 14, 14; 
18, 4 (where still not etc., could be considered frequenta* 
live); Jer. 37, 15 (where 13711^ but not Hill) could be frequentative); 
Amos 7, 4 (nS^NI after Imperfect consec.) ; Job 16, 12. 

Finally in 1 Sam. 10, 9 ; 17, 48 ; 2 Sam. 6, 16; 2 K. 3, 15; Jer. 37, 11; 
Amos 7, 2 ’n]1 should be read for n'ni ; but in Gen. 38,5 the LXX has 

N’ni. 


B. The Infinitive and Participle. 

§ 113 . 

THE INFINITIVE ABSOLUTE. 

1. The Infinitive absolute, according to § 45, serves to 
emphasize the verbal idea in ahstracto, i. e. it names an action 
(or state) regardless of its origin or the temporal and modal 
conditions under which it takes place. As the name 
of an action, the Infinitive absolute, like other nouns, can 
of course assume certain offices (as subject, predicate or 
object, or even genitive ); still such a use of the In¬ 
finitive absolute (instead of Infinitive construct with or 
without a preposition) is on the whole rare, and many of the 
supposable cases are found in texts critically doubtful. But 
the Infinitive absolute fre(iuently reveals its true character, as 

' Or does bpjl as frequentative refer to the locking up with severai bars ? In 
any case, it is to be noticed that also in 2 Sam. 13, 18 vyil follows an Imperfect 

cunsec. 

* The union of an Infinitive absolute with a genitive or a pronominal suffix 
is not to be considered. 
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naming a verbal idea,, in its taking an object (in the accusa¬ 
tive and even by means of a preposition). 

Examples of its use: 

а) as subject, Prov. 25, 27 3113 kS nl3'in VjX it is not good to 
eat much honey; Jer. 10, 6; Job 6, Eccl. 4, 17; epexegetical to a 
demonstrative pronoun, Isa. 58, 5 sq.; Zech. 14, 12. 

б) as predicate, Isa. 32,17 and the effect of righteousness is nDJi Dp.Ifn 
quietness (lit. to keep quiet[uess]) and assurance. 

c) as object, Isa. 1, 17 3t?'n 133*? learn to do right! 7,15; Prov. 15, 

12; in sense also Jer. 9, 23; 23, 14 as well as Isa. 5, 5 (3pn and 
virtually dependent upon the optative idea in ; 22, 13 where 

several Infinitives absolute are governed by njn, and 59, 13 (six In¬ 
finitives governed by DiJJr’3? v. 12); peculiarly also Deut. 28, 56 
emphasizes the object* dependent on SLiiInfinitire absolute, and Isa. 42,24 
where the related local limits appear before the Infinitive absolute. In 
Jer. 9, 4, Job 13, 3 the Infinitive absolute is emphatically represented as 
the object of the verb (negatived by s'?, Isa. 57, 2Q; Jer. 49, 23), also as 
a separate object and coordinated with a substantive, Lam. 3, 4-5. 

d) as genitive, Isa. 14, 23 3pEin XONOpa with the besom of destruc¬ 

tion; perhaps also 4, 4‘li’3 nii3; cf. also Prov. 1, 3; 21, 16. In im¬ 
mediate connection with prepositions (that as original substantives 
govern the genitive), the Infinitive absolute^ never occurs, but in its 
place the Infinitive construct; if, however, a second Infinitive with 1 be 
coordinated with such an Infinitive construct, it will appear (being re¬ 
moved from the immediate influence of the preposition) as the Infinitive 
absolute, e. g. 1 Sam. 22, 13 D’riSx? 1*7 SiXEil... .DOp 1*7 in that 

thou hast given him bread _ and hast besought God for him; Ezek. 36, 3; 

1 Sam. 25, 26, .33 (after )p); after *7 Ex. 32, 6; Jer. 7, 18; 44,17. 

e) as governing an oljectraccusative, Isa. 22, 13 “|itS t3nBil_ ^j3^ jPn 
slaying (to slay) oxen, and killing (to kill) she^; cf. from the examples 
under a — d, Deut. 28,56; Isa. 5,5; 58,6 sq.; Prov. 25, 27, etc.; as 
governing a preposition, e. g. Isa. 7,15 31133 311131 l’33 DiSD to reject 
the evil and choose the good; Prov. 15,12 (1*7 np’m). 

As the Infinitive absolute can never have a suffix (vid. note to No. 1), 
the object whenever found in the form of a personal pron. appears as a 
suffix with the nota accusativi ~Jit< (Pk), e. g. Jer. 9, 23 'Jlk pi3’ to know 
me; Ezek. 36, 3. 


* Perhai® according to § 53,3, Rem. 2 JSn is to be explained as the Infinitive 
construct, or written as JSrt. 

’ rtP® 'instl 1 Sam. 1, 9 is impossible Hebrew; according to the LXX it 
is a later addition. 
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2. Distinct from the use mentioned in 1, c as object-accus¬ 
ative, is its use as casus adverbialis ^ attached to some form 
of a finite verb, more closely to describe the mode or atten¬ 
dant circumstances (temporal or local) under which an action 
or event has occurred, occurs or will occur; e. g. Jer. 22, 19 
he shall be buried like an ass 2Tnp a dragging and casting 

out, i. e. dragged and cast out, etc.; Gen. 21, 16 (pn"]!! a de- 
farting [to depart], i. e. departed; cf. Ex. 33, 7; Josh. 3, 16); 
Gen. 30, 32; Ex. 30, 36; Num. 6, 5, 23 ; 15, 35 (with a later 
addition of a subj.; vid. No. 4, Rem.); Josh. 3, 17; 1 Sam. 3, 12 
(n^DI. ^nn a beginning and ending i. e. from beginning to 
end) ; 2 Sam. 8, 2 ; Isa. 7, 11 (ppy.p and lit. a making 
deep or making high, i. e. make thy requests into the depths 
of the lower world or the heights above); 57, 17 ("IPOn in 
concealment sc. of the face); Jer. 3, 15 with insight 

and wisdom; Hab. 3, 13 cf. on the form § 75, Rem. 

10); Zech. 7, 3 ; Ps. 35, 16 (pin as a more definite limita- 
tation of ’lyip^ v. 15) ; Job. 15, 3.“ 

Rem. 1. To such an adverbial Infinitive absolute moreover, a casus 
adverbialis (accusative of condition) or a soK:alled adverbial clause may 
stand in close relation as explanatory of the mode of the action; e. g. 
Isa. 20, 2 and he walked Dllj? naked and barefoot (in the con¬ 
dition of one stripped, etc.); Isa. 30, 14 a smashing up (according to the 
idiom nin3 ; the Massora requires 11113) unsparingly. 

2. Several such Infinitives, which are all in Hiph'il, have through 
frequent use become pure adverbs, as nS'jn (of. § 75, Rem. 15) multum 
faciendo, i. e. multum, often greatly strengthened by Ittp and used with¬ 
out connection with a finite verb (vid. the Lexicon); furthermore, 
3D’n bene faciendo, i. e. bene, especially used at the full, thorough com¬ 
pletion of an action (e. g. Deut. 13, 15); in Deut. 9, 21; 27, 8 brought in 
as explanatory to another adverbial Infinitive absolute and in Jon. 4, 9 
twice expressly indicated; finally D3E#n mane faciendo, i. e. early 
morning, primarily early with the co-existing sense of eagerness; in 
1 Sam. 17, 16 in connection with the Infinitive absolute (morning 


‘ That this casus adverbialis was originally considered as an accusative is 
evident from the ancient Arabic, where a similar Infinitive clearly has the accus¬ 
ative ending. This use of the Infinitive absolute finds its equivalent in the Latin 
Gerund in -do. 

’ In 2 K. 21, 13 for 11311 lip read with Klostermann IjiJni nip. 
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and evening, i. e. early and late) governed by evening; otherwise 
(regardless of Prov. 27, 14) always in connection with the Infinitive 
absolute of the principal verb; e. g. Jer. 11, 7 for I protested to your 

fathers 'll’ipn_0312ln rising early and protesting, i. e. earnestly 

protesting; 25, 3; 26, 5 (where ) could be omitted before 'n); 29, 19; 
32, 3i; 2 Chr. 16, 15. 

3. Usually the Infinitive absolute stands in immediate 
relation with the finite verb of the same stem as a more defi¬ 
nite expression or strengthening of the verbal idea in various 
ways.* 

These Infinitives absol. in immediate connection with the finite verb 
belong exclusively within the sphere of the so-called schema etymologicum 
mentioned in § 117, 2, i. e. they are objects of the said finite verb. The 
only difference is that the Infinitive absolute (as nomen ahstractwm) 
emphasizes rather the reality or the force of the action, whereas the 
pure noun emphasizes the result of the action; cf. e. g. Ex. 22, 22 
pi'Y-DSjt and he cries aloud to me, with Gen. 27, 34 (he cried 
with a great cry). 

We must describe more in detail: 

a) the Infinitive absolute before the verb strengthens its verbal 
idea, either thus emphasizing the certainty (as in threats), 
or the force and fulfillment of an event. Such an Infinitive 
is usually rendered by a cori-esponding adverb., but some¬ 
times only by the emphasis of the verb, e. g. Geti. 2, 17 
Dion nlQ thou shalt surely die, cf. 18, 10, 18 ; 1 Sam. 9, 6 
(cometh surely to pass')', Amos 5, 5; 7, 17 ; Hab. 2, 3 
Zech. 11,17 and with an Infinitive strengthened through 
TIN Gen. 44, 28 (but 27, 30 xoas yet hardly gone out, etc.); 
()en. 43, 3 nyn 1J?n he expressly protested unto us, 1 
Sam. 20, 6 (Ae has earnestly asked leave of me)-, Judg. 1, 
28 and did not utterly drive them out; 

especially instructive is Amos 9, 8 / will destroy it from 
off the face of the earth '311’DiyN ’3 DDK save that 

I will not utterly destroy, etc.; Jer. 30, 11 (and will not 


> Cf. A. Rieder, die Verbindung des Inf. abs. mit dem Verb. fin. desselben 
Stammes im Hebr. Lpz., 1872; quae ad syntaxin Hebraicam, qua infin. abs. cum 
verbo fin. eiusdem radicis coniungitur, planiorem faciendam ex lingua Graeoa 
et Latina afferantur, Gumbinnen (Program der Gymu.), 1884. 
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leave thee altogether unpunished); cf. also Gen. 20, 18; 
Joel, 1, 7 ; Job 13, 5. 

The Infinitive absolute is less emphatic in cases like Gen. 
26, 28 ’U’N'I iNT we have certainly seen ; 15, 13 (know of a 
surety); 28, 22 (I will surely give the tenth); 1 Sam. 24, 21, 
as well as with such verbs as express a threat, blessing, bene¬ 
fit, etc. (Gen. 3, 16 ; 22, 17 ; 32, 13 etc.). 

The Infinitive absolute serves to express an antithesis, 
e. g. 2 Sam. 24, 24 nay, but I will buy (njfJN ' Jj?) it of thee 
(not take it as a gift); Juclg. 15, 13 (no, but we will bind 
thee fast.. .but will not kill thee); cf. Gen. 31, 30 (though 
thou wouldest be gone, Vulgate: esto) because thou sore 
longedst, etc.; Ps. 118, 13, 18; 126, 6 (the second Infinitive 
absolute, complementary to the first, (vid. b) follows the 
verb). Hence it is also licitative in Gen. 2, 16 sq. (^?X'n 
thou mayest always eat, but, etc., v. 16 then antithetic to v. 17). 
It serves, furthermore, to strengthen questions, especially pas¬ 
sionate, unwelcome questions, e. g. Gen. 37, 8 
shalt thou indeed reign over usf 37, 10; 43, 7; Judg. 11, 25; 
1 Sam. 2, 27; Jer. 3, 1; 13, 12; Amos 3, 5; Zech. 7, 5; cf. 
also Gen. 24, 5 (must I then bring back?). 

b) the Infinitive absolute after the verb is used partly (vid. a, 
above) to strengthen^ the verbal idea (especially after 
Imperatives and Participles, since the Infinitive absolute 
can never precede them, e. g. Job 13, 17 ; 21 , 2; 37, 2 
JliOiy ’lypil? hear attentively; Jer. 22 , 10 ; after Participle 
Isa. 22, 17, also elsewhere Num. 23, 11; 24, 10 (thou 
hast altogether blessed them); Josh. 24, 10; 2 K. 5, 11; 
Dan. 11, 10 and with a strengthening of the Infinitive 
absolute by CJ Gen. 31, 15; 46, 4; Num. 16, 13), and 
partly, but chiefly, to indicate the longer duration of the 
action; thus again after Imperative Isa. 6, 9 yToiy lyoiy' 


1 In Arabic also the strengthening Infinitive regularly follows the verb 
<but in Syriac it precedes). 
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hear ye indeed evermore; after Perfect Jer. 6 , 29 ; after 
Participles Jer. 23, 17; after Imperfect consee. Gen. 19, 9 
(he henceforth played the judgef, Num. 11, 32. Here belong 
especially the cases where one Infinitive absolute is co¬ 
ordinated with another; the second then expresses either 
a concomitant or antithetic action, or the object for whose 
attainment the main action is exerted; e. g. 1 Sam. 
6 , 12 they went a-going and lowing (they 

went continually lowing; also after a Participle Josh. 6 , 
13 Q«rSy, Gen. 8, 7 (= it flew to and fro) '; Isa. 19, 22 
smiting and, i. e. but still healing ; Joel 2, 26 (vid. Rem. 
under No. 3). 

Rem. 1. In place of a second Infinitive absolvie there is sometimes 
found (§ 112,4, a, e) a Perfect consee. (Josh. 6, 13, a and 2 Sam. 13, 19, 
each time as Veviect frequentatimiin; Isa. 31,5 referring to the future) or 
an Imperfect consec. (2 Sam. 16,13) or a Participle (2 Sam. 16, 5); cf. also 
Rem. 2. 

2. The idea of longer duration is very often expressed by the verb 

ll'in to go, with its Infinitive absolute or by the latter alone. This takes 
place not only when the actual sense (to go, to stride, as in the above- 
mentioned instances Josh. 6, 13; 1 Sam. 6, 12; 2 Sam. 13, 19; cf. also 
Isa. 3, 16 where both Infinitives precede the verb, and Ps. 126, 6 where 
IJlhn precedes) is clear, but also in cases where Ij'pn in the sense of con¬ 
tinuing, lasting actually serves as the paraphrase of an adverb. The 
action itself is then included in a second Infinitive absolute, sometimes 
also (Rem. 1) in a Participle or verbal Adjective; e. g. Gen. 8, 3 
aiEtl Ijlhn.... D.’HH and the waters returned continually; 8,6; 12, 9; 

Judg. 14, 9; 2 K. 2, 11; with a following Participle Jer. 41, 6; with a 
following Adjective Gen. 26, 13; Judg. 4, 24; 1 Sam. 14, 19; 2 Sam. 5, 
10 (1 Chr. 11, 9); 2 Sam. 18, 25.> But in 1 Sam. 17, 41 in place of the 
Infinitive absolute we find the Participle i|Sn. Of a different nature are 
the examples where the Participle together with a coordinated Ad¬ 
jective (1 Sam. 2, 26 ; 2 Sam. 3, 1 ; 15, 12 ; Jon. 1, 11 ; Esth. 9, 4; 2 Chr. 
17, 12) or Participle (Prov. 4, 18) serves as the predicate. 

3. The negative stands regularly between the strengthened Infinitive 

absolute and the finite verb,* e. g. Ex. 5, 23 thou hast not 


* In Ezek. 1,14 for the contorted ttlSI read simply 

» Cf. the French: le mat va toujours croissant, la maladie va toujours en 
augmentant et en empirant, always growing increasingly worse. 

® Cf. Rieder quo loco ponantur negationes tt'7 et vK, conjimctio Dl, parti- 
/cula Kl, cum conjuncta legnntur cum infin., quern absolutum grammatici 
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delivered; Judg. 15, 13; Jer. 13, 12; 30, 11; cf. Mic. 1, 10 (Sk). Excep 
tions: Gen. 3, 4 (where it relates to the negative in the threat of 2, 17); 
Amos 9, 8; Ps. 49, 8. 

4. The derived conjugations employ not only their own Infinitives 
absolute (Gen. 17, 30; Ezek. 14, 3 Niph.; Gen. 40, 15 Pu'al ; Hos. 4, 18 
Hiph.; Ezek. 16,4 Hoph.) but oftener those of the Qfit as the nearest and 
most common representative of the verbal idea, Gen. 37, 33 (in Pu’al) ; 
46, 4 (in Hiph.); Ex. 19, 13; 2 Sam. 23, 7; Jer. 10, 6; Job 6, 2 (in 
Niph.) ; Isa. 24,19 in Hithpo.; ibidem should certainly be, according 
to the Massora, Infinitive absolute Qal; vid. § 67, Rem. 2, and so always 
nav nja he shall certainly he killed. Elsewhere the Infinitive absolute of 
a corresponding conjugation (Lev. 19, 20; 2 K. 3,23 Boph. for Niph.; 1 
Sam. 2,16 Pi'el for Hiph.; Ezek. 16,4 Hoph. for Piidl) or of another 
cognate vocal stem is used (Isa. 28, 28; Jer. 8,13; Zeph. 1, 2). Finally 
the Infinitive absolute can no less be replaced by a substantive from the 
cognate root'; Isa. 35,2 (n*?'il''jN); Jer. 46, 5; Mic. 4, 9 (after the verb); 
Hab. 3, 9; Job 27, 12. In Isa. 29, 14 such a strengthening substantive 
is found together with the Infinitive absolute. 

6. In a few cases the Infinitive construct is used in place of the 
Infinitive absolute to strengthen the verbal idea; Num. 23, 25 (ap DI; cf. 
Ruth 2,16 hid DJ); Jer. 50, 34 (an; a’h); Prov. 23,1 (j'an )’?); Ps. 50, 
21 (~i"'vn, perhaps out of repugnance to the hiatus ri'n); Neh. 1, 7 
('l^t!'); everywhere in a rapid flow of speech; after the verb in Josh. 7, 7 
(in case is not meant). 

4. Frequently the Infinitive absolute appears as a sub¬ 
stitute for the finite verb, either when the mere mention of the 
verbal idea suffices (vid. a) or when the sudden or otherwise 
excited speech is purposely satisfied therewith in order to 
render the verbal signification much clearer and more ex¬ 
pressive (vid. b). 

a) It is used in eontinuing a past finite verb. This is 
frequent in the later writings in several successive acts 
or states where only the fiist verb is infleeted, the others 
being simply put in the Infinitive absolute. Thus after 
several Perfeets Dan. 9, 6 (ef. v. 11) we have sinned . .. 
and have rebelled ”ilD1 and have departed (lit. a departure 


vocant verbo finlto ejusdem radicis addito (Ztschr. fiir Gymn. -Wesen, 1879, 
p. 395 sq.). 

' This construction must not be confounded with the so-called schema 
etymologicum as explained under “ The verb.” 
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took place, unless in such a case the Infinitive absolxde 
is to be considered as accusative, depending upon the 
active idea in the finite verb) ; also after the Perfect in 
Isa. 37, 19; Jer. 14, 5 ; 19, 13; Hag. 1, 6 (four In¬ 
finitives); Zech. 3, 4; 7, 5; Eccl. 8, 9 ; 9, 11; Esth. 3, 13; 
9, 6 ; 12, 6 sq.; Neh. 9, 8 , 13; 1 Chr. 5, 20; 2 Chr. 28, 19«; 
after Perfect consec. Zech. 12, 10; after a pure Imperfect 
Lev. 25, 14; Num. 30, 3; Jer. 32, 44 (three Infinitives); 

36, 23; 1 Chr. 21, 24; after an Imperfect consec. Gen. 41, 
43 (continuation of 23*)!]); Ex. 8, 11; Judg. 7, 19; Jer. 

37, 21; Neh. 8, 8 ; 1 Clir. 16, 36; 2 Chr. 7, 3; with In or 
after a Jussive Deut. 14, 21; Esth. 2, 2 ; 6, 9; after an 
Imperative Isa. 37, 30; Amos 4, 4; after a Participle Hab. 
2, 15 (strengthened by PjN and like the Participle itself 
to be understood as accusativus adverbialisf, Esth. 8, 8 . 

5) It may stand at the beginning of a discourse, or a new 
division of the same. The Infinitive absolute may take 
the place of any form of the finite verb demanded by the 
connection. Usually the Infinitive absolute is thus used 
(con-esponding to the Infinitive as an imperative in Greek 
and German)^: 

«) for the emphatic Imperative, e. g. observe (shalt 

thou, shall ye) Deut. 5, 12; "il'T remember (shalt thou) 
Ex. 13, 3; 20, 8 (complete in Deut. 6, 17 ]’npiyn 'ty; 7, 18 
*i 3 ]n 'l); Lev. 2, 6 ; Deut. 1, 16; Isa. 38, 5; Jer. 2, 2 with 
a following Perfect consec.; Josh. 1, 13; 2 K. 3, 16; Isa. 
7, 4; 14, 31 (parallel with an Imperative) ; but pipn Ps. 
142, 5 may be orthographically incorrect for t23n (Im¬ 
perative). 

^) for the Jussive, 2 K. 11, 15; cf. also Prov. 17, 12 (may 
rather meet!'). 


• In Ezek. 7,14 a Perfect seems to be continued with the Infinitive con¬ 
struct, but the text here is clearly corrupt (Oornill reads pH IllpO VpCO- 

* Cf. the French Infinitive voir (page etc.), s’adresser..., se mefier de 
voleurs t 
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7 ) for the Cohortative 1 K. 22, 30 (2 Chr. 18, 29) disguise 
myself and go into battle (will I); Isa. 22 , 13** ('lyi ^ 1 'rN 
as the exclamation of a mocker); Ezek. 21, 31; 23, 30,46; 
perhaps also Jer. 31, 2 C^i^n)- In Josh. 9, 20 it is co¬ 
ordinated^ with the Cohortative by means of 1 . 

d) for the Imperfect in distinct promises, 2 K. 4, 43 eat and 
leave thereof (ye shall) ; 19, 29 (Isa. 37, 30) ; 2 Chr. 31, 
10; also in unwilling questions Job 40, 2 he wants to 
contend ... the faultfinder ? * (cf. for addition of subject 
the Rem.) ; Jer. 3, 1 (and would you return to me ff, 7, 9 
- sq. (six Infinitives continued by a Perfect consec. cf. 
§ 112, 2, h, r). 

t) for any historical tense (corresponding to the Latin In- 
finitivus historicus') in lively narration (or enumeration) 
or description, even when still taking place, e. g. Hos. 4, 2 
swearing and lying and killing and stealing and commit¬ 
ting adultery (that they carried on!); 10, 4 (after Per¬ 
fect) ; Isa. 21 , 5 ; 59, 4 ; Jer. 8 , 15 ; 14, 19 ; ef. also Jer. 
32, 33; Eccl. 4, 2; Prov. 12 , 7; 15, 22 and 25, 4, where 
the Infinitive absolute is rendered most simply by means 
of a passive construetion. 

Eem. Occasionally the Infinitive absolute, when used as the sub¬ 
stitute of the finite verb, takes the noun used as subject after it. Lev. 
6, 7 ; Dent. IS, 2; Prov. 17, 12; Job 40, 2; Eccl. 4, 2; Esth. 9, 1 (also 
Gen. 17, 10, although here IJJ ^3 according to § 121,2 may also be 
regarded as the object with a passive verb; cf. Esth. 3, 13). The subject 
follows the adverbial Infinitive absolute in Num. 15, 36 (vid. 2, above) and 
in Ps. 17, 6; the Infinitive absolute is coordinated with an Infinitive 
constr. in 1 Sam. 25,26, 33 (vid. 1, d, above). 


‘ In 2 Sam. 3,18 the Infinitive constr. seems to be similarly used, but here 
doubtless should be read for 'n. 

* In Job 34,18 lor the Infinitive constr., in a similar question, the Infinitive 
absolute (io^p) is rather to be expected, unless, according to the LXX and the 
Vulgate, we read the Participle 
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§ 114 . 

THE INFINITIVE CONSTRUCT. 

1. The Infinitive construct, as the Infinitive absolvie (ac¬ 
cording to § 45, 1) is a verbal noun, but with much greater 
flexibility than the latter (cf. § 113, 1). Its close relation¬ 
ship to actual nouns is shown by the ease with which the 
Infinitive construct can fill any case whatever; hence it is 
used: 

a') as (subject-^ nominative; e. g. Gen. 2, 18 m’’'n 

CINH lit. not good is the being of man in his separ¬ 
ation ; 30, 15; Isa. 7, 13; 1 Sam. 23, 20 ; Prov. 17, 26; 
25, 7, 24 (but cf. 21, 9 in the same expression 2 T£ 0 ); 
Ps. 32, 9 (lit. there occurs no nearness to thee'). 

h) as genitive; e. g. Eccl. 3, 4 Tip") nj[ a time to 

mourn and a time to dance (of mourning and of dancing); 
Gen. 2, 17; 29, 7. Here also belong all the cases (§ 101) 
where the Infinitive constr. depends upon a preposition 
(V. 2). 

c) as (object-) accusative; e. g. 1 K. 3, 7 nN 2 yiN 
I know not (how) to go out and to come in; Gen. 21, 6 ; 
31, 28; Isa. 1 , 14; Jer. 6 , 15; Job 15, 22 (cf. § 113, 1, c 
for the Infinitive abs. as object); as an accusative with 
a verbum implendi see Isa. 11 , 9. 

2. The Infinitive const, with prepositions (as the Greek 

tv shat, dia zd sivai, etc.) is usually translated by a finite 
verb with a conjunction; e. g. Num. 35, 19 as he 

meets him, i. e. as soon as he meets him; Gen. 27, 45 ( 31 iy'“lj;); 
Isa. 30, 12 DppNp because ye despise ; Jer. 2, 35 
because thou sayest; Gen. 27, 1 his eyes were dim liNip so 
that he did not see. The Infinitive construct is thus espe¬ 
cially frequent in connection with 3 or p in expressing 
relations of time (usually rendered by a temporal clause, 
like the connection of the Infinitive with ]j;2 or in a 
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causal clause) particularly after (vid. examples § 111, 2, 
Rem. 1) e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 27 '03 Crn’’'n3 while they were in 
Egypt; Gen. 24, 30 ... C]?iTn« riN‘13 ‘•n’l and it 

came to pass when he saw (lit. at seeing) the earring . . . and 
when he heard (at his hearing), etc. But by far the most 
frequent use, however, is the union of the Infinitive constr. 
with from the main idea of i. e. the direction toward 
which, the Infinitives with ^ serve to express different pur¬ 
pose- and time-relations, often also (with a weakening or 
complete ignoring of the orig. meaning of ^) to introduce 
the object of an action, and finally even (similar to the 
adverbial use of the Infinitive absolute § 113, 2 and the Latin 
Gerund in -wdo) to express causal and other attendant 
circumstances; vid. examples in the Remarks. 

Rem. 1. The original meaning of S is most clearly seen in such 
Infinitives ■with b as express purpose (i. e. a paraphrase of a final 
clause), e. g. Gen. 11,5 and Jehmah came down Utflb to see the 

city; also with a variable suliject, e. g. 2 Sam. 12,10 and hast taken the 
wife of Uriah ’"jS UvnS to he thy wife; cf. Gen. 28, 4; Jer. 38, 26 

(niaS). 

2. Equally clear is the idea of direction toward a definite object or 
of reference to a point by the union of the verb to 6b with S and an 
Infinitive. Moreover, Ul'tyj;'? n;n may just as well mean a) he is about 
to do, intends or purposes to do, and he is intent upon, is eager, to do some¬ 
thing a&h) he (or if) was decided, pressed to the action in question, etc. 
In the latter case corresponds to the Latin faciendum erat 

(cf. English J am to give). In both cases, however, H'n (as elsewhere 
when a copula) can easily be omitted. 

Examples for a) are found in Gen. 15,12 KpS ’n;i and the 

sun was about to go down; 2 Chr. 26, 5 D’IISn 0Ti'? 'n)1 and he was 
seeking God (here with the attendant idea of duration); with omission 
of irn Isa. 38, 30 ni’n) Jehovah was ready to save me; 1 Sam. 

14,21 (?); Jer. 51, 49; Ps. 25, 14 (et foedus suum manifestaturus est 


‘ Cf. on this point § 45, 2, according to which the union of *7 with the first 
consonant of the Infinitive (30?'? with closed final syllable, in contrast with 
3/733, 31733, etc.) appears to give rise to a new verb form. Entirely out of the 
question are the few instances where the Infinitive with b expresses a relation 
of time: Gen. 24, 63 3'7Ji UUsS toward evening (lit. at the time of the turning 
of evening); cf. Deut. 23, 12; Ex. 14, 27; Judg. 19, 26; 2 Sam. 18, 29 (when 
Joab sent the king’s servant). 
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eis); Prov. 18 24 (?); 19,8 (RYo'? consecuturus eat ); 20, 25; Eccl. 3, 15 
ni'nS quod futurum eat; 2 Chr. 11,22; 12,12 (in a negative asser¬ 
tion) ; in a question, Esth. 7, 8 (will he also . . . t) of. also 1 Sam. 4,19. 

For 5) Josh. 2, 5 llJpS ’H'l and the gate was to shut (should 

be closed); Isa. 37, 26; Ps. 109,13.? So usually with the omission of H’n 
2 K. 4, 13 ?|'7 Hi? what is to be done for thee ? wouldest thou 

be spoken for W'T() to the King, etc.? 2 K. 13, 1!) nOnS (it was 

to smite i. e. thou shouldst have been smiting = thou sh'iuldat have 
smillen ; Isa. 5, 4; 10, 32; Ps. 32, 9; 68, 19 (?); Job 30, G (habitandum 
est Us) ; 1 Chr. 9, 25; 22, 5 ; 2 Chr. 8, 13 (?); 36, 19 (?); Hos. 9, 13; Hab. 
1, 17; in a question 2 Chr. 19, 2. 

Here too belong the cases where the Infinitive with the S depends 
upon an obligatory or permissive (or prohibitory) idea; it is thus used 
iu2 Sam. 18,11 'J? ^ ni)S ’bj,’ it was mine, i. e. it was incumbent on 
me to give thee, etc.*; cf. Mic. 3,1 (2 Chr. 13, 5) is it not for you (i. e. is 
it not your duty}?®; negative in 2 Chr. 26,18 '11 Sjb kS it appertaineth 
not unto thee to burn incense, but to the priests; furthermore S I'K with an 
Infinitive it is not allowed (nefas est), may not, e. g. Esth. 4, 2 {<12*7’3 
for none might enter; 8, 8; 1 Chr. 15,2^; in a somewhat different sense 
*7 follows the Infinitive (= it is impossible), e. g. Ps. 40, 6; Eccl. 
3, 14; 2 Chr. 5, Ilf can be used for ]'S< in both senses; e. g. Amos 
6,10 "I'ptn*? nefas est {to mention the name of Jehovah); but Judg. 
1,19 for it was not possible to drive out, etc., (doubtless the text was 
originally like Josh. 17,12 'nS iSp' nS ; 1 Chr, 15, 2. 

3. Still another class is formed by the numerous cases where the 
Infinitive with S serves to introduce the object® of a governing verb 


? Of a somewhat different nature are the cases where S ri’H with the In¬ 
finitive (which is there used as a full substantive) means to become something, 
i. e. to fall upon a certain fate; thus Num. 24, 22 (cf. Isa. 5, 5; 6, 13) ‘1j;3*7 
the desolation, for which elsewhere often n3Ei*7 and the like are found (no 
doubt Ps. 49, 15 ni^pS — with omission of H'n — is thus to be explained). 

* 2 Sam. 4, 10 (cui dandum erat mihi) is similar to this; but with Well 
hausen might be cut out. 

® But in 1 Sam. 23,20 the Infinitive without S as the subject of the sentence 
is found after lj'71 it is incumbent on us. 

* Such cases as Isa. 37, 3 717*7^ 1'^ n3l and there is not strength to bring 
forth ; cf. Num. 20, 5; Ruth 4, 4 are of an entirely different nature. 

' In 2 Sam. 14,19 !?!< (= there is) occurs after the negative asseverative 
particle DR = no one can indeed turn to the right or the left. 

« This view is based upon the fact that in numerous instances (vid. ex¬ 
amples above) belonging here, *7 is wanting; the Infinitive consequently can 
serve as the real object-accusative. This union of the verb with the object is 
more binding and emphatic (hence especially popular in poetic or prophetic 
iiscourse) than the looser addition of tlie Infinitive with S : jPOiy 13N r' 7 (Isa. 
28,12) they would ho.'ie no obedience, as it were, but 'K (Ezek. 20, 
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(noting Hie direction the action takes). The most common verbs or 
conjugations with S and the Infinitive are *7711 (with an Infinitive without 
S; e. g. Dent. 2, 25, 31; Josh. 3, 7) S’Nin to begin, tlD’ (lit. to 

add) to go on (very frequent even in prose with an Inhiiiiive without *7 
Gen. 4, 12; 8, 10,12; 37, 5, etc.); ^"in to leave off, desist; to be 
complete, to conclude, Dpll to finish, inp to hasten (with an Infinitive with¬ 
out S (Ex. 2, 18); GJR to beviilling (with an Infinitive without S Isa. 28, 
12; 30,9; Job 39,9) yan to will, choose, 'S'? to refuse, E7p,3 to strive; bi)’ 
to be able (with an Infinitive withoutS, e. g. Gen. 24, 50 ; 37, 4; Ex. 18, 
23); iril with an accusative of the person in the sense of: to give or 
resign, to tender, permit, allow one to do, e. g. Gen. 20, 6; Ps. 16,11 
(with Infinitive without S Job 9, 18) jiT to understand, how to do; ID*? 
to learn; nip to expect (with variabie subject, e. g. Isa. 5, 2 he expected 
that it would bring forth grapes). Furthermore, here belong a number 
of (partly denominative) Hiph'ils that describe an action toward some 
definite direction (cf. § 53, 2, Uera. c), such as S'^in to do great things; 
S'3^n to lay low; n'3jn to exalt; p'^pn to make deep; p'n^n to remove 
far away; TO"nto do well (with an Infinitive without‘l, Ps. 33,3; but 
1 Sam. 16, 17 in union with S); D'3'yn to rise early (Ps. 127, 2 and its 
antithesis inx to tarry with an Infinitive without *7); nS'in to multiply; 
sSan tomalcenotable (even with a passive Infinitive 2 Chr. 26, 15;,‘ etc. 

4. Very frequently the Infinitive with S is found in loose 
connection with causes, attendant circumstances or other par¬ 
ticular qualifications. This is generally rendered into English 
by that, in that, because; e. g. 1 Sam. 12, 17 1)Sd 05^7 

that ye asked o king; 14, 33; Gen. 3, 22; 34, 7; 1 Sam. i9, 5; 
20, 36; 1 K. 2, 3 sq. ; 14, 8; Ps. 63, 3; 78, 18; 101, 8 ; 103, 29 ; 104, 
14 sq.; 111, 6; Prov. 18, 5; Neh. 13, 18; also Isa. 44, 14 {in that one 
keweth down cedars). Occasionally the Infinitive with S occurs without 
any clause, e. g. 1 Chr. 12, 8 as swift as the gazelles on the mountains 
inTjS; 2 Sam. 14, 25 (^^nS); Isa. 21, 1 ('llSnJ)); Joel 2, 26; Prov. 2,2; 
26, 2; thus throughout, the Infinitive dicendo is used adverbially 
to introduce the direct discourse (= so, as follows). 

5. In a number of instances, especially in the later books, the 
Infinitive construct with S (like the Infinitive absolute § 113, 4 a) 
seems to be used by means of IVaw as the continuation of a preceding 


8) more expressively they could not forsake the idols. In union with S the 
giiveniing verb has a more independent meaning than when it directly governs 
tlie object-accusative. 

' In almost all these examples, the principal idea is really contained in the 
Infinitive, while the governing verb strictly contains only an adverbial qualifi¬ 
cation ; hence it is often rendered into Engiish and German by means of an ad¬ 
verb, e. g. Gen. 27, 30 how hast thou found it so quickly (lit. how hast thou 
hastened to find it?)-, 31, 27 {wherefore didst thou flee away secretly?)-, but cf. 
2 K. 2, 10 {thou hast asked a hard thing.'). 
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finite verb. In most of such cases however, it is evident that the In¬ 
finitive with 'l virtually depends upon the idea of willing or striving 
which is ccjptained in the foregoing verb, while the copula, as occa¬ 
sionally elsewhere, is used in an emphatic sense (surely, indeed). E. g. 
Ex. 32, 29 Jill your hands to.day (sc. with a sacrifice)/or Jehovah, so as 
to lay a blessing upon you, i. e. that you mav receive a blessing; cf. 

1 Sam. 25, 31 (otherwise in vss. 26 and 33 where the Infinitive absolute 
is used, vid. § 113, 1 d; Ps. 104, 21,* Job 34, 8; Eccl. 9, 1; Neh. 8,13; 

2 Chr. 7, 17. In Lev. 10, 10 sq. V'lanSi unites itself to the command 

in ». 9 6 (= this command not to dr.nk wine you must observe while on 
duty, really to be better able to discriminate, etc.); in 2 Chr. 30,9 
depends upon the idea of grace, or favor, contained in the word D'nnn'^. 
For 1 Sam. 8,12 the following rendering is sufficient: and he will appoint 
unto him captains over thousands. In Gen. 30,15 for the Infinitive with 
S, we should read the 2d sing. fern, of the Perfect consec. 1®^- 

44, 28 is translated he shall perform all my pleasure in that he (Cyrus) 
says to Jerusalem, etc. 

3. The time to which an action or event in the In¬ 
finitive construct belongs must often he determined from tlie 
context, or the character of the tenses dealt with above; cf. 
Gen. 2, 4 these were the generations of the heavens and the 
earth CN“l2ri5 when they were created (lit. at their creation); 
Judg. 6, 18 '31 until I come to thee and bring forth, 

etc. 

Rem. 1. The constructions of the Infinitive with a preposition ex¬ 
plained in 2 are almost regularly replaced, in the continuation of the 
discourse, by a finite verb (i. e. by an independent clause, not a coordi¬ 
nated Infinitive). Such a finite verb is to be understood as governed 
by a coniunction corresponding to the preposition before the Infinitive. 
Thus the Infinitive construction (often with a variable subject) is con¬ 
tinued by the Perfect (with sb) Jer. 9, 12 because they have forsaken 

D3ti)~'7ll my law, _U’P® and have not obeyed my voice; 1 Sam. 

24, 12; Amos 1, 9; without K"? job 28, 25; by a Perfect with 1 (cf. § 112, 
3, a, (5 and 3, c, v) Amos 1,11 '11 1iJ'1'^~'7>’_ because he pursued his brother 


1 Delitzsch’s explanation of the Infinitive with *7 in Ps. 104,21 by reference 
to Hab. 1,17 as an elliptical expression of the conjugatio periphrastica (=Jlagi- 
taturi sunt a deo cibum suum) is in the nature of the case applicable both here 
and in many other of the above-mentioned passages. 

Generally, however, all instances where the Infinitive is joined to S should 
be carefully distinguished from the cases mentioned in Rem. 2, where the In¬ 
finitive with 8 without Waw corresponds to the Latin Gerundive, or indeed serves 
to indicate the periphrastic conjugation. 
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with the sword nnt?) and continually cast off oil pity {Perfect frequen- 
tativum; examples of the actual Perfect consec., Gen. 27, 4-5; Judg. 
6, 18; 1 Sam. 10, 8; 2 K. 18, 32 [Isa. 36, 17]; throughout after 
until I come); by a pure Imperfect, e. g. Prov. 1, 27 (after 3); Isa. 30, 
26 (after D1’'3 in the day, whose time relation is here apparently joined 
to a preposition) 5, 24 (after 3) ; 10, 2 ; 13, 9 ; 14, 25 ; 45, 1 ; 49, 6; 
Prov. 2, 8; 5, 2; 8, 21 (everywhere after S)'; by an Imperfect consec. 
Gen. 39, 18 and it came to pass tUJpW 'Sip 'P’ins as I lifted up my voice 
and cried, that. . IK. 10, 9 j Job 38, 13 (after S) • 1K. 18, 18; Isa. 38, 9; 
Job 38, 7, 9 sq. (after 3) ; Isa. 30, 12; Jer. 7,13 ; Ezek. 34, 8 (after 

2. The negative of an Infinitive construct, owing to the latter’s 
predominating nominal character, is not formed by the (verbal negative) 
particle X^, but by the original subst. 'pS? (''id. Lexicon) with a 
foregoing S (but cf. also Num. 14, 16 '13^30), e. g. Gen. 3, 11 ~S3X oS 
wpp whereof thou wast not to eat; in a final sense 4, 15 (so that they 
might not kill him ); in 2 K. 23, 10 S is again repeated before the In¬ 
finitive. (In Ps. 32, 9 it is not the Infinitive, but a supplicative predicate 
negatived by 'iS). 


§115. 

THE INFINITIVE CONSTRUCT WITH SUBJECT AND OBJECT. 

1. The Infinitive construct as the Infinitive absolute 
(§ 113, 1, a) shows its character as a verbal noun by its 
being construed with the case of its verb; hence in transitive 
verbs^ the accusative of the object; e. g. Num. 9, 15 D’pn Cl'''3 
]3^DnTIN on the day of setting up the tabernacle; 1 Sam. 
19, 1 Tl'TiN IT’Qn^ to kill David; Gen. 14, 17; 19, 29; 1 K. 
12, 15; 15, 4; negative in Lev. 26, 15 '’l5'3p"^3"nN nli^y. 
r ot to do all my commands. In like manner it takes the 
ajcusative of the personal pronoun, e. g. Deut. 29, 12 ]jjp^ 


* The great number of such instances, particularly in the later books, is due 
to the tendency towards a so-called chiasmus in the arrangement of the parallel 
members in both halves of a verse; for instance, the Infinitive stands at the be¬ 
ginning of the first clause, and the finite verb at the end of the coordinated paral¬ 
lel clause. This caused a separation of the verbal form from 1 and hence the use 
of the Imperfect for the Perfect consec. Such a parallelism of the outer and 
inner members is frequently found elsewhere, and was evidently a mark of 
elegance in exalted discourse, poetic or prophetic. 

■ For examples of an accusative of the object with the Infinitive passive, vld. 

§ 121 , 2 . 
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order to establish thee; Gen. 25, 26; Jer. 24, 7; 
with a verbal suflix, e. g. Ex. 2, 14 to slay me; Jer. 

38, 26 not to bring me back (for suffix cf. Rem. 

2). If the finite verb governs two accusatives, they will 
also be employed with the Infinitive; e. g. Gen. 41, 39 ’Pnx 
PN'r^STIN TIPIN yPTn after God has shown thee all 

this; beut. 21, 16. 

Rem. 1. An object-accusative should always be used after an In¬ 
finitive construct even when not expressly introduced (as in the examples 
above) by the so-called nota accusativi ; and this substantive might 
be easily regarded as genitive of the object governed by the InOnitive 
(a construction common in Arabic); e. g. Prov. 21, 15 t335?p do 
right. Against this supposition, however, as genitive {exercise of right) 
it should be noticed (a) that the nota accusativi is frequently found else¬ 
where ; (6) that the other forms of the Infinitive, such as nttp for ntti 
(y^3) (Jen. 48, 11 (cf. Ps. 101, 3; Prov. 16, 16) would then be incom¬ 
prehensible; (c) that the pretonic Qa'm6s could hardly stand in certain 
Infinitive forms, in case the iatter were considered as in the construct 
state, while it would be, nevertheless, in connection with suffixes (and 
so with actual genitives; cf. § 33, 2, 6), necessarily volatilized; e. g. 
Gen. 18, 25 H’pnS slay a righteous one (never like D'pnS; but cf. 
'iytyrj); 2 K. 21, 8; Ezek. 44, 30. Thus in cases like Isa. 3, 13 (Ps. 
SO, 4) one would naturally expect ’j")'? for D’Dj? yiS if the Infinitive 
be considered as in the construct state, and as genitive. 

2. With the exception of ^riKSinS Jer. 39, 14, only the 1st sing, 
(cf., moreover, 1 Sam. 5, 10; 27, 1 ; 28, 9; Ruth 2, 10; 1 Chr. 12, 17, 
etc.) and pi. of verbal suffixes are used with the Infinitive; e. g. 
to destroy us, Deut. 1, 27 (immediately after ?nnS, hence 13— is a 
verbal, not a nominal suffix, though the form could be either); un'DilS 
Num. 16, 13 ; Judg. 13, 23 (after \'3n). Elsewhere the pronomin^ 
object is added either by means of the nota accusativi (e. g. Gen. 25, 26 
DJpX niSa when she bore them; 'Hit Pin*? to know me Jer. 24, 7) or as a 
nominal suffix (as genitivus object!). The latter occurs usually where 
there can be no ambiguity; e. g. 1 Sam. 20, 33: inSnS (lit. to Ais 
slaying) to slay him (not, as might be understood, that he may slay) ; cf. 
1 K. 20,35; with the 3d sing. fern, suffix, Num. 22,25; the 3d pi. Josh. 
10, 20; 2 Sam. 21, 2, etc. Hence the suffixes of the 2d sing, with In¬ 
finitives, like ’inipnV Jer. 40, 14, cf. Mic. 6, 13; and like to mag¬ 
nify thee, Josh. 3, 7, are doubtless to be regarded as nominal rather 
than verbal. The union of the nominal suffix as the objective genitive 
with the Infinitive became so firmly established that it could occur not 
only in such unusual cases as Gen. 37, 4 (bS^S they could 

not speak peaceably unto them; cf. Zech. 3, 1 to resist him) hut 

also even in the 1st sing. Num. 22, 13 ’nnS to let me. 
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3. The influence of the verb is felt even in such verbal nouns as, 
though originally various forms of the Infinitive, have actually the force 
of a substantive, e. g. Isa. 11, 9 njn^-ns nj-n (lit. to know Jehovah) 
knowledge of Jehovah; 'HK HNt'? to fear me Ueut. 4, 10; 5, 26; 10,12; 
accusative after HJnNS Deut. 10,12, 15; Isa. 56, 6 (cf. also Hos. 3,1); 
Isa. 30, 28 (nainS) •' Deut. 1, 27 (DiiS ; after verbal nouns 

formed by the prefix D (cf. § 45, 1, c) Num. 10, 2 ; Isa. 13,19; Amos 4, 
11; Ezek. 17, 9. After Infinitives (or like forms) we find the accusative 
of the object united with the arlicle (Gen. 2, 9; Jer. 22,16); or with a 
suffix (Gen. 5, 4 al.; 28, 4, 6; 29,19 sq.; 30, 15; 38,5; 2 Sam. 3,11; 
Isa. 29,13;. 

2. The subject of the action, expressed by the Infinitive 
commonly follows this Infinitive immediatelj ,* either in the 
genitive or nominative. The subject is in the genitive (§ 33, 
2, 5) wherever it appears as a nominal suffix, as well as 
when the Infinitive is in the form of the fern. sing, of the 
construct state, (Rem. 1); also in numerous other cases where 
the Infinitive in form and signification is regarded rather as 
a substantive, and hence has the force of a noun. On the 
other hand the subject of the Infinitive is to be considered 
rather as in the nominative, if separated from the Infinitive 
by some insertion, and by certain peculiarities (Rem. 2) in 
many other cases. 

Rem. 1. Examples of the genitive-subject after Infinitives when 
united occur in Deut. 1, 27 DHtt njn' HNlfca in Jehovah's hating us; cf. 
7, 8; Gen. 19, 16; 1 K. 10, 9; Isa. 13, 19; 47,9. The subject-infinitive 
is clearly regarded as genitive in cases like Ex. 17,1 there was no water 
Djtn flflEt'? for the people to drink (lit. for the drinking of the people) or 
in cases like Gen. 16, 16 (ijn IVlSa); Ps. 133, 1; 2 Chr. 7, 3, etc. 

2. Examples of subjects separated from the Infinitive, and so con¬ 
sidered as nominatives, are found in Job 34, 22 UK 0^ ■'n?nS that 
the evil-doers hide themselves there; cf. Gen. 34, 15; Judg. 9, 2; Ps. 76, 
10, and vid. No. 3. When h with pretonic Qamgs stands before the 
Infinitive (cf. No. 1, Rem. 1), a nominative (subject) must be understood; 
e. g. 2 Sam. 19, 20 DlEtS, since by the use of the Infinitive 

as a governing noun according to § 102,2, c, aa, would he expected. 
That the subject of the Infinitive is elsewhere regarded as nominative 


‘ The subject is wanting in Gen. 24, 30 with ntfia (in that case 1,pp03); 
there is no doubt that 'ja'? 0X13 was originally found in the text (r. 30 a be¬ 
longs to 29 6). 
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is fuithermore evident (vid. No. 1, Rem. 1) from forms like H'ln (Peut. 
25,19; Isa. 14, 3), T'pn Ps, 46, 3, etc., where pretonic Qam«s regularly 
occurs, while after the analogy of ’n'jn (Ezek. 24, 13), in'pil Jer. 23, 
20), etc. n'ln, Tpn etc. would be expected in case the Infinitive is con¬ 
sidered as the governing noun. Or could Qdmes (the undoubted certainty 
of the massoretic punctuation being supposed) be found even before a 
genitive as if belonging to the nature of the forml It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that the difference between the genitive and nominative construc¬ 
tions due to the lack of case endings', could not in many cases be made 
apparent (even with such invariable forms as Dip, etc.). 

3. When both subject and object are connected with the 
Infinitive, the subject regularly comes immediately after the 
Infinitive, and then the object. When the latter is necessarily 
in the accusative, the subject is then put (as in No. 2) either 
in the genitive or nominative. The nominal suffixes must of 
course be regarded as genitives (e. g. Gen. 39, 18 
as I lifted up mi/ voice; cf. 1 K. 13, 21 and the examples 
given in No. 1, Rem. 3, Gen. 5, 4, etc.) ; so must the sub¬ 
stantives after a connecting form (Deut. 1, 27, etc., vid. 
No. 1 ibid., and No. 2, Rem. 1). But the nominative seems 
to be established in cases like Isa. 10, 5 T'D'’'ip”nN Cpitf 
as if the rod could shake him that lifts it up (cf. for the pi. 
I’a’ID § 124, 1, (?) not as we should expect (vid. No. 2, 
Rem. 2), if topiy were in the genitive; cf. Job 33, 17. Other 
instances doubtless occur in Gen. 5, 1; 30, 10; Josh. 14, 7; 
IK. 13, 4; 2 K. 23, 10 ; Isa. 32, 7. In Jer. 21, 1, etc., the 
subject stands separated from its Infinitive (hence necessarily 
a nominative; vid. No. 2, Rem. 2). 

Rem. Occasionally the object immediately follows the Infinitive, 
the nominative of the subject coming next (as an after-thought), Isa. 20,1 
intt nbM when Sargon sent him; Gen. 4,15; Josh. 14,11; 2Sam. 
18, 29; Isa. 5, 24; Ps. 56,1; Prov 25, 8. In Num. 24, 33 the subject 
follows the Infinitive with a nominal suffix in place of the object. 


' In Arabic, where the case endings leave no doubt in regard to the con¬ 
struction, one may say: qathi Zaidin (gen. of subject) 'Amran (acc.), lit. the 
hilling of Z. the 'A. (i. e. Z. killing the A.; also: qatlu 'Amrin (gen. of objectl 
Zaidun (nom. of subject), and even: el-qatlu (with article) Zaidun (nom. of 
subject) ’Amrun (acc. of the object). 
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§116. 

THE PARTICIPLE. 

1. The Participle, like the two Infinitives, takes an inter¬ 
mediate position between the noun and the verb. In form 
a pure noun and most closely related to an adjective, it can¬ 
not be used to represent modal and tense conditions. It 
shows, however, its verbal nature in that it does not, as the 
adjective, represent a single, invariable state, but i-ather one 
related in some way to an action or deed. The active Parti¬ 
ciple, moreover, indicates a person or thing in the constant, 
uninterrupted carrying-out of an action; the passive Parti¬ 
ciple, on the other hand, describes a person or thing in a 
certain state acted upon by external events. 

Rem. That the difference between the active and the passive Parti¬ 
ciples is well marked is evident from the fact that the Qai, expressing 
pure state, properly cannot form Participles, hut verbal adjectives after 
the form qdtH (R79* *^5^’ etc.), or qdtol etc). The Qal transitive 
fo hate, although corresponding in form in the Perfect to the 
Qai intransitive (as a middle e verb) forms, nevertheless, the Participle 
active in Nliy, and the Participle passive NUV (cf. the fern. nxij^). Al¬ 
though the actual Participle and verbal adjective stand side by side, 
they never have a like signification. When the Assyrians are described 
as of “ stammering lips ” (ns^ ’ll?.'?.). Isa. 28,11, a property is ascribed to 
them, which is inseparable from their persons; but 'b jjj'? riba Jer. 
20, 7 describes the state of the prophet, constantly bringing reproaches 
upon himself. For the difference between the Participle as the ex¬ 
pression of pure, and the Imperfect as to the expression of progressive 
duration, of. § 107,1, Rem. 2. This does not exclude the fact that the 
Participle, especially in the later books (cf. Neh. 6, 17; 2 Chr. 17, 11,) is 
sometimes used where we should expect a distribution of the action into 
its various successive moments, by means of the finite verb. But the 
suppression of an historical tense by the Participle, very common in 
Aramaic (cf. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl. Aram. § 76, 2, d and e), does 
not occur in Hebrew. 

2. The point of time to which 

a) an active Participle belongs, whether attribute or pre¬ 
dicate of a sentence, is sometimes seen from the context. 
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Hence na may as well mean moriens (Zech. 11, 9) as 
mortuus (the usual rendering; with the article nan al¬ 
ways the dead one) and moriturus (Gen. 20, 3); t<3 
coming, come (Gen. 18, 11 al.), venturus (1 Sam. 

2, 31 al.); falling, also fallen (1 Sam. 6, 3) 
and wishing to fall (Isa. 30, 13, Amos 9, 11); other 
examples of perfect Participles vid. Gen. 27, 33; 
43, 18 (3t£'n he who has returned, cf. Ezek. 6, 21 al. 
C’Diyn they who returned from captivity) Gen. 35, 3 ; Ex. 
11^ 6; Zech. 12,1; Ps. 137, 7; Prov. 8, 9; Job 12, 4 (Nip); 
also No. 5. Of future Participles, see Gen. 41, 25; 1 K. 
18, 9; Isa. 6, 5; Jon. 1, 3, etc., apparently also Gen. 19, 
14 (’np*?). 

6) Of the passive Participles, that of the QSl (e. g. ainS 
scriptus) always corresponds to a Latin or Greek Parti¬ 
ciple perfect passive, and those of the other conjugations, 
especially of Niphal, correspond sometimes to the Latin 
gerundive (or an adjective in -bilis), e. g. Nnl'l metuen- 
dus, fearful, Ps. 76, 8 al.; "lonj desiderandus, desirable 
Ps. 19, 11 al.; Nil? creandus Ps. 102, 19; “IpTj (usually 
natus, also) procreandus, nasciturus 1 K. 13, 2; Ps. 22, 
32; terribilis Ps. 89, 8; 2^rij abominable Job 15, 

16; aestimandus Isa. 2, 22; np?N3n the eatable 

(beast) Lev. 11, 47; in Pu'al laudandus, worthy of 
praise Ps. 18, 4; in Soph. 2 Sam. 20, 1 (l^iyp) ; 2 K. 
11, 2 (cnp^lBH); Isa. 12, 6 Q^r^ (noo)*- 

3. By virtue of its partly verbal character, the active 
Participle fills to some extent the office of a verb; hence, 
when in the absolute state, it may take an object either in 
the accusative or by means of the preposition with which 

* Examples like and '7^np, cleaily show the origin of this 

gerundive use of the passive Participle; that which is always/eared, demonded, 
valued shows itself to be fearful, etc., hence also to be later on feared. From 
such examples, this use seems to have become extended to other cases. 
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the verb in question is otherwise usually construed; 1 Sam. 

18, 29 holding David in enmity; Gen. 42, 29; 

with accusative suffix e. g. creating me Job 31, 15; Ps. 
68, 28 (also with article e. g. 2 Sam. 22 [Ps. 18], 33 ■'j'llNpn 
strengthening me (LXX d xeazauor gs); Deut. 20, 1; 2 Sam. 
1, 24; Isa. 9, 12 ; 63, 11; Ps. 103, 4 ; 1 K. 9, 23 C5;3 Cnin 
they who are ruling the people; 2 K. 20, 5 KD3 healing 
thee} 

. The verbal adjective, in the form qdtel, may likewise 
take an accusative of the person or thing, when the finite 
verb would be so construed; Deut. 34, 9 full of the 

spirit; 1 K. 9, 33 ytt'']!. ^Cn taking delight in mischief. As a 
species of noun the Participle has, in the construct state, a 
substantive force, in that it takes an object of the action 
(§ 89, 1; cf. also § 128, 3) in the genitive, e. g. Ps. 5, 12 
^jpiy ’PON, those loving thy name ; cf. Ps. 19,8 sq.; a verbal ad¬ 
jective, e. g. Gen. 22, 12 NT fearing God ; Hab. 2, 15, 
’vith an Infinitive Ps. 127, 2; with a pronominal suffix 
(which according to § 33, 2, h represents a genitive), e. g. 
Gen. 4, 14 ’NStp'^S? every one finding me (lit. the one finding 
me; cf. ’tyy, my creatorf, 12, 3 they who bless thee ; 

?l^^j^p, he who curseth thee)\ 27, 29; 1 Sam. 2, 30 ; Isa. 63, 13 ; 
Jer.*33, 2 ; Ps. 18, 49.=® 

Hem. To the category of the objective genitive belong also the 

local references after the Participles; t<| iniens and ttS’ egrediens, for 

» But in Isa. H, 9 as waters D’MD D’b covering the sea, b serves merely 
to introduce the object preceding the Participle, cf. Hab. 2,14. 

• When the Participle with a pronominal suffix itJ'yn who made him Job 40, 

19, has at tlie same time the article, it is like all similar cases (cf. § 127, d, Bern. 
4,6) an anomaly difficult to explain; since the determination by a genitive abso¬ 
lutely excludes that by the article- Equally strange is the use in Jer. 33,22 of 
the construct state of the Participle before the accusative (’IlK’n'Itffp min¬ 
istering unto me, cf. vs. 21 'n'lKp) and in Amos 4, 13 of the accusative of pro¬ 
duct after an objective genitive (making the morning darkness). In Jer. 2.17 
ijpVll? means at the time he led thee ; perhaps as in 6,15 the Perfect ('SiH) 
should be the reading here; in Ezek. 27, 34 the earlier versions for the contorted 

1 ny read ITPiy now art thou broken ! 
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the verbs S13 and in the sense of ingredi, egredi may be directly 
united to the accusative, e. g. Gen. 23, 10, 18 <dl 

going in at the gate of the city; Lam. 1, 4; after 'KY' Gen. 9, 10; 34, 
24; 46, 20 et al. In poetry, the Participle in the construct state may be 
connected not only with an objective genitive, but also may stand in 
any other relation (especially local) that can be made dependent on the 
verb in question only by means of a preposition ; cf. Isa. 38, 18 
those going down into the pit (the grave); Ps. 88, 6 lying in 

the grave; Deut. 32. 24 (Mic. 7, 17); 1 K. 2, 7; 2 K. XI, 5, 7, 9 (the 
guard coming in or going out on the Sabbath); Prov. 2, 7; 1 Chr. 5, 
18 al.; for the construction with "p e. g. Isa. 1, 27 (returning from mis¬ 
chief) ; 59, 20; Mic. 2, 8. Such genitives, furthermore, often appear as 
nominal sufBxes more definitely to qualify the statement, e. g. Ps. 18, 
40, 49 pp (for ''7>; D'Pp) those rising against me; cf. Ex. 15, 7; Deut. 
33. 11; Ps. 44,6; Ex. 32, 25; Ps. 53, 6 (Ijin); 102, 9; Prov. 2, 19 
(all coming to her) ; especially distinct is Isa. 29, 7 iir'lX'pl npX'Ss all 
that fight against her and her munition (for 

In Isa. 1, 30 (os a terebinth n'7i; n*;!?! whose foliage is fading) it is 
doubtful whether '3 is to be considered as absolute state and hence 
with nSjt’ as the accusative or as construct state with "S;’ as genitive; 
in the latter case Prov. 14, 2 (vid. No. 4) would be analogous. 

4. passive Participle also, when in the absolute state, 
can be used either with the acctisative * as a more definite 
qualification, or in the construct state he dependent on such 
a qualification; e. g. Judg. 18, 11; 1 Sam. 2, 18; Ezek. 9, 2 
C’1? lyiS^ clothed with linen garments, cf. ds. 3 : '2n (with 
suffix yPp with his coat rent, 2 Sam. 16, 32; wifh the 

ParficipZe following Judg. 1, 7); but Ezek. 9, 11 C'Sn 
the one clothed with linen ; 2 Sam. 13, 31 C'''132 with torn 
clothes (cf. Jer. 41, 5); Isa. 3, 3 ; 33, 24 ; Joel 1, 8; Ps. 32. 1 
(yiy0"'’WJ he whose sin is forgiven ; riNtCn ’’ID? he whose sin i< 
covered)', with suffix to the noun, Prov. 14, 2 he 

whose way is perverse. 

Kem. The Participle passive dependent upon a genitive of cause is 
found in Isa. 1, 7 tyx niS")© burned with fire; cf. Gen. 41, 6; Deut. 32, 


* For the actual meaning of these accusatives retained in a passive construc¬ 
tion, cf. § 117, 4 and ( 121, 2. Neh. 4, 12 is so understood and those who were 
building IBin Kf'X buckled each one his sword on his loins 

and was building. 
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24 ; upon a genii, auctoris, e. g. Gen. 24, 31 njn'^ blessed of 
Jehovah ; cf. Isa. 53, 4; Fs. 22, 7 ; Job 14, 1 (15, 14 ; 25, 4) ; hence also 
with a pronominal (genit.) suffix, Prov. 9, 18 n’X*iP her invited ones; 
cf. 7, 26; Ps. 37,22. ’ ' 

5. The use of the Participle as predicate in so-called 
nominal clauses (describing, according to § 140, constant 
events or states) is very frequent. In this case again (vid. 
No. 2), the point of time to which the event belongs must be 
determined from the context. Its uses are : 

a) as present in real events true at all times, e. g. Eccl. 1, 4 
X3 ‘nil PiP one generation goeth, and another generation cometh, but 
the earth abideth (PlPi’) forever; cf. vs. 7 ; as also in representing con¬ 
tinuing events accidentally begun, Gen. 3, 6; 4, 10; 16, 8 (I flee) 32, 
12; Ex. 9, 17; 1 Sam. 16, 15 sq.; 23, 2; 2 K. 7, 9; Isa. 1, 7; with in¬ 
troduction of a subject through the vivid nin behold! (§ 100, 5; 10.5, 2) e. 
g. Gen. 16, 11 fTin l|3n behold, thou art pregnant, etc., 27, 49; it is 
frequently used also in nominal clauses (introduced by Waw), cf. § 140, 
e. g. Gen. 15, 2 et al. 

b) to represent post actions or states partly in independent nominal 
clauses e. g. Ex. 20, 15 nbipn-riN D'NT Dpn-bai and all thepeople per¬ 
ceived the thunderings, etc.; 1 K. 1, 5 ; in negative assertions, Gen. 39, 23 a; 
sometimes in relative clauses, o.g. Gen, 39, 23 b; lleut. 3, 2 (cf. also the fre¬ 
quent union of a Participle with the article as the paraphrase of a relative 
clause, Gen. 32, 1) ipxn he mho said; 12, 7 ; 16, 1.3; 35, 1, 3; 36, 35); 
but chiefly (vid. a) in nominal clauses that represent actions or events 
as occurring siiuultaueou.-ily wiiii other actions or events, e. g. Gen. 19, 

1 and the two angels came to Sodom 3^’ Dibl os Lot was sitting, etc.; 18, 
1, 8,16, 22; 25, 26; Judg. 13, 9; 2 Chr. 22, 9; also when the subject is 
introduced by Hjn Gen. 37, 7; 41, 17. 

c) to express future actions or events, e. g. 1 K. 2, _; 2 K. 4, 10 ttf 
this season next year p npqh PX shalt thou embrace a son; so also in a 
reference of time, Gen. 7, 4; 15, 14; 17, 19; 19, 13; Isa. 23, 15 (when 
after n;ni the Perfect consec. would be expected, so Qimchi explains 
nns^ll as the .3d sing. fern. Perfect); Hag. 2, 6, or in relative clauses 
Gen. 41, 25; Isa. 5, 5 {what I am doing, i. e. have in mind to do); in de¬ 
liberative questions Gen. 37, 20. It is especially frequent, however, 
with the introduction of the subject by nan (also in form of a suffix 
’Ijil, ’"JOT, etc., united by 77371) when it describes events immediately pre¬ 
ceding or occurring shortly before (futurum instans), e.g. Gen. 6, 17 ; 15, 
3; 20, 3; 24, 13 sq.; 50, 5; Ex. 8, 25; 34, 10; Josh. 2, 18; Judg. 7, 
17 ; 9, 33; 2 K. 7, 2; Isa. 3, 1; 7, 14; 17, I; Jer. 30, 10 etc. (cf. also 
§ 112, 3, c, e). 
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Bern. 1. As the foregoing examples indicate, a nominal clause with 
a participial predicate may take as subject either a substantive or a pro¬ 
noun; in both cases the Participle, especially when emphatic, may pre¬ 
cede the subject. In clauses introduced by 713 n the subject may be 
either a substantive or (e. g. Gen. 37, 7) a separate personal pronoun or 
may be joined with 71371 as a sufSx. It may also be introduced by 
It*! {est, vid. Lexicon) with a suffix, in negative clauses by j’S (non 
est) with a suffix; Judg. 6, 36 7|:y)~DX if thou wilt save; Gen. 

43, 5 nWp 'jl’K-DN if thou wilt not send; 1 Sam. 19, 11. In such 
cases as Isa. 14, 27 nPD3n 11’ and his hand is outstretched, '371 is 
not as 71’1D3 in 9, 11,16 etc., predicate (when the Participle could not 
take the article), but the subject; cf. Gen. 2, 11; 45,12 a Participle in ref¬ 
erence to the present, Deut. 3, 21; 4, 3 et al.; 1 Sam. 4, 16 in reference 
to the past; in 1 K. 12, 8; 21,12 in relative clauses after 

2. For the express emphasis of a continued past action the Perfect, 
71’il, is sometimes annexed in the person corresponding to the Partici¬ 
ple; fora continued future action the Imperfect 71)71' (or the Jussive or 
the Imperfect consec. is used; e. g. Job 1, 14 niciin vil ifi371 the oten 
were plowing; Gen. 37, 2; 39, 22 ; Ex. 3,1; Deut. 9, 24; Judg. 1, 7 ; 1 
Sam. 2, 11: 2 Sam. 3, 0; with a passive Participle .Tosh. 5, h ; Zecli. 3, 
3; 71)71’. with a Participle Isa. 2, 2 ; Jussive Gen. 1, 6 ; Ps. 109, 12 ; ‘ '7T1 
with a Participle Judg. 16, 21; Neh. 1, 4. 

3. The personal Pronoun which one would expect as the subject of the 
participial clause is frequently omitted, at least, the 3d pers. pron. N?71 
(as elsewhere in nominal clauses, cf. Isa 26, 3; Ps. 16, 8; Job 9, 32), 
e. g. Gen. 24, 30 ; 37, 15 ; 38, 24 ; 41, 1; 1 Sam. 10, 11; 15, 12 ; 20, 1; 
Isa. 29, 8 (throughout the Participle follows 7137)1); cf. also Gen. 32, 7; 
Deut. 33, 3; 1 Sam. 17, 25; Isa. 33, 5; 40, 19; Ps. 22, 29 ; 33, 5; 55. 
20; Prov. 6, 14; Job 12, 17, 19 sq.; 25, 2; 26, 7; 71^7)1 is omitted in 2 
K. 5, 1; Isa. 32, 12; Ezek. 8, 12; Neh. 9, 3; in a relative clause in Gen. 
39, 22; Isa. 24, 2. The personal Pronoun of the 2d pers. masc. (THIS) 
seems to be omitted in Ps. 7, 10; Hab. 2, 10; 2d fern. (J1X) in Gen. 20, 
16 (where to be sure for the Participle 7171331 the 2cl fern. Perfect would 
rather be expected); Pronoun of the 1st sing, in Hab. 1, 5; Zech. 9, 12; 
Mai. 2,16 ; 2d pi. (D(1K) in 1 Sam. 2, 24; 6, 3; Ezek. 13, 7 (?). Of an¬ 
other nature are the cases where some subject not more definite is to be 
supplied; e. g. Isa. 21, 11 Kip 'Sx one is catling to me. (= one cails); 
cf. 30, 24 ; 33, 4. Plural Participles occur in Ex. 5, 16 (D'lpK sc. 
the overseers); Jer. 33, 6 ; 38, 23; Ezek. 13, 7(?); 36, 13; 37,1 (=sMnt, 
qui dicant). 

4. Even nominal clauses at the beginning of a period emphasizing 
the continuance of an earlier action where another action (always con- 

‘ A Jussive would naturally be expected with the forms of blessing and 
cursing blessed be Gen. 9, 26 et al.; IHK cursed he 3, 14 et al. 
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nected with )) commences, demand special notice; e. g. Gen. 29, 9; Job 1, 
I6sq. XJ np while he was yet speaking, there came another and 

said, sq.i etc. ; cf. I Sam. 9, II. 27; 20, 36; 1 K. 14, 17 (when she came 
to the threshold, the child died) ; 2 K. 2, 23; 4, 5; Dan. 9, 20 sq.; also Judg. 
19, 22; 1 Sam. 9, 17; 17, 23 ; 1 K. 1,42 ; Job 1, 18 sq. (consequent every¬ 
where introduced by Hini). But in 1 K. 1, 14 the nominal clause itself 
is introduced by nin, as in 1, 22 by nini, and relates to a preceding 
action.^ Finally the whole period is introduced by'n;i (cf. § 111, 2, 
Rem. 1) and the consequent by nini in Gen. 42, 35 ; 2 K. 2, 11; 13, 
21; without nan in the consequent in 2 K. 19, 37 (Isa. 37, 38). Active 
Participles used in the sense of a perfect Participle, as well as passive 
Participles, in conformity to their meaning, express in such nominal 
clauses a certain state existing at the entrance of the principal action, 
Gen. 38, 25 DnS© R’ni, nxipo X’H when she was brought forth, she 
sent, etc.; cf. Gen. 50, 24 ; 49, 29. 

5. Different from the examples given in Rem. 4, are the cases where a 

Participle (alone or as an attribute of a noun) is used as casus pendens at 
the beginning of a sentence to name a condition whose eventual occurrence 
is followed by another occurrence ; e. g. Gen. 9, 6 'J1 D^xa DTXn Dp IjS!!/ 
the one shedding man's blood = whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall, 
etc.; Ps. 75, 4; Job 41, 18; so especially when ”73 each precedes the 
Participle Gen. 4, 15; 1 Sam. 3, 11 (2 K. 21, 12). The consequent is 
usually introduced by 1 (the so-called Waw apodosis), e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 13 
■jriiiri XDl nj! nji tJi'X'SD when any man offered sacrifice, then the 
priest's servant came, etc.; 2 Sam. 14,10 (Participle with the article) ; 22, 
41 (where, however, according to Ps. 18, 41 the text should be emended), 
Prov. 23, 24 Keth.; 29,9. As in the examples mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding Rem., 'H'l in such a case occasionally stands first, cf. 1 Sam. 10, 
10; 11,11; 2 S. 2,23 (XSn'Ss whoever came thither, etc.) But in Dan. 
8 , 22 is merely a catch-word (= as for the broken) to recall 

the contents of vs. 8. 

6. For the use of the Participle after the Infinitive absolute 1)1^71 
cf. § 113, 3, b, Rem. 2. 

7. The Participial construction beginning a sentence is regularly (as 
according to § 113, 3, Rem. 1, the Infinitive construction) continued by 
a finite verb with or without ), before which the relative pronoun con- 


^ The independent nominal clause in this case expresses more emphatically 
the co-existence (and thereby the precipitation of the events) than could be done 
by any indefinite time relation (e. g. n3PD 'n!!)! this could best be rendered 
“ he had not yet finished speaking, when" . . . As the foregoing instances show, 
the consequent is often found in a nominal clause. 

• Thereby the premised TI’F yet shows that not chiefly a future, but a 
simultaneous future event is to be understood; this is entirely different from the 
examples in $ 112, 3, c,,, where niH refers to the following Participle, while 
here it belongs to the consequent (before which it usually stands, vid. examples). 
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tained in the Participle must be supplied, so by the Perfect, Isa. 14, 17 
D^n 13103 ^311 he made the world as a wilderness, and de¬ 
stroyed the cities thereof; ‘ 43, 7; Ezek. 22, 3; Ps. 136, 13 sq.; Prov, 
2, 17 ; by the pure Imperfect (as modus rei repetitoe in the present) Isa. 
5, 23 ; 46, 6; Prov. 7, 8 ; Job 12, 17, 19 sq.; 24, 21; by the Imperfect 
without Waw 1 Sam. 2, 8 ; Isa. 5, 8; Prov. 2,14; 19, 26 ; by the Imper¬ 
fect consec. Gen. 27, 33 ; 35, 3; 1 Sam. 2, 6; Jer. 13, 10 (after several 
Participles); Ps. 18, 33; 136, 10 sq. 


0. The Verb. 

§117. 

VERBS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 

1. The simplest position of a noun with a verb is that of 
the accusative which follows a transitive verb.* 

Owing to the lack of terminations,® such an accusative can 
be observed only from the context or from its preceding- 
words "DN (riN, before suffixes also n’N- m'N).* This so-called 


‘ For this parallelism of the outer and inner clauses in these and other ex¬ 
amples of this nature, see above, foot-note to § 114, 3, Rem. 1. 

* It is not to be considered whether tlie verb referred to is in itself transi¬ 
tive or has become so in divergence from its original meaning. Owing to the 
vocalization, the following verbs prove themselves to have been originally in¬ 
transitives: 3ntt(io/eel lone, trans.) lo lone; 'j'Sn (lo be pleased with, usually 
with 3) to desire; {to feel hatred) lo hate; cf. also such oases as 7103 fo weep 
(usually with ■'ly, "vK, ^), also lo bewail with an accusative; 3^’ to dwell (usually 
with 3), also lo fiiAabil, with an accusative: (c£. furthermore. No. 4). Of another 
nature are the examples of verbs of motion, such as Xi3 intrare, also aggredi 
XY; egredi (cf. §116, 3, Rem.), 31t!i redire (Isa. 52, 8) which takes the accusative— 
according to an old Semitic usage also Xi3, the personal object (in poetry at 
least, for Xi3 of prose) — to indicate the object toward which the action is 
directed. 

’ Cf., of those that still occur, especially the remains of an old accusative 
ending in a, § 90, 2. 

* Without doubt “HX (emphasized by the following m&qqe'ph) or UX (with a 
tone-long <, only in Job 41, 26 “HX), before the so-called light suffixes § 103, 1, 
Rem. 1 fix or ffiX Fhceuician XI’X (probably iyyath, yth or [after Euting) merely 
pronounced as a prefixed 1), Arabic before suffixes 'iyyd, U’, D’, was originally a 
substantive which expressed being, substance or self (like the Syriac gath ; but 
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nota accusativi is, however, seldom used in poetry ; in prose 
even it is not absolutely required. Furthermore, it is then 
limited to cases where the accusative is a proper name or 
more closely defined by the article or a following determinar 
live genitive (or by suffixes) or in any other manner (vid. 
Rem. 2); Gen. 4, 1 and she bore ]’j?“nN Cain; 6, 10 ; 1, 1 
G-od created V~l,Nn riNI HN the heavens and the earth 

(but 2, 4 ppCI ‘pN); 1, -5 and God made pNn n’HTIS the 
living thing of the earth ; 2, 24. 

Rem. I. The infrequency of the nota accusativi in poetry (it does 
not occur in Ex. 15, 2-18 ; Deut. 32; Judg. 5 ; 1 Sam. 2, etc., but is 
often found in the later Psalms) might be explained by the fact that this 
poetry (cf. § 6, 2) represents an earlier stage of the language than tlie 
prose. The need of some external indication of the accusative was felt 
only at the disappearance of the case.endings; even then only the ob¬ 
ject immediately before the verb (the object following was sufficiently 
known through its position) as well as proper nouns were designated by 
ns.' Ultimately the nota accusativi was adopted in prose to such an 
extent that the pronominal object was indicated rather by means of nx 
with suffixes, than by verbal suffixes, even when none of the reasons 
mentioned in Rem. 3 were applicable. Cf. on this point GiesdirecJit 
in Stade’s Zeitchr., 1881, p. 258 sq.; cases like 1’ntt njX it/'X 

(Gen. 6, 22 in the so-called Priest-codex) together with niTl’ *733 

(7, 5 in the so-called Jehovist document) are especially instructive. 

2. Collectives introduced by '73 totality, without a following article 
or definite genitive are primarily to be considered as definite accusa¬ 
tives, provided Si is in sense definite (cf. Gen. 1, 21, 30; 8, 21; Dent. 
2, 34; 2 E. 25, 9; in an absolute sense Si'HX is found in Gen. 9, 3; 
cf. 39, 23) ; furthermore "3 is always a personal sign, so ’P“nx (= quern ? 
Isa. 6, 8; 37, 23 et cU., but never np'HX quid?) is in itself definite. 


with Ndldeke ZDMG vol. 40, p. 738 a relation between the Hebrew DW, the Syriac 
’ata, the Arabic 'ayat, signs is to be rejected), but now united in the construct 
state with a following noun or suffix, serves as a paraphrase for the pronoun ipse, 
airrot. Usually it merely serves, (like the oblique cases ainov, airi, airrov, ipsi, 
ipsum, etc.) to introduce a definite object; O'piyn UK properly avrbi' toi' oieaviv 
(cf. auTijK xp^xr-ntta Iliad I, 143) is no more emphatic than the simple D'DBn Tb» 

ovpai'bi't 

* Thns in Deut. 33 only in vs. 9 does it occur (twice) with a preceding 
object; in Gen. 49 only in Jacob’s blessing vs. 15 with a co-ordinated second 
object (and so further separated from the verb). Of the thirteen occurrences of 
referred to on the Moabite stone, seven occur directly bifore a proper noun, 
four others before but a little separated therefrom. 
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as also the relative in the sense of eum, qui or quern, etc. (e. g. 1 
Sam. 16, 3) or id, quod (Gen. 9, 24 et of.; cf. also instances like Josh. 2, 
10; 1 Sam. 24, 19, where 1^8 HK means the circumstance that, etc.) 
Elsewhere HR is found before nouns that are in sense definite although 
the article (which, according to § 126, 2, h, Rem., frequently occurs in 
poetic or otherwise exalted discourse) is omitted, so in Isa 41, 7; 50, 
4; Ezek. 13, 20; 43, 10; Prov. 13, 21 (where D’p’'nY is to be regarded 
as a definite category); Job 13, 25; in Eccl. 7, 7 an older maxim 
is probably died. 

Very rare, on the contrary, is the use in prose of DR before an (act¬ 
ually or apparently) indefinite noun. In 1 Sam. 24, 6 'IJS, in 2 Sam. 
18, 18 'YD, are both qualified by the following relative clause; in2 Sam. 
4, 11 p"'tY t7’R refers to Ishbosheth (as him, who is an innocent man) ; 
in 5, 24 reference is made to the going of some definite one, sc. 
Jehovah; also in 13, 17 flRI refers to a definite person, in 1 K. 6, 16 
'R 'p to twenty cubits. In Ex. 21, 28 (or 29) n^R-PR 1R Ef’R'HR must 
in any case be so explained that justice for the killing of a definite man 
or woman may be satisfied (cf. the similar examples in Lev. 7, 8; 20, 
14). In Num. 16, 15 DHD ^^R“nR is doubtless used in the sense of a 
single one (then eo ipso definite) of them; so also D’ljtinp ^^R'^1R in 1 
Sam. 9, 3 may refer to a definite one of the servants — in 26, 20 
nnR ailflS'DR refers to David. But in Gen. 21, 30 with the Samaritan 
Pentateuch we should read '3n ; in Ex. 2, 1 the proper noun 

^33j’ has apparently been omitted after “PR, and in 2 Sam. 15, 16 
the' latter has been erroneously introduced from 20, 3 (where it is re¬ 
quired as a reference to (he women already mentioned). In Ezek. 16, 32 
D’lt-PR could refer to the known strangers; but vid. Smend on this 
passage. 

3. The pronominal object must be expressed by PR with a suffix 
(instead of by a verbal suffix) whenever 

a) it precedes the verb, e. g. Num. 22,33 ’P’’0n nPiRI 'PJin npns 
I had even slain thee, and saved her alive ; 1 Sam. 8, 7; Jer. 7, 19 ; 

5) the verb already has a suffix, 2 Sam. 15, 25 IPR DR'in] he will 
let me see it; 

c) it follows an Infinitive absolute, vid. § 113,1, N.; 

d) it follows an Infinitive construct with the subject immediately 
following, e. g. Gen. 41, 39, or when the union of the Infinitive with the 
suffix might be misleading, e. g. Gen. 4, 15 inR-pfan ’f''??'? lest any 
should slay him, etc. (I'ni3n '3'7 could also be lest he slay). 

4. The pronominal object is generally omitted when it can be easily 
supplied from the context. This is especially so with the neuter accu¬ 
sative (English it) after verbs of perceiving (PP©) and saying, e. g. 
Gen. 9, 22 et al. PJ'i and he made (it) known; also after (PJ to give 
(18, 7 ; 24, 11 al.) npS to take, R'3n to bring, D’to to put (9, 23 ’al). RVp 
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to find (31, 3S) et al.; the personal object is omitted e. g. in 12, 19 ; 24, 
61 (after Hp'^). Owing to the ambiguity, the omission of the pi. object 
is peculiar in Gen. 37, 17 ‘ = I heard them say; perhaps, 

however, with the Samaritan Pentateuch should be the reading. 

5. A frequent peculiarity is the omission of the substantive ob¬ 

ject (an elliptical expression), so we find e. g. iTi3 1 Sam. 20, 10 et al. 
(vid. Lexicon) for m.3 analogous to our make an agreement with 
some one; 1Q1 to keep (sc. “jX his anger) = to bear a grudge Ps. 103, 
9 et al.: also lDt£l Jer. 3, 5 (with IBl); X^l for Sfp '1 to lift up the mice 
Isa. 3, 7; X';!? ^ remove (forgive) the guilt of some one 

Gen. 18, i4, 20; Isa. 2, 9 ; nSlff stretch forth (sc. 1’ the hand) = to reach 
for something 2 Sum. 6, 6; Ps. 18, 17. 

6. Nouns are often joined to verbs of perceiving as accusative which 
should be properly subjects of the following objective clauses; this is 
especially true of the verb nx"j to see, Gen. 1, 4 and God saw the light 
that it u-os good instead of, God saw that the light was good ; 6, 2; 12, 14 ; 
13, 10; 49, 15; Ex. 2, 2 ; Ps. 25, 19; Prov. 23, ; 1; Job 22, 12; Eccl. 
2, 24 ; 8, 17 ; also of the verb to know Ex. 32, 32; 2 Sam. 3, 25; 17, 
8 (with two objects). 1 K. 5, 17 ; with a verb of saying C^JX) Isa. 3, 
10. 

7. In a number of examples jlX serves apparently to introduce or 
to emphasize a nominative. In nowise can any reference here be made 
to the original substantive force of nx, since the undoubted examples of 
this nature all belong to the later books of the 0. T. Rather (unless 
textual errors or other explanations are to be noted) there is throughout 
a virtual dependence upon a governing verb understood. Finally, the 
numerous instances of the use of nx referring to a member of the sen¬ 
tence governed by the verb, all point to the fact that nx should be con¬ 
sidered chiefly as a particle of reference, regardless of any governing 
word; so in the Hebrew of the Mishna’ inx and niix are, without spe¬ 
cial emphasis, placed before a nominative. 

Cases, where nx is not a nota accusativi, but a preposition, are not to 
be considered here (cf. nx af, 6y, § 103,1, Rem. 1); e. g. Isa. 57, 16; 1 
Sam. 17, 34 ("CXI and with but CX was perhaps erroneously 

inserted here from vs. 36, where it is now wanting); also cases where an 
accusative is subordinated to a passive (§ 121, 2); or, as in Josh. 22, 17; 
Neh. 9, 32, to an idea of deficiency. In Hag. 2, 17 the accusative after 
]'X is explained from §100,5; in Ezek. 43, 17 3’3p round about has a ver¬ 
bal force. Elsewhere there is clearly an attraction to a following rela¬ 
tive pronoun in the accusative (Ezek. 14, 22; Hag. 2, 5; Zech. 8, 17) or 


' According to the usual syntax (cf. § 116, 5, Rem. 3) we should here trans¬ 
late I heard some saying, etc. 

' Cf. Weiss, niE^an jW*? astyn (Vienna, 1867) p. 112. 
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the accusative is dependent upon a verbal idea virtually contained in 
what precedes, and thus is in the mind of the speaker as governing the 
whole. So in Nuin. 3, 2(i (in motyDI rs. 25 we find ; they had tu watch) ; 
Josh. 17, 11 in '7 'H’l it was given up or they gave to him; 1 Sam. 26, 16 
{behold, where = seek then)', 2 .Sam, 11, 25 is due to a noli 

aegre ferre;' Jer. 36, 33 (he had indeed.th" firepan before himself)-, 
Eccl. 4, 3 in "'tyx there is understood a ruling idea of 1 judge or I 
name. Aposiopesis is found in Deut. 11, 2 (not your children do I 
mean); 2 Sam. 23, 17 (provided the present text is correct) the blood 
of men . ? (sc. shall I drink ? cf. 1 Chr. 11, 19); even bolder 

is Zech. 7,7, where either or (or is to be supplied. 

After eliminating some passages doubtless corrupt ^ there remain 
the following where "HS in later Hebrew (perhaps somewhat in the 
sense of the Latin quod aUinet ad) with more or less emphasis introduces a 
noun ; Judg 20, 44, 46; Ezek. 17, 21; 20, 16; 35, 10 ; 44, 3; Neh. 9, 19, 
34; Dan. 9, 13; 2 Chr. 31, 17. In Ezek. 47, 17-19 (cf. also 43, 7) ac¬ 
cording to rs. 20 TIN should be corrected to DNI. But the LXX, who 
have in vs. 18 only ravra, scarcely knew any other reading than HK, hence 
in all these passages ns is virtually considered as dependent on a gov¬ 
erning idea, like ecee (LXX 43, 7 iupasof), 47, 17 sq., perhaps there hast 
thou .... 

8 . To the solecisms of later times belongs finally the introduction 
of the object by the preposition (properly in reference to, in the direc¬ 
tion of), as occasionally in Ethiopic^ and generally in Aramaic.* For 
the introduction of an object preceding the verb (and also clearly for the 
sake of greater perspicuity), ^ is found in Isa. 11,9 and Job 5, 2 (cf. also 
Dan. 11, 38); furthermore, after JHN Lev. 19, 18, 34; SjX Lara. 4, 6; 
tjElN Num. 10, 25; Ps. 129, 3; Ezra 8 , 24 ; 1 Chr. 29, 

20 (with an accusative directly before); n'7jn 1 Chr. 5, 26; Ezra 6, 
21; 1 Chr. 22, 19; 2 Chr. 17, 13; ‘ibn I'chr. 16, 36 ; 2 Chr. 5,’l3; JIH 
Ps. 135, 11 (vs. 10 with an accusative); 136, 19; 'jpf Ps. 145, 14 (but of. 
146, 8); Pi; Ps. 69, 6; npS Jer. 40, 2; Ij'Spn and 1 Chr. 29,22; 
1)0? Ps. 145', 14; atjt,’ 1 Chr. 16,37; nSpn Ezek. 26, 3"; SSj? Lam. 3, 
61 et al.; ^’PP^. 2 Chr. 31, 2 (previously accusatives) ; nns Ps. 116, 16; 


* So in 1 Sam. 20,13, instead of the Hipli., (30") we should with Wellhausen 
read the Q&l. 

“ So in 1 K. 11, 25, where the predicate of the relative clause is now lacking; 
in 2 K. 6,5 nx is probably due to a text which had the Hlph. for liJl. In Jer. 
23, 33, read with the LXX, Vulg. DDX ye are the burden! In Ezek. 37, 

19 with Hitzig read "Sx for jlX. 

> Dillmann, Gram, der Aethiop. Sprache, p.349. 

• As to the Biblical Aramaic, consult Kautzsch Gram, des Bib -Aram. p. 151 
sq. Elsewhere, too, a tendency may he noticed in later Hebrew, in jilace of the 
strict subordination of a noun in the accusative, to admit a loose con.stnu tiou by 
means of prepositions. 
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13^ 2 Chr. 24, 12 (previously accitsative) ; 3'I?n (in the verb S 33^ 'n) 
2 Chr. 10,6 (but vs. 9 and 1 K. 12,9 with an accusative); nS© Ezra 8 , 16; 
2 Chr. 17, 7; 30^ 2 Chr. 5,10. 

9. Sometimes the verb upon which an accusative depends is in 
sense contained in the apparently governing verb, e. g. Isa. 14, 17 
nn)3 ITIIS'nS 1'3'?K released his prisoners and dismissed them not 
from the house; cf. Ps. 74,16, and for this so-called constructio praeg- 
nans cf. § 119, 4. 

2. Within the sphere of the actual accusative belongs the 
so-called inner or absolute object (also called schema etymo- 
logicum or jigura etymol.j, i. e., the supplying of the objective 
idea by a noun from the same root,* e. g. Ps. 14, 5 "IHD ’nn0 
they feared a fear; also with the object preceding, Lam. 1, 8 
nNtsn Kisn sins Jerusalem has sinned ; with a double accu- 

T : IT : 

sative (vid. No. 5), e. g. 1 K. 1, 12 nsjl W ^ counsel 
(give) thee counsel? 

■Rem. o) Strictly speaking, only such verbs as are supplied by means 
of an indeterminate substantive are here considered (vid. examples 
above). Such a substantive, regardless of the union of the inner object 
with denominative verbs (vid. below) is found, like the Infinitive absolute, 
very inactive; it serves rather to strengthen the verbal idea. Such a 
strengthening occurs whenever the inner object is not made definite, 
analogous to the German: das war ein Leuchten.^ It is evident that 
frequently (as regularly in Greek) some strengthening attribute follows 
the inner object, e. g. Gen. 27, 34 36<p-3j;; pi’X’l 

he cried a great and very bitter cry; cf. Greek vootlv voaov msiiv, exopyoav 
Xapuv fityukriv (Matt. 2, lU); magnam pugnare pugnam, tutiorem vitam 
vivere, etc. Examples of the inner object, after the verb, without an 
additional clause, occur in Ex. 22, 6; 2 Sam. 12, 16; Ezek. 26, 15; 
Zech. 1, 2 ; Prov. 21, 26; with an enlarging attribute, Gen. 27, 33; Ex. 
32, 31; Judg. 15, 8; 2 Sam. 13, 36; 1 K. 1, 40 (cf. Jon. 4, 6; 1 Chr. 
29, 9); Isa. 21, 7 ; Jon. 1, 10; Zech. 1, 14; 8 , 2 a; Dan. 11, 3. (Besides 
an actual object, the inner object is found with an attribute in Gen. 12, 
17; 2 Sam. 13, 15; of. also Isa. 14, 6.) An inner direct with attributes 


‘ For the use of the Infinitive absolute as inner object, and the difference 
there is in such a case between it and the noun itself, cf. § 113, 3, together with 
the Bern. 

* Cf. ^ov^af ^ouAeOcd', Iliad X. 147. 

* Arabic grammarians, in many instances, give the indeterminate cases an 
intensive signification, whereas the Qorau scholars usually render such a case 
by an expression like the German was fur ein. Vid. § 125,1, Rem. 
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before the verb, Jer. 14,17; Zech. 1, 1.5 (cf. also Gen. 30 8; Jer 30, 
14; Ps. 139, 22); in Zech. 8 , 2 the expected substantive is suppiied by 
one of kindred signification. 

6 ) Only in a broader sense fall within the sphere of the schema 
etyrnologicum examples where the noun is added to a denominative verb 
from which it has arisen (so Gen. 1, 11; 9, 14; 11, 3; 37, 7 ; Ezek. 18, 
2; Ps. 144, 6 ; also Mic. 2, 4), or where the substantive in question, 
partly determinate, follows its verb (so Gen. 30, 37; Nnm. 25, 11; 2 K. 
4, 13; 13, 14 ; Isa. 45, 17; Lam. 3, 68'; determinate in sense at least 
in Jer. 22, 16) or precedes (2 K. 2, 16; Isa. 8 , 12; 62, 5 ; Zech. 3, 7; cf. 
also Ex. 3, 9). In both cases the said substantive gives special empha¬ 
sis to the clearness or the easier union of the verb with other members 
of the sentence. 

3. Such verbs as express an utterance (outcry, weeping), or 
any other external action, frequently take the means or the 
instrument of the action in the accusative (in other words, 
the means may be understood as in some way due to the action 
itself). This, however, is on condition that a more definite 
modification (in the form of an attributive adjective or a 
genitive) be added to the sulstantive in question. By this 
the close relation be'tween this accusative and inner object, 
discussed in No. 2, becomes evident; it, too, usually takes 
a strengthening attribute. This excludes, however, its con¬ 
sideration as an adverbial accusative (instrumental) or its 
being paralleled with the second (objective) subject, as ex¬ 
plained in § 141. 

Examples of the accusative following the verb are found in Ezek. 
11, 13 tnd I cried out a loud voice = with a loud voice; 

2 Sara. 15, 23 (after the object itself, Deut. 5,19; 1 K. 8 , 56); Ps. 109, 
2, they spoke with me "ipEf a tongue of lies = with a lying tongue ; 
Prov. 10, 4 poor becomes il’D"]"')? r\Wp the sluggish hand working = 
who works with a sluggish hand (of. the English idioms writing a beau¬ 
tiful hand, striking a clear note, playing ball, and the German eine schbne 
Stimme singen, Schlittschuhe laufen, etc.). Examples of a preceding 
accusative XTijp. 'HSto (with) lips of joy my mouth praises,'Ps. 

63, 6; cf. 12,3 where a case of instrument with 3 follows the accusative. 


' Also in Ps. 13, 4 (lest I sleep the sleep of death) is AISH more expressive lor 
'Sn nw (cf. Jer. 51, 39), as Isa. 33, 15 niplX for 'X 
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4. Many verbs originally (partly from their external form, 
vid. above, No. 1, note) intransitive, by virtue of a certain 
divergence from the original meaning, gradually brought 
about in the language, may be used as transitive ; cf. e. g. 
a’l. to contend; also with an accusative causam alicujus agere 
(so in Isa. 1, 17 et al.; elsewhere with ^ = for any one); 

to he able (really = to be in a condition'), with an accusative 
to overcome any one ; to be inclined, and naT to delight in 
(usually with 3) with an accusative = to enjoy ; 35 ^' cubare, 
hence in the sense concumbere, originally always connected 
with "Cy cum; in later Hebrew, however, also with the 
accusative, Gen. 34, 2 = comprimere (feminam), etc. 

Rem. 1. It is very difficult, however, to determine whether or not 
some verbs that were subsequently used alone, or united with preposi¬ 
tions, were originally transitive, so that the supposed original idea itself, 
that we habitually ascribe to each, makes them appear as intransitives.' 

In this case nothing more can be said of any syntactical peculiarity. 
An enumeration of such verbs would therefore be very desirable. 
There is a possibility, too, tliat certain verbs were originally used at 
once as transitive and intransitive (so, perhaps EijS to be dressed, to¬ 
gether with Ktpb to dress). Finally, also, the analogy of certain frequently 
occurring transitives caused a direct union of intransitives in sense 
with the accusative, and accustomed us to bring, with other words, 
whole classes of verbs into a definite point of view of transitiveness 
(vid. Rem. 4). 

2. Especially clear is this divergence from the original meaning 

when even reflexive conjugations (Nlph , Hlthpa., etc.) take an accusa^ 
tive, e. g. S3J to prophesy, Jer. 25, 13; 333 (properly to turn oneself 
around) to surround, Judg. 19, 22; onSj to fight, Ps. 109, 3 (where we 
should read as a Q&l; cf. Ps. 35, 1); furthermore bninn take 

some one as captive, Isa. 14, 2; b3Jnn make the object of conspiracy, Gen. 
37, 18; pisnn consider something. Job 37, 14. 

3. When not incorrect nor due to colloquial usage, it can he due 
only to a divergence from the original meaning of a verb, that occasion¬ 
ally a separated object (otherwise introduced by S) is directly subordi- 


‘ So, for example, to answer (a^iet/SerSiu nva) some one discreetly; HW to 

command (jubere aliquem); 131 to remember; njp (also with *7), to wait for 
some one ; 1^3 to tell good tidings (vid. Lex.); '(SI to commit adultery (adulte- 
rare matronam); to serve (colere); D'ljJ to pledge one’s self for, etc. 
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nated to the form of an accusative suffix, e. g. Zech 7, 5 '3K Dii'n 
did ye fast unto me (move me by your fasting)? Even more peculiar is 
Job 31, 18 ax? 'jHaJ he (the orphan) brought up with me, as with a 
father; cf. IsL 27,4; 65, 5; Jer. 31, 3; with Mph. Isa. 44, 21; cf. 
Aram. Dan. 5, 6; but Josh. 15,18 'JTinj 'in is to be understood 
as double accusative, with a verb of giving; Ezek. 29, 3 is to be read 
either, with Olshausen I’nTJP., or with SmendU'D'W^ (then pre¬ 
cedes) ; Ps. 42, 5 or 

4. Whole classes of verbs are, according to Rem. 1, above, treated 
as transitives, either because of their original meaning or (for the sake 
of analogy) because of a divergence from the latter. Such are: 

а) Verbs induendi and exuendi, like EtaS to put on, t3Ei3 to put off, 

to decorate oneself; also in poetic usage, Ps. 65,14 'JSYn □'"'.a lE’aa 

the meadows are covered with flocks; cf. 109, 29; 104, 2 (no;!’); 65, 14 6 
{‘pn etc.* 

б) Fer6» copiae and incopiae (also verbs dtmndandi and dfficiendi) 

like tt'pa to be fuU,ot something (Ex. 8, 17, here and often elsewhere 
construed with “ns and evidently with an accusative, Gen. 6,13; with 
personal object. Ex. 15, 9 = my lust shall be satisfied upon them; with 
an emphatic preceding accusative, Isa. 1,15 your hands W,!?'? D'a'l are 
full of blood, cf. 22, 2); so also Niph. to flU with something, Gen. 

6,11; Ex. 1, 7 (object added with nS) ; Isa. 2, 7 sq. ; 6, 4; Prov. 3, 10; 

to swarm with, Gen. 1, 20, 21 (where = accusative); >’3Et 
(1’3») to be sated, Isa. 1,11; Prov. 12, 11; aai to become strong, take 
hold of. Job 21, 7 ; j'as to overflow (object preceding), Prov. 3, 10; aa’ 
properly descendere, poetical also to run, flow {over) with (cf. Greek 
rtpopitiv iiup, ioKpva (rrdf«v),e. g. Lam. 3, 48 'J'JE TIT* 0"p '1^3 mine eye 
runneth down with streams of water; 1,16; Jer. 9,17; 13,17 ; Ps 119,136; 
also to go with, go over from = overflow Joel 4, 18; '^'Iflow or ran, 
Jer. 9, 17; ')0J to drop, overflow from, Judg. 5,4; Joel 4, 18 a ; fjOci to 
pour out, overflow, also (trans.) overwhelm, Isa. 10, 22; 3D gush forth 
from, Prov. 10, 31; so, perhaps also "'31; to go or flow over from, Isa. 5, 
28. Especially bold, but still analogous to the foregoing examples, is 
the declaration in Isa. 5, 6 concerning the vineyard 
ond it shall come up (be overgrown) urith briers and thorns; cf. Prov. 
24, 31, and still bolder in Isa. 34, 13. 

The following are antithetic: ''3n to be wanting, lacking, Gen. 18,28 
*73® to be deprived of (lose), Gen. 27, 45. 

c) Many verbs of dwelling; the accusative then expresses either the 
place or the thing in or by which one tarries (so in Gen. 4,20 after 3i:’': 


* From the idea of covering oneself with something, D'O lYP*)' Ex. 30, 20 
must necessarily be explained they shall wash themselves with water; still the 
customary D'S3 may here be used. 
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Judg. 5, 17 ; Isa. 33, 14 after ; Isa. 33, 16 with or the person 
(people) with whom one dwells or whose guest one is (so in Ps. 5, 6 ; 120» 
5 after ^1J). 

6. A double accusative (especially of the person and the 

thing) is taken by; 

a) the causative conjugations HlpJiil, sometimes 

Pilpel, e. g. ^5^3 Gen. 47, 12 al.) of such as are merely 
transitive in QSl, and of verbs induendi and exuendi, etc. 
(cf. Nos. 1 and 4, especially Rem. 4), e. g. Ex. 33, 18 
’5|"I.33T!1:? KJ lot me see thy glory. Frequently we 

find y’lln to inform some one of something; docere 
aliquem aliquid, etc.; cf. also Gen. 41,42 THN iy'3^^1 

and he clothed him in (with) vestures of fine linen; cf. 
the antithesis Gen. 37, 32 (both accusatives after ciypn 
introduced by riN), so with N^p to fill with, Gen. 21, 19 ; 
26, 15; Ex. 28, 3 ; to gird one with something, Ps. 
18, 33; -i^y to surround, Ps. 8, 6 al.; T]^3 to bless one 
with something, Deut. 15, 14 ; non to deprive one of some¬ 
thing Ps. 8, 6 ; ^’3.1871 cause to eat something. Ex. 16, 32 > 
njPiy’n cause to drink something, Gen. 19, 32 sq. 

b) by numerous verbs (already in Qal) that indicate an in¬ 
fluence upon an object through some external means, 
the latter is then (being in a manner influenced by the 
action; cf. the analogous case. No. 3 above) added as a 
second object. To this category belong: 

a) Verbs expressing the idea of covering, clothing, coating un 
Ex. 29,9; nsx Ex. 26, 29 al ; n«3 Ezek. 13, 10 sq. ; lOy Es. S, 13 (cf. 
also pN DJ"! Josh. 7, 25 al.), hence also of sowing (>^1 Judg. 9, 45; Isa. 
17, 10; 30, 23),planting (Isa. 5, 2), anointing (Ps. 45, 8 ) with something. 

jS) Expressions of giving (^nj Josh. 15, 19 with the object of the 
thing preceding ); presenting Gen. 30, 20; antithetic of despoil, so yap 
Prov. 22, 23); favoring ()in Gen. 33, 5), sustaining (= supporting, main¬ 
taining, outfitting) with something, e. g. Gen. 27, 37; Ps. 51, 14 (i|pp); 
Judg. 19, 5 (ayp); dealing with some one (baj 1 Sam. 24, 18); of. also 
Dip making advances to one, Ps. 21, 4; oW repaying some one (with 
double accusative, Ps. 35. 12; Prov. 13, 21, and for the accusative of 
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the person ei, kqkuc npuTTuv nvd). In a broader sense, here belong such 
usages as Mic. 7, 2 (to hunt any one with a net ); Ps. 64, 8 (to shoot arrows 
at one; the accents indicate a difierent translation), etc. 

y) Expressions of enquiring after something, or desiring something 
for some one (hm Deut. 14, 26; Ps. 137, 3); answering one something 
(ni^ Mic. 6, 5; cf. in other conjugations 13^ properly verbum 
reddere, with the accusative of the person 1 K. 12, 6 al., to announce the 
idea; so sometimes 3’jn to inform one o/. Job 26, 4 al. for 7 'D). 

J) Expressions of making, building, forming something, with the accu¬ 
sative of the actual object, and an accusative of material of which 
something is made, e. g. Gen. 2, 7 nniKH'P 33^ Din' 

and Jehovah God formed man of the dust of the ground ; so with 1 K. 

7, 15, and Ex. 38, 3 vessds made fee of bronze 

(for a linguistically possible rendering of the accusative 'HJ, but 
excluded by the context itself, see letter c, with the Eem.); Ex. 25,18, 
28; 26,1,14, sq. 29; 27, 1; 1 K. 7,27 ; with the preceding accusative 
of material, Deut. 27, 6 nfri) n3tp-n^ nWPl niDSttf D'J3K of whole 
stones shall thou build the altar of Jehovah. 

<?) by verbs expressing a making, preparing, forming for 
something; the second accusative then is related to the 
actual object as the accusative of the product, e. g. Gen. 
27, 9 csyeo Cni< ntyyw I will make them (the kids) 
savory meat; cf. 6, 14, 16; Ex. 26, 16; 30, 25; 32, 4; 
Hos. 8, 4 ; IK. 18, 32 n3lp nn'l and he built 

the stones into an altar; also nDN with double accusative, 

T T 

baked something of something, Ex. 12, 39 ; Lev. 25, 4 ; □’iff 
(properly set up something, cf. Gen. 28, 18 ; Ps. 39, 9 and 
also Cin Gen. 31, 45) change into something Josh. 8, 28; 
Isa. 50, 2; 51,10 ; Mic. 1, 7 ; 4, 13 ; with a double accusative 
of the person (appoint or exalt one to the position of) 
Isa. 3, 7 (in a similar sense we find also ]n3 with a double 
accusative, Gen. 17, 5 or n’iff 1 K. 11, 34; regularly, 
however, the indication of honor — as also frequently of 
product — is made by ^ to') ; furthermore n’iff' put or make 
to (for) something (Isa. 5, 6 ; 26,1'; with personal object 

* Cf. the exceedingly expressive idioms that really belong here, Ps. 21,13 
opt? iDn'&n '3 for thou makest that they must turn their backs to me; simi¬ 
larly Ps. 18,41 (2 Sam. 22, 41; Ex. 23, 27) qTff 'b iinni thou gavest me 
the necks of mine enemies; cf. Jer. 18, 17. 
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Ps. 21, 7; 91, 9) ; yi’ to recognize something for something, 
Eccl. 7, 25 (similarly nNT find out, Gen. 7, 1) ; to 
reckon something for one . . . (Gen. 15, 6) or consider one 
as (Isa. 53, 4 ; otherwise always construed with ^ or 3) ; 
“’’PTill to darken (Amos 5, 8). Here, too, belong pas¬ 
sages like 1 K. 11, 30 C'’jiy nypip'l and he tore 

it (the mantle) into twelve pieces ; cf. Isa. 37, 26 (accusa¬ 
tive of the product before the real object after niNiyn^ 
to lay waste'). 

Rem. At first glance some of the foregoing examples seem to be 
identical with those mentioned in 6, so one could say, for instance, 
that 1 K. 18, 32 should be rendered fte huiXt the altar of stones, in sense 
similar to the other, explaining nSlP as the nearer object, but D'WKnTIS 
as an accusative of materiai, iike Deut. 27, 6 (vid. above, 6 , d). In 
reality, however, the actual rendering is not at all the same. It should 
not be said that the living speech in the one case took an accusative of 
materiai, in the other an accusative of the product. Driver (§ 195) 
with reason intimates that in both cases the remoter accusative should 
be strictly regarded as in apposition with the nearer one. This becomes 
especially clear in examples like Ex. 20, 25 thou shatt not build them (the 
stones of the altar) n'TJ of hewn stones; cf. also Gen. 1, 27. The ques¬ 
tion is, however, which one of the two accusatives, being the sooner 
acted upon or influenced, is to be placed first. On this point either the 
position of the word (the most determinate, nearer object, regularly 
follows the verb immediately), or the context leaves scarcely a doubt. 
So in 1 K. 18, 32, the picking up of the stones is the primary thought, 
and the erection of the altar therewith the secondary. In Deut. 27, 6 
this order is completely reversed. 

d) The second accusative, finally, adds to the nearer object 
a more definite qualification in that it indicates the part 
that is especially affected by the action,* e. g. Ps. 3, 8 
thou hast smitten all mine enemies on the cheek-bone = 
thou hast smitten their cheek-bone; cf. Gien. 37, 21 let 
us not strike him u/Dj as to his life, i. e. let us not kill 
him; Deut. 22, 26 ; 2 Sam. 3, 27; also with FjW Gen. 
3, 15; nyi Jer. 2, 16, and even with the bold poetic use 
of the special object preceding in Deut. 33, 11 (with 

ynp)- _ 

^ Analogous is the so-called Ka6' oKov Kotra in Greek epics» e. g. irolov <rc 

«iro€ ^vytv <V>K<K oSovTiav. 
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§118. 

LOOSE RELATION OF THE ACCUSATIVE WITH THE VERB. 

1. The numerous instances of a loose relation of an 
accusative with a verb are distinguished from the different 
kinds of object-accusative (§ 117), in that they do not indi¬ 
cate the persons or things directly affected by the action, but 
rather certain circumstances under which an action or event 
comes to pass. As such we must count in all indicating the 
circumstances of place, time, degree, cause and manner of 
the action under consideration. Regularly these considera¬ 
tions the verb, but they may precede it. 

Rem. That these cases- are to be considered as accusatives can 
readily be seen from the fact that frequently the nota accusativi (riK) 
may precede; that in a sort of casus loci the termination (H-;—) is used, 
in which, according to § 90, 2; the former accusative ending has been 
preserved; and finally, from the manner in which the examples here 
mentioned are placed by the written Arabic in the accusative {recognized 
even externally), and indeed in oases where one would sooner expect to 
find an apposition in the nominative. 

The relations between the circumstantial and the object accusatives 
is clearly seen whenever the former (as for instance in statements of the 
aim or object after verbs of motion) are immediately united to the verb. 
The more loosely connected circumstances, however, were doubtless 
originally considered as objects of a regularly omitted governing word. 
The knowledge of such a strict governing condition gradually disap¬ 
peared, so that the accusatives more and more came to be regarded as a 
cosMS adverbialis. 

2. The aecusative (accus. loci') serves as a more definite 
indication of place (a) answering the question whither? after 
verbs of motion,^ (6) answering the question where? after 
verbs of being, remaining, resting, etc. (also after transitive 


^ It predominates in this sense in Sanskrit; in Greek only in poetiy, e. g. 
Iliad I. 317, Kvitnrti S’ovpat'bi' Ikc:* ; Latin nts ire, Romam profidsci^ 
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verlw, vid. examples) ; (c) as a more definite indication of 
extent in dimensions, to the questions how far? how high? how 
much? etc. 


Instead of the pure accusative, a locative (vid. § 90, 2)‘ is used in 
the cases mentioned in letter a (sometimes also in those under letter 6), 
or (especially before persons as the object of the action) the preposition 
to express at a place, regularly indicated by the preposition 3. 

Examples for (a): p-l'f H KSl let vs go out into the field, 1 Sam. 20, 
11; cf. Gen. 27,3 ; 31,4; Job 29,7; nDSS to go to Tarshish, 2 Chr. 

20, 36; cf. Gen. 10, 11; 13, 9; 24,27 ; 26, 33 :’31,21; Ex. 4, 9; 17,10; 
Judg. 1, 26; 2 K. 11, 19; Nah. 1, 8 (?); Ps. 134, 2; with i03 (in the 
sense of aggredi — 1*13 cf. § 117,1, note) the personal aim or object 

in poetic composition is found added in the accusative in Ezek. 32,11; 
38,11; Prov. 10, 24; 28, 22; Job 15, 21; 20, 22; this case, however, 
is considered rather as the object-accusative (cf. our fall in with, meet 
one). But vid. also Num. 10, 36 (where 31K? is scarcely transitive); 
Judg. 11, 29; 1 Sam. 13, 20. Cf. also for DQ^ . . . 'K whither, 
Mum. 13, 27. In Gen. 12, 15, the accusative of place is found after a 
passive. 

Examples for (h ): Gen. 38, 11 remain as a widow lj'3X n'3 in thy 
father's house; cf. 24, 23; 1 Sam. 17,15 ; 2 Sam. 2, 32; Lsa. 3, 6; Hos. 
12, 5; .Mic. 6, 10; 2 Chr 33, 20; hnkn nnp at the door of the tent, 
Gen. 18,1, 10; 19,11, etc. In all these examples the accusative, instead 
of the customary construction with 3, could be said to be used for the 
sake of euphony (to avoid fusion of sounds in '33 and '33); cf. further¬ 
more Gen. 2, 14; 4,16; 1 K. 7, 8; and 15, 23 he was diseased 
in his feet (2 Chr. 16,12 03), analogous to the cases referred to in § 117 
6, d For Isa. 1, 30, vid. § 116, 3, Rem. ’ (In Deut. 6, 3, on the con¬ 
trary, according to the LXX, a verb of giving before j'l.X has been lost.) 

Examples for (c): Gen. 7, 20 {fifteen cubits . . . did the waters pre¬ 
vail); 31, 23; 41, 40 pi only on the throne will I be 

greater than thou; I><;ut. 1, 19 we went through the great and terrible 
wilderness; cf. Job 29, 3. Here belong also examples like Ex. 16,16: 
according to the number of your persons, for which elsewhere is 

found); Job 1, 5. In 2 Sam. 14, 26, a statement of weight is put in the 
accusative. 


' So for the K'th. 3 JH, njJH is required by the Massora. 

2 So in Judg. 19, 18'3~Sx could be read for H'STll*. 

»In Ps. 2, 12 should not be regarded as accusative loci (on the way), 
but as accusative of reference (in reference to the way; vid. No. 6). 
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3. The accusative (acc. temporis') serves to designate the 
time of an action 

а) answering the question when? e. g. CVn this day (in 

question) then ; also on this day, i. e. to-day, or finally by day 
(= Cpi’’) like 2"'^ in the evening, noctu, in the morn¬ 
ing, early (Ps. 5, 4 al.), r'lns at noon (Ps. 91, 6) ; cf. HilN CP 
on one and the same day, Gen. 27, 45; furthermore in 
sleep (Ps. 127, 2). cnjlto TSf) (^r#'n3) at the begin¬ 

ning of the barley harvest, 2 Sam. 21, 9; at a definite period 
of time, Gen. 11, 10 ; 14, 4 (in the 13th year). 

б) answering the question how long? e. g. Gen. 3,14 

days of thy life ; 7, 4 (forty days and forty nights 
long) ; 7, 24 ; 14, 4 ; 16, 13; 21, 34; 29, 18; Ex. 20, 9 (six 
days throughout) ; 23, 15 ; forever, 1 K. 8, 13, also 

with a determinate accusative. Ex. 13, 7 Cp^n nypp’ ntf 
throughout the (already mentioned, immediately preceding) 
seven days ; cf. Judg. 14, 17; Deut. 9, 25. 

4. The accusative of cause (acc. causae) is used in Isa. 
7, 25 thou goest not thither “I’piy for fear of the thorns. 

5. There are manifold uses of the accusative (as strictly 
aecusativus adverbialis) to describe the manner of the fulfill¬ 
ment of an action; in English such an accusative is com¬ 
monly rendered by in, with, as, in the form of, in such a way, 
according to measure, circumstance, with regard to, etc. For 
the sake of clearness we distinguish: 

a) Adjectives after the verb more definitely to describe a bodily or 
other external circumstance, e. g. Isa. 20, 2 and he entered 'jri'l Diiy 
nafced and barefoot; cf. vs. 3; 8 , 21; Gen. 15, 2; 33,18; (oSi^) Judg' 
8 , 4; Mic. 1, 8; Job 30, 28 ; after an accusative, e. g. Deut. 15,18; for 
a statement of a mental circumstance see Gen. 37, 33 ('73N); before the 
verb (with a certain emphasis) Amos 2, 16; Job 1, 21; Eccl. 5,14; 
Lev. 20, 20; Ps. 15, 2; Job 19, 25; 27, 19; Ruth 1, 21 (n«'?0 with 
which the adverb is parallel). 

Especially instructive are the examples where the conditional ad¬ 
jectives, although descriptive of several persons or things are used in 
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the singular, (e. g. Job 24, 10 Oil;? naked = in the form of naked 
ones they go about, cf. vs. 7 ; in 12, 17 the singular is used after a pi. 
object) as evidence that the adjective should not be understood as in 
apposition, but rather merely as an adverb. 

6) Participles, both after the verb (Gen. 49, 11; Num. 16, 27; 1 
Sam. 2,18; Jer. 2, 27 ; 43, 2; Ps. 7, 3; Job 24, 5; Cant. 2, 8) and b^ore 
(Ex. 3, 18 ; Isa. 57, 19; Ezek. 36, 3S; Ps. 56, 2 ; 92, 11; Prov. 20, 14); 
cf. also the Participles NIph. that have become substantives in a 

fearful manner (Ps. 139, 14) and niKSsj in a wonderful manner, Job 
37, 5 ; Dan. 8 . 24. So also Participles dependent on genitives 
Gen. 3, 8; D'pI!S 4, 10 (cf. nN3 1 K. 14, 6) should be regarded as 
attributives rather than as appositives, since in the latter case they 
would require the article. In 2 Sam. 13, 20 and Hab. 2, 10 the so-called 
explicative Waw precedes the Participle. 

c) Substantives’ employed in manifold relations; this appears in 
the description of an external condition; e. g. Mio. 2, 3 HDil oSp ye 
shall not enter in an upright position (its antithesis nin^ is in Isa. 60, 14); 
Dent. 4, 11; Judg. 5, 21; Isa. 57, 2; Prov. 7, 10; Job 31, 26; Lam. 1, i); 
in describing a mental or moral condition, e. g. Num. 32, 14; Josh. 9, 2 
(inx 719 unanimous; 1 K. 22, 13; cf. Zeph. 3, 9) ; 1 Sam. 15, 32; 2 
Sam 23, 8; Jer. 31, 7; Hos. 12, 18; 14, 5; Ps. 56, 3; 58, 2; 75, 3; 
Prov. 31, 9; Job 16, 9; Lam. 1, 9; in a statement of the age, e. g. 1 
Sam. 2, 33 D'^JX 17110’ they will die as men, i. e. at man’s age; cf. 2, 8 
(liy): Isa. 65, 20 and Gen. 15, 16; in specifying more definitely the 
number, e. g. Jer. 13, 19 D’OI'SEt wholly; cf. Deut. 4, 27; 2 K. 5, 2; 
Jer. 31, 8. The description of an outer or inner condition in poetry 
can be expressed equally well by comparison with a known figure, e. g. 
Isa. 21, 8, 71’'jX xpp'l then he cried out (like) a lion; cf. Ps. 22, 14; 
Isa. 22, 18 (I'ni nice a ball); 24, 22; Zech. 2, 8; Ps. 11,1; 58, 95 
(provided that the foregoing 3 no longer here, is in force, as in Ps. 90, 
4); Ps. 144, 12; Job 24, 5 (D’X-i3 before the verb); 41, 7 ^ 

6. To this category of circumstantial expressions belong, 
finally, nouns introduced by the comparative 3*, in so far as 
the latter may be regarded as original substantives.* They 


’ Cf. § 100, 2 5 for certain substantives which have become adverbs; also 
§ 113, 2 with Bern. 2 for the adverbial use of the Infinitive absolute. 

I Classing the preceding examples as comparatio decurtata is, of course, 
permitted, provided that the otherwise regular comparative particle 3 be not 
assumed as in some mechanical way omitted. 

3 Cf. on tliis as the so-called prefix, { 102, 2. 

* Opposed to this explanation of 3, due especially to Fleischer, is that of 
Sehwabe (3 nach seinem Wesen und Gebranch im alttestam. Kanon gewurdigt. 
Halle, 1883), since he agrees with Oesenius and Bwald in placing 3 as a preposi- 
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are then used in the sense of manner (instar') as standing in 
the accusative (3 = according to the way, manner), whereas 
the following noun represents a genitive governed hy 3. 
With this meaning of 3, it is possible to indicate many 
pregnant references that are rendered into English or Ger¬ 
man only by the aid of prepositions.* The comparison can 
thus be extended: 

a) to tUe place, e. g. Isa. 5,17 after their manner, i. e. as if 

in their pasture; 23, 15 (as it runs in the song of the harlot) ; 28, 21; 
29, 7 (Dibnil as in a dream). 

b) to the time, especially in union with Dl'3 in the manner of the 
day = as in the day, Isa. 9, 3; Hos. 2, 5 ; 'Q'3 as in the days . . . Isa. 
51, 9; Hos. 2, 17; 9, 9; 12, 10; Amos 9, 11; cf. moreover Lev. 22, 13; 
Isa. 17, 6 ; Job 5, 14 ; 29, 2. (Of an entirely different nature is the use 
of 3 as a pure particle of time, e. g. Gen. 18, 10 H’n at this time 
[not: about this time] if it lasts till next year, cf. Isa. 23, 5 and the 
numerous instances of the union of 3 with the Infinitive construct to 
express relations of time: Gen. 12, 14; 27, 34 et al.). 

c) to persons, e. g. Gen. 34, 31 should he deal with our sister as 
with a harlot 1 

d) to things, e. g. Isa. 10, 14; Ps. 33, 7; Job 28, 6; accords 

ing to the manner of fire, i. e. os hy fire (cf. Isa. 1, 26 333, as hy lye) ; 
Job 29, 23 3Qa3, as for the rain (they waited for me); 38, 30 'j3N3 as 
(to) stone (the water has become congealed). 

Rem. According to the older grammarians 3 is sometimes pleo¬ 
nastic ; i. e. not when referring to a comparison, but as a shorter intro¬ 
duction of the predicate (the so-called Kdph veritatis), e. g. Neh. 7, 2 
for he was nps ty’K3 a faithful man. Such a pleonasm is of course 
out of the question. At most a Kaph veritatis may in sense be under¬ 
stood, that the comparison may be introduced by 3, with a certain 
degree of emphasis (= as right, as!); in Neh. 7, 2 'K '3 is simply = 


tion on a level with 3 and S, and in holding that it is clearly related to the root 
^13 as well as to ’3 and )3. Its present interpretation as a substantive does not 
imply that it was formerly used in another sense. For 3 with numerical state¬ 
ments in the sense of about, approximately, vid. Lexicon. 

* It would be entirely incorrect to suppose here (vid. 6, c. Note 2) an omis¬ 
sion of a preposition; exaniples like Isa. 1, 26 (njt!tK333 and nbni333) are 
explained by the fact that both the preposition and the substantive, before the 
prefixing of 3, are assimilated to one word. In 1 Sam. 14,14 ('3fn33) the text 
is no doubt corrupt. 
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nature of a faithful man, i. e. as only a faithful man really can be; cf. 
Num. 11,1 ; Isa. 1, 7 ; 13, 6 ; Hos. 4, 4; 5, 10; Obad. 11; Job 24, 14; 
27, 7; Lam. 1, 20; 2, 4, also in places like Ps. 105, 12 (= eaen 

very fern ; but Isa. 1, 9, almost, quite easily). 


§ US- 

prepositional RELATION OF NOUNS TO VERBS. 

1. In general. The prepositional relation of nouns 
to verbs (cf. § 118) presents a more definite specifi¬ 
cation of the conditions (of place, time, cause, purpose, 
degree, association or separation) under which an action or 
event takes place. Indeed, most prepositions have an under¬ 
lying idea of spatial conditions; from this their use has 
gradually extended so as to include any temporal, causal or 
intellectual conditions. 

For tbe origin and the original case-relation, in which prepositions 
stood, to the nouns governed by them, cf. § 101; here we have given 
both the history of prepositions and their original meanings. Cf. also 
§ lii2 for the so-called prefixes and § 103 for the union of prepositions 
with suffixes. 

2. A very frequent Hebrew construction is the use of 

compound prepositions to express more accurately local con¬ 
ditions which may either precede or follow an action. In 
the former case “]p and in the latter (the more rare) are 
found preceding other local prepositions; cf. Amos 7, 15 
and Jehovah took me away ]N!Jn ’“l.riNp from after the flock; 
2 K. 9, 18 turn thee behind me; “CJJO, PNO from 

beside, with (like the French de chez, d'aupres quelqtiwn ?-'); 
for more examples, vid. the Rem. 


' In other cases the French, like the English, deems it sufiScient to-emphar- 
size only one of two combined representations; as in uses like il prend le 
chapeau sur la table (English equally defective: he takes the hat from the table)-, 
the Hebrew, on the other hand, would, by means of -hyft from off (fit, Isa. 6, 6 ), 
represent equally well both significations. 
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Rem. 1. The following compound prepositions do not fall under 
the preceding statement, viz. ; (1) those substantives which, by their 
union with prefixes, have become prepositions, 'I?'? before, 'JSp, [V-’?'? 
on account of (also from before, Gen. 4, 16 al.); (2) adverbs which 
are formed by the union of original substantives (used also as preposi¬ 
tions) with prepositions, yitip outside, nnfia in the sense of below,'- SjtO 
above (so Gen. 27, 39 ; 49, 25 not from above). Of course such local 
adverbs by the addition of S may be transformed to pre- ositions, e. g. 
*7 I’lna outside in the relation to . . . i. e. outside of anything; h nnp® 
under in relation to, S hpjb over something, etc.; ^^'7 properly in sepa¬ 
ration, "p 1?^ in separation from, i. e. outside, except. Occasionally 
the *7 in such a case is omitted for the sake of brevity, e. g. Job 26, 5 
(D7P nnnp from under the waters); Neh. 3, 28 ('Sj.)®). 

2. Actual combinations of prepositions (mutually to strengthen the 
meaning) occur 

а) with “p in "'nxp "inxp (vid. above) away from behind some¬ 
thing; nsn and DI?p from beside (vid. above); "30 or iOiJ'Sp from be¬ 
tween something (e. g. Gen. 49, 10); ’13^0 from before (vid. above); 
sometimes with Lev. 5, 8 al.; from off, i. e. from above some¬ 
thing away; nnnp/rom. under something away (vid. foot-note). 

б ) with ’DTIN'Sn unto behind something; unto be¬ 

tween; S rPSp"*?^ unto from within to (2 K. 11, 15); S )’?np~'7l< unto 
from without to, i. e. from without (Num. 5, 3); nnijl'SK unto under.' 
In Job 5, 5 both are united to the motion with a peculiar force; D'|lfp"SK 
until (he goes about where) he taketh it even out of the thorns. 


' Tills is not to be confounded with nnjjip away, from under, e. g. Prov. 22, 
27, where compound prepositions actually occur. Furthermore ~]P in the ex¬ 
amples above was in no wise originally pleonastic; finrip signifies properly the 
locality/rom under which, which is next considered, etc. This primary mean¬ 
ing of "|P however, in tmion with local ideas, has, in forming independent 
adverbs, become so bidden that—evidently only analogous to such frequent 
adverbs as ■'7Jip, nnnp — it is also prefixed in cases where the adverbial idea 
was really excluded, e. g. in ’1K,^5P» I^Sp without (cf. examples like DBip' 
'Ssp, bl®p, njiip = there, etc.). Since 'p was never repeated after 13^0, it 
seems as if ij^p with transposition of '|p was used for “[p, ^3'7. Actually, 
however, the same omission of the preposition changing the adverb to a preposi¬ 
tion, occurs in bjHiD, finfip without a following S (vid. above). In itself T3^p 
means purely adverbially taken for itself, as nSl’pSp (Syriac men Ir'el) 

above, as distinguished from S p!Pp or (Syriac 1‘^'el men) from above, 

over something. Even "jnS to . . .from is perhaps not used for Vp but S serves 
only (exactly like the Latin usque in usque a, ad, ex) as a more expressive refer¬ 
ence to the starting point rather than to a definite terminus a quo (of place or 
time). 

' Also in 1 Sam. 21, 5 finO'Ss in a pregnant construction is virtually de- 
jiendent upon the foregoing idea of wishing contained in '"F. 
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3. This paragraph contains a survey of the union of cer¬ 
tain verbs or whole classes of verbs with specific preposi¬ 
tions, especially to explain particular idioms and pregnant 
constructions : ^ 

а) toward, properly an expression of motion or direction 

toward something (equally well in the sense of eoen until = as 
unto the midst of = is found by virtue of a particularly pregnant 

expression after such verbs as contain not the question whither f but 
the question where? e. g. Jer. 41,12 they found him D’31 by the 

great waters; cf. Deut. 16,6; 1 K. 13, 20 and more noteworthy 8, 
30 ('ET and D’p^il'Ss). The same combination of two differ¬ 

ent representations is found here (the motion toward, and the being or 
action at a place; so Deut. 16, 6, but at the place which Jehovah thy God 
shall choose . . . shalt thou bring thy offering, and ther:‘ shall thou sac¬ 
rifice, etc.), like the Greek elg, ec for Iv, the Latin in pot statem in ami- 
citiam ditionemque esse, manere (Cic. Verr. 5, 38; div. 2, 14 al.); cf. 
also our fixed idioms: at home, be in Leipzig, be in bed, etc. 

б) 3.“ The manifold uses of this preposition are always due to the 
idea either of being or moving oneself within a certain province, a certain 
(local or temporal) sphere, or of clinging to or attaching one’s self to some¬ 
thing (in a subjective sense: to some rule or direction, e. g to the advice 
or command of one, etc.), or of supporting or resting one's sei/upon . . . 
or also of leaning, touching something. 

The use of 3 is distinguished thus: 

1) After an idea of appearing, working, representing or being, in the 
sense of as, withthe peculiarity of (properly in the sphere, according to the 
rule), tanquam: the so-called 3 essentiae of the older grammarians (corres¬ 
ponding to the Greek h, Latin in,^ French en), e. g. Ex. 6, 3 1 appeared 
to Abraham . . . ’'117 SxS as El Shadday ; Ps. 68, 5 n’3 Jah is his 

name (cf. Isa. 26, 4); Job 23, 13 ins? SiDI and he is (represents him¬ 
self as) one, i. e. is always like himself; Isa. 40, 10; Ps. 39, 7; 55, 19. 
Cf. also passages like Ex. 18, 4 (Ps. 35, 2; 146, 5) ’itT.S as my help; 
Prov. 3, 26, perhaps also Ps. 31, 22; 37, 20 (102, 4). For the origin 
of the whole idiom, the following passages are especially instructive, 
Ps. 54, 6 (where with '1731 'J1X no reference is made to the 

Lord’s belonging to the D'Dpb, but only to the assertion of like charac¬ 
teristics = fAe Lord is one who supports my soul); 118, 7; Judg. 11, 


‘ A survey of all references and meanings in which a preposition may be 
used does not come within the province of a grammar, but of a Lexicon. 

“ Cf. Wandel, de partioulae Hebr. 3 indole, vi, usu. Jen. 1875. 

E. g. res in praeda captae — taken as booty, vid. Ndgelsbach, Lat. Stilistik 
{ 123, 4. 
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35. So Ps. 99, 6 is doubtless to be rendered Moses and Aaron were 
(stood there as) his priests, not, among his priests. Cf. Gesenius Thes. 
Linguae Hebr. 1,174 sq. and Delitzsch on Ps. 35, 2. 

2) To introduce the object after transitive verbs that express a 

teaching, leaning upon or reaching to (and so in a manner cleaving to, 
vid. above) something (variously represented in English though in Ger¬ 
man usage indicated by compounds with an, e. g. anfassen = 3 rnx, an- 
riihren = 3 i'll etc.)' To this category belong also constructions of 
ruling or governing (ijSn, S»p, tyjL nn"), the latter properly to tread 
upon) with 3 whenever the exercise of authority is thought of, in acts 
of seizure or goading on or of conquering. This is true also of the intro¬ 
duction of an object with 3 after certain verbs of saying, or when the 
influence of a mental act is extended to some person or thing; e. g. 
3 to call (upon) some one, 3 jurare per aliquem, 3 to 

inquire of some one; 3 nS") to regard some one, 3 yulO to listen to some 
one, usually with the underlying idea of sympathy or joy (especially 
malicious triumph, so 3 to see his evil wishes fulfilled on some per¬ 
son or thing; cf. also Gen. 21, 16 I cannot behold the death of the child), 
with which one regards or bears something. This use of 3 is closely 
related to the following; 

3) To introduce the person or object upon which a subjective deed 
(represented by the so-called verba cordis) extends, e. g. 3 
(confidingly) upon some person or thing; 3 HDS to trust one . . .; 3 HD^ 
rejoice over (find joy in) something, etc. 

4) This idea of the extension of an action to, with the additional 
force of participation in something, underlies also the so-called partitive 
use of 3; e. g. in 3 eat with (Ex. 12, 43 sq; Lev. 22, 11; also merely 
to eat, enjoy something, Judg. 13, 16; Job 21, 25; also 3 onS to eat of, 
and 3 nn^ to drink of something, Prov. 9, 5); 3 tt^l to bear together 
with, Num. 11,17 ; Ezek. 18, 20 ; Job 7,13 ; cf. also 3 pSn to share with. 
Job 39, 17; 3 niS to build upon, Neh. 4, 4. 

5) With the idea of touching or leaning upon, may of course be 
included that of proximity to, relationship with, or, furthermore, associ¬ 
ation with something; cf. Gen. 9, 4 itysilS with his soul; 15,14 ; 32, 11 
('SpDS with my staff). Occasionally 3 in connection with verbs of 
motion (come with something) paraphrases the idea of bringing, e. g. 
Judg. 15, 1 Samson visited his wife with a kid = brought her a kid; 
Deut. 23, 5. 


* So 3 = to drink out of (a goblet, etc., Gen. 44, 5; Amos 6, 0) could 

properly be rendered in a sfo5ie(, provided the lips touch its brim; so in Arab, 
and Aram. (Dan. 5, 2); cf. iv noniptois (ICen. Aiiab. fill, 4), ip ^pvauipairt vivetv (3 
Ezra 3, 6); in ossibus bibere with Floras; French boire dans vne tasse. 
Another nature (sc. partitive) is to be ascribed to 3 nn^ in No. 4 above. 
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6) From this idea of union with, or being accompanied by, some¬ 
thing (vid. No. 6) the instrumental use of 3 has gradually arisen; the 
means or instrument (also the personal agent) is then stated as some¬ 
thing with which one has become connected in order to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the action; cf. Mic. 4, 14 they strike with the staff; Isa. 

10, 24; Ps. 18, 30 ^3 through you (so also 44, 6, parallel with ; 

Isa. 10, .34; Hos. 1, 7; cf. also 3 351? work through some one, i. e. 
they had it done. Ex. 1, 14 al. (for the introduction of the means or the 
originator in passives, cf. § 121, 3). 

A deviation from this use of 3 instrumentum is that of the so-called 
3 pretii (price considered as the means of acquisition), of. Gen. 23, 9; 
30,16; 33,19; 34, 15 (71X13 on the condition); 37, 28, in a wider scope 
also Gen. 18, 28 (3 for sake of) 29,18. 

Rem. The use of 3 instrumentum to introduce an object is peculiar 
in such passages as Ps. 44, 20 thou hast covered us nioHys with deepest 
darkness; Job 16, 10 DH'SS gaped upon me with their 

mouth (properly made a cleft with their moxdh) ; cf. Ps. 22, 8; Ex. 7, 20 
(he raised HDTiS the staff), Lam. 1, 17. Analogous to English usage we 
as often find shaking the head, Ps. 22, 8, as shaking with the head (Jer. 18, 
16; Job 16,4) ; gnashing the teeth Ps. 35, 16 and gnashing with the teeth 
(Job 16, 9); winking the eye (Prov. 10, 10) and winking with the eyes 
(Prov. 6, 13). In all these cases the (intransitive) verb construed with 
3 has much greater independence, and more emphasis, than that directly 
united with the accusative. This latter conveys the idea of a neces¬ 
sary qualification, of the action, while the noun introduced by 3 con¬ 
tains rather an adverbial modification. The following cases are in 
point; ^ip vocem emittere, to utter a sound, also to thunder, but <'7'ip3 

Ps. 46, 7 (68, 34 ; Jer. 12, 8) with independent force of 'jOl = he thun¬ 
dered with his voice (i. e. powerfully). 

c) h ' to, the most common expression of direction (not motion, like 
■Ss) toward something, serves to indicate the manifold references of an 
action or state to a person or thing. For its use as a paraphrase of the 
genit. possessoris or auctoris (idea of ownership), vid. § 129; for its use 
in introducing the origin or cause with passives, vid. § 121,3; for its 
use in purely local (e. g. properly fouiard your right 

hand) and temporal in the evening, etc.), and even distributive 

senses, vid. Lexicon. Within the sphere of verbal influence *7 is used: 

1) As nota dativi^ to introduce the indirect object; also 

2) To introduce the dot. commodi. Such a dot. commodi (or incom- 
modi Ezek. 37,11) appearing—especially in colloquial and later Hebrew— 

* Cf. Qiesebrecht, die hebr. Prapos. Lamed, Halle, 1876. 

* As in the romance languages the Latin preposition ad (Ital. a, before 
vowels ad, Fr. it, Span. «') and English to (German zu) are used asa paraphrase 
of the dative. 
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in the form of a pronoun united with *7 as an ethical dative, seems 
to be pleonastic with many verbs, but is used expressly to emphasize 
the significance of the preceding occurrence for a particular subject. 
The person of the pronoun must always agree with that of the verb.* 
By far the most frequent use of S is that with the pronoun of the 2d 
pers. after Imperatives, e. g. go, take thyself hence (fem. in Cant. 

2,10, 1.3); (to save thyself); ^‘’■''7^., arise Isa. 40, 9; ’Dip 

raise tAysei/'Cant 2,10; 13^ remain Gen. 22,0; l'? ‘’in farhear 

2 Chr. 35, 21 (pi. in Isa. 2, 22) and so regularly ’■|‘7 (vid. § 51, 

Rem. 3) cave tihil and 031 guard yourselves; ’j'’ Hi?! he them 

like! Cant. 2,17 (cf. vs. 9) is rather unusual; 8, 14; after an Imperfect 
consec. Isa. 36, 9, ■j'’ nBaril and them trustest. It is used with the 3d pers. 
in rh awi and she sat dermn Gen. 21,16; cf. Ps. 120, 6; 123, 4 ; Job 6, 
19; even after a Participle Hos. 8, 9; in the 1st pers. pi. Ezek. 37, 11. 

3) To introduce the product of verbs of making, forming, changing, 
or naming to something or regarding for something; in short, in all 
such cases as, according to § 107, 5, c, can take a second accusative. 

4) In loose connection with any verb in the sense of m reference to, 
so after a verb of saying in Gen. 20,13; after an attributive expression 
1 K. 10, 23; cf. Isa. 36, 9; even before the verb, Jer. 9, 2. To this cate¬ 
gory belongs also the Lamedh inscriptionis (to us untranslatable and 
always corresponding to our colon) used to introduce a quotation, in¬ 
scription or appellation, so in Isa. 8, 1 write in it .. . (the words) ■ 
'J1 '’SeI inn (cf. vs. 3 where S is naturally wanting); Ezek. 37, 16. 

d) p, doubtless originally (§ 101, a) part of^ something, indicates 
equally well the idea of remoteness or s^aration from a thing, as the 
idea of motion from (hence departure or arrival from a place, Amos 1, 1. 

1) From the sense of separation there arises on the one hand the 
idea of (taken) out from . . ., e numero, e. g. Gen. 3,1 more subtle than 
any other beast, etc.); cf. 3, 14; Deut. 33, 24; Judg. 5, 24 (so with 


* Examples analogous to the German geh mir weg ! komme mir nur ! etc., 
are wanting in Hebrew. 

* Tliis original partitive force of “]p is most clearly retained in the sense of 
some, somewhat, even some one in cases like 2 Chr. 21, 4 he stew Sst’to; 

also (a number) of the princes of Israel, Lev. 4, 2 (■'?3p); 1 K- 18. 5; 1371 D^D 
some of the blood (French du sang) of the bullocks Ex. 29, 12 al.; Job 27, 6 
my heart dues not reproach me in anything ’Dp i. e. of my days; 38,12 (!]'D'D 
one of the days, i. e. even in thy life; 1 K. 1 , 6 confirms tliis view; cf. also’ 1 
Sam. 14, 45). In this manner we can explain the misunderstood Hebrew (and 
Arabic) idioms after which -jp before PHN, nnst (properly a part of one) is a 
paraphrase for ullus; e. g. Lev. 4, 2 and some one doeth ninp nnKD any one of 
these things ; 5,13; Deut. 15,7; Ezek. 18,10. In the sense of the Arabic min- 
el-beyati, i. e. of the explication, "p occurs in Gen. 7, 22 (in everything that ...) 
also 6, 2 (= whomsoever they . . .). 
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the idea of selection from a greater number, 1 Sam. 2, 28; cf. Ex 19, 6 
al.) and, on the other hand, the idea of without (separated, free from . ..), 
e. g. Isa. 22, 3 HEipp without bows (i. e. without the necessity of 
drawing a single bow against them) were they taken; cf. Jer. 48, 45 
(nsp powerless) ; Mic. 3, 6; Job 11, 15; 21, 9 ; 19, 26, also examples 
like Num. 15, 24 {away from the eyes, i. e. unnoticed by the congrega¬ 
tion) ; Prov. 20, 3. Here too belongs the use of "p in the senses of 
witholding, excluding from, refusing to some one, and frequently in forci¬ 
ble constructions that can be rendered into English only by final or 
consecutive clauses; e. g. 1 Sam. 15, 23 Jehovah hath rejected thee 
from being king, rather than 'D fri’ijp (v. 26) that thou no longer be king; 
cf. 1 K. 15, 23; Isa. 17, 1 ("''KP that she is no more a city) ; Jer. 17, 16; 
Job 28, 11 (’?3p) that they may not trickle (as tears) he obstructs the 
stream ; Gen. 16, 2 ; 23, 6 ('iBpP that thou mayst not bury); Isa. 24, 10. 
Still more pregnant is the use of ]P in examples where the idea of sep¬ 
arating is indirectly contained in the preceding verb, e. g. Gen. 27, 1 arui 
his eyes were dim Ttiup from seeing, i. e. so that he could not see; Isa. 7, 
8 shall Ephraim be broken Djjp that he be not a people (similarly Isa. 23, 1; 
Jer. 48, 2, 42; Ps. 83, 5) ; Isa. 5, 6; 49,15; 45, 9; Ezra 2, 62 (for other 
pregnant constructions with ]D vid. No. 4).' 

2) The use of p in the sense of motion from is found after ideas 
of departing from, fleeing, saving one’s self, fearing, rescuing one’s self, con¬ 
cealing one’s self (cf. KaXinru iiKo, custodire ab), e. g. in pregnant construc¬ 
tions such as Isa. 33,15. The frequent causative use of p depends upon 
an idea of proceeding or springing from = on account of, in consequence 
of (of. our: that comes from . . .), prae (e. g. 3*10 for the multitude 1 K. 
8 , 6 ). 

e) The two local significations of this preposition are upon 

{ivi) ’ and above (incp, super). 


• For the use of p as a paraphrase of the comparative in connection with 
the idea of remoteness from cf. § 134,1; for ~p as an expression of distance in 
time from a period (in the sense of after, e-g. Ps. 73,20 l’'pnp after one awaketh 
[of. ipiVTov, ab itinere] or after a lapse of, e. g. Gen. 38,24; Hos. 6, 2 and fre¬ 
quently ppp from the end, i. e. after the lapse o/j vid. Lexicon; similarly 
for representing rest beside of something, analogous to the Latin props abesse 
ab ... . 

’ Cf. Budie die hebr. Prapos. 'Al (Sp), Halle, 1882. 

’ Whenever the idea of placing upon includes that of adding to, means 
also to or towards; cf. Gen. 28, 9 (31, 50); 30, 40 ; 32,12 (colloquially = mother 
and children); Deut. 22, 6. Even despite is really to or toward, e. g. Job 
10, 7 although thou knowest, properly in opposition to your knowing. Prom the 
meaning upon, the rendering on account of (upon the cause), according to, in 
consequence of, often arises in that the earlier perceptions are considered as the 
scale upon which the later ones are proportionately rated. 
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1) From the meaning upon is to be explained (regardless of the 
independent constmctions lying, resting, leaning, confiding, pressing upon 
something; cf., for the last, examples like Isa. 1, 14; Job 7, 20; 23,2, 
especially 2 Sam. 18, 11 and upon, properly upon me it would 
have lain, it would have been my duty, etc.) the use of after ideas 
of enjoining upon, commissioning ^p^), etc., whenever the com¬ 
mand or duty is laid upon one. 

2) From the meaning above is to be explained the use of after 
ideas of covering, protecting, preserving 

compounds "hj,’ Dnt, take pity upon, -'n, Son spare some one 
depend upon the idea of compassionate, protecting inclination towards 
(over) something; cf. also onSl Judg. 9, 17 =for some one,.sc. to 
strive for one’s safety. 

3) Furthermore, is used after verbs of standing, going, to ex¬ 

press some over-towering person or thing, partly in case.s where the 
original local force is suppressed, and so usually rendered into English 
by other prepositions (at, by, before, with); e. g. Gen. 41, 1, Pharaoh 
stood by the yUe (rising above the water-level; cf. Ps. 1, 3) and 

so “'’’I! fOi' in the pregnant sense, s'and serving before one (properly 
over one sitting or reclining at table) Zech. 4, 14 (cf. Isa. 6, 2 where 
S is used for : -'’i* present themselves for service to one 

Job 1, 6 al.; cf. also T-Sj.% (Job 1, 14) beside some one or thing. 

4) Finally, from the root meaning upon (not as already explained: 
on something toward) may have arisen the manilold constmctions of 

in the sense of toward, against. This is due to the fact that thj (often 
nnknown) original point of view of the contestant was over his opponent, 
in order to ocerpower him ; cf. chiefly D'p to raise one's seif over = 
against some one; then with a change of standpoint to every sort of 
hostile approach ”*’’>• OnSl to struggle against; ilin to encamp 
opposite,~S,P 'I????, conOnne against (Mic. 4, 11; cf. Ps. 1, 2), etc.; ever 
after verbs expressing a mental act, like Sj* n>p 32in to plot against 
some one, etc. 

4. Occasionally a preposition seems to be immediately 
governed by a verb, which, however, must in sense exclude 
■such a union. In reality the preposition is dependent upon 
a verb (usuallj- one of motion) which, though omitted for 
the sake of brevity, is in sense contained in the supposable 
governing verb. 

Various examples of this so-called constructio praegnans ' have 
already been mentioned with "p. No. 3, d; cf. furthermore for Ps. 

’ Cf. for the same § 117, 1, Rem. 4. 
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22, 22 'lin'li!. D'Di. thou hast heard and saved vie from the horns 

of the wild oxen (like Isa. 38, 17 which Delitzsch renders thou hast in 
love rescued my soul from the pit, etc.); Gen. 25, 23; 2 Sam. 18,19; 
Job 28, 12; cf. also "p Hli Ps. 73, 27 go a whirring from any one, i. e. 
being faithless to him; “p pty'J Ps. 18,22 wickedly departed from God; 
- p Ps. 28, 1 silently departing from some one (turning away while 
silent), cf. Job 13, 13. Pregnant constructions with 'inR Num. 14, 24 
= 'X npSS Nbp;i he followed me fully; 1 Sam. 13, 7 ('K iTjn they trem¬ 
bled [went trembling] behind him); with "’iN Gen. 43, 33 "bx npn they 
turned astonished toward one another (cf. Isa. 13,8); ~Sx EipT Isa. 11, 
10 al. turn one's self inquiringly to one; Isa. 41,1 turn silently 

to one; "'^X Tin Gen. 42, 28 turn tremblingly to one (cf. DXpp / 'n meet 
tremblingly 1 Sam. 21,2); cf. Jer. 41, 7 ; 2 Chr." 32,1; with 3 Ps. 55,19 
{he has delivered and set my soul in peace; similarly Ps. 118, 5); with 
7 Ps. 74, 7 they have defiled and cast down, etc.) ; cf. 89, 40. 

5. The influence of a preposition is sometimes extended 
within the so-called parallelism, even to the corresponding 
substantive of the second member,^ thus 3 Isa. 48, 14 he will 
do his pleasure ^323 on Babylon and his arm C''“ip3 (for '33) 
on the Chaldeans ; Job 15, 3 ; ^ Isa. 28, 6; Job 34, 10 (per¬ 
haps also Gen. 45,1; still Wa can here, according to § 117, 
5, e, be understood as a second accusative) ; Isa. 48, 9 ; 
-]P Ps. 141, 9 ; ly Isa. 15, 8 ; nnn Isa. 61, 7. 


§ 120 . 

VERBS GOVERNING VERBAL IDEAS. —CO-ORDINATION IN 
SUBORDINATION. 

1. Whenever a so-called relative verb is supplied with 
the necessary complement in the form of a verbal idea, the 
latter is regularly subordinated to that verb in the Infinitive 
construct (with or without ^). Occasionally it stands in the 
Infinitive absolute, in a few cases in the Participle (or verbal 
adjective), and finally (as a case of asyndeton) in the Imper- 


^ The influence of a negatire is sometimes equally felt upon a parallel 
clause; vid. Negative Clauses. 
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feet. In such connections the main idea is very often repre¬ 
sented by the subordinated member of the sentence, whereas 
the governing verb contains more definitely the mode of the 
action; cf. on this point No. 2, and especially § 114, 1, c, 
Note. 


a) For the subordination of an Infinitive construct as the accusative 
as well as the complement of a relative verbal idea, vid. § 114,1, c, and 
the numerous examples § 114, 3; for the Infinitive absolute as object 
§ 113, 1, c. The Participle serves as the complement (as in Greek and 
frequently in Syriac) in Isa. 33, 1 TjlE' Hpnns (cf. for the form § 67, 
Hem. 6) w?ien thou shalt cease as despoiler = to spoil; Jer. 22, 30 
(3Ei’ ... nSs' he will prosper silting, etc.); ‘ a verbal adjective is thus 
used in 1 Sam. 3, 2 and his eyes ninp began to be dim, i. e. to grow 
dim. 

ft) Examples of the subordination of the verbal idea in the Imper¬ 
fect “ (in English usually rendered by to or in order to with the Infinitive, 
or by that with a clause): 

1) with agreement in person; after Per/ec( Isa. 42,2lS''nj'...)'3n niH’ 
it pleased Jehovah ... to magnify, etc.; Job 32, 22 niips 'h>!T, 

I know not how to flatter; after Perfect consec.: 1 Sam. 20, 19 (where 
with the LXX should be read for T)J?); after Imperfect Ps 88,11; 
102, 14; Job 19, 3; 24, 14. 

2) with a different person: after Perfect Lev. 9, 6; this is the thing 

njX'lE'S which Jehovah has commanded that ye (they) should 
do; so a negative Imperfect follows HiS Lam. 1, 10; after Imperfect 
Isa. 47, 1 (5) '3’pin s'? thou shalt no more continue (that) 

they call thee = thou shalt no longer be called, etc.; Num. 22, 6 perhaps 
I shall prevail (so that) we shall smite him and I drive him out (but '731K 
owing to some mistake might be ascribed to the preceding for *7311; 
this would then be classed under No. 1); after a Participle 2 Sam. 21,4. 
In Lam. 1, 10 the Perfect might be said to be subordinated; still the 
explanation of as a relative clause is preferable. 


1 In 1 Sam. 16, 16 jJlD Jli’ which apparently belongs here, Wellhausen 
rightly explains as due to a coalescence of two different readings ([JjS and 
simply |Jip). 

* Such a subordination is frequent in Arabic (by means of the Subjunctive) 
and also in Syriac (of. Peshito on Luke 18,13); regularly, however, a conjunc¬ 
tion (corresponding to our that) is inserted. Cf. moreover the Latin quid vis 
faciam f Ter.; volo hoc oratori contingat, Cic. Brut. 84, and the German ich woU- 
(e, e.i icSre ; ich dachte, es ginge. 
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2. In place^ of subordination (vid. No. 1) co-ordination 
of a complemental ver^p,! idea as a finite verb is often found, 
either: 

a) so that the second verb is co-ordinated ^ -with the first 
through 1 (1, p in a corresponding form (but vid. Rem. 
1). Regularly here too (vid. Rem. 1) the second verb 
contains the main idea, whereas the first (so especially 
miy. r]□^ Pi''pTn) defines the mode of the action, e. g. 
Gen. 26, 18 and he repeated and dug, i. e. dug 

again, 2 K. 1, 11, 13; Perfect comee. Isa. 6, 13; of 
p]'’pin e. g. Gen. 25, 1 and Abraham continued and took 
a wife = took another wife; 38, 5 al.; of ^nn Gen. 9, 
20; in Jussive Job 6,9 ; in Imperfect (cf. § 110,2, a^ 
Rem. 2) Judg. 19, 6 be content and tarry all 

night (ef. the German er Hess es sich gefallen und blieb, 
for zu bleiben) ; 2 Sam. 7, 29 ; of inp Gen. 24,18, 20 al.; 
of lap Cant. 2, 3. 

Eem. 1. Instead of an exact correspondence of the co-ordinated 
verbal forms, there occurs occasionally a succession of Imperfects and 
Perfects consec. (cf. § 112, 2), e. g. Dent. 31, 12 that they 
'’’■nx may learn and fear Jehovah = to fear Jehovah, Isa. 1, 19 ; Hos. 
2, 11; Esth. 8, 6; Dan. 9, 266; of Perfect and Imperfect, Job 23, 3 
(Oh that I knew where I might find him!); Perfect and Imperfect consec. 
Josh. 7, 7; Eccl. 4,1, 7; Jussive and Imperalive, Job 17,10; cf. finally 
also Gen. 47,6: and if thou knowest and there is among 

them = that there is among them. 

2. Special mention should be made of the examples where the 
expected complement of the first verb is suppressed, or appears in 
the form of an historic statement, e. g. Gen. 42, 25 then Joseph com¬ 
manded and they filled “ (properiy tliat they should fill, and they filled 
. . .; cf. the complete narrative in SO, 2); a further command is then 
added with *7 and the Infinitive; Ex. 36, 6; here too belongs Gen. 30, 
27 {I have tokens and Jehovah hath blessed me, etc., = that Jehovah hath 
blessed me for thy sake). 


* Corresponding to the German idiom ich bin im Stands und thus es! 
‘ Cf. analogous examples in Kautzsch Gram, des Bibl.-Aram. § 102. 
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J) SO that the second verb (according to the foregoing con¬ 
taining the principal idea) is added as a case of asynde¬ 
ton ‘ in a corresponding mode, etc. So again r]’pi'n Hos. 
1, 6 CniN n'J? I will no more continue to have 

mercy upon = no longer will I pity; Isa. 52, 1; Prov. 
23, 35 ; nw' (apparently a paraphrase of the idea “ again ”) 
in a Perfect^ Zech. 8, 15 ; in an Imperfect Mic. 7, 19; 
Ps. 7, 13 ; 59, 7; in a Jussive Job 10,16 ; in a Cohortative 
Gen. 30, 31; in an Imperative Josh. 5, 2; 1 Sam. 3, 5 
(lie down again) ; (sometimes a paraphrase of the 

idea “ freely ” or “ ^villingly ”) in a Perfect Dent. 1, 5 ; 
Hos. 5, 11; in an Imperative Job. 6, 28 ; n3")n (== mani¬ 
fold) 1 Sam. 2, 3 ’npin do not increase your 

talking = talk not so much presumption; in an Impercb- 
tive Ps. 51, 4; ^nn Dent. 2, 24 v~\ ^nn begin, possess it; 
^3’ Lam. 4, 14 so that men could not touch, 

etc.; “inp (= hastily) Ps. 106, 13. Other examples are 
Hos. 9,9 (p^pj?n = deep, fundamental); Zeph. 3, 7 (Cplpn 
= early; even in Participles Hos. 6, 4 ; 13, 3) ; Isa. 
29, 4 = low; cf. Jer. 13, 18) ; Josh. 3, 16 (CDP = 

complete); Ps. 112, 9 “iip (= royal) ; Isa. 3, 26 (nj?J 
= devastated). 

Eem. This asyndetic co-ordination is the more fitting (being bolder 
and more vivid) for poetic or exalted discourse (cf. Isa. 52, 1; Hos. 1, 
6 with Gen. 25, 1 etc.); still asyndetons are not wanting in prose, cf. 
besides the above-mentioned examples (Gen. 30, 31; Dent. 1, 5; 2, 24; 
Josh. 3, 16; 1 Sam. 3, 5) also Neh. 3, 20; 1 Chr. 13, 2. For a special 
reason the verb representing the principal idea may precede; so in Isa. 
53, 11 ysto’ n^T he shall see . . . and shall be satisfied (sc. with seeing), 
for the satisfaction will come only after the enjoyment; Jer. 4, 6 n<")p 
IKpP cry, make it full = with a full voice. 


' Of a different nature are of course the examples where, in vivid poetic 
narrations, two equally important and independent verbs stand together asyn- 
detically, as for instance Ex. 15, 9; Job 29, 8 et al. 
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§ 121 . 

CONSTRUCTION WITH PASSIVE VERBS. 

1. Such verbs as in the active take one Accusative (cf. 
on this point § 117, 1, 2, 4) may in the passive — correspond¬ 
ing to our idiom — be construed personally, in that the object 
of the active sentence now becomes the subject e. g. Gen. 1, 
9 n^3^n nN*ini and the dry land was seen. Frequently, 
however, the passive is used impersonally (in the 3d sing, 
masc.) and subordinates apparently the object of the active 
construction to the accusative,* e. g. Gen. 27, 42 nfjnnV "y.’l 
liyjl '’in'HTIN and it was told = they told Rehekah the words 
of Esau, 2 Sam. 21, 11; IK. 18, 13. 

Further examples after the 2fiph. Gen. 4, 18 TI’T'jIK 
there was bom to Enoch Irad (cf. Num. 26, 60, and after Infinitive Geii. 
21, 5); Gen. 17, 5; 21, 8 (after Infinitive); 29, 27; Ex. 21, 28; Niun. 7, 
10 (after the Infinitive); 26, 55 (cf. ts. 53); Dent. 20, 8 (where for DB1 
according to 1, 28, we should read the Hiph. DBI); Josh. 7,15; with 
preceding object Ex. 6, 3; Dan. 9, 24.“ Furthermore, after the Pudl 
Jer. 50, 20 ; before the Pfi'uJ Isa. 14, 3 (I^N equivalent of tlie inner object 
iTl3£ = wherein thou wast made to serve); Job 22, 9; according to the 
Masoretic text also Gen. 46, 22, but Sam. and LXX liave here mb' for 
; also Sam., Gen. 35,26; 46, 27 nV ; doubtless the latter (or 2 
Sam. 21, 22 should be read for nV'.. After the HOph. Ex. 10, 8; liev. 
16, 27; Num. 32, 5 ; 1 K. 2, 21; Job 30, 15; after the Infinitive Hcph. 
Gen. 40, 20; Ex. 16, 4 sq.; before the Haph. Isa. 21, 2; Hos. 10,6; 
Zech. 13, 6; after Infinitive Hethpa. Ijev. 13, 65 sq. 


■ When this is not marked by the nota accusativi or a deviation of a passive 
form in person, number and gender, it is of course impossible to say whether or 
not there is actually an impersonal construction. Moreover, this whole phe¬ 
nomenon can be explained only by the fact that in tlie passive form the origin 
or cause of the action in question is simultaneously thought of, for in the sup¬ 
positions of Arabic grammarians, there is then contained in such a passive a 
hidden at/ent. Hence the possibility (cf. ) 143, 5, Rem.) of paraphrasing the 
passive by actives with an indefinite subject. 

“ In 2 K. 18, 30 either read *)0P. or strike out “ntt as in the parallel passage 
Isa. 36, 15. 
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2. Verbs that, according to § 117, 5, take two accusa¬ 
tives, retain in the passive construction one accusative at 
least (that of the second, indirect object), the nearer object 
now becoming the subject. So corresponding to 

that I will show thee (Gen. 12, 1) we find in the passive : 
nxlD nPN "liy'K (Ex. 25, 40) which thou wast made to see = 
which was shown thee ; cf. Ex. 26, 30 ; Lev. 13, 49 ; Job 
7, 3. In Ps. 22, 16 '» p3np depends upon an imaginarj’- 
double transitive p’S'in (my tongue is made to touch my 
palate'). On Isa. 1, 20 vid. below. No. 3. 

Rem. 1. Examples of the retention of the second accusative are 
found with 

а) verbs biduendi and exuendi (§ 117,^5, a); Ps. 80, 11 nbx D'^n 1S3 
the hills were covered with its (the vine’s) shadow; here too belong in part 
the passive participles (mentioned in § 116, 4) of such verbs: Judg 18, 
11; 1 Sam. 2, 18; 17, 5 ; 1 K. 22, 10; Ezek. 9, 2, 3 '; with preceding 
Accusative, Neh. 4, 12. 

б) verbs copiae and inopiae Ex. 1, 7 ; Isa. 38, 10 (= I must miss the 
rest of my years ); 40, 20. 

c) accusative of product (§ 117, 5, c) with passives, Isa. 6,11; Mic. 

3, 2 (Jer. 26, 18); Zech. 14, 4; Job 28, 2; with preceding accusatives 
Isa. 24, 12; Job 15, 7 ; 22, 16 ®; also in Ezek. 40, 17 and 46, 23 the 
accusatives before {after in 41, 18) may be understood as those of 
product; it is frequently interpreted as subject of 'y, perhaps hinting 
at the idea of space. 

d) a special accusative of a member or part (§ 117, 5, d) of a pre¬ 
ceding action Gen. 17, 11, 14, 24; Judg. 1, 7 (accusative before a passive 
Participle); 2 Sam. 15, 32 (accusative with suffix after a passive Parti¬ 
ciple). 

2. Both accusatives, strangely enough, seem to be retained after 
the passive of a verb implendi in Num. 14, 21 (so in Isa. 72, 19); but 
with the LXX in place of the NIph. we should read the simple 

Qal (used also elsewhere as transitive). 

r 'll iniin 2 Chr. 31,10 seems to be analogous to D’^3n he who was 

clothed with linen Ezek. 9, 3, but with the LXX we should doubtless read 
111)31. Still less does Ps. 87,3 belong here; in this passage 1111333 is not accusa¬ 
tive, but subject of a nominal clause. But 1 K. 14, 6 may with Bwald be so 
interpreted that HiSb’ corresponds to one commissioned with something, and so 
like ri13 can be construed with an accusative. 

“ In the nature of the case D11_ Ex. 16, 20 (it became corrupt) is also due to 
a passive idea (if was changed) with which D'JlSlB appears as the accusative of 
the product. 
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3. The active cause (or the personal originator) is regu¬ 
larly indicated in the passive by ^ (corresponding to the 
Greek and Latin dative), e. g. Gen, 25, 21 nill’ and 

Jehovah let himself be moved by him; cf. 14, 13, 19 ; before 
the verb Prov. 14, 20 et al., more rarely with “]p Cjp as a 
starting point =from'), e. g. Gen. 9, 11; Job 28, 4 ; before 
the verb Ps. 37, 23; Job 24, 1; with 3 (the 2 instrum.) 
Gen. 9, 6 (C1N2 by man) ; Num. 36, 2 ; Isa. 14, 3; Hos. 14, 
4 — throughout to introduce a personal originator. An accu¬ 
sative instrum, seems to be found in Isa. 1, 20 >i^2NP ye 
shall be devoured by the sword,* and Prov. 19, 23. For pas¬ 
sive Participles dependent on a gen. auctoris, cf. § 116, 4, 
Rem. 


II. Syntax of the Noun. 

§ 122 . 

GENDER OP NOUNS. 

1. According to § 80, 1, the Hebrew, like the other 
Semitic languages, has only a masculine and a feminine gen¬ 
der. To denote the latter there is, according to § 80, 2 and 
§ 87, 2 in general (most important with adjectives and Par¬ 
ticiples ; cf. § 87, 6) a special feminine termination in the 
singular as well as (but vid. § 87, 4) in the plural. This 
ending is most naturally present when the word for a female 
and a male are from the same root and must be distin¬ 
guished; e.g. nx brother., n'^nx stster, c5?J! youth, nn5?y maiden, 
young woman; 10 bull, niQ cow, bull-calf, heifer- 
calf. Furthermore, the feminine form plays an important 

• The active would be I shall let the sword devour you; according to above- 
mentioned rule (No. 2) the corresponding passive would be the sword (Noin.) 
shall make you (acc.) to he devoured. Instead of this, tlie indirect object seems 
to be made the subject and the nearer object retained in the accusative. Other¬ 
wise it could be explained only according to the Arabic idiom to let the sword 
(as indirect object) devour some one (i. e. devote him to it). 
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part in distinguishing between complete categories of ideas 
(vid. No. 4) regarded by the Hebrews as feminine. The 
Hebrew language, however, does not necessarily adopt the 
feminine form either to distinguish between natural gender 
of animate beings (vid. No. 2) or to denote the (apparently 
figurative) gender of inanimate things considered as femi¬ 
nine (vid. No. 3). 

2. Distinctions of natural gender can be indicated with¬ 
out the feminine ending: 

a) by the use of words derived from different roots for 
the masculine and feminine. 

J) by the different constructions (as masculine or femi¬ 
nine) of one and the same word (so-called communia). Dis¬ 
tinctions of gender may 

c) be entirely omitted with names of animals, since all 
species, whether masculine or feminine, majr be included 
under one definite genus (the so-called epicene). 

Examples for a are father, OK mother - S'K ram, Sn"! ewe; iti'P 
he-gont, VJ, she-goat; linn he-uss, [ins she-ass; ri'^K lion,, K’o'? lioness 
(sometimes indicated at the same time by the feminine ending, e. g. 
slave, man-servant, riDK or PPSlff female slave, maidservant; jnn groom, 
bride). 

For 6, camel, pi. 0’Sa| as masculine Gen. 24, 63; as feminine 
32, IG; ■'p3 collective homed cattle, as masculine Ex. 21, 37, but femi¬ 
nine 33, 13; Job 1, 14. In Jer. 2, 24 the construction of IT'.a wild ass 
is changed from the (intended epicene) masculine directly to tlie femi¬ 
nine. Of. the Greek b, ^ a-otf, 6, h ;8oif. 

For c, analogous to the epicene usage of other languages, species of 
strong, courageous animals are considered as masculine, whereas the 
weak are regarded as feminine; cf. 6 hvKog, y xehtduv the (m.) lion, tiger, 
panther, wolf, eagle, etc., on the other hand, the (f.) cat, dove, bee, etc., 
so in Hebrew, e. g. tjtSs cattle (Ps. 144, 14 refers to cows with calf), 
3 ^ bear (Hos. 13, 8 SiSE' '1 bear bereaved of her young; cf. also 2 K. 2, 
24 ; Isa. 11, 7), 2K) wolf, dog, but the following are feminine : HJliN 
hare, nj'v dove, m'Dn stork, bee, rtSai ant, etc. 

Bern. 1. Occasionally such masculines as have a feminine form or 
can readily adopt one are used as epicene; so ■'■inn he-ass 2 Sam. 19, 27 
for linK; hart Fa. 42, 2 for nSjK. In Gen. 23, 4 sq. PO dead one is 
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rather the corpse of a woman; D'riSx God (elsewhere always masculine) 
in 1 K. 11, 5 is applied to a goddess; ]roK master Prov. 8, 30 of wisdom 
(np:3n feminine, cf. Pliny 2, 1 natura omnium artifex; the English 
friend, teacher, servant, neighbor used for a female friend, teacher, etc.; 
also the German Gemahl' for Gemahlin, etc. 

2. Of the personal signs "'Jll n-off was originally used as epicene 
(but vid. § 2, 5, Rem.). In any case, however, the use of the pi. O'"),)!! 
(Job 1, 19; Ruth 2, 21) for young people (of both sexes) is not permissi¬ 
ble. In this and in similar cases (cf. e. g. Gen. 1, 27 DUtt; 32,1 onntj!) 
the masculine as genus potius is much oftener found in place of the fem- 
inine.* 

3. The following ideas, although the substantives in 
question are in general devoid * of feminine endings, are 
usually regarded as feminine ; 

a) Names of countries and cities when regarded as the 
mothers ^ or supporters of the inhabitants, e. g. 
Assyria, Idumaea, “I’u Tyre; cf. also expressions like 
^33 n3- ns daughter of Babel, daughter of Zion, etc. 

Rem. Such proper nouns as names of countries, considered feminine, 
are frequently used also as the names of peoples; in this case, analogous 
to such names in other languages, they can be construed as mascu¬ 
lines ; so nnin'm. Isa. 3, 8 al. = Jews; hnt feminine 7, 6 = Judea; Dnx 

' So in earlier written Arabic ba'l (master) and zaut/ (conjux) are used as 
well for maritus as for uxor; 'arus for groom and bride (later Arabic, however, 
distinguishes the fern, from the masc. in all these cases, usually by the ending 
a [a<]). Furthermore, even the fem. endings of such Participles as (like hamil, 
batin gravida, etc.) can naturally be used only by females, are in the earlier lan¬ 
guage usually omitted. 

* Such a use of the masculine pi. and dual (e. g. el abawani the two fathers, 
i. e. the parents) the Arabs represent as a taghlib or predominance (of the mas¬ 
culine over the feminine). Cf. M. Grunert, die Begriffs-Praponderanz und die 
Duale a potior! im Altarab., Vienna, 1886. 

’When, however, words with fem. endings are sometimes found, like 
riEtnj bronze, tyWO bow (root ©Ip), DJt’ time (vid. Lexicon), construed as mas¬ 
culine, it is due to an ignorance in the formation of the word, i. e. D fem. was 
mistaken for a root consontint. 

’ Cf. “ a city and mother (DX) in Israel ” 2 Sam. 20,19. On Phoenician coins 
DX (like mater) is used for mother city, asrpoiroAi?. This explains, more” 
over uses like sons of Zion, Ps. 149, 2; sons of Babel Ezek. 23, 15 al., as well as 
the indication of smaller suburbs of a city as its daugliters. Josh. IS, 46 sq. et al. 
The comparison of Jerusalem to a woman in detailed allegory is of very frequent 
occurrence (Ezek. 16 ; Lam. 1, 1 et al.). 
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TO. = Idumeans Num. 20, 20, fern. Idumaea Jer. 49, 17. This does 
not however exclude the fact that by virtue of a frequent change of 
thought (analogous to the German: die Turkei scMiesst Frieden) such 
names may be construed as feminine, whenever not the land, but the 
inhabitants are meant; so Lam. 1, 8; cf. Ex. 12, 33; 1 Sam. 17, 
21; Isa. 7, 2; 21, 2 j Job 1, 15. Hence arises the frequent personification 
even of peoples (as well as of countries and cities, vid. letter a above) as 
feminine (e. g. Isa. 50, 1 ; 54, 1 sq.) and the change of me.aning Sm 113 
(Isa. 41,1 sq.), ji’Y fi3 etc. (vid. above) from the city to the inhabitants. 

6) Appellative nouns indicating limited space, as earth, 
land, habitable world, nether world, *133 circle, 
compass, “iiy city, 1X3 well, ]'lC2 north, ]3''n south. 

In a great number of spatial designations the gender is doubtful, thus 
TTitt and ij'iT way, (’J) valley, 'jJ garden, ^3'n palace, temple, isn 
outer court, DIS vineyard, ninp camp, ‘yjfP door, etc., also DipO place is 
found rendered as feminine at least in Gen. 18, 24 (designating Sodom) 
and 2 Sam. 17, 12 kethibh. 

c) Designations of tools, implements (and from the same 
point of view) of members and parts of human or animal 
bodies, provided these are all considered as subordinate. 

So I'lJI sword, tent-pin, 13 pail, D1'3 goblet, shoe, feed, 
etc. (with others, as IllN cJiest, ark, iwn oven, the gender is doubtful). 
Furthermore 'Jitt ear, i'SlSK finger (so too Ipi thumb, great toe), i; and f|3 
hand, yp’ right hand, V^l./oot, ^1| knee, til’ loin, ')<13 shoulder, 'nS 
cheek, [03 belly; ']13 wing, pp horn, DVjp bone, IKt tooth; regularly also 
jtl'II arm (masc. Isa. 17, 5 al.), 'I'tltS tongue [masc. Ps. 22, 16 al.), I)!! eye 
(m. Zech. 3, 9 al.), pittf leg (m Ex. 29, 27)'. 

d) Designations of natural powers and substances (appar¬ 
ently considered as subordinate); so ITp^’ sun (also 
masc. Ps. 19, 6 ; 104, 19); ly'x (Ethiop. gs4t) fire 
(seldom masc.) ; njj rays of light, pX stone, regularly 
also nn wind, spirit; ut'Di breath, soul; Jer. 13, 16; Job 
36, 32 ; also “il'X light, etc. 

4. The following ideas, usually regarded by the Hebrews 
(vid. No. 3) as feminine—despite their occasional applica- 

’ The following are always construed as masculine; flN rwse, 331 tail, nVD 
forehead, 3pl' heel, 'jljt nape (of neck), n? mouth, INtY neck-, Dili/Jer. 20, 7, 
womb excepted. 
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tion to males (vid. letters h and o) — are generally indicated 
by a feminine form: 

a) Abstract nouns (partly with masc. forms of tlie same root, like 

nopl revenge a,nd Dpi; npl;;? kelp and')])>.), e. g. firmness, faith¬ 

fulness, npiDJ strength, n'lni greatness, HrSd abundance, n'jltfDD author¬ 
ity, etc. Here too belongs the substantive use of the feminine (sing, and 
plu.) of adjectives and Participles in the sense of our neuter, e. g. HliDl 
certainty (Ps. 5, 10); HDiD the good, Hj;! the bad (Gen. 50, 20); nHpJ the 
easy (= slight Jer. 6, 14), in plu. e. g. DiSil great things (Ps. 12, 4), 
Diopnp the destroyed (Ezek. 36, 36 and nisVin the devastated)-, ni'DtJ 
good things (2 K. 25, 28); Dinbl juet, upright (Isa. 26, 10); 
amoena (Ps. 16, 11; but vs. 6 in same sense D’P’jt’l); nixSai wondrous 
things (Ex. 34, 10 al.). Cf. furthermore the frequetit use of 0X1, X'H 
(aiso nt and XIH) Ps. 118, 23 al., in the sense of hoc, illud (also niH = 
ilia Isa. 51, 19), as well as the use of the fem. form of the verb (Isa. 7, 7 
O'nn x'll DlpO xS U shall not be brought about nor come to pass; Jer. 10, 
7) or of tiie suffixes (Gen. 15, 6; Ex. 10, 11 ; Job 38, 18) with a reference 
to previously expressed statements'. 

b) Honorary and official titles, properly a subdivision of the ab¬ 
stract ideas of letter a, and used for the sake of emphasis only on ac¬ 
count of their peculiar application to concrete masculine persons. In 
Hebrew We thus find nSnp Eccl. 1,1 (as a designation of Solomon) prop¬ 
erly the doing or speaking one in a religious assembly, so LXX isKhnatr 
aoTTK, i. e. concionator, preacher; the proper nouns DDSb (Ezra 2, 65; 
Neh. 7, 57) and DDDS (Ezra 2, 57 ; Neh. 7, 59) and the foreign word nns 
governor; of plurals there are properly co-names, then similarly- 
titled, citizens; niiflS princes (properly tops, heads); also the feminine 
plu. niDX fathers could originally have represented an abstract honor¬ 
ary appellation (perhaps like patemitas).^ These words, moreover, in 
harmony with their meaning, may be construed as masculines (in Eccl. 
7, 27 'pn 1DX is preferable to 'p H'lpx; of. 12, 8). 

There belong, furthermore, within the province of abstract ideas: 


‘ Although it is easy In all these cases in Hebrew to pass from the feminine 
to the neuter (a gender customarily used in Greek, Latin and German for a sim¬ 
ilar purpose), it must not be forgotten that the genius of the Semitic tongues, 
since a neuter is really wanting, considered the foregoing forms as actual femi¬ 
nines ; hence the Arabic commentators explain the (to us) neuter feminines of 
adjectives and Participles by the addition of a feminine substantive. 

’ This use of the fem. form is much more frequent in Arabic, Ethiopic and 
Aramaic; cf. e. g. Arabic chalifa (fem. of chalif, following, substituting) = the 
follower, representative (of Mahomet), illama (1. e. great learning) as title for 
the learned. Analogous are the Latin fnagistratus, magistracy, for the magis¬ 
trate, and our Majesty, Excellence, Magnificence, etc. 
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c) CoUeciites with a fern, form,' especially as inchidjag a great 

number of persona, e. g. nn'' X {fern, of wandering) properly the wander¬ 
ing persons (caravans); nS; (/ei». of IT': going into ertie) band of exilex 
(frequently used even of the numbers returned); the inhabitants 

Isa. 12, 6; Mic. 1,11 sq.; (the hostile body) = the enemy llic. 7, 8, 
10 (cf. also Mic. 4, 6 sq., the hatting, scattered, exiled ones); (the 
low I the proletariat; of impersonal beings, cf. H'n (living), = animals, 

fish Gen. 1, 26 (but Jon. 2, 2 as one fish, cf. letter d for f^fish, which 
in 1, 11 is used as a single fish); furthermore, cl dead Isa. 26, 
19 (as masc.) for a number of corpses. For the collective poetic personi¬ 
fication of a multitude by means of ii3 daughter in '733 n3, JT3 
(='> ‘J3t my fellow citizens, vid. above, Xo. 3, o, Bern. 

d) Occasionally, however, the fern, form (as in Arabic) serves as a 

nomen unitatis, i. e. to designate indiciduals of a species indicated by the 
masculine form; cl 'IN nary (1 E. 9, 26), H’JX a single ship (Jon. 1, 3 
sq); ''fP iMir (collective), a single hair (Judg. 20, 16; in pi. 

1 Sam. 14, 1-3; Ps. 40, 13^ singing, ITi’Ct a single song; also njKPt 
a marigold (the corresponding masculine tin is in Arabic collective); 
niy r.:' a lily (together with jCT’Ei); ni3'’ a bride (Arabic libina, whereas 
libin is collective). 

e) Designations of inanimate things (and so weaker, less important) 
named after their close similarity to organic beings (indicated by the 
corresponding masculine form); cf. side (of the body), loins, n37* 
or nry. rear side (of a piece of land, house, etc.); rtS'p forehead, nny? 
greases; for a similar distinctioD between the masculine with natural ob¬ 
jects and the fern, with artificial objects vid. § ST. 3, "T 2. 

Rem. The coexistence of the masculine and feminine of the same 
root is found occasionally to express totality e. g. Isa 3,1 njpnoi i> 
the stay and the staff', i. e. every sort of support; a similar usage with 
persons is found in Isa. 43, 6; 49, 22; 60, 4 {sons and daughters); 49, 23; 
Eccl. 2, 8. 


§ 1:^3. 

THE PLURAL. .AXD COLLECTIVE XOUXS. 

The plural of living beings or things, besides indicated by 
means of the plural endings mentioned in § 87. 1. 2, niav be 
indicated: 

' Cf the Greek h iwwos the cavalry (ti^etlier with n iwmMiv), ^ Her., 

1, 80 aL, tAe camel . 
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a) By means of certain words which have an exclusively 
collective meaning, while the individual parts are indi¬ 
cated by special words (nomina unitatis; here used in 
another sense than that of § 122, 4, d). 

So IpS caMle^ (alsoused with numbers, e. g. Ex. 21, 37 n^pn 
Jive oxen), but “U'E/ an ox ; small cattle, i. e. (like sheep and 
goats, cf. Job 1, 3 'S 7000 head of small cattle; but a 

single head of (sheep or goats). Other more or less frequent collectives 
are; ?'I (properly what bestirs itself) animals, (doubtless properly 
tripping of a) multitude of little children; NEiT! the new green (= young 
plants), pT the green (vegetation in general); any flying thing, 
birds; 333 wagon-train or company of equestrians. Dp") worms, 003 
swarms (of small animals), yiEi crewing things. 

5) By means of the collective use of substantives, used sim¬ 
ultaneously as nomina unitatis; so CIX (never plural) 
means man (homo) and mortals, ili’X man (vir) and 
men, male persons ; n3")X locust, but usually a swarm of 
locusts; liiDJ soul, and souls (persons); D’y bird of prey 
and birds of prey; rhy Zea/and foliage; 2tyy plant and 
plants, herbs ; tree and trees (also foliage') ; fruit 
and fruits; n’iy shrub and shrubbery; nouns like isy 
man-servant, nnCE/ maid, “iTon ass, “iTiti ox (cf. Gen. 32, 
6) stand alone. On the union of singular nouns with 
the article so as to include every individual under the 
same specie^, cf. § 126, 3; for the special meaning of 
plural nouns formed from certain collectives, cf. § 124, 
1, Rem. 1. 

e) By means of feminine terminations, vid. § 122, 4, c. 

d) By means of the repetition of individual words and even 
whole groups of words, especially to express totality or 
distribution. This use may be subdivided into : 


» Only in late Hebrew is the plural 0’3p3 found: Neh. 10, 37 (where ac¬ 
cording to ed. .Mant. etc. it should read our sheep; Ilaer, however, has 

llJRa); 2 Chr. 4, 3 (in Amos 6, 2 read with Hitzig 3p33). 
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1. The repetition of one or more words as expressive of the idea of 

mety one, oil, like Dl’ Dl' day by day, emery day; nw year by year 
Dent. 14, 22; 'K emery man Ex. 36, 4; with 3 preceding the second 
word e. g. Dfa DV day by day 1 Chr. 12, 22, nw year by year 

Dent. 15, 20;'l Sam. 1, 7 (but ®*. 3; np’p; or preceding both 

words, like "Ip.ia "ipS every morning (so too before a group of words, 
Lev. 24, 8), for which we also find with the so-called distributive / • 
IpaS IpaS 1 Chr. 9, 27 (also with one plural tJ’-JpaS Ps. 73, 14, or '3*? 
Job 7, 18 together with D’JjTjp'? at every moment). Furthermore, the 
union of the second word with Waw copulative occurs in Ei'N] tJi'N Ps. 
87, 5, ini 31^ every generation Deut. 32, 7 ; Dl’i Of' Esth. 3, 4; cf. Esth 
8, 9; Ezra 10, 14; sometimes (but aside from Ps. 45, 18 only in very late 
passages) with a preceding pleonastic use of “'73 Esth. 2, 11; 2 Chr. 11, 
12 et al. 

2. The repetition of words in an expressly distributive sense* 
<which can be found in part in the examples in No. l) = one at a time, 
etc., e. g. Nura. 14, U forty days, 01’ ni©'? 01’ each day for a year; 
cf. Ezek. 24, (5; Ex. 28, 34 (three words repeated); also with addition 
of ‘la'l particularly: 13 a'? 'p Tl;); each herd particularly Gen. 32, 17; cf. 
Zeoh. 12, 12; most frequently with the addition of a number (cf. for the 
simple repetition of numbers for the same object § 134, 5) and quite often 
not merely groups of two (Num. 13, 2 ; 31, 4) or three (Num. 7, 11; 17, 
21), but even six words (Ex. 26, 3) and seven words (Ex. 25, 33; 26, 19, 
21, 25) are repeated.^ 

3. The repetition to express an exclusive or pre-eminent quality, 
e. g. 2 K. 25, 15 (as were of gold, gold, silver, silver, i. e. composed of 
pure gold and silver); Deut. 2, 27 '33 ^333 only in the direct road; cf. 
Num. 3, 9; 8, 16 given, given unto him, i. e. for his exclusive service; thus 
with a certain hyperbole even in examples like 2 K. 3,16 ('J 0'2i full of 
ditches) ; Gen. 14, 10 (3013 '3 f13N3 full of slime-pits). The repetition 
in Judg. 5, 22 (of the active tramplings) and Joel 4, 14 (numberless 
multitudes) serves to strengthen the expression. 

4. The repetition with the copula to express a plurality; so Deut. 
25, 13 (Prov. 20, 10) pRl pN a stone and a stone, i. e. two kinds of 
weights (hence the addition a great and a small), Ps. 12, 3 3*71 3*73 with a 
double meaning, cf. the similar use in 1 Chr. 12, 33. 


1 Cf. New Testament, Mark 6, 39 sq. crv/ijraa-ia a-., npartal irp. ( Weizsdcker: 
tischweise, beetwelse). 

• These repetitions of larger groups of words belong entirely to the so-called 
Priestly codex, and are undeniably indications of a later period of the language. 
Of an entirely different nature are the examples like Ezek. 16,6 where the repe¬ 
tition of four words serves to make more impressive the solemnity of the state¬ 
ment (if not, as surely in 1, 20, it is merely a vain repetition; the LXX in both 
passages omits the repetition). 
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§ 124 . 

DIFFERENT USES OF THE PLURAL.' 

1. The plural form in Hebrew is by no means used mere¬ 
ly to express a numerical plurality, but also to express a 
number of ideas considered as in some way united. This 
union may be either (a) of different external objects (plural 
of spatial extension), or (b) a more or less intensive union of 
characteristics clustering around a principal idea (abstract 
plural, corresponding to our -hood, -(//, -ness, -ship, the Ger¬ 
man -heit, -keit, -schaft). A deviation from the plural of 
characteristics and with a clearly co-existing idea of intensity 
or internal multiplication of the principal idea, forms (c) the 
so-called plural of honor or authority. 

Examples for (a) the plural of spatial extension are generally used to 
indicate localities, particularly certain places, whenever the latter clearly 
expresses the idea of a» uc e made up of innumerable parts or points, so 
O'P?' (§ 88, Rem. 2), heavens (of. also D’pi'lp heights Isa. 33, 16; Job 
16, 19; al. Dllp); waters, D'H' (the wide surface of the sea) poetic 
for sea, D’J3“ principallj- surface, gen. face; D'lRlX neck, nape;^ 
furthermore toward the heads, nibl")?? toward the feet; D’lJi’. 

toward that side (of a river), D'ppjip depths, D'pnpp (al. pniP) distance, 
D'JPEip couch (Gen. 49, 4 unless with Dilbnann in the sense of double 
couch, i. e. torus), D'J.3^P (Ps. 46, 5) and n1J30p (132, 5) habitation. 
Still the four latter are really poetic, hence are the more properly classed 
among the extended plurals mentioned in letter 6, so perhaps cainp 


* Cf. Dietrich for the form and meaning of the Hebrew Plural (in den Ab- 
handl. zur hebr. Gr. Leipzig, 1846, p. 2 sq.). 

’ It is worthy of note that it is doubted whether or not these plurals refer 
to n"'?- (i. e. '"h or 1"'?) roots (D^p©, D'p, D’J3, D"n life; perhaps also D’pp 
vid. below), cf. Barth, ZDMG. 1888, p. 346. According to him, they are due to 
a false analogy, in that in forms with suffixes, like ’I'pi, the root ’ is held to be 
a sign of the plural, and so only the absolute state was provided with plural ter¬ 
minations. In any case, the existence of other extended plurals would not 
through the hypothesis of Barth be in vain. 

^ Cf. the similar plurals ri aripfa, ra viiTa, ra proecordia, cervices, 

fauces; for the use of prepositions of place and time in the plural form with the 
extended plural, vid i 108, 3. 
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(Ps. 63, 7 ; Job 17.13; but Gen. 49, 4; Ps. 132, 3 al. in sing.); apparently 
however, D'>’Y’ (properly strata) shouid refer to a number of covers or 
cushions. 

To designate spatial extension we find the extended plural in D’D^fy 
eternity (eternal time). 

Eem. To the category of extended plurals belong examples 
heretofore explained as purely poetic plurals; such as Job 17,1 
graves are for me, i. e. the place where they are (cf. our church-yard) is 
my lot; Job 21, 32; 2 Clir. 16, 14. 

For (6), the numerous abstract plurals belonging mostly to a definite 
formation {qH&lim, qittullm, etc.) may be divided into two classes. They 
contain either a union of the condilhns and peculiarities clustering 
around the main idea or the different acts that together form the whole. 
Cf. for the former; D'"ltn3 and ITiUna age of youth, B'JpI old age, 
youthful years; D’Sini maidenhood, 711^1*73 brideship; D'"iup 
state of a stranger, (only in Prov. 14, 30) vitality; D’’n life 

(state of being alive); 0’Sl3^ childlessness, blindness; D’i’IJt 

perversity. Here belong some cases that are used as poetic (occasionally 
with sing.) plurals, by which a certain intensiveness of the principal idea 
is clearly intended; so we find and niOX authenticity, truthful¬ 
ness; directness, D'nB3p (complete) certainty; i1133nin per¬ 

versity, falseness; ni'7'7in folly, D'3tyn and D'Sffnp (heavy) darkness; 

(complete) concealment; D'33iy (Isa. 28, 1) fatness; ninsns 
(complete) drought; D'pripp sweetness, D’^onp costliness, O'peiyv tie- 
light, and ecstasy; D'pn^ compassion, nntjp Ps. 23, 2 

rest, recreation, nbirip Amos 3, 9 din; m'B3n wisdom (Prov. 1, 20 al.) 
is no doubt to be understood as the “content of wisdom” or "actual 
wisdom”; cf. Nowack on Prov. 1, 20. 

The union of the individual acts of one deed occurs in D'BJH 
embalming, □'"tSS propitiation, D'K^p (properly filling sc. of the hand) 
installation into priesthood, dismission, D’pW recompense, cnHS 

engraving (of a seal, etc.); n'iMX fornication, D’3^3 adultery; D’pnj 
(properly ardent comfort) sympathy; D'JHnPI supplication, a'lnj (Job 
7, 4) restless tossing about; gleanings; perhaps D'pSei (Is.’l, 23) 

corruption, if not a numerical plural. 

For (c), honorary or authoritative plurals, as above mentioned, are 
deviations from the abstract plur.il. They are really a coalescence of 
the distributed individual characteristics * of the idea (as in part with 

» Jewish grammarians designate these plurals as niYlSn 't3“) (piur, virium 
or virtutum, latterly as the plur. excellentiae, magnitudinis, ovplur, majestaticus). 
For the latter designation the thought of the We in the mouth of kings (cf. 1 Maoc. 
10 , 19; 11,31) may no doubt have been due to the false'application of the plural 
in the mouth of God, Gen. 1, 26; 11. 7; Isa. 6, 8; these latter, however, are ex¬ 
plained as either communicative (the surrounding angels being included; so at 
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the substantives under letter b) containing at the same time an intensive 
heightening of the main thought; so Godhead, God (to be dis¬ 

tinguished from the numerical plural “ Gods ’ Ex. 12, 12 al.). The 
presumption that 'R is to be regarded as the remains of an ancient 
polytheistic conception (i. e. as originally only a numerical plural) is, 
to say the least, highly improbable, and would not, moreover, explain the 
analogous plurals (vid. below). The use of a sing, attributive with this 
(of. § lo2, 1, Rem. 5, c), like p'^lf 'S Ps. 7, 10 al., shows clearly that 
usage had entirely excluded the idea of a numerical plurality of 'tt (pro¬ 
vided it be meant as a designation of one deity). Hence 'K could 
together with the numerical plural be considered entirely as an abstract 
plural (corresponding to the Lat. numen, our Godhead), and like other 
abstracts be applied to the concrete individual God (even of the heathen). 

To the same category belong D'0^p the Most Holy One (used only 
of Jehovah) Hos. 12.1; Prov. 9,10; 30, 3 (cf. D’il'lK Josh. 24, 

19 and the Aramaic the Higher One Dan. 7,18) and apparently 

also (usually in the sense of penates) image of god, which were 

served to secure oracles. At any rate in 1 Sam. 19, 13,16 only one 
image is meiiit; in most other cases, just one image can be meant;' 
in Zech. 10,2 it is natural to understand a numerical plural. But O'naj 
supremus (of God) Eccl- 5, 7 is doubtful; according to some it is ren¬ 
dered as a numerical plural = superiors. 

Furthermore, D'llS (with the sing. lliR) (lordship), lord or master, 
e. g. ntyp 'S a hard master Isa. 19, 4; the lord of the land 

Gen. 42, 30, cf. 32, 20; so especially with the suffixes of the 2d and 3d 
persons® 'J’PR etc. So (in connection with suffixes) master, 
owner (of slaves, cattle, or inanimate things; but in the sense of maritus 
always in the sing.); e. g. Ex. 21,29; Isa. 1, 3 et al. There are, 
however, a number of Participles in the plural that are doubtful, such as 
indicate the conception of lordship as an attribute of God, so my 
Maker Job 35,10; Isa. 54, 5; r'^i’ Ps. 149, 2; Isa. 22, 11; 
on’BlJ stretching them out Isa. 42, 5. Still all these forms, according to 


any rate Isa. 6, 8, cf. also Gen. 3, 22), or, according to others, only as reference 
to the “ fullness of the power and might ” coiitaiued in (vid. Dillmann on 

Gen. 1, 26); most plausibly, however, as plurals of self-counsel. The use of tlie 
plural as a form of respect in direct address is an idiom entirely foreign to the 
Hebrew. 

' Also in Gen. 31, 34 despite the plu. suffixes in DDfetfll and OH'S)?, for the 
construction of these abstracts as numerical plurals cf. the jyeculiarities of tlie 
so-called E source of the Hexateuch, cf. Gen. 20,13; 35, 7 and { 145, 3, Rem. 

’ The suffix of the 1st pets, used with the sing, must be adopted (’J^R my 
Lord) to avoid confusion with as the name of the Deity (cf. § 135, 4, Rem. 
3); furthermore, in the 1st pers. only 1 Sam. 16, 16 otherwise always 

D'j™. 
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§93, 3, Rein. 3 may be explained as singular.^ Furthermore there would 
also come into consideration Isa. 3,12 (unless numerical: his op¬ 
pressors); VD’ID the one lifting it up Isa. 10,15; sending him 

Prov. 10,26'; 22,21; 2S, 13 (parallel with I'ps). But these latter plurals 
including VD'ia) are much more simply explained as references to the 
indefinite individuals (of. Rem. 2). In Ps. 121, 6 (textus rec. 
and Eccl. 12,1 (textus rec. 'i|'K"li3) should be read with Baer in the 
singular. 

Rem. 1. a) Connected substances and similar objects are usually 
considered as a unity, and so are represented by singular nouns, cf. p3X 
dust, 13K ashes, 13 linen, 'I'lS lead, 3nt gold, ']D3 silver, HEinj bronze, 
sSn milk, '5” wine, iSj? soil, foliage. Of some of these words 
denoting substances, plurals are found designating individual pieces from 
the totality (plu. of product) or parts thereof, thus D'13 linen garments, 
D'3D3 piec's of silver Gen. 42, 25, 35, (dual) brazen fetters, □’Sjt’ 

ligna (for building or as fuel); in a wider sense D’7'13 dross of tin Isa. 
1,24; rrtl3^ dust of the earth Prov. 8, 26 (cf. Job 28, 6 3nt 'p lumps of 
gold). 

b) To the category of the plurals of product belong, moreover, some 

designations of natural products whenever considered as individualized 
by human agencies; thus D'Bn wheat in kernels (threshed wheat), as 
opposed to nan wheat (as a collective substance); cf. this with D’ppS 
and npp3 spelt; D'Enp. and nBilp (sing, supported only by the 
Mishna) lentils; and nip^ barley; also D'OEis linen, flEiS (from 

'n^3) lint,flax. 

c) Especially noteworthy is the distinction between D1 blood and 
D'pi. The sing, is used wherever blood is considered as an organic 
unity, and so of the menstrual flow and sacrificial blood (caught in the 
basin and then sprinkled from it), and also of the blood of wounds, Nuni. 
23, 24. The plural, on the other hand, seems to be a sort of plural of 
product whenever the copious shedding of blood appears in the form of 
spots (Isa. 1, 15) or as of pools (Isa. 9, 4). Now, since the blood spots 
or pools generally indicate the murderous shedding of blopd (although 
with D’p^ blood shed in travail or by cutting one’s self is also indicated), 
D’P'H, in short (chiefly in very old passages) may be used in the sense of 
bloody deeds or especially of guilt (Ex. 22,1 sq. al.). 

2. In a few instances the plural is used to designate an indefinite 
unity; most certainly is this true in Judg. 12, 7 njjSj njiS in the cities, 
i. e. in one of the cities of Gilead; Zech. 9, 9 (njJilVi-|3; cf. Cant. 2, 9); 
Gen. 21, 7 (O’JS), Ex. 21, 22 (H’")'^'), in the last passage one child only is 
thought of, though of course with the idea that the same thing might be 

• which is parallel with Isa. 64, 6, must thus be explained as 

an analogous form. 
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repeated; cf. also Eccl. 4, 10 (= if one of them fall). So perhaps also in 
Gen. 8, 4; 1 Sam. 17, 43; Neh. 3, 8; 6, 2 (but not Gen. 19, 29; for the 
same original document allows Lot in 13, 12, to dwell in the cities of the 
valley of the Jordan). 

2. When a genitive is added to a substantive and the 
resulting idea should be in the plural, it is expressed: 

а) most naturally by making the governing noun plural, e. g. 

’"I'iSil (properly, mighty of strength) valiant heroes, 
1 Chr. 7, 2, 9; also in compounds, e. g. ’JB 1 Sam. 
22, 7, as plur. of ’rp’”]? Benjamite ; also 

б) by making both nouns plural, e. g. ''liail 1 Chr. 7, 

5; '’F13?’! in prison-houses Isa. 42, 22 ; cf. Ex. 34, 

1; 2 K.’ 14, '^4; 25, 23; Jer. 41, 16 ; 2 Chr. 26, 14 ; 
so too perhaps ''j? sons of G-od Ps. 29, 1 (accord¬ 
ing to others, sons of gods'), or finally 

c) by making the nomen rectum plural; thus DiSX D''? 
Num. 1, 2, 4 sq. al. as plu. of nx father's house, fam- 

ily ; m’D2n H''? houses of high places 2 K. 17, 29 (with 
'an ’na 23, 19); C,T2S1; n-'a in the houses of the idols 
1 Sam. 31, 9; cf. also Judg. 7, 25 the head of Orel and 
Zeeh = the heads, etc. 

Rem. When a substantive used distributiveiy has a snffi-ir, and 
refers to a plural, the singular only of the noun is necessary, since 
plurality is sufficiently indicated by the suffix, e. g. ID'S os (for ora) 
eorum Ps. 17, 10 ; DI'D' their right Ps. 144, 8 (hence like the German ihr 
Mund, ihre Hand). 


§ 125 . 

THE DEFINITENESS OF NOUNS. 

1. A noun may be made definite either in itself, as a 
proper noun or as a pronoun, or by the context. This can 
be effected either by prefixing the article (vid. § 126), or 
by dependence of the noun (in the construct state) on a fol- 
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lowing defining genitive, as well as (§ 33, 2, by its union 
with a pronominal suffix (§ 127, c'). It must be primarily 
understood, however, that this definiteness can be effected 
only by one of the foregoing methods: a proper noun or 
dependence upon a genitive excludes the article; and a 
proper noun cannot be in the construct state. Deviations 
from this rule are only apparent, or are due to a corruption 
of the text. 

Rem. Only in a few, and these generally later passages, is the 
indeflniteness of a noun indicated by the addition of tntt in the sense 
of our indefinite article; cf. 1 Sam. 1, 1; 1 K. 13, 11 ; 19, i ; 20, 13; 22, 
9; 2 K. 8, 6; Ezek. 8, 8 ; 37, 16; Dan. 8, 3; 10, 5 (in 8, 13 nns I. e. 
one, sc. saint, is contrasted with another). 

It is worthy of note that in Hebrew there is occasionally found a 
construction said by the Arabic grammarians to be ind^nite for the 
sake of amplification; e. g. Isa. 31, 8 he will fiee a'in"’JpD from a sword, 
i. e. from an irresistible sword, sc. the sword of God; cf. 28, 2 (T3), 
2 Sam. 6, 2 (Old ); Hos. 3, 1 such a wife, doubtless referring to the 
same Gomer mentioned in chap. 1) ; Prov. 21, 12 {p"nv, if as DelUzseh, 
it is to be referred to God); Job 8 , 10 (D'bp = significant words!). Cf. 
herewith § 117,2, No. 6 and Delitzsch Fsalmen, 4th ed., p. 79. 

2. The strictly proper nouns are used only to designate 
single (individual) things; hence names like njn’, nTH, 

Dip entirely exclude any union with the article* or 
any dependence on a genitive. On the other hand, not only 
the gentilida (as individuals of the same species frequently 
present) but also all such particular names whose appellative 
meaning is sufficiently emphasized by the spirit of the lan¬ 
guage or is derived from an earlier stage are frequently, 
almost regularly, found with the article (§ 126, 2, d') and 
may even be dependent upon a genitive. 


^ Deut. 3,13 et al. (by the so-called Deuterouomists) in the compound 

'pn (for which elsewhere also 'D 'W) is not to be understood as a proper 
noun, but as gentilicium {= the tribe of Manassites, for which in Deut. 29, 7 
we find ’^Jpn '!?; so in 10, 8 'TO the tribe of Levites; Judg. 18,1 'I'in 'TO 
th& tribe of i)anites}e In Josh. 13. 7 (as elsewhere the gentilicio, in ’— 

is used as an adjective. 
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Examples: Like the above-mentioned names of individuals, countries 
and cities, such names of peoples as are identical with that of the 
tribal father (e. g. Ssw;, BIN, BNl'D), are always definite in themselves. 
Of the gentUicia (e. g. 'IV;? the Hebrew, the Hebrews Gen. 40, 

16, the CaTiaanite) the plural D'Ptybs is regularly used in the 

sense of the Philistines without the article. Undoubted appellatives 
(analogous to modem names like der Haag, le Havre) are n)13Jn the hiU 
(dependent upon Uj|13J i. e. the one, to distinguish it from others, 
called after Saul Gib'd); Up'in the height; 'jin the mass; (properly 

the white mount) the Lebanon; (properly the stream) the Nile; cf. 
Amos 8,8 D’.'iyp ■^IK'3 as the river of Egypt; the Jordan (perhaps 
originally the river). Such an article is usually omitted in poetry. 

Rem. 1. In some cases original appellatives have fully acquired 
the force of actual proper nouns ; so D'nSx God as a representation of 
the single being of God; as elsewhere nin' (Gen. 1,1 and so generally 
in the Mss. of the Pentateuch to Ex. 6) for which elsewhere we also find 
O’rl'isn 6 9e6f (cf. § 126, 2, d) ; moreover the sing. BISn God, the 
Highest (after hi<) and 'niff the Almighty never have the article. 
Furthermore DIS Adam in Gen. 5,1 (before this, 2, 7 al. Dnsn the first 
man); Satan 1 Chr. 21, 1 (but Zech. 3,1; Job 1, 6 al." the 
Adversary. 

To this category of original appellatives, which the genius of the 
language itself considered as proper nouns and hence have no article, 
belong certain old and chiefly poetic words, like S'lNEl nether world, 
Spn inhabited world, Dinn abyss surrounding the earth (Gen. 1, 2 al.; 
but of. Isa. 63, 13; Ps. 106, 9 riiBnJ13 in the floods, so. of the Red Sea).‘ 

2. When, occasionally, such nouns are, by the idiom of the lan¬ 
guage, considered as actual proper nouns, and seem to be dependent 
upon a following genitive, it is in reality due to a conciseness of speech 
which suppresses the governing power of the genitive, so. the appellative 
force contained in the proper noun. Thus we find riiK3S nin’ as an 
abbreviation of the original (2 Sam. 5,10 al.) 'S ’il‘7R mri’ Jehovah, the 
God of hosts. This is, moreover true also of geographical names like 
□"1^3 IlN Ur (the city) of the Chaldees Gen. 11, 28; D'.'inj D'iN ' Aram 


‘ That many different words, like man (homo), DIoSs darkness, 
prince, plain, essentiality, are always without the article, is not due to 

any special peculiarity, but rather to the fact that they belong entirely to poetic 
diction, w'hich omits the article; in other words, e. g. nip'l'tn deep sleep, there 
was no need of determination. 

“ As analogous to 'i clearly a stat. constr., we must consider not only the 
other above-mentioned examples, but also the different combinations of (vid. 

Lexicon), like D'O 'K water-meadow, etc.; the form SjX must, if this be true, 
be regarded as in the construct state. 
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(the territory) of the two streams — Mesopotamia; ITlin; Din'? r>'3 
Bethlehem (the city) of Judah. The last two examples (cf. Amos 6 , 2) 
approach very closely to an actual dependence (cf. SlK® when¬ 

ever the suppressed genitive serves to distinguish it from four other 
Arams (vid. Lex.) or from a second Bethlehem. Aram and Beth¬ 
lehem are therefore neither names of something present only once, nor 
actual proper nouns strictly so-called. 

3. Of Pronouns, the strictly personal (jtronomina sepa¬ 
rata § 32) are in themselves always definite, since they can 
serve only to indicate definite persons (the 3d pers. also 
indicates definite things). The demonstrative pronouns 
(§ 34) are for a similar reason inherently definite when they 
stand alone (as the equivalents of substantives) either as 
subject (Gen. 6, 29), as predicate (e. g. C'>n n) this is the day 
Judg. 4, 14, C''~’2~n these are the words Deut. 1, 1), as 
object (e. g. 2 Sam. 13, 17 riNTTlN), as genitive (1 K. 21, 2 
ni Tnp) or finally in connection with prepositions (Gen. 2, 
23 1 Sam. 16, 8 ni3; vid. § 102, 2, c.). The personal 

pronouns cn, nan^ nin are, moreover, when used as 

demonstratives (= is, ea, id, ille, etc.) always definite, e. g. 
“12^n iOn this is the word Gen. 41, 28. They also become defi¬ 
nite through the article when as adjectives they are joined to 
a definite substantive; e. g. nrn U;''Nn this man ; n^Nn C'tttJNH 

O V- • V - IT • T-:|T 

these men; X’nn DyS) '“lann C’a^3 in those days and at that 
time Joel 4, 1. But in this case we find also that the demon¬ 
strative frequently (it almost always) is entirely definite 
without the article. 


§126 

DETERMINATION BY THE ARTICLE. 

1. The article (’H, n § 35) was originally, as in other 
languages (especially evident in the Romance languages; cf. 
o, t6 in Homer), a demonstrative pronoun. The demon¬ 
strative force of the article, however, regardless of its occa- 
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sional use as a relative pronoun (vid. § 138, 3, J), occui’s only 
in a number of invariable connections (vid. letter a) as well 
as in a certain method of expression or exclamation (vid. 
letter h). 

а) cf. QVn this da^, hodie (§ 100, 2, h; nb’Sn this night (Gen. 19, 
34); Dysn this time; ni^n thisyear ( = m this year) Isa. 37, 30; Jer. 
28,16.' 

б) Here belong cases where the article, usually connected with a 
Participle, brings a new idea to the preceding noun. In these instances 
the article has more nearly the force of Nin (N'n. nipn) than of the sub¬ 
ject of a nominal clause, e. g. Ps. 19,10 the judgments of Jehovah are 

truth _ V. 11 'll Dn.pnin properly the more desirable than gold! i. e. 

they are more desirable or they the more desirable are,' etc.; cf. Gen. 49, 
21; Isa. 40, 22 f.; 46, 6; Amos 2, 7; 5, 7; Ps. 49, 7 (D’HOin in the 
parallel half verse continued with a finite verb); 104, 3. Job 6,10; 30, 
3; 41, 25, etc. If a second Participle is coordinated with such a one, the 
latter is used without the article, since according to the above it strictly 
represents a second predicate, and as such. No. 2, letter i, remains 
indefinite, e. g. Job 5, 10 he giveth rain (jdin) etc., and sendeth (nbl!^)) 
etc. 

The article sometimes with a similar emphasis is found before sub¬ 
stantives which serve as the subject of a compound sentence (§ 140, 3); 
e. g. Deut. 32, 4 ibjlS D’Dlji i. e. essentially as a new statement 
(not as opposition to preceding dative), he is a rock, irreproachable is his 
behavior (= whose behavior is irreproachable); of. Ps. 18, 31. 

2. The determination of a substantive by means of the 
article occurs generally wherever in Greek or English the 
definite article is required; so : 

а) in repetitions of already mentioned persons or things, 
thus more clearly qualifying the statement for the hearer 
or reader, e. g. Gen. 1, 3 Crod said, let there he light v. 4, 
and God saw the light (“iINnTIN); 1 K. 3, 24 bring me 
a sword, and they brought the sword ; Eccl. 9 , 15. 

б) in a well-known and understood reference, like 

the king Solomon, Gen. 35 , 8 under the well-known oaks. 
c) in appellations to designate persons or things present only 


1 For the analogous use of the article before participles with verbal suffix, 
like Ps. 18. 33 al., cf. above § 116, 3. 
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once, e.g. ]nzin the high-priest; the sun; 

the earth. 

d) in the limiting (brought about entirely by usage) of 

ideas of species to definite individuals (as o Ttoajirjs in 
Homer) or things, e. g. adversary, 'tJ’n the adver¬ 
sary, the Satan; h'S.^lord, '3n) BcCal as proper name of 
idols; DHXn the (first) man, Adam; or o 

9s6g the one, true God (cf. also o Xpiatog in N. T.); “insn 
the stream = the Euphrates; 133n the circuit, sc. of the 
Jordan, the valley of the Jordan. 

e) in vocatives (since in the very nature of the case, only 

individuals are addressed), e. g. 2 Sam. 14, 4 Tjipan n^Ufl'n 
help, 0 king! Zech. 3, 8, jnsn yttflrT; 0 Joshua, the 

high-priest! 1 Sam. 17, 58; 24, 9; 2 K. 9 , 5; in the 
plur. Isa. 42, 18 ; Joel 1, 2, 13. Without the article the 
vocative is found in Isa. 22, 2, because it is already made 
definite by a preceding accusative. 

Strictly speaking, in all these cases the substantive with the article 
forms properly an apposition to the personal pronoun of the 2d pers. 
actually ejcpressed or (in the Imperative) virtually implied; e. g. 1 Sam. 
17, 58, thmi, boy. Nevertheless, passages like Isa. 42, 18, where the 
vocative precedes the imperative, clearly show that the original apposi¬ 
tion in such oases has finally acquired the value of an independent 
member of the sentence. 

/) in generic ideas (vid. the more detailed statement below. 
No. 3). 

g) in a peculiar manner to designate persons or things so 
definitely indicated as naturally to enter into considera¬ 
tion in any general statement, and hence clearly marked 
(vid. below. No. 4). 

h) in adjectives (also the ordinals and demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns used as adjectives) which are annexed to any de¬ 
terminate substantive (vid. No. 5). 

• For the supplementary use of DIN, D'ilSg in pure proper nouns by the 

omission of the article, cf. § 125, 2, Rem. 1. 
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Hem. In poetry, the article in all these cases may be omitted; as a 
rule the article is of much rarer occurrence here than in prose. Of. e. g. 
7-JK for Ps. 2, 2; DoSp as vocative vs. 10; ij'lO for 21, 2; 

kSVji '"ipp (the opposite of letter h) 99, 3. Only in cases where the 
n of the article after a prefix is syncopated (§ 35, Rem. 2) is it customary 
to retain the vowel of the article in poetry after the prefix, e. g. D’DEi? 
Ps. 2, 4 et al. 

i) On the other hand, the article is always omitted when a 
person or thing is represented as undetermined (or inde¬ 
terminable or unknown (vid. letter a)-, this takes place 
also before the predicate, since the latter in its nature 
always makes a universal statement under which the sub¬ 
ject is classed, e. g. Gen. 29, 7 ^111 cT'n Tip it is yet Ugh 
day ; 33, 13 ; 40, 18 ; 41, 26; Isa. 66, 3. 

Rem. As exceptions to the foregoing rule it is customary to regard 
those cases in which a determinative adjective or Participle is used 
nominally as a predicate, as the equivalent of a relative clause, e. g. Gen. 
2, 12 mn he is tiie surrounding one= he it is who surrounds; 42, 

6; 45, 12: Ex. 9, 27; Deut. 11, 7 (cf. in Greek Matt. 10, 20 where Winer, 
Gramm, des neatest. Sprachidioms, § 68. 2, Rem.., explains ol hahovvrec as 
an articulated predicate). In reality, however, these supposed predicates 
are rather the subjects, and the peculiarity in this case lies only in the 
fact that we do not find the subject classed under a generic idea, but that 
both subject and predicate are equivalent. 

3. The use of the article with a generic idea is more com¬ 
prehensive in Hebrew than in other languages. The article 
in this case refers to a well known, limited, and thereby a 
more definite category of persons or things. More in detail: 

a) The use of generic nouns as collective singular to indicate the 
totality of the individuals in the genus (which can be equally well done 
by the plural); e. g. the just, the godless Eccl. 3, 17; woman —female sex 
7, 26; the enemy = the enemies Ps. 9, 7; the lurking = the 
ones lying in wait; yiSrin the armed = soldiery; •jDNDn rear guard, 
ri’n^sn the despoiling party (1 Sam. 13, 17) ‘; this is true also (as in 
English) of names of animals when any statement applicable to the 
whole species is made of one, e. g. 2 Sam. 17, 10 like the courage of the 
lion. Particularly so can this be said of the gentUicia, e. g. the Canaanite 


• But Ex. 12, 23 should be rendered according to No. 4, the destroyer (then 
appearing). 
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Gen. 13, 7 (of. 15,19 sq.); also in English the Russian, the Turk, etc.; in 
Attic Greek 6 'AOtivaio;, 6 'ZvpaKdctog, etc. 

b) Designations of universal materials, the elements and other ge¬ 
neric ideas, even though only a part and not the whole thereof be consid¬ 
ered (in which case the determination would in other languages, as for 
instance in German, be omitted; but cf. ins Wasser, ins Feuer werfen, 
mit dem Feuer spielen, etc.); e. g. Gen. 13, 2 Abraham was very rich in 
cattle, silver and gold; Josh. 11, 9 he burned their wagons with (the) 
fixe; cf. Gen. 6, 14; 41, 42 (unless this mean the chain necessary to the 
official dress); Ex. 2, 3; 31, 4 (35, 32); Isa. 1,22, etc. 

c) Designations of abstract ideas of all kinds, since the latter serve 
to indicate a whole genus of properties and conditions, physical and 
moral evils, etc.; e. g. Prov. 25, 5 (plY?); Gen. 19,11 {they struck the 
men with blindness); Isa. 60, 2 {the darkness) ; Amos 4, 9, etc. 

d) Comparisons, in that the compared objects (otherwise as genitive 
in German and English) are regarded not as individual nor specific, but 
as generic, e. g. Isa. 1, 18 {white, as wool, as snow, red as scarlet) ; 34, 4 
(the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll); cf. Judg. 16, 9 (as a 
thread of tow breaks, etc.); Isa. 10, 18; 24, 20; 27, 10; 29, 8; 53, 6; Nah. 
3, 16; Ps. 33, 7; 49, 15 (cf. also examples like Gen. 19, 28; Judg. 14, 6 
where the compared object, according to § 127, is determined by a fol¬ 
lowing definite genitive). 

Examples of indeterminate comparisons, like Ps. 17, 12 (il'lSS); 
Job 16, 14 (ilajS); 31, 18 (3R^); 38, 3 ("'31.3) are rare, perhaps due 
only to the Massora (so at least with singulars, whereas with plurals, 
like Joel 2, 4, 7, the omission of the article is explicable). The article, 
however, is regularly wanting when the compared objects have been al¬ 
ready made determinate by an attribute, e. g. Isa. 16,2 n Wp Ip Tjij 
like wandering birds, (like) a forsaken nest (but cf. 10, 14 ]j33); 14, 19; 
29,5 (ipi? p3; but Ps. 1. 4: ^03); Jer. 2, 30; Prov. 27. 8; Job 
30, 14. 

4. A peculiarity in Hebrew ^ is the use of the article to 
designate a single unknown, and so to be determined, person 
or thing. The indefinite article is generally used in this 
sense. 

Thus Amos 5,19 as one flees from the lion (sc. from the lion in ques¬ 
tion, the one pursuing him) and a bear meets him, etc., cf. 3, 12; 1 K. 
20, 36 (John 10,12); Gen. 8, 7 sq.; 14, 13 (ID'ban = one escaped, sc. the 
one in question who also came; so Ezek. 24, 26; 33, 21; cf. 2 Sam. 15, 
13); 15, 1,11; 18, 7 (to the servant who is thought to be ever mindful of 


‘ Cf. the analogous examples in Gram, des Bibl. Aram. § 79,/. ,■ e. g. Dan. 
2, 14; 3, 2etal. 
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his orders; cf. 2 Sam. 17, 17 ; but in Num. 11, 27 we find like 
0'*73n above); 28, 11 (DipS3 with Dillmann: upon the suitable or right 
place for tarrying all night; nevertheless there could also be a reference 
to the subsequently so much honored and so universally known pillar 
of Bethel); Isa. 7, 4 i. e. the virgin through whom the statement 

of the prophets was to be fulfilled). So also to write in the book (or on 
the page Num. 5,23; Jer. 32, 10) i. e. not in the already open book but in 
the book taken for the purpose of writing = in a book, on a page: Ex. 
17, 14; 1 Sam. 10, 25; Job 19, 23. For this use of the article orn 'H') 
is especially instructive. This is not used merely with reference to the 
past, but refers equally well to our one day (properly the day in ques¬ 
tion, whenever it may happen = a certain day), 1 Sam. 1, 4 ; 14, 1; 2 K. 
4, 18; Job 1, 6, 13; also n)n Drn3 Gen. 39, 11. 

The article is thus found occasionally before collective singulars 
that do not (as those of No. .3, a) indicate a whole genus, but only 
some given part thereof; thus Ex. 23, 28 {n;r"i5{n); Num. 21, 7 
(©nin). 

5 When a substantive is qualified by an article, a suffix 
or a following determinate genitive (vid. examples below), 
the attribute (adjective, participle, ordinal or demonstrative 
pronoun) belonging thereto necessarily (but vid. the Rem.) 
takes the article, e. g. Gen. 10, 12 njpnin Tijin the great city; 
28, 19 N'ln,! OpBn that place, Gen. 2, 2 CT’S on the 

seventh day ; Deut. 3, 24 npinn t]")’ thy strong hand. A 
genitive following the substantive may be (according tc 
§127) determinate either through the article, e. g. 1 Sam. 25, 
25 nin Ul’K this unworthy one (properly man of unwor¬ 

thiness, cf. also examples like 2 Chr. 36,18, where the article 
is used with a second following genitive) or as proper noun, 
e. g. Deut. 11, 7 nJiT ntoyp the great work of Jehovah; or 
through a suffix, e. g. Isa. 36, 9 C'Sttpn pHN the meanest 
servants of my master. If several attributes (connected 
by Waw used asyndetically) follow a determinate substan¬ 
tive, each one of these takes the article, e. g. Deut. 10, 17 
(tflTSnl "lain the great, mighty, and fearful God ). 

Cf. also Ex. 3, 3; Deut. 1, 19 where a demonstrative form 
with the article follows each adjective.^ 

‘ The demonstrative used as an adjective usually follows the actual adjec- 
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Rem. 1. Occasionally the article is found: 

a) with an attribute only, when the latter is annexed as a supple¬ 
mentary qualification to a substantive still indeterminate; so 
with the ordinals after Di',' e. g. Gen. 1,31 (cf. Ex. 20, 7 et al.), 
’©©n 01’ the sixth day (properly one day, namely, the sixth; but 
Di’ a second day 1, 8); Ex. 12,15 Om from the first 

day on (only in Dan. 10, 12; in Neb. 3 , 18 'in Dl’n”[p is used 
instead; but the article is olwaysused after 3, so Di’3 etc.); 

also 'JBin 13 Judg. 6, 25. This occurs especially in certain fre¬ 
quently recurring connections, as in the mentioning of gates (Jer. 
38, 14; Ezek. 9, 2 al.; Zech. 14,10) or outer courts (1 K. 7,8, 12 
al.) and regularly when the attribute is a participle e. g. Jer. 46, 
16 nivn Din the sword that is violent; Zech. 11, 2 Keth. 

bf the other examples, Gen. 21, 29 (where, however, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch reads niiyJDn); 41, 26; Num. 11, 25; 
1 Sam. 17, 17 and 20,3 may be explained on the ground that the pre¬ 
ceding cardinal number is equivalent to a determinate particle ; in 
Gen. 1, 21;9, 10 al., is made determinate by ~'73. In 1 Sam. 
12, 23; 2 Sam. 12, 4; Isa. 7,2 ^ (where '173 may be understood as 
an additional epexegesis of li’nS); in Neh. 9,35 the omission of the 
article after the preposition is probably due to the Massora. In 
Lev. 24, 10; 1 Sam. 16, 23; Zech. 4, 7; Ps. 104, 18 its omission 
(before it, 1, n) is due to the fear of a hiatus (vid. letter 6, below). 
But in Dent. 29,7; 1 Sam. 14,29; 17,12 (n-tn later addition); 19, 
22 (cf. the LXX); Jer. 17, 2; 32, 14; 40,' 3 Keth; Mic. 7, 11; 
Ps. 62, 4 there is either a corrupt text or an error in expression. 

5) not with an attribute, when the substantive is made determinate 
by the article, a suifix, or a following genitive. The article is 
thus occasionally wanting with demonstratives whenever the 
meaning of the latter already contains a certain determination (cf. 
Moabite Stone line 3: DXt flDDil this height); so with Niil Gen. 
19, 33; with K'D 38, 21; with U Ps. 12, 8 (elsewhere II is a 
relative pronoun); with il^K 1 Sam. 2, 23; especially is this true 
when the substantive is determinate only by a suflSx: Josh. 2,20; 
Judg. 6,14; 2 K. 1,2 and 8, 8 sq., where ’Sn, like Jer. 10,19 is 
due to a contraction of ’’"pn or should be read (everywhere 

tives; in cases like "711111 ilin the adjective forms an entirely new addi¬ 
tion to 'in 'J?n. 

‘ The omission of the article with the substantive is in this case not to be 
considered as a mark of later usage, also not as a proof of the late origin of the 
so-called Priest codex (ct Dillmann or Gen. 1,31 and especially Driver in the 
Journal of Philology XI. p. 229 sq. against Oiesebrecht in Stade’s Zeitschr. 1881, 
p. 265 sq.); but the regular omission of the article with a substantive before a 
definite adjective (e. g. ilSjIjn nplS the great synagogue in the Hebrew of 
the Mishna) is probably a late usage. 
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with np ; Gen. 24, 8 (with nNl) ; Ex. 10, 1; 1 K. 22, 23; Jer. 31, 
21 (with n^«). Of the other examples Isa. 11, 8 is self-ex¬ 
planatory ; the direct union of the attribute with the substantive 
is here prevented by the insertion of D’*?. In Bzek. 34, 12; Hag. 
1,4; Ps. 143, 10; Cant. 6, 12 (?) the substantive (vid. above) is 
again determinate by a suf&x, and the demonstrative in con¬ 
sequence thereof loosely annexed. This is true also of Gen. 37, 
2; 43, 19; 43, 14; 1 Sam. 2, 23; Ps. 18, 18, the only difference 
being that here the omission of the article before 1, X. p may be 
due to a dislike of hiatus (as also in Num. 14, 37; Ezek. 39, 27 
before 1, Deut. 28, 4; Jer. 22, 26; Ezek. 10, 9 before N, 2 Sam. 
6, 3; Ezek. 21, 19 before fl).* In 2 K. 25, 16 the attribute again 
includes the determination as a number (vid. letter a); finally in 
2 Chr. 26, 15 we should read. D’Sn3 and D’13N3, as in Jer. 2, 21 
^31 for on. In Dan. 8,13; 11,31 the article seems to be wanting 
without any apparent cause. 

2. When in Mic. 7, 12 (Xin Di' = that day ?) the article with the 
substantive as well as with the demonstrative is wanting, and in Ezra 3, 
12 the demonstrative precedes the noun (n’3 nt = nin OD), both cases 
are due to evident corruptions in the text (and not merely to added 
words). In Josh. 9.12 DOnS is either in apposition to the independent 
demonstrative ■ nt (=tAis here, our bread, etc.) as in vs. 13 nnsj to 
nSx, or they are complete sentences; this is our bread, etc. Thus in 
Ex. 32,1 n^D (= 6e there [iste], Moses, etc.), 1 Sam. 17, 55 tltin, Ps. 
48, 15 D'il’?!* should be considered as in apposition to nt. For Ps. 68, 
8 and Isa. 23,13, cf. § 136, Bern. 3. 


§127. 

DETERMINATION BY MEANS OF A FOLLOWING GENITIVE. 

When a determinate genitive follows a substantive, the 
nomen regens (which, according to § 89, 1 must always be in 
the construct state) thereby also becomes determinate. Ac¬ 
cording to § 33, 2, h every pronominal suffix annexed to a 
substantive is to be regarded as (in itself) a determinate 

* This dislike probably favored the omission of the article before Xtn and nbx 
as well as in cases like 1 K. 10, 8 (where a second hiatus is caused by the prece¬ 
ding vowel). Also in Isa. 23, 7 (= is this your joyous . . . ?) the article is 
wanting before nt’Sjt, probably to avoid hiatus. 
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genitive. The determination of an independent following 

genitive may depend : — 

a) upon its character as a proper noun (§ 125, 1), e. g. 
nJiT “151 the word of Jehovah. 

h) upon the article, e. g. non'pan !!;''« (properly, the man of 
war) the warrior (but 'o ly’N Josh. 17, 1, a warrior '); 
'an ’ly'JN Num. 31, 49, the warriors ; N'’?3n “lUn the word 
of the prophet., Jer. 28, 9 (but e. g. njj^'na'n a lying word 
Prov. 29, 12.) 

c) upon the addition of a pronominal suffix (vid. above), e. 
g. ’nNT)''? the house of my father. 

d) upon the dependence on some other determinate geni¬ 
tive, Gen. 3, 2 '’IS? of the fruit of the trees of the 

garden. Thus in Isa. 10, 12, four, and in 21, T7 even 
five links in a chain of words are made determinate by a 
final determinate genitive. 

Bern. 1. The different meanings of ‘jji (properly substantive in the 
sense of complete, totality) are explained from the foregoing, all depend¬ 
ing upon a determinate or indeterminate genitive. In the former casc^ 
^3 means totality = everything, whole, all (like tons les kommes, toute la 
ville) e.g. the complete (so. totality) of the earth, D'JNn~'73 all men,* 

but before an indeterminate genitive '7 j) is used in the indefinite sense of 
of every kind, anything whatever (of. tout homme, h tout prix); also dis¬ 
tributive : each, every one, e. g. every kind of tree Gen. 2, 9; of. 4, 

22; 24, 10; 1 Chr. 29, 2; anything whatever Judg. 19, 10 ; Dr -‘733 

on any day, at any time Ps. 7,12. 

It is to be noticed, however, 

а) that the article even in this case (vid. § 126, 2, h., Bern.) may in 
poetic diction be omitted, although the substantive referred to 
may be regarded as definite, e. g. Isa. 28, 8 ri3nS!!f''73 all 
tables, and 

б ) that the idea each sometimes occurs before singulars as collective; 

the idea quisque then blends with that of totality, e. g. 'H'Ss every 
living thing (not every sort of) ; 1»3-'73 all flesh i. e. oil men or 
all living creatures (only in Gen. 7,16 before a relative clause and 
in Isa. 40, 6 with the article); so sometimes all trees, 

']ip-*73 all birds; finally 

* D'JKn as collective, in itself 'Rn*^3 could also be the whole man. 
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c) that “Sa frequently indicates totality before the names of parts 
of the human body, e. g. Isa. 1, 5 (the whole head, the whole heart; 
so necessarily from the context, not ewery head, etc., whatever it 
may in itself mean); 9, 11; 2 E. 23, 3; Ezek. 29, 7 (the whole 

shoulder _ the whole hips) ; 36, 5. For the (appositional) posi> 

tion of Sj) and the absolute use of the genitive Vs = “W. etery 
one (e. g. Gen. 16,12) * vid. Lexicon. 

2. The determination of gentUicia (or patronymics) derived from a 

compound proper noun (as governing noun or genitive) is affected by 
the insertion of the article before the second part of the compound 
(provided the original genitive is contained therein) e. g. (vid. 

§ 86 , 6 ) a Benjamite; 'I’D’H'II Judg. 3,15 al. the Benjamite; 'pnyh'n’a 
the BethlehemUe 1 Sam. 16, i al. (cf. also 1 Chr. 27, 12 Qere; 'jl'?); 
'»pi 2 in*n'a the Bethshemite 1 Sam. 6,14; '??? AMezrite Judg. 

6 , li al. ' 

3. In some examples, in spite of the following determinate genitive, 
the governing noun seems to be Indefinite; but not in Gen. 16, 7 (where a 
well-known spring is referred to); 21 ,28 (where in the original context the 
seven lambs must have been in some way actuated by a motive); 2 Sam. 12, 
30 (the spoil found in the city), and also — unless the article is regarded as a 
textual error—in Lev. 14, 34 (in a house, etc.); Deut. 22, 19 (a virgin of 
Israel) ; 1 Sam. 4, 12 (a man from B.); al.so 1 Sam. 20, 20 (three arrows) ; 
2 Sam. 23, 11 iTI^n npSn a part of the field (but vid. Gen. 33, 19; Josh. 
24, 32); Judg. 13 ’ e'; Jer. 13, 4; 41, 16; Ps. 113, 9, and ni^lisn fet = 
a degree (or step) in the superscriptions of Psalms of degree (or ascent) 
(120-134, except 121,1 where we find 's'? Tiff), repeated in Cant. (1,11, 
13 sq., 5,13; 7, 3; 8 , 2; 2,1; 3, 9). 

4. If the deviations mentioned in Rem. 3 from a syntactical prin¬ 
ciple are suspected on critical grounds, much more so are the examples 
where the article precedes a noun otherwise made definite; so; 

a) before a noun that appears to be made determinate by a following 
independent determinate genitive. The examples where the 
genitive is a proper noun are at least worthy of attention. Here an 
abbreviation could be used similar to that adopted with the ap¬ 
parent dependence of individual names upon a genitive § 125, 2, 
Rem. 2, e. g. Num. 21, 14 fSIK D’'?n3n the valleys, i. e. of the 
Amon; 2 K. 23, 17 'jN'D'S nSISH tJie altar, tbai of Bethel (with 
the suppression of the real governing noun without the article, 
n3tp ; for najsn, which the Massora regarded as construct state, 
should be read n3TSn or correct to nsip); '7X-n’3"Sxn the God 
of Bethel^ (='3 ‘7Nn) Gen. 31, 13; TtffX •:|'?sn the king of 


• Ezra 10, 17 read simply 'Kn-'733 for O’tff JN VaS. 

* According to Philippi (constr. state, p. 38), there should rather ha in 
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Assyria Isa. 36,16 (no doubt incorrectly written in reference to 
vs. 13; not so in the parallel 2 K. 18, 31), cf. 2 K. 25, 11; Jer. 
38,6; in direct address Jer. 48, 32; Lam. 2, 13. (But IHR 
in Gen. 24, 67 is doubtless only an addition; so also is n’n.nn 
of Dan. 8,13. In 2 K. 7,13 the Massora has removed the article 
before pon). 

This same idiom must also be noted in 2 K. 23, 17 {this 
grave is the grave of the man of God); seems actually to 
have dropped out after 13pn and Ps. 123, 4 (but cf. LXX and 
in the parallel passages the expression of the genitive with S). 
One editor attaches O’lan to the original in Josh. 3, 14; 

cf. the same syntactically impossible supplement vss. 11 and 17 
(also 1 Sam. 4,3 al, where LXX still reads simply intt); Judg. 
16,14, where the Massora expressly accepts a construct state with 
the article (!); it depends, however, upon two different readings 
(nn;n and 'xn lO’); Josh. 8, 11; 1 K. 14, 24; Jer. 25, 26; in 
Ezek. 45, 16 the article, while usually following “ba, is me¬ 
chanically added, as also in 2 Chr. 8,16 after in 2 K. 9,4 
the second 1i’3n (for Ij;?!) is due to the first; in Ezek. 7, 7 noinp 
belongs as nominative to what follows; Ezra 8, 29 perhaps 
means in the chambers, in the temple (or the article is to be 
omitted). In 1 Chr. 15,27 the text is evidently corrupt. 

Of a difierent character are the cases where a closer qualifica¬ 
tion of the material follows a determinate noun as an apposition 
(not in the genitive, cf. § 131), like Zeoh. 4, 10: ^’130 J3Kn the 
weight the lead = the plummet; Ex. 39,17; 2 K. 16,14 (where for 
nsrpn, undoubtedly due to a confusion of two readings, we 
should read the absolute state [or the construct state without the 
article]); 16, 17. Also in Jer. 32,12 nippn (unless the article 
is to be dropped) in apposition to "'SSn. 
b) before a noun with a suffix (which latter simultaneously re¬ 
presents a definite genitive; vid. beginning of the §). We are not 
to consider such examples where a verbal (accusative) suffix is 
annexed to a participle, as in Isa. 9, 12 insan the one striking 
him (also Deut. 8,15; in 13,6 -■] is a verbal suffix; i scarcely such 
in Job 40,19, in iiJ'pn for and Dan. 11, 6 nnS’D cf. § 116, 

3). In Lev. 27, 23 the suffix must, as is clear from vs. 1, 

3,6, 7,13, be entirely meaningless (cf. § 128,1, Rem. 6). Of the 
other examples Isa. 24, 2 (perhaps intended as in con¬ 
sonance with the eleven other 3), Prov. 16, 4 and D’UiS 

(so Baer according to the best authorities) Ezra 10,14 are to be 

‘7«-n’3 a supposition in the accusative, as in Ezek. 47, 15 in p'lnn (for 

which Tl 48, 1 is the correct form), the road to Chethlon, Ezek, 47, 16 is 
very easily thus explained (like Ex. 39, 27 VjtS as the acc. of material). 
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charged to the Massora, and not to the writer. In Josh. 

7, 21 ; i'Snn Josh. 8 , 33 (with preceding i'SO), n'^iinO 2 K. 15, 
16 (dittograph of n), Mic. 2, 12 (1 belongs as copula to the 

following word) the article, moreover, is to be omitted as a 
syntactical impossibility. 


§ 128 . 

FURTHER USE OF THE CONSTRUCT STATE. 

1. According to § 89 the genitive relation is regularly 
indicated by the close dependence of the nomens regens (in 
the construct state) upon the nomen rectum (the genitive). 
Now, since only one governing noun can be united directly 
to one nomen rectum, it follows that two or more co-ordinated 
nouns cannot be dependent on the same genitive, but rather 
a second (or a third) governing noun must be subsequently 
used with a suffix referring to the nomen rectum, e. g. 

the sons of David and his daughters (not'T m’JSl ’33); 
cf. i K. 8, 28’. The use of several co-ordinated* genitives 
■ndth one and the same governing noun (as in Gen. 14,19; 
Num. 20, 5; Isa. 22, 5) is generally avoided, the noun being 
repeated instead, e. g. Gen. 24, 3 the 

God of the heavens and the God of the earth (in Jer. 8, 1 it is 
so repeated five times). A longer chain of genitives can 
arise, however, when a nomen rectum at the same time serves 
as a governing noun to one of the dependent genitives (cf. 
§ 127, dy, e. g. Gen. 47,9 ’HiN ’’n ’Jiy ’O’ the days of the years 
of my fathers' life, cf. Job 12, 24 with three; Isa. 10, 12 with 
four; 21, 17 with five genitives. Regularly, however, so 


> Very rare, and comprehensible only in the ready flow of language, are ex¬ 
ceptions, like Ezek. 31,16 inilB) ; in Isa. 11,2 {the spirit of knowl¬ 

edge and of the fear of Jehovah) nj.^ may be understood as an independent 
genitive, as also ^£!D Dan. 1, 4. 

' In Ps. 114, 1 a second genitive is asyndetically annexed, especially in a 
parallelism of the members, which renders ambiguity impossible. 
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awkward a construction of genitives is avoided by para 
phrasing one of them (Vid. § 130). 

Rem. The more the foregoing principles are regarded as due no 
only to mere logical but above all to rhythmical reasons (vid. § 89,1] 
the more doubtful become all those cases in which genitives are fonm 
in loose connection with other word-formations than the construct state 
Some of these examples (the nominal genitives after a governing noui 
made definite by the article) have been already (§ 125, 2, Rem. 2 am 
§ 127, 4) mentioned. Cf. furthermore the use: 

а) of genitives after the absolute state, Isa. 28, 1 ”2 D’3p^"K’j 

the fat valley of those overcome by wine. The usual explanation, accord 
ing to which forms one connected idea (as if it were fatness- 

valley) upon which the genitive 'n depends, explains in realitj 
nothing; the text is scarcely genuine. In Isa. 32, 13 (Btitsp) and Ps. 68 
22 the absolute state for the construct is to be ascribed to the 

Massora. In Judg. 6,25 sq. the text is certainly corrupt; in Judg. 8. 
32 n^£)^3 belongs after "'PpH or at the end of the verse; in Isa. 63, 11 
naiD is most probably a gloss on 'y '' which by mistake has been in¬ 
serted in the text. r\i2^3“t?’Nb 1 Sam. 4, 2 is according to LXX omitted 
before |3; in Ezek. 6 ,11 if originally only genitive (= all abomina 
tions of wickedness), could not be an adjective; in Prov. 21,6 the text ii 
entirely unreliable (LXX reads 'B'pin for '^p3p); in 1 Chr. 9, 13 th« 
preposition S (after S) is omitted before n3t5'7D (cf. 12,25). Elsewhert 
(Deut. 3, 5; 1 K. 4, 13; 2 Chr. 8 , 5) the nominal genitives are rathei 
regarded as appositional qualifications (=wUh higher wall, gates, anc 
bars) ; in Jer. 8 , 5 O’baiTV is either in apposition to run 0)771, or at 
accusative of place. 

б ) after a noun with a sufiSx (which prevents the direct dependenot 
of the governing noun). So we find Lev. 27, 3, 6 , 7 (where ip-til aftei 
’■]3"iT’ in spite of the accents can be understood as the subject of the 
following sentence; from vss. 13 and 23 [vid. § 127,4, 5] it may follow 
that the suffix in this word was entirely meaningless); Lev. 6 , 3 13 il" 
his garment, that of linen (unless simply in apposition, cf. § 131, 2, c); 
26, 42 where 3pjt.’’. ’n'i3 at the most could be merely an abbreviatioi 
for nnp '3 (cf.’'§ 125,' 2 , Rem. 2); also Jer. 33, 20 OPn 'n'i3 etc. 
But niil’ Dpst'3) il'il' DN Num. 12,6 could not possibly mean ifyom 
prophet will be a prophet of Jehovah; the text is evidently corrupt. It 
Jer. 52, 20 two readings (DJl^ni'? without an additional clause, anc 
'Jirbs niS'ni)) have coalesced. 

c) For an interpolation of a word between “bs (totality; cf. § 127, 
d, Rem. 1) and the genitive governed by it, cf. 2 Sam. 1, 9 and Job 27 
3 Hos. 14, 3 (K'fll). Actually, however, in these three 

passages, the genitive connection is dispensed with by the change o: 
position of the words (for -bs lip etc.) and -bs is understood rathej 
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as adverbial (= in totality) e. g. 2 Sam. 1, 9 for my life is yet whole (in 
totality) within me; (cf. on this point Philippi, Stat. constr. p. 10). For 
the examples where the original construct state 1 ’®? non esse is used 
without a foliowing genitive, cf. negative clauses § 152, 1, c, 4. 

2. The dependence of a nomen regens upon a nomen rec¬ 
tum in nowise serves merely to represent actual genitive re¬ 
lations (vid. examples under a to c). The nomen rectum 
rather expresses a closer modification of the governing noun, 
either by the addition of a name, genus, species, measure, 
material, or finally by an attributive {genet, epexegeticus, vid. 
examples under d — i). 

Examples. The nomen rectum represents: 

o) a so-called subjective genitive (in statements of ownership or the 
originator, etc.), e. g. l]^!pn-n '2 the house of the king; nin’ 12 ^ the word 
of Jehovah. 

b) an objective genitive, e. g. Obad. 10 ynx 03nn for thy violence 
against thy brother * (but in Ezek. 12, 19 DOnp is followed by the sub¬ 
jective genitive). Prov. 20, 2 ijSp nO'N the fear of the king; Gen. 18, 
20 Dip npjtt the cry of Sodom; Isa. 23, 6 IX pots' the report of Tyre, 
cf. 2 Sam. 4, 4; Amos 8 , 10 ipx the mourning for an only son; 
Deut. 20j 14 '"I'P’N bW praeda hostibus tuis erepta; of. Isa. 3, 14. In a 
broader sense belong here examples, like D'’nn j’p IIPT the way of the 
tree of life Gen. 3, 24, cf. Prov. 7, 27; Job 38, 20; D’H l|li the way of the 
sea Isa. 8, 23; D'TIIX 'npj God-pleasing sacrifice Ps. 51, iO; nin’ npp^ 
the oath sworn by Jehovah 1 K. 2, 43. 

c) a partitive genitive; here belong especially the cases of de¬ 
pendence of an adjective upon a generic idea such as fUDpn 

the wisest of her ladies Judg. 5, 29; for this indication of the superiative, 
of. § 133, 3, Eem. 1; cf. also letter i, Rem. 1. As an improper genitive 
(genit. explicalivus or epexegeticus) are to be considered the more definite 
modifications in the construct state: 

d) of names,^ e. g. ni3 inj the river Euphrates; )pJ2 )*1l< the 

land of Canaan; nSinp the virgin of Israel Amos 5, 2; |i"X-n2 

the daughter of Zion, etc. 


> Cf. similar genitives in Latin with injuria (Caes. B. g. 1,30), metus (hostium, 
Pompeii, etc.), Spe.S, etc. ; in Greek, e. g. evvoia. twv iiiStov, nians roO Scot, 6 Adyo? a 
TOW aravpov 1 Cor. 1, 13. 

• That in this case the dependence of the nomen rectum upon the nomen re¬ 
gens is not logical but purely grammatical is seen from the fact that the name 
may be equally well used as in apposition (alter the absolute state), e. g. l)Ssn 
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e) of genu$, e. g. Prov, 15,20 (21, 20) D'IS S'pS a fool of a man; 
of. Gen. 16,12; Isa. 29,19; Mic. 5, 4, etc. 

/) of species, e. g. D’"liRn <Ae merchantmen 1K. 10,15; I3p. nin>< 
possession of a grave = burying-place Gen. 23, 4 al. 

g) of measure, weight, compass, number, e. g. 1300 'JID men of 
(small) number Gen. 34, 3 ); Dent. 26, 5; of. also Ezek. 47, 3-5 {waters 
of the ankles, hips, of swimming, i. e. which came to the ankles, hips, and 
obliged one to swim; on the other hand, vid. vs. 4 apposition 0)313 0)0). 

h) of material ' of which anything consists, e. g. ®l.n 'Ss an earthen 
vessel Num. 5, 17; *]00 "13 silver vessels (cf. French des vases d’or); 
yy, I'l^ “ wooden ch^, Sj."!? iron scoter Ps. 2, 9; cf. Gen. 3, 21; 
6 , 14; Judg. 7, 13, etc. 

i) of an attribute of the person or thing; so Gen. 17, 8 oVlJ? O-inK 
everlasting possession; Prov. 17, 8 a precious stone; cf. Num. 28,6; Isa. 
13, 8; 28, 4; Ps. 23, 2; 31, 3; Prov. 5, 19; 14, 5; Job 41,19 and the 
examples of genitives with suffixes mentioned in § 185, 5. Such an ex¬ 
pression of an attributive idea sometimes occurs even when the cor¬ 
responding adjective is present. So ISilp holiness very often (e. g. '113 
Bilpn the holy garments Ex. 29, 29) serves as a substitute for the ad¬ 
jective tS'llp, since the latter exclusively refers to persons (hence also to 
DJI and 'ij people, and DBi name of a person); cf. furthermore 'p D'p? 
holy ground Ex. 29, 31 al.; D’B'lp D)p holy water Num 5, 17; 'p as 
predicate of Di’ day Neh. 8, 10 sq. and of ninp camp Deut 23, 15. 
The use of p’IS righteous is likewise, except in Dent. 4, 8, limited to 
persons; elsewhere we always find a periphrasis with pTX or np'W, 
e. g. pIV 'IIKD just balances. Lev. 19, 36. In a broader sense belong 
here also statements of purpose or object for which something is 
determined, e. g. nnjp sheep for slaughter Ps. 44, 23 llDiW IDID 
the chastisement of our peace Isa. 53, 5; cf. 51,17 {the dregs of the cup of 
staggering); Ps. 116, 3; also in the mention of the material with which 
anything is burdened or filled, e. g. 1 Sam. 16,20 ])) 1K11 onS ibn an 
ass laden with bread and a bottle of wine; cf. Gen. 21,14; Ilrov. 7, 20, 
etc. 

Rem. 1. Certain substantives are used to express an attributive 
idea, so that they appear as governing nouns before a partitive genitive; 
so 1113b choice, Gen. 23, 6 D'lhp 11130 the choice of our sepulchres, 
L e. our best sepulchres; Ex. 15, 4; Isa. 22, 7; 37, 24; Isa. 1,16 (the 
fniquay 0 /your deeds, emphatic for your wicked deeds)-, 17,4; 37, 24 
(=tts tall cedars) ; Ps. 139, 22. This position with the substantive Ss 


^ Owing to the almost entire lack of corresponding adjectives (we find only 
111K cedar, denom. of liN, and binj brazen ; cf. for the form qatfil as expressing 
inherent properties $ 50, 3, Rem. 2; also as proper noun 'Sll^ ferreus) the idiom 
must resort to the foregoing paraphrase. 
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totality for every, whole, all (vid. § 127, d, Rem. 1) is very prominent; it 
is frequently found with OJJip scarcity for few 1 Sam. 17, 28 al. 

2. To the category of periphrasis mentioned in letter i, of attributive 
ideas, expressed by means of a connection with the genitive, belong also 
the numerous compounds of the construct state, iS'St man, S>’3 lord, 
possessor, "]3 son, and their feminines and plurals (and the pluraletantum 
’OD men) with some appellative noun to designate a person (poetically 
also thing) as the possessor of a thing, condition or property. This is 
usually rendered by simple substantives, sometimes also by periphrasis. 

Examples: 

а) of etc. D’13^ 't< an eloquent man Ex. 4, 10 (but 'K 

Job 11, 2 the man of lips i. e. talker) ; 'S the slanderer Ps. 140, 12; 

a wise man Prov. 24, 5; non 'tt a wrathful man Prov. 15, 18; 
the bloody man 2 Sam. 16, 7; Ps. 5, 7; cf. also 1 Sam. 16, 18; 1 K. 2, 
26; Isa. 53, 3; Prov. 19, 6; 26, 21; 29, 1; Ezra 8, 18; furthermore 
O'PIP a contentious woman Prov. 27,15; in the plu. Gen. 6, 4 
D^n the famous, honored; cf. 47, 6; Isa. 41, 11; Job 34, 8, 10 
( 33 S 'S wise); with ’ftp e. g. Isa. 5,13 (3lt't 'D starveling); Job 11, 11. 

б) of Sl’3 etc. '3 hairy 2 K. 1, 8; nioSnn '3 the dreamer Gen. 
37, 19, cf. Nah. 1, 7; Prov. 1, 17 ; 18, 9 (■= destructive minded)-, 22, 24; 
23, 2 (=/ond of eating)-, 24, 9,-,fem. 3iJt'r\*7j73 a witch 1 Sam. 28, 7; cf. 
Nab. 3.4 ; in the pi. D’Stl ’*7;t3 arrow-shooting. 

c) of ~^3 etc. a brave, valiant man; pB'P '3 inheritance Gen. 

15,2; njai '3 one year old Ex. 12, 5 al.; A}? '3 worthy of death 1 Sam. 
20, 31 {Luther 2 Sam. 12, 5 a child of death) ; cf. Deut. 25, 2 AlSn 13 
one worthy to be beaten; fern. Si’’S3*n3 an unworthy one 1 Sam. 1, 16 
(often also '3 It^'>t;'3 ’13/3 ’B'JK, and even with no apposition, 

like the Latin scelus for scelestissimus 2 Sam. 23, 6; Job 34, 18); plu. 
masc. e. g. D'lp~’J3 sons of the east = orientalists. Of inanimate things 
we find "IS used poetically in Isa. 5, 1 IptJ' '3 a fat one, i. e. a fruitful 
hill; nS’.S~13 grown up in a night Jon. 4, 10; Cant. 41, 20 (son of the 
bow); also '13 Job 5, 7 {=the embers); Lam. 3, 13; A)13 Eccl. 12, 5 
the daughters of song). 

3. Especially noteworthy is the idiom after which adjectives (some¬ 
times also the ordinals (vid. § 134, 4) are annexed to their proper sub¬ 
stantives as genitives, rather than as attributes in the same state, gender 
and number. So Isa. 28, 4 ^3j UV’F the flower of the fading (iovy/hicb. 
vs. 1 ‘ipj the fading flower); 1'PAn the invariable (daily) burnt 
offering Deut. 28,10, al.; cf. Isa. 22, 24; Jer. 22, 17 (?); 52, 13; Ps. 
73, 10; 74, 15, and the use of PI as substantive ; e. g. Prov. 2,14 5 ; 6 , 
24 (PI al., analogous to the N. T. 6 ohcovSimc rye admac Luke 16, 
8 and the French un homme de bien. ‘ A (substantive) adverb may equal- 

‘ But in passages like Isa. 36, 2 (2 K. 18, 17), Zech. 14, 4; Eccl. 8, 10 et al.; 
there is no reason why the Massora should require the const, state for the abs. 
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ly well be used as an epexegel. genitive; cf. 1 K. 2, 31 Din ’pT blood shed 
to no purpose; Prov. 24, 28 ; 26, 2; Ezek. 30,16 (Dpi'). 

3. To the epexegetical genitive belong finally the nu¬ 
merous qualifications which follow the construct state of 
adjectives (like the Participles active and passive, or ad¬ 
verbial adjectives, cf. § 116, 3, 4) as a mention either of the 
means (e. g. killed hy the sword Isa. 22, 2) or cause 

(Isa. 1, 4. cf. Cant. 2, 5 for I am sick of love') or of the sphere 
within which a property is manifested,* e. g. Gen. 39, 6 
“iNirnC'l beautiful inform ; 41, 2, 6 ; Ex. 34, 6 ; Jer. 32, 19; 
Nah. 1, 3; Ps. 119, 1 . Frequently such a genitive names 
the part of a personality of which a physical or psychical 
property is predicated, Ps. 24, 4 C’9? ’'pjjtfttre hands, etc.; 
2 Sam. 9, 3 ; Isa. 6, 5; Job 17, 9; Isa. 19, 10 
sorrowful of soul ; 1 Sam. 1, 10 ; Job 3, 20. In examples 
like Amos 2, 16 ; Prov. 19, 1 , where a suffix is attached to 
the substantive by analogy of Prov. 14, 2 (vid. § 116, 4) a 
genitive construction should be understood. 


§129. 

EXPRESSION OF THE GENITIVE BY CIRCUMLOCUTION. 

The genitive relation, besides by means of the dependence 
of a nomen regens in the construct state (§§ 89 and 128) on 
the nomen rectum, may also be indicated by several kinds of 
circumlocution: (1) either by the simple annexing of the 
genitive by means of the prepositions, which, according to 
§ 119, 3, c, may also express ownership,^ or (2), by the addi¬ 
tion of a relative clause "ityN vid. below. No. 2). 

St. (for then S’H Isa. 36 and R'J Zech 14 must be understood as shortened 
forms of the abs- sf. in consequence of the close connection). 

* Cf. the latin integer vitse scelerisque purus ; tristes animi, etc. 

> Cf. the so-called exhe-e KotAx^iiviov in Greek, e. g. h ry arSpuiry for to5 

iveiifteov (Bernhardy Syntax p. 88). The Arabs distinguish a double genitive. 
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The introduction of a genitive by *7 is also found when the govern¬ 
ing noun in the construct state could equally well follow, e. g. 1 Sam. 
14, 6 SlNBiS D’Sin the scouts of Saul; Ps. o7,16; 2 Chr. 28, 18 (where 
the circumlocution is used more for the sake of clearness); regularly, 
however, its use is limited to cases: 

a) when the determination of the governing noun by the following 

definite genitive is to be avoided, e. g. 1 Sam. 16, 18 'W’S p a son of 
Isaiah ('I?''(3 would be from § 127, o, the son of Isaiah) ; cf. Gen. 14, 
18; 41, 12: Num. 16, 22 (27, 16), 1 Sam. 17, 8; 2 Sam. 19, 21; IK. 2, 
39 {tvoo slaves of Shimei); Ps. 122, 5. Hence we regularly find IlDID 
(Ps. 3,1, etc.) a psalm of David (lit. belonging to David as the author), 
as an ellipsis we find merely of David (Ps; 11, 1; J14, 1 al.). Cases 
like (Ps. 24, 1 al.), are not to be regarded as a case of 

metathesis, but 'D is an epexegesis to the generic idea omitted before 
(hence as; a composition of David, and indeed a psalm). It is more¬ 
over customary in the other Semitic dialects (especially in Arabic) to 
introduce the author, etc. by this so.called Lamedh auctoris. 

b) when a genitive should be made dependent upon a governing 
word, in itself compounded of a nomen regens and a nomen rectum, 
and still in this combination express one unified idea, e. g. Ruth 2, 3 
IJlb*? n-l^n npSr) the field of Boaz (tj?3 'n would be, the piece of 
the field of Boaz) •. 2 K. 5, 9 (at the door of the house of Elisha). Here 
especially belong the cases where the compound governing word in¬ 
dicates a frequent representation whose form remains constant, e. g. 
1 K. 14, 19 Sk-i®) obaS D’p;n na'I ipp-Sj? in the hook of the chronicles 
of the kings of Israel; 15, 23 al.; ef. also Josh. 19, 51. 

c) when the dependence of the governing noun in the construct state 

is for some reason excluded; cf. Lev. 18, 20 (where '|ri33'p because of 
the suffix cannot be dependent ; but cf. 15, 16 sq. al. jb')rf'33Et); Judg. 
3, 28 (the Jordanfords of Moab; cannot as proper noun be in the 
construct state); Ex. 20, 5 (on the grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
of my haters; must in conformity with be in the 

absolute state as also d’sSn'?). 

d) after numerical statements in cases like Gen. 8, 14 

iffinS Di’ on the 27th day of the month; ef. 7,11; 16, 3 al'.i or 

also like Hag.' i’ 1 nitf3 in the second year of Darius; the 

number forms always with the numbered substantive a unity, which (as 
in the examples under letter b) cannot be dependent upon a genitive. 
This of course is true also of examples like 1K. 3,18 'PI 7*7 ’Bi'*7Iffn Dl’3 
on the third day of my birth (= after my birth). Cf. the constant form 
(Gen. 8, 5 al.) tlt'tinS inttp on the first (day) of the month. 


one explained by *7, the other by |p. Tlie use of de in the romance languages is 
analogous to this latter use, but in Gascony la fille a Mr. 27. corresponds to la 
fille de ... of the written language to indicate possession, not descent or origin. 
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llem. lu oases like 2 Sam. 3. 2 {arui it was his first-born Amnon 
of Ahinoam) the circumlocutory genitive with S, is in reality 
dependent upon an omitted governing word {'»h [3 a son of A.}; ct 
2 Sam. 3, 3, 5; IK. 14, 13; Amos 5, 3 and the remarks on ^iara ^1^7 
in letter a, above. 

2. The periphrasis of the genitive by means of *7 seems chiefly 
to indicate possession, e. g. Gen. 29, 9 '(NYn the small cattle 

of her father (lit. which belonged to herf^her) ; 47, 4 al.; also (from § 128, 
1) when a genitive depends upon several substantives (e. g. Gen. 40, 6 
the butler and the baker that belonged to the king of Egypt; 'D 'D nssi. 
would refer only to the baker's belonging to the king of E.), or when the 
genitive (as in the examples above, 1, b) is employed with a compound 
which forms one unified idea (Ruth 4, 3) or when it appears in the same 
form as a constant designation (e. g. of title) ; e. g. Cant. 1,1 D'T^n ~\'p 
the Song of Songs of Solomon ; 1 Sam. 21, 8; 2 Sam. 2, 8 ; 
1 Chr. il, ib; cf. also Gen. 41, 43.‘ 


§130. 

FURTHER USE OF THE CONSTRUCT STATE. 

Since the construct state, according to § 89, 1, represents 
only the direct dependence of a substantive upon the follow¬ 
ing word (or combination), it frequently, in the flow of 
speech, is used as a constructive form without the genitive- 
relation ; this is so : — 

1) before prepositions, particularly in elevated (prophetic or 
poetic) style, especially when the governing word is a 
Participle. So we find before 3: nnpto the joy in 

the harvest, Isa. 9, 2; 2 Sam. 1, 21; Ps. 136, 8 sq.; with 
Participles, Isa. 5, 11; 9, 1 ; 19, 8 ; Ps. 84, 7, and es¬ 
pecially frequent when 3 with a suffix follows the Par¬ 
ticiple, e. g. Ps. 2, 12 (Ta ; cf. Nah. 1, 7 ; Jer. 

8, 16 (Ps. 24, 1) ; Ps. 64, 9 (unless we readriN^);* before 

‘ In the Rabbinical writings Se? (from W = S lEiK vid. § 36 and of. Cant. 
1, 6; 3, 7, where we find 'W, as in Aramaic the pure relative ’'1' ’I' 

serves as an independent genitive desi^atioii. 

• In Judg. 8,11 the article stands before the construct state with a following 
3 to determine as one word the whole connection 'tO 'P tent-dwellers ; of. what 
is said in § 127, 4 on similar grammatical phenomena. 
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Y- Hos. 9, 6 ; Ps. 58, 5 (before 10 ^) ; Prov. 24, 7 ; Lam. 2, 
is (before ; 1 Chr. 6, 55; 23, 28; with JParticiples : 
Ezek. 38, 11; Job 18, 2; 24, 5; before ^ with the In¬ 
finitive : Isa. 56, 10 and again before h with suffix: Gen. 
24, 21; Isa. 30, 18; 64, 3;* before Isa. 14,19 ; Ezek. 
21, 17; before "nx {with) : Isa. 8, 6 ; before ]a: Gen. 3, 
22; Isa. 28, 9 (Participle); Jer. 23, 23; Ezek. 13,2; 
Hos. 7, 5; before Judg. 5, 10; before Isa. 14, 

6 ; before the nota accusativi nx Jer. 33, 22; before a lo¬ 
cative (serving in such a case also as a genitive) Ex. 
27, 13 ; Jer. 1, 15. 

2) before Waw copulative, e. g. Ezek. 26, 10 ; cf. however in 
Isa. 33, 6 (na?n), 35, 2 (n^’J); 5L 21 (n:i?;y), a delib¬ 
erate return to the old fem. ending at seemingly to avoid 
hiatus ( 1 ) 1 n-. 

3) dependent upon entire relative clauses introduced by 

"l^X, especially in union with CTpa the place 

where . . . Gen. 39, 20 ; 40, 3 ; or 'x C1p03 at the place 
where . . . Lev. 4, 24, 33; 2 Sam. 15, 21; ‘ 1 K. 21, 19; 
Jer. 22, 12; Ezek. 21, 35; Hos. 2, 1; cf. also 
■’jX“ll“nQ the thing which he will show me, Num. 23, 3*. 

4) dependent upon independent clauses (or relative clauses 

without "llpx) standing virtually in some genitive re¬ 
lation in the construct state (when the latter serves as 
nomen regens), e. g. Ex. 4, 13 literally by the 

hand of him whom thou wilt send; Isa. 29, 1 njfl rC'^p 
in 0 city, where David encamped! Jer. 48, 36; Ps. 

• Of another character are the cases where ^ follows a construct state 
which in union with ^0 (and the following 8) seems apparently to have become 
attached to a preposition, or an adverb of place, so p'O'ap (Ex. 26, 33, for 
which only ^7 n'3 is found in Ezek. 1, 27) means simply within; *7 I'P’P (2 K. 
23, 13; Ezek. 10, 3) at t >e right (south) of, p pSXP Josh. 8,11,13; Judg. 9,2) 
north of; cf. also Josh. 15,21 and ]p 'IS*? Neh. 13, 4. 

^ In Dent. 23, 5 the construct state is dependent upon a clause introduced 
by the conjunction IBS ('t< by reason of the circumstance that). 
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16, 3; 65, 5 (Prov. 8 , 32) ; Ps. 81, 6 ; Job 18, 21 {the. 
place of him that hnoweth not God) ; 29, 16 ; Lam. 1 , 14 
(into the hands of such against whom I am not able to stand). 
Very frequently time-relations depend upon the following 
clauses ; so Ci''3 Ex. 6 , 28; Num. 3, 1; Ps. 18, 1; 59, 
17 ; 138, 3 (throughout before a following Perfect) ; 56, 
10 (following Imperfect) ; ’p'l 1 Sam. 25, 15 ; Job 29, 2 
(’P’? as in the days when . . cf. m' 0'’3 following Per¬ 
fect Ps. 90, 15); nya following Imperfect Job 6 , 17 
following Perfect Hos. 1, 2 ; and so apparently 
also Gen. 1 , 1 '3 n''iyN"15= in the beginning when God 
created . . . (consequent in vs. 3: he said, etc.). 

5) dependent upon a following apposition ; so doubtless in 

cases like ]T’'Vn 3 the virgin, the daughter of Zion 

Isa. 37, 22 ; cf. 23, 12; Jer. 14, 17 ; also 1 Sam. 28, 7 niy'tjt 

a woman, possessor of a familiar spirit; cf. Deut. 

21 , 11; Gen. 14, 10 ; Judg. 19, 22; 2 K. 10, 6 ; 17, 13; 
Qer 6 ; Jer. 20,15; 46, 9; Ps. 35,16 (?); 78, 9; Dan. 11,14. 

Rem. The foregoing passages may also be partly explained by 
stating that there is an actual dependence of the preceding construct 
state, provided, however, (in consequence of the insertion of a permu- 
tative) that it be regarded as only provisional in suspenso (so Isa. 37, 

22, etc.; Job 20,17 a). Elsewhere (Deut. 33, 19; Ps. 68 , 34; Job 20, 
17 5) we find apparently a direct dependence on the following construct 
state.'' 

6 ) the number “IHN one for 3 nK is used in close connec¬ 
tion and also with the small distinctive accents Gen. 48, 
22; 2 Sam. 17, 22; Isa. 27, 12; Zech. 11 , 7. 

From the nature of the passages in question, it can readily be seen 
that no construct state is referred to, but merely a rhythmical shortening 


Here apparently belong (contrary to the accent) Gen. 22, 14 and undoubt^ 
edly (against the completely contorted verse division) 2 Chr. 30, 18 (connect 
'n every one who has turned his heart to it). 

> So Isa. 28,16 o corner-stone of value (mpi substantive not adjective,) a 
sure foundation, i. e. a precious corner-stone of a firm foundation. In 2 s-m. 
20,19 the text is entirely corrupt j in Ps. 119,128 read 
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of the usual form (lengthened by the tone). The apparent construct 
state 'W< 'FW, etc. in the compound numbers 11-19, § 97, 2, are 
analogous to this. 


§ 131 . 

APPOSITION. 

1. Apposition strictly so-called is the placing together 
of two substantives in the same case, so that one of them 
(usually the second) serves to limit or qualify the other. In 
Hebrew (as in the other Semitic dialects^) apposition is in no 
wise limited to those cases where it is used in modern and 
classic languages. It is rather used where one should natur¬ 
ally expect either one substantive subordinated to the other 
or some circumstantial method of annexing the epexegesis. 

2. The principal uses of the noun in apposition in 
Hebrew are: 

a) when genus and species are placed together, e. g. 

a woman (who is) a widow 1 K. 7,14 ; n^>in2 
a damsel (who is) « virgin Deut. 22, 28 ; 1 K. 1, 2 ; cf. 
Gen. 13, 8 ; 21, 20 (where ni^'p is doubtless an explan¬ 
atory gloss); Ex. 22, 30 ; IK. 6, 29 (but ^20 should be 
the reading for ^30); Isa. 3, 24; 1 Sam. 2, 13 may be 
included here. 

d) when it denotes person or thing and property, e. g. Job 20, 
29 (27, 13) C^N“p5?n ni this is the lot of man (who is) 
wicked; cf. Prov. 6,12; Prov. 20, 21 npN words (that 

are) true ; cf. Mic. 1,11; Zech. 1,13 (= consoling words)-, 
Ps. 45, 5 (?); 68, 17 (cf. vs. 16). In a broader sense 
belong here also cases like Ps. 60, 5 I’’ wine which 


• For certain uses of the appositive relation peculiar to the Semitic lan¬ 
guages cf. the masterly discussion of Fleischer “ iiber einige Arten der Nominal- 
apposition im Arab.” (Berichte uher dieVerhandl. der Kgl. sachs. Ges. der 
"Wiss. zu Leipzig 1856, p. 1 sq.; 1862, p. 10 sq.). 
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is intoxicating, causes intoxication1 K. 22, 27 (Isa. 30, 
20 ) water which is affliction, water drunk in 

tribulation (in exile). Still bolder is 1 K. 5, 3 'V.! 
cattle brought from the meadows and 6, 7 (unhewn stone 
from the quarry ; perhaps corrupted from JJ0ap). A per¬ 
son and his condition are in apposition in Ezek. 18, 6. 
c) When it denotes thing (form) and material^ or space or 
measure and contents, e. g. 1. Chi’. 15, 19 
with cymbals which are brass; Ezek. 22,18 j cf. Ex. 26, 25; 
1 Chr. 28,15, 18; Ex. 28,17 (four rows of stones; in 39,10 
we find ]5X ’"I’ltS); cf. 2 Chr. 4, 13; Lev. 6, 3 (but vid. 
§ 128,1, Rem. b); 2 K. 7,1 n^b HNO a seah of fine fiour; 
cf. vs. 16, 18: Gen. 18, 6 ; Ruth 2, 17; 2 K. 5, 23 
r|p5 two talents of silver cf. 5,17. A period of time and 
its contents are in apposition in C’D’ iyin a month of 
days i. e. .a month of time = a month long Gen. 29, 14; 
Num. 11, 20, 21; cf. Deut. 21, 13 ; 2 K. 16, 13 and 
Cp’ C’nJiy two years' time Gen. 41, 1; 2 Sam. 13, 23; 
14, 28; 24, 13 ; Jer. 28, 3, 11; Dan. 10, 2 sq. 

Finally here Tjelong also the cases where the related 
object follows in apposition to a number (considered as a 
substantive), e. g. cpn trias- sc. filii, § 97, 1; 

134, IS. 

d) When it denotes thing and measure or compass, number, 
etc., e. g. Num. 9, 20 10pp C’p’ days (few in) number, i. e. 


•Unless this should be rendered; for wine thou gavest us intoxication to 
drink ; cf. Ps. 80, 6 rnd the analogous cases for apposition in the form of a 
second accusative § 117, 5, c, Rem. Furthermore in reference to npiil spiced 
wine Gant. 8, 2 and I’l? colt of a wild ass Job 11, 12 (in which passages 
and must certainly he construct states) the question arises whether or not 
the Massora wished to consider p Ps. 60,5 as construct state (for which elsewhere 
we find 

• Cf. the above-mentioned examples § 127, 4, a, last part. 

’According to Kimchi the abnormal forms '125 (for '155 as immediately 
before) would be a sign of the construct state; it is possible that the Massora by 
means of this punctuation wishes to recommend the reading 'I 55 (as an actual 
construct state). 
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only a few days; double money, i. e. the same 

amount once more repeated ; Gen. 43, 12 C’?")? D’p water 
whose measure is the knee, i. e. which reaches to the knees 
Ezek. 47, 4 (with CPPO ’p water of the hips in the same 
verse). Here belong also the cases where a number 
(originally conceived of as a substantive vid. § 134, 1) 
or an adverb in apposition follows a noun; e. g. Neh. 
2, 12 toyp men, a few = few men; 1 K. 5, 9 

n3“in njlsn a much-doing wisdom — much wisdom ; cf. 2 
Sam. 8 , 8 al. 

e) When it denotes thing and name, e. g. cnn2 on 

their mount, Seir (perhaps only a supplementary gloss) 
Gen. 14, 6 ; ]yj3 the land of Canaan Num. 34, 2; 
cf. Ezra 9, 1 ; i Chr. 5, 9 (vid. below, Rem. 1). For ex¬ 
amples of nouns in construct state before a following 
apposition, vid. above, § 130, 5. 

Rem. 1. The noun serving as a qualifier of the other is the preced¬ 
ing one, in certain connections only, as in hoS® 'sn the 

king, David, the king, Solomon (rarely as in 2 Sam. is, 39 T’l). 

2. If a nota accus. (HN. ’ns) or a preposition precedes the first 
substantive, it may be repealed before the apposition, e. g. Gen. 4, 2; 
22, 2 ; 24, 4; 47, 29 (and so generally when the qualification precedes 
the proper noun). Regularly, however, this repetition is omitted. The 
apposition even after a substantive with a suffix is determined in the 
usual manner, e. g. 2 Chr. 12, 13 Tj;n D'S»n'3 in Jerusalem, the city 
which, etc.* 

3. Occasionally a second adjective is used in apposition with a 
first to modify somewhat its meaning, e. g. Lev. 13, 39 nins O'nna 

dull-white spots; cf. vs. 19 a white-red (bright red) spot. 

4. The so-called pennuiatire is to be regarded as a deviation from 
apposition. It does not, like real apposition, indicate a supplement (vid. 
above. No. 1), but rather an explanation of the foregoing substantive (or 
pronoun, vid. below) to exclude some possible ambiguity. Here belong 


• In 1 K. 11, 8 as in 2 K. 10, 6; 19, 2 we find Participles after 
after a determ, accus. without the article; they are, however, not appositions, but 
are to be explained by § 118, 6, 6. 
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passages like Gen. 9, 4 viUh his soul, i. e. his blood; 2 K. 3, 4 100,000 
rams with wool, i. e. the wool thereof; Jer. 25, 15 (this goblet of wine, 
of anger); Isa. 42, 25 (he poured out upon him the fury, sc. his anger),* 
but especially the examples where such a permutative is used with a 
foregoing pronoun; so note the following: — 

o) with a separate pronoun, e. g. Ex. 7,11, cf. in regard to the vocative 
§ 126. 2, e, Rem. 

6) with an accusative sufSx, e. g. Ex. 2, 6 she saw him, the boy; Ex. 
35, 5; 1 K. 19, 21 (where seems to be a later gloss); Jer. 9, 14; 

Prov. 13, 24 (cf. however. Delitzsch on this passage); Eccl. 2, 21 (with 
Delitzsch, a double accusative).* 

c) witli a nominal suffix, e. g. Ex. 10, 3 tii'Kn ixhn as he entered, the 
man; cf. Prov. 13, 4 (?). Ezra 3, 12; also after preposition with suffix, 
e. g. Eccl. 4,10 iS’K woe to him, the one! with repetition of the 

preposition Josh. 1, 2 'inS onS .to them, the sons of Israel; 

2 Chr. 26,14,’ cf. finally Cant. 3, 7 where the suffix precede? * the 
periphrasis of the genitive by 'W (as in Ezra 9, 1 by *?). 

Of another nature are the examples where the permutative with its 
own suffix corrects somewhat the preceding suffix, e. g Isa. 29, 23 when 
he sees his children, etc.; cf. Ps. 83, 12; perhaps also Job 29, 3! 

5. As apposition in a broader sense we designate cases where the 
qualification of a noun could be regarded as originally in accus. ad- 
verbialis (for the latter, cf. The Verb, and for the relative right to speak 
of an accusative § 118,1 and 5). Naturally, owing to the lack of case 
endings, it often happens that only by analogy (especially from the 
Arabic) and frequently only with great uncertainty can it be said that 
apposition is used in a wide or narrow sense. Here belong appar¬ 
ently : — 

a) cases like double money Gen. 43,15; cf. 2 Sam. 21 

20; Jer. 17,18; 1 Sam. 17, 5 (5000 shekels of brass); certainly also oases 
like Job 15, 10 (older in days than thy father) and the strengthening of 
an adjective by the original substantive ^Kn, e. g. nxp 3(0 very good 

•But Dp Gen. 6,17 (cf. 7,6) is to be considered as a later gloss on the 
earlier 3?3p. 

’ For ilEiW, 1 Sam. 21, 14 should be the reading or K‘thibh explained 

according to ( 75, Introd. Note 1. (JTI*?’ Prov. 5, 22 is scarcely correct. 

^ ’ But in Isa. 17, 6 n’iSH (with a different word-divuion),amd TinriK 

nnOBn Prov. 14, 13 should be the readings; Gen. 2,19 rTTl IfSl is a late gi^ 
on 13. 

• Some of the foregoing examples are doubted by textual (or exegetical) 
criticism; in some others, especially those of later books, the question arises 
whether or not such a prolepsis of the genitive by reason of this suffix (as in 
Ezek. 10,3) is due to the influence of the Aramaic,provided it was then custom¬ 
ary (cf. Gramm, des Bibl. Aram. § 81, e and 88). 
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Gen. 1, 31 (cf. also Eccl. 1, 16 nj'in p’^X righteous overmuch and the 
frequent ^kn nS'in lit. exceedingly great Gen. 15, 1 al., and Prov. 23, 
29 Djn D’;?S3 wounds without cause.' 

b) some examples where a substantive epexegesis is used with a 
substantive and suffix; Ezek. 16, 27 HDI on account of thy 

wandering in iniquity (but from No. 2, 6, this could also be rendered on 
account of thy wandering which is iniquity)-, 2 Sam. 22, 23 S’n MVD my 
rofuge in strength—my strong refuge (of. however, Ps. 18, 33); Hab. 3, 
8; Ps. 71, 7. If in these instances a deviation from common usage (of. 
on this point § 135, 5) is unusual, so it is also in 3l'n (nSbn Ezek. 18, 
7, i. e. according to the context his pledge for a debt; Ezek. 2, 62 D3n3 
= ffteir register of genealogy (properly their genealogy that 
could be inscribed) and the rare connection of 'n’13 with a proper noun 
(Lev. 46, 42) as mentioned in § 128, Rem. 6, and also Jer. 33, 20 with 
Di'n.® 

6. When, as in Deut. 33, 4 (n^MD) ; 33, 27 (nii'3); Judg. 7, 8 
(ITI-O ; Job 31, 11 (p,^), the absolute state seems to be used for the co»- 
struct as governing a following logical genitive, it cannot be explained 
as any particular kind of apposition or (with Hitzig) as any peculiarity 
of the northern dialects, but must be regarded as a textual corruption. 
On the contrary, the strange union of niR3X Ps. 80, 8, 15 

depends upon the fact that in Ps. 42-83 the word was almost 

invariably substituted by a later redactor for the name mn', on 'X nin’ 
cf. § 126, 2, Rem. 2. Furthermore, in Ps. 59, 6; 80, 5, 20; 84, 9 niH’ 
is again inserted in the text for 'X 


* In Ps. 69, 5 we find Din (as in 35,19; 38, 20 '^p.7 deceitfully) as an accus. 
adverb with a participle ; cf. § 118, 5, c. 

“ Otherwise iu Num. 25,12 where according to No. 2, 6, could be ex¬ 

plained as an actual apposition. On this question cf. Delitzsch Psalmen, 4th ed., 
p. 203, Note 1. 

s Without these suppositions it would be impossible to understand why 
'X ’ri^X was not written; to think that the author of these Psalms held 
nixiv to be an independent name of God (as Oesenius, Olshausen) is hardly 
possible. 
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§ 132. 

CONSTRUCTION OF SUBSTANTIVE WITH ADJECTIVE.* 

1) An adjective (as participles used as adjectives) serv¬ 
ing a substantive attributively follows it and agrees with it 
in gender and number; e. g. a large man^ ilD’ 

a handsome woman. If the substantive stands in imme¬ 
diate connection with a genitive, the attribute follows the 
latter, since the construct state with its absolute forms, 
according to § § 89 and 128, 1, are an inseparable unity, e. g. 
Esth. 8, 15 nil’ll anj na^y, a great crown of gold. For the 
union of the attribute with a determinate substantive, cf. 
§ 126, 5. 

Rem. 1. The cases where an adjective attribute (as usually ex¬ 
plained, for the sake of special emphasis) appears to stand before its 
substantive are due rather to an appositional relation; so in Isa. 10,30 
mna;? n’Jj?. Ohl the wretch, Anathoth! cf. 23,12 ; 53,11 {a just one,my 
servant; but IT and n’lJJ 28, 21 axe predicates placed first); Ps. 18, 4 
upon the Praised One do I call, Jehovah; 92,12 (apposition after a parti¬ 
ciple). Only D’an many, sometimes as a number, precedes its sub¬ 
stantive (Ps. 32,10; 89, 51; Neb. 9, 28; in Ps. 145, 7 is substantive 
regens)-, in these examples an appositional relation can hardly be 
thought of. 

2. In some usages (generally poetic) the adjective, rather than as 
attribute after the substantive, seems to govern the latter (in the con¬ 
struct state), e. g. 1 Sam. 17, 40 'jlbn smooth from (among the) 

1 For the representation of ideas of properties by means of substantives, cf. 
§§ 127, 4, a and 128, 2, h, with Rem. 2; ^ 135, 5 and § 141, 2, Rem. 1 (substantives 
for adjectives as predicates of nominal clauses) and § 152,1, h Rem. (periphrasis 
of negative ideas of properties); for the use of the fern, of adjectives (and Parti¬ 
ciples) to represent abstract ideas, § 122, 4, 6. Here is to be mentioned the (gen. 
poet.) use of certain epithets in place of substantives to which the properties be¬ 
long, e. g. the strong, i. e. God; 1'3« the strong, i. e. the ball (Jer. 8,16 al. 
the horse); quick = racer (of the horse Isa. 30, 16); UlDb alba =luna; rT'‘l’3 
(fructifera) fruit-tree las. 17, 6 (also Gen. 49, 22); d lurking wild beast 
Gen. 4, 7; cf. also ]T.1 (gravis, augustus) anCL N’tyi (elatus) = the prince. This 
method of using adjectives and participles as substantives is much more 
common in Arabic: in Greek and Latin poetry, cf. examples like vypv tAesea, 
merum for vinum, etc. 
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stones = smooth stones; Isa. 35,9; Ezek. 7, 24; Ps. 46, 6 and with a fol¬ 
lowing collective in place of the plural, e. g. Isa. 29,19 D'lX poor 
among men = poor men; Jer. 49, 20; Zech. 11, 7 (cf. Latin canum 
degeneres). But in all these cases the adjective so used is emphatic; 
being rather a superlative (vid. § 133, 3). 

.3. If two adjectives follow a feminine, sometimes the first oniy is 
inflected as feminine; e. g. 1 K. 19,11 'Ji pjrn. nn ; 1 Sam. 15, 9. 
(cf. on this passage § 75, Rem. 8); Jer 20,9. A similar economy in the 
use of feminine forms is found with verbal predicates of feminine sub¬ 
jects, cf. § 145, 7, a, Rem. 1 and 6, Reni. 2. 

If three attributes follow a substantive the first two may be 
asyndetically connected and the last annexed by Waw copulative, cf. 
Zech. 1, 8. 

4. After feminine piurals ending in D’ -y the adjective attribute — 
in accordance with the principal rule above, No. 1 — follows with the end¬ 
ing nT,(§ 87, 4), e. g. Isa. 10,14 nntg D'S’3 forsaken eggs; Gen. 32,16. 
For a strange exception see Jer. 29,17 (cf. 24, 2). 

5. In reference to number it is to be noticed that: 

а) dual substantives are foliowed by plural adjectives (or Parti¬ 
ciples), e. g. Ps. 18, 28 (Prov. 6,17) nlDT D’l’Jt. high (haughty) eyes; 
Isa. 35, 3; Job 4, 3 sq., cf. § 88,1. 

б) collective ideas are often used with the plural of an adjective or 
Participle (so-called constructio ad sensum); e. g. Dy = people 1 Sam. 13, 
15; Isa. 9, 1; exiles Jer. 28, 4; cf. also D'JiJt Btfll two souls Gen. 
46, 27.' 

c) plurals of honor or authority are regularly used with singular 
attributes,e. g. Ps. 7,10 pnv D’rlSx; Isa. 19,4; but cf. aiso D”n 
Deut. 5, 23; 1 Sam. 17, 26, 36; Jer. 10, 10; 23, 36, perhaps also Ex. 20, 
3 □’■inx 'K another God and Josh. 24,19 D’Clnp 'K (cf. above, § 124, 1, 
c). 1 Sam. 4, 8, however, is explained as the speech of the Philistines 
who had several gods). 

2. For the dependence of adjectives (in the construct 
state) upon a following genitive, cf. § 128, 3; of Participles, 
cf. § 116, 3, 4. 

’ But DD'pr) Ezek. 46, 6 cannot possibly be understood as the attribute of 
■’Pp, but a harmonizing correction may be discovered by referring to Num. 28, 
11 where two bullocks are required. • 

“ Cf. on this point, 1 Sam. 28,13 where as the second accus. is used with 

(in sense of a spirit) ; vice versa, however, in 1 Sam. 19,13, 16 where a single 
suffix refers back to □'S'jip house-god (otherwise in Gen. 31, 34), as in Ps. 46,4to 
the amplified plural D’D' sea. It is very doubtful whether or not in Ps. 78,15 
npi is to be regarded as an attribute (rather than as adverb = abundantly) 
to niDTIfi. 
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§ 133. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

1. The Hebrew has no special form for the comparative 
and the superlative.^ The comparative is expressed by the 
adjective followed by the preposition "]p (• a) from, prefixed 
to the word with which comparison is made ; e. g. 1 Sam. 
9, 2 cyn"^3p nbJ taller than all the people. The real idea 
here is tall in distinction/rom all the people; cf. Judg. 14,18 
TJI pTnaTip what is sweeter than honey and what 

is stronger than a lion f Ezek. 28, 3; Amos 6, 2. Frequently 
an Infinitive seems to be the object of comparison, e. g. Gen. 
29, 19 (better I give her to thee, than that I should give her to 
another man) ; Ps. 118, 8 sq.*^ 

Rem. 1. The same use of “]P occurs also where the attributive 
idea is represented by means of a finite verb ; e. g. 1 Sam. 10, 23 niPl 
OTn~'73a and he was taller than all the people; Nah. 3, 8; Job 7, 6. 
Elsewhere, especially after transitive verbs, (cf. for its different mean¬ 
ings, § 119, 3, d) the idea of a separation from or a marking out of a 
person or thing from others is represented through "p.’ So clearly 
in cases like 'p inS choose (prefer) something before another, e. g. 
Job 7, 15, cf. Deut. 14, 2 (also ~P jilO’ pre-eminence over .. . Eocl. 2, 
13); also in examples like Gen. 37,3 l’li"‘73n anx and 

Israel loved Joseph more than all his (other) sons; 29, 30; 1 Sam. 2, 29; 
Hos. 6, 6.* 


* There exists in Arabic a special form of the adjective for the comparative 
and the superlative, like 3QpX. Perhaps of like origin are lOX cruel, lOX 
deceptive (of a drying-up brook) and its opposite p'X (contracted from ’aithan) 
constant, perennial. However, these forms are also used without any perceptible 
emphasis, and might, at most, pass for isolated remainders of an earlier com¬ 
parative and superlative formation; in the same manner the Latin comparative 
disappears in the Italian, and still more in French, and its place is supplied by 
circumlocution (withpiu,plus). 

* In Judg. 11,25 the adjective is compared by repetition art thou so much 
better than Balak? (possibly also art thou really better ...?). 

» Cf. on this point the Latin ablative with the comparative, also the etymol¬ 
ogy of words like eximius, egregius, and in Homer fuiAurra Iliad IV. 96, 

CK TTUaiutV XVIII. 431. 

‘ But by the use of '^0 pIX no comparison, but rather a relation of one 
person to another, is expressed; soGen. 38, 26 'jgn npIX she is equal to me 
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2. The use of ''jD after adjectives or intransitive verbs containing 

an attributive idea depends upon another conception, when it is desired 
thereby to express an insufficiency or overfullness of the attribute in 
question to attain a certain object, e. g. Isa. 7,13 D3n is it too 

little for you .. .? Job 15,11; after an intransitive verb Gen. 32, 11J am 
too unworthy of all thy mercies (am not worthy of all) etc.; cf. also the 
uses of "p be too hard for one Ex. 18, 18; Ps. 38,5; "p 131 he too 
strong for one Ps. 65,4; "p DVjl too powerful for one Gen. 26,16; 'p Dll 
too high for one Ps. 61, 3; 'p iX too narrow Isa. 49, 19; "p ISjl too 
short Isa. 50, 2. 

Especially frequent is the use of “p wonderful (in¬ 

comprehensible) for one Gen. 18, 14; Deut. 17, 8; 30,11; Jer. 37,17; 
Prov. 30,18. Here particularly belong numerous cases where “p with 
an Infinitive follows the attributive idea, e. g. 1 K. 8,64 the brazen altar 
was *7'3il!3 jbp too small to receive (to be able to receive), cf. Gen 4,13; 
36,7 (too large for them to dwell together ); after verbs, e. g. Isa. 28, 20; 
Psa. 40, 6.' 

In all these cases ~p expresses the removal of a thing from a 
person or the separation of a person from an object or goal; cf. the usage 
'n bb onp nothing will be unattainable to them (lit. nothing 

will be separated from them, etc.) Gen. 11, 6; Job 42, 3. 

3. The adjective upon which "p logically depends, must some¬ 
times by virtue of a pregnant use of “p (vid. analogous examples, 
§ 119, 4) be supplied from the connection, e. g. Isa. 10, 10 DH'Vpai 
D^bifflTp their idols are more numerous than (those of) Jerusalem, etc.“; 
Mic. 7, 4 (worse than a thorn-hedge) ; Job 11,17 (brighter than midday ); 
Eccl. 4,17 (better than, etc.). 

2. The correlative comparatives such as greater — lem 
(older — younger') are expressed by the simple adjective with 
the article (the great = the greater, etc.), Gen. 1,16; 19, 31, 
34.; 27, 15 ; 29, 16, 18, 26. 

3. The definite form of the adjective is used to express the 
superlative (v. above No. 2) by means either of the article, or 
of a following partitive genitive (or a suffix) ; the determina¬ 
tion, in such a case, designates one or more individuals prefer- 

in her right; cf. Job. 4,17 32, 2. In Prov. 17,12 the use is rather (experiencs 
this and that) than .by means of expressed before the second clause. 

* Cf. 2 K. 4, 3 where the idea do someth ing too little is expressed by the HIph. 

B’^pn = do not do too little, so. in asJi:ing(empty vessels). 

* Cf. on the comparatio decurtata the still bolder pregnant usage in Ps. 4, 8 
(nUP = greater joy than in the time, etc). 
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ably as the possessors of the quality expressede. g. 1 Sam. 
9, 21 = the smallest '); 16, 11 (]!pj?n the small = the 

youngest of eight sons) ; 17, 14 David was l£2j?n the youngest 
and the three great, i. e. the oldest ones, etc.; Gen. 42, IB; 
44, 2; Cant. 1, 8. So too when the adjective serves also as an 
attribute, Gen. 9, 24 ]^j?n TJ5 his youngest son; cf. Josh. 14, 
15; with a following genitive 2 Chr. 21, 17 VJII ]bjj the 
youngest of his sons; Prov. 30, 24 (the smallest on earth ); 
with suffix Mic. 7, 4 C2Tt3 their good ones, i. e. the best of 
them; Jon. 3, 5 C3Cp""l]^1 the greatest among them 

even unto the least of them; cf. the opposite Jer. 6, 13 ; 31, 34. 

Rem. 1. In all the foregoing examples only the most common 
relative adjectives {great, small, good) have been treated, also such uses 
as can easily be regarded as a periphrasis of the superlative. Occasional¬ 
ly, however, an adjective, by virtue of its connection with a partitive 
genitive, contains a superlative idea ■, this is seen from the context, e. g. 
Dent. 33, 19 (the hidden treasures of the sand) ; Jndg. 5, 29 (the wisest of 
the ladies) ; Isa. 19, II; 23, 8 sq.; 29, 19; Ezek. 28, 7; Ps. 45, 1-3; Job 
30, 6 (= in the gloomiest valleys) ; 41, 22, apparently also Ps. 35, 16; cf. 
for this dependence of the adjective § 132,1, Rem. 2. The connection 
of the substantive with an adjective used as a substantive as men¬ 
tioned in § 128, 2, Rem. 3 serves sometimes as a periphrasis for the 
superlative, e. g. Isa. 22, 24 ’!?? all the smallest vessels; Cant. 

7,10 3i£3n V’3 like the best wine (where 'BH "’3 could also have been 
originally intended). 

2. To the periphrasis of the superlative belongs also the connecting 
of a noun with the plural of the same word (which of course is to be 
understood as a partitive genitive, cf. our book of books), e. g. Ex. 26, 
33 D'^pn Einp the holiest of all; D'3'^n I’Ei (Cant. 1, 1) the choicest 
song; cf. Gen. 9; 25 (serms servorum, the meanest servant) ; Hum. 3, 32; 
Deut. 10. 17= (Ps. 136, 3); 1 K. 8, 27 ; Isa. 34, 10 (cf. Gal. 1, 5; Rev. 
22, 6); Ezek. 16, 7; 26, 7 (king of kings of Nebuchadrezzar; cf. 1 Tim. 
6, 16; Rev. 17, 14; 19, 16 and another kind of periphrasis Ps. 95, 3); 
Eccl. 1, 12. In Jer. 6, 28 two Participles are connected; and in Hos. 
10, 16 two substantives in the singular. 

3. Comparison of adjectives by repetition belongs rather to the 
province of rhetoric than of syntax, e. g. Eccl. 7, 24 pbj? pb;^ extremely 

* Cf. the above simply = the highest. 

• God of gods and lord of lords, as the highest god of the Babylonians is de¬ 
signated as bel, beli (Tiele, Compend. der Rel. Gesch. p. 87). 
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deep; 1 Sam. 2, 3; Pro7. 20, 14; the adjective is repeated three times 
in Isa. 6,3. Cf. the repetition of the adverb for the same reason in Gen. 
7,19; Ntun. 14, 7 {^s<? nt«n exceedingly, also 'D '33 Ex. 1, 7 al.); Ezek. 
42, 15. But Deut. 28, 43 expresses a continual progression (= ever 
higher .... ever deeper) ; cf. Ex. 23, 31 '3 opD little hy little (peu k 
peu).* 

Even the repetition of substantives serves as a periphrasis of the 
superlative in cases like n 337 (Ex. 3, 15) = to the most remote 
generations; cf. 17,16; Jer. 6,14; 8, 11 (deepest peace!)-, Ezek. 21, 32 
(nyt repeated three times) 35, 7; Nah. 1, 2. Sometimes the totality 
of an action or state is indicated by the union of two allied nouns with a 
like pronunciation, cf. Ezek. 6, 14 (33, 28 sq.; 35,3); 32, 15; Nah. 2, 11; 
Zeph.1,15 (Job 30, 3; 38. 27). 


§ 134 . 

SYNTAX OF THE NUMERALS. 

1. The numerals from 2 to 10, as originally abstract sub¬ 
stantives, may be connected with their substantives in three 
different ways. They may stand either: — 

a) in the construct state before the substantive (the object 
numbered being accordingly in the genitive), e. g. 

CO’ triad of days = three days ; C’lyJNn 'JC/ the two men; 
or 

J) in the absolute state before it (the object numbered being 
then considered as in apposition § 131, 2, c), e. g. 

CjO triad sons = three sons ; CiyJN CJty two men; or 
o') in the absolute state after it, as in apposition with the 
object numbered, e. g. 1 Chr. 25,5; 2 Chr. 29, 

21. This position is especially common in the later books. 


> Belated adverbs are thus connected in Num. 6, 9; Isa. 29, 5; 30,13; unre¬ 
lated in Isa. 5, 26; Joel 4, 4; in Nnm. 12, 2 the particles pi are connected for 
the same reason (as if single and alone). 

> Of another nature is the exclamatory use of the same word three times 
in Jer. 7, 4 and 22, 29, and twice in Jer. 4,19; Lam. 1,16(7). 
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because the substantive conception of the numeral yielded 
more and more to the adjective.* 

Rem. In Lev. 24, 22 “in^ follows the construct state t33©p as a 
genitive ; but, as in Num. 15, 16, £33Bip could equally well be the 
reading. In Gen. 42,19 nriN stands in apposition to a substantive with 
a sufiBx (= one of your brotJiers; but in vs. 33 it reads: tke one of you 
brothers). Equally often we find nj^-riKD (Gen. 7, 17) and 'W 0X0 
(25, 7, 17) hundred years. For the union of abstract numerals with 
sufBxes, like their duality = they two Gen. 2, 26 al. (also in 

strengthening separate pronouns like OnjX iyjw 1 Sam. 20, 42) cf. § 97, 
3, Rem. 2. 

2. The numerals from 2 to 10 are joined, with very few 
exceptions (e. g. 2 K. 22, 1 ; Ezek. 45, 1; cf. 2 K. 8, 17 and 
25, 17 K®th.) with the plural.^ The numerals from 11 to 19 
take generally the plural; certain nouns numbered, however, 
are usually in the singular (vid. details in Rem. 1). The 
tens (from 20 to 90), when they precede the substantive, are 
generally joined with the singular (in the accusative, cf. § 131, 
2, Rem. 6) and when they follow it, in apposition, they take 
the plural; e. g. Judg. 11, 33 "iiy twenty cities, but 

nitSN twenty cubits 2 Chr. 3, 3 sq. The' plural may be 
used in the first case (Gen. 18, 24; Ex. 21, 32; 36, 24 sq.), 
but the singular never occurs in the second and rarer case. 
The substantive numbered may after nND and be either 
singular or plural (vid. Rem. 2). 

Rem. 1. After the numerals from 11 to 19 we regularly find in the 
sing, the words D1’ day, year, man, Btfli soul (person), 133^ 
tribe, n3kp pillar, column (Ex. 24, 4) and 1^3 collective cattle (cf. the 
German: hundert Mann, seehzig Pfund), e. g. Deut. 1, 2 Di’ 

(but cf. exceptions like Deut. 1, 23; Jo.sh, 4, 2 al.). Other substantives 
stand in the plural with tliese nunierals; the latter may in this case 
follow the substantives (especially in later passages Num. 7, 87 sq.; 1 Chr. 
4,27; 25,6). 


' In Ex. 08,10 the Massora allows the numeral as a genitive to follow the 
construct state of the object numbered; nevertheless nCBtil r\iD;p*r\X1 could be 
used in its place (cf. for the absence of the article before "ID § 126, Rem. 1, o. 

’ For examples like Gen. 46,27 (D)J^ 1&31 two souls) cf. { 132,1,Rem. 6, h 
(union of collectives with the plural of the adjective). 
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2. After nxa (nKIp. O^nSD) and (D'sJjR, 'S'pK, O'S)^) we 
regularly find in the singular the substantives riDR (except 

Ezek. 40, 27), DT, nov. usually also nitf, 133. 13, b]?® (except 
Josh. 7,21; 2 Sam. 14, 26 al.); cf. also Gen. 33,10; Esth. 1, 1; Judg. 
21,12; Deut. 7, 9; 1 K. 5, 12; 2 Chr. 9, 1.5. Examples for the plural 
after ilKO are Gen. 26, 12 ; 1 Sam. 18, 25; 2 Sam. 16, 1; 1 K. 18, 4; 
after nS3 Ex. 38, 27; after ni>!3 Judg. 15, 4; 2 Sam. 8,4; 1 K. 10,17 ; 
Ezek. 42,17; after D’J1K3 1 Sam. 25,18; IK. 7, 20; after 'jJiR 1 Sam. 
25,2; 1 K. 3, 4; 5,6; 2 k. 3, 4; Ps. 90,4; after D’3^R 1 Sam. 17, 5; 
Job 42, 12; after ’3^X Mic. 6, 7; after D’3^K Isa. 36, k In Dan. 12, 
11 the plural precedes the numeral 1200. 

3. With, the numerals compounded of tens and.units, like 
21, 62, the object numbered either follows the number in the 
singular (accusative), e. g. Gen. 5, 20 njll?’ C’011' 62 

years (ni^ according to No. 2 is in the sing., since it refers to 
the immediately preceding ten; also in rUlf/ nibiy’l 
Deut. 2, 14) or precedes it in the plural (especially in later 
books, Dan. 9, 26 al.); or is (a few times) repeated so that 
(according to No. 1) it is plural with the units, but singular 
with the tens (vid. No. 2) and hundreds, e. g. Gen. 12, 4 
niir? C’jiy' lypn 75 years; 23,1 nJlT Cn^yi mu; “NO 

OPli; y?u;) 127 years, cf. Gen. 5,6 sq. 

Rem. 1. Apropos the position of the numerals, it is to be noted 
that the thousands regularly precede the hundreds, etc., and the hun¬ 
dreds the smaller numbers, while the units, on the contrary (according 
to § 97, 3, Note 2, especially in later texts) regularly precede the tens. 
The smaller numerals frequently follow the hundreds asyndetically 
(without )). 

On the syntax of the cardinal numbers: 

2. The determination of the cardinals by the article is efiected 
whenever they (excluding their connection with a numbered object, cf. 
Josh. 4, 4) refer back to an immediately preceding enumeration, e. g. 
Gen. 14, 9 four kings (fought) with the five (mentioned in vs. 2), cf. 1 
Chr. 11, 20 sq. for the definite tens, Gen. 18, 29,31 sq. A demonstrative 
with the article may be readily used with such a definite numeral, e. g. 
Deut. 19, 9 (but cf. Gen. 9, 19; 22,2S, where numeral and demonstrative 
appear as if they were in themselves definite). With the numerals 
11-19 the article may precede either the unit (1 Chr. 25,19; 27,15) or 
(Josh. 4, 4); in Num. 3, 46 it precedes both members of tue 
compound numeral (73). In (appositional) connection with any definite 
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substantivi s we find the cardinal number without the article not only 
when preceding the substantive as in Josh. 15, 14 "I? 

where seems to be in itself definite, cf. on this point Gen. 18, 

28; 1 Sam. 17, 14 and the cases noted above § 126, 5, Sem. 1, a, Gen. 
21, 29 etc.) but also when following it, e. g. 1 K. 7, 27, 43 sq. and 

np">'; the omission of the article, as in the instances mentioned in 
§ 120, Rem. 1, 6, could be due to a dislike of a hiatus. In Num. 28, 4; 

1 Sam. 17, 3 sq.; Jer. 24, 2; Ezek. 10, 9 for the otherwise usual 

could thus be easily explained). 

Cases like D’D’H Judg. 14, 17 (determination by means of a 

following definite genitive) may be explained by § 127. 5 (but in 1 Sam. 
9, 20 and 25, 38 the article should with Wellhausen be omitted). 

3. Certain measure, weight or time indications are usually omitted 
after the numerals, e. g Gen. 20, 16 ppr thousand (shekels) silver; 
also before 3ni 1 K. 10, 10; cf. Ps. 119, 72. Furthermore Ruth 3,15 
Ctn six (ephahs) barley; 1 Sam. 17, 17 DH* ten (sc. ac¬ 

cording to 10, 3 loaves) of bread; cf. 2 Sam. 16, 1 where before ]‘'j5 
there is to be supplied a measure or perhaps an idea, like cake ).— 
Statements of cubits in tbe Priest-codex tEx. 26, 2 al.) and in 1 K. 6 
and 7 (besides, only in Ezek. 40, 5, 21; 47, 3; Zech. 5,2; 1 Chr. 11, 23; 

2 Chr. 4, 2 sq) are usually given by the addition of (lit by the 

cubit). 

4. There are no special forms for the ordinals above 10, 
those being indicated by the corresponding cardinals (preced¬ 
ing or following the object numbered), e. g. Gen. 7,11 n3/3W3 
C"' ■'t'y on the seventeeaith day ; Dent. 1, 3 njiy CJ.’S'PNS in the 
fortieth year, cf. Gen. 14, 6; 2 K. 25, 27, and with repeated 
in compound numerals, 1 K. 6, 1; such a cardinal is 
found without 2 (in >t<-cus. temporis, § 118. 3) in Gen. 14, 4 
(but the Samaritan has ’c"rzz") ; with the article (but without 
the object numbered, vid. above, Xo. 3, Rem. 2) in 1 K. 19,19.’ 
For the position of the numeral after the noun (as genitive) 
cf. e.g. 1 K. 16,10 VZZf'. C’-j;')/ niv’? 'l~th year, and with 
a definite numeral Ex. 12, 18; Xum. 33, 38. Frequently in 
this case, however follows, e. g. Gen. 7, 11; 2 K. 13, 10, 
after a definite numeral in Lev. 25, 10.- 

• Of a different character is Ex. 19,15 fte ready D'P'HTT?”? lit. «;«>« fAree 

days= on the 3d day (iu vss. 11 and 16 we find tlie ordinal) and 1 Sam. 30,13 he 
left me Dvn to-day three (days) = to-day it is the 3d day since. 

* This whole idiom can be so explained that Lev. 85,10, for example, could 
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Rem. In enumerations of the days of the month or year, even for 
the numerals 1-10 the cardinals in place of the ordinals are very often 
used, e. g. O;!?® nj5^3 1 K. 15, 25; 'p3 2 K. 18, 1, etc.; cf. Deut. 

15, 9. The months themselves are always given as ordinals (plSS'ia, 'JB'I 
etc. to on the contrary, however, the days of the month inNil 

Gen. 8, 5 al.; 'n!; Zech. 7,1 ; 'nj: n^pn^ Ezek. 1,1 al.'; 

'nJ 2 K. 25, 8; Lev. 23, 32 (always, however, 

OA the tenth day of the month). For the omission of DY in 
these cases, see No. 3, Rem. 3 ; only in later passages is Di’ annexed, 
e. g. 2 Clir. 29, 17 'nji niftif D1’3; Ezra 3, 6. 'nb OYa. When, 
finally, statements of years even in connection with follow definite 
ordinals, e. g. 2 K. 17, 6 r\j;j3 in the ninth year (cf. Jer. 51, 

59; Ezra 7, 8), UJyJ (vid. the 2d foot-note to No. 4) is to be ex¬ 
plained by § 128, 2, d. This too makes it clear why the Massora re¬ 
quires in Jer. 28, 1 ; 32, 1 for njlfin in Qeri. 

5. Distributives are expressed either by the repetition of 

the cardinals, e. g. Gen. 7, 9,15 two by two ; 2 Sam. 

21 , 20 Efiyi 11 ?^ six by six (also with the mentioned object. 
Josh. 3, 12 'X ly-'N one man from each tribe; 

Num. 13, 2 ; 34, 18 []p inx like Neh. 11, 1 one of every tew] ; 
cf. on this point § 123, d, 2) or by an emphatic periphrasis 
^ “inx, Num. 17, 18; Deut. 1, 23; cf. Isa. 6, 2 (inx^ after a 
twice repeated six xvings) ; the simple distributive ^ as in 

after hundreds and thousands is sometimes sufficient 
(as in'cnpj^ § 123, d, 1). 

6 . The multiplicatives are expressed (like the ordinals 

above 10, vid. No. 4) either by the cardinals (n’nij/ two times 
Job 40, 5; seven times Lev. 26, 21 , 24; Prov. 24, 16; 
cf. also Pnx once 2 K. 6, 10; Job 40, 5 whence Job 33, 
14 nnX2 ‘ with C’niy?; also 1 Sam. 18, 21) or by the dual of 
the numeral (so Gen. 4, 15, vs. 24 wdth the cardinal 

77 = 77 times); Isa. 30, 26; Ps. 12, 7 ; 79, 12; D’PySI.X 2 Sam. 
12, 6f or by the periphrasis CJJ0 times (lit. step, with the 

literally mean, the year of the thereby completed 50 years=the 50th year; It 
would be more correct, however, to consider njp and in all these cases as 
not actual governing nouns, but merely as connecting forms, to be explained by 
analogy with the cases mentioned in } 128, 2, d. 

> But nnN3 Num. 10,4 means on one (trumpet). 

* D')33 in Job 11, 6 {doubling of bpj) doubtless means multiplicity rather 
than the doubled. 
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article D!^0n this time; cf. also riN'in CI?03 with 5 , as finN? 
above) nnw Cy0 once (Neh. 13, 20 CJ?© once and twice), 

DlDJI© twice, CD^S) (whence Ex. 23, 14 ; Num. 22, 28, 
32 C^J") 'ly) thrice; cf. Ezek. 41, 6 (33 times) ; 2 Sam. 24, 
3 (100 times); Deut. 1, 11 (1000 times); 1 K. 22, 16 
'0 naS’iy to so many times, i. e. so and so often. In Gen. 
43, 34 fivefold is expressed by ni’T lyan (lit. five hands) 
in Ex. 16, 5 the double is indicated by njiyp (lit. repe¬ 
tition of that, which, etc.). Of the ordinals, we find a numeri¬ 
cal adverb in IT’J'ty for the second time Gen. 22, 15; Jer. 13, 
3 (cf. Latin, tertium consul). 

Bem. Within the province of Rhetoric must be classed the com¬ 
bination of any number with the next higher — whether in the same or 
in a different clause — in so^salled proverbial numbers, to express a de¬ 
sirable and not very definite number. The context must show whether 
or not reference is had in this form to only a few (e. g. Isa. 17, 6, two, 
at moat three) or to a greater number (e. g. Mic. 5,4). Sometimes the 
combination serves merely to express an indefinite number, without any 
idea of the advance from the lower to the higher number. So we find con¬ 
nected by ! 1 and 2 in Deut. 32, 30, Jer. 3, 14, Job 33, 14, 40, 5 (asynd. 
Ps. 62, 12) ; 2 and 3 in Isa. 17, 6, Sir. 23, 16, 26, 28 (asynd. 2 K. 9, 32, 
Hos. 6, 2, Amos 4, 8) ; 3 and 4 in Jer. 36, 23, Amos 1, 3-11, Prov. 30, 
18, 21, 29, Sir. 26, 5 (asynd. Prov. 30, 15) ; 4 and 5 asynd. in Isa. 17, 6 ; 
6 and 7 in Job 5, 19, Prov. 6 , 16; 7 and 8 in Mic. 5, 4, Eccl. 11, 2; 9 and 
10 in Sir. 25, 7. 


Ill, Syntax of the Peonoihs. 

.§ 135. 

THE PERSONAL PRONOUN. 

1. The so-called pronomina separata regularly serve, ir¬ 
respective of their use as the subject of a nominal sentence 
(cf. § 142) and of the idiom mentioned in No. 2, according 
to § 32, 2, expressly to emphasize the subject in question; 
e. g. Gen. 16,5 (’?jN = I myself, also ’JN Ezek. 34, 15 ; Ps. 2, 

'But niTn yS'lN Oen. 47,24means((AeofAer)/our^tAs; cI. 2K. 11,7: 
Neh. 11,1. 
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6 but Isa. 45,12 I and no one else!) ; riHN Gen. 15,15 ; 

Judg. 15,18; IK. 21, 7 ; cny Gen. 9, 7 (after the verb in 
Judg. 15, 12 ; /em. in Gen. 31, 6 ; cf. also ’'JK iJX Z X Hos. 
5, 14 al. Occasionally the separate pronoun seems to precede 
the verb more for the sake of rhythm (i. e. in order to give a more 
resonant tone in place of the naked verbal form). So we find 
Gen. 14, 23 ; Ps. 139, 2 and especially in cases like Gen. 21, 
24 ; 47, 30 (in solemn promises). At the beginning of clauses 
’JX may be similarly explained, Gen. 24, 45 ; Hos. 5,3 ; 10,11; 
12, 11; Ps. 39, 11; 82, 6.' 

Rem. 1. Of another nature is (according to Deliizsch on Cant. 5, 5 
colloquially arisen) the pleonastic addition of the pronoun immediately 
a/ier the verb, e. g. Cant. 5, 5 and (analogous to other indications of a 
very late origin of the book) very frequently in Eccl. (1,16; 2,1, 11,15; 
3,17 sq., etc., cf. Dditzsck, Cant, and Koheletk p. 207; in Aramaic Dan. 
5, 16). 

2. Quite frequently substantive subjects are repeated by the cor¬ 
responding pronouns of the 3d person before the addition of the 
predicate, e. g. Gen. 3,12 the woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she 
(X'H) gave me, etc.; 14,24 (DH); 15,4 ; 24, 7, etc. (but Isa. 7,14 ttin after 
predicate and subject = he himself).^ 

2. Occasionally the pronoun serves strongly to emphasize 
a preceding suffix of the same person (sometimes also a suc¬ 
ceeding one), whether the latter be annexed (as accusative) 
to a verb or (as a genitive) to a noun or a preposition. Such 
an emphasis is usually rendered by greater stress of voice or 
by repetition of words (cf. the French mon livre d moi). The 
pronoun, moreover, is in such a case not to be considered 
perhaps as in an oblique case (accusative or genitive), but as 

* Also sin, N'n he himself, she herself (of persons and things), e. g. Isa. 7,14 
(Sin’J‘1N tfte iord Aimsef/); Esth.9,in0n D’lin’n the Jews themselves. In the 
sense of the same (i airos) or one and the same we find Sin in Isa. 41,4; 43,10, 
13; 46,4; 48,12 (throughout Sin ’JS), Ps. 102,28 (SIH nPS) and also Job 3,19, 

• Even on the Moabite Inscription we frequently find (as in line 21) "j JS at the 
beginning of new periods after marks of separation. 

“ Analogous to this is the continuation of a noun dependent upon a preposi¬ 
tion by means of a pronominal suffix in nnion with the same preposition (e. g. 
Gen. 2,17; 2 Sam. 6. 22; 2 E. 22,18) or of an object by means of the nota aeaus, 
flS with a suffix, e. g. 1 Sam. IS, li; 8,13. 
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the subject of an independent sentence whose predicate must 
be supplied from the context. 

Examples of this emphasis : 

o) of a verbal suflBx by OJN) Gen. 27, 34 'Jtf'DJ bless me 
now also (lit bless me, even I wish to be blessed); Zeeh. 7, 5; cf. also 
Ezek. 34,11, 20 (UK UpH); by nnK (HPIK) Prov. 22, 19. The pronoun 
precedes in Gen. 49, 8 (DiRK not; Judah, thou art, but thee, thee, etc.!) and 
Eocl. 2, 15 (UK DP).' 

b) of a pronominal suffix with a substantive by UK 2 Sam. 19, 1; 
Prov. 23, 15, perhaps also Lam. 1,16 (against the accents); by nPlK 1 K. 
21. 19 nriK-DP -lOjl-nK also thy blood! Kin 2 Sam. 17, 5; Jer. 27,’7,Mic. 
7, 3; unpK 1 Sam. 20, 42 (after UU^, otherwise without special 
emphasis); Neh. 5, 2 (?); DPtK Num. 14, 32; DH Ps. 38, 11 (without 
special emphasis); nan Ps. 9, 7. The pronoun precedes in Isa. 45, 12; 
1 Chr. 28, 2 (UK); Ezek. 33,17 (HDn). 

c) of a suffix connected with a preposition 1 Sam. 25, 24 (UK '3 
upon me, me !), 2 Chr. 35,21 (HiRK 'X.'7.r"K^ not against thee) ; 1 Sam. 19, 
23 (Kin Dp even upon him); Deut. 5, 3 (UnpK IJPK ’3 but with us); 
Hag. 1, 4 (DJIK D?S you, you!), Jer. 25, 19 (nsn-Op 03). In Mic. 5, 1 
(^ap....nnK)'and 2Chr. 28, 10 (Dpap) DIRK) the’ pronom’iprecedes. 

In accordance with the same rule we may also explain Gen. 4, 
26 Kin-DJ mh to Seth even to him (not l^l-DJ); cf. 10, 21 and Ex. 
35, 24. 

3. The oblique eases of the personal pronouns expressed by 
a preposition (or the nota accus. nw) with suffix may be used 
in a demonstrative as well as a reflexive sense f so to Mm., 
also Mmself (sibi), e. g. Judg. 3,16 Ehud made Mm a sword, 
cf. Gen. 33,17; also cn^ sibi Isa. 3,9 ; TriN with Mm and (Gen. 
22, 3) with himself’, rtSJ? with her and (1 Sam. 1, 24) with 
herself;, to Mm and (Gen. 8, 9) to himself; apparently 
pleonastic, as the so-called ethical dative (vid. § 119, 3, c, 2) 
in Job 12,11; 13, 1. Rarely (because regularly expressed 
by the reflexive conjugations Niphdl and Hithpdel,^') and then 
only when express emphasis is desired, is the accusative of the 

* In Gen. 24,27 ’DIK does not serve to emphasize the following suffix; it is 
rather to be considered analogous to the cases mentioned above in Bern. 2, Note. 

' As in Lather’s Bible, jm, Jr for sick; in the English Bible, him, her for 
himself, herself. 

' According to § 51, 2, c, Iflph. (as also Hithpa., § 54,3, c) may include the 
dative of the redexive pronoun. 
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reflexive pronoun indicated by the nota accus. nx with a suffix; 
so Tnx (himself and his dwelling) 2 Sam. 15, 25 ; nnx se ipsos 
Ex. 5, 19 ; Jer. 7, 19 (in sharp contrast to ’nxn) ; Ezek. 34, 
2, 8,10 (cf. on this point § 57 with Note 2). 

Rem. With a similar emphasis we find in Isa. 49, 26 and 

□0^ in the sense of their own flesh, their own blood. For the occasional 
demonstrative and occasional reflexive meaning of the pronominal 
sufBXes of the 3d pers. sing, and pin. cf. § 9)., 4; for other expressions of 
the idea of self, viil. § 139, 2. 

4. The possessive pronouns are, according to § 33, 2, 6, 
indicated' by the (genitive) suffixa nominum ; the latter may 
represent either a subjective genitive or (analogous to the 
genitive proper, § 128, 2, 6) an objective genitive, e. g. '‘DDH 
the wrong against me Gen. 16,5; Jer. 61, 35; cf. Gen. 9, 2; 
18, 21; 27, 13 (2 Sam. 16, 12 K®th) ; Gen. 30, 23; 39, 21 
(cf. Ex. 3, 21 al.) 50, 4 ; Ex. 20, 20 ; 21, 35 ; Judg. 13, 12 
(intoya what is to be his work ?)•, Isa. 56, 7; Nah. 3,19 ; Job 20, 
29; 23, 14; 34, 6; cf. also the pregnant use in Ps. 20, 3 

he will send thy help (help for theej = he will send 

thee help.“ 

5. When the genitive following a construct state (§ 128, 

2, h and ij, is used in the description of a material or quality, 
the pronominal suffix, which properly belongs to the whole 
idea (indicated by the governing noun and the genitive), is 
used (analogous to the position of the article, § 127), with the 
second substantive (the genitive) e. g. —in (lit. the mount 

of my holiness) = wiy holy mount Ps. 2, 6 al.; TJ? thy 

holy city Dan. 9, 24 ; TDp5 his silver idols Isa. 2, 20; 30, 

‘ Like the substantive genitives (§ 129 2t, llie possessive pronouns may also 
be paraphrased by relative sentences, e. g. Butli 2,21 f IJJS D'Hfil.n the servants 
who are to me = my servants; so especially, when tbe substantive -which should 
be connected with the genitive suffix, already has a genitive, e. g. 1 Sam. 17, 40 
But in such a case the suffix is sometimes pleonastic, e. g. Cant. 1,6 'bit' 'p"*; my 
vineyard, which (belongs) to me ; cf. 3, 7 and the analogous pleonasms 2 Sam. 22, 
2 (but vid. Ps. 18,2) and Ps. 27, 2. 

’ Cf. the similar pregnant use in Isa. 1, 26 sDOflitf riTTjKI = and I will re¬ 
store to thee judges, etc. 
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22; 31, 7;» cf. Deut. 1, 41; Isa. 9, 3 ; 28,4 ; 41,11; Ezek. 9, 
1 sq.; Ps. 41,10; 150,1; Job 18, 7 (IJTN ■'ips his mighty steps)-, 
38, 6 ; after a nomen regens used adjectively Isa. 13, 3 (Zeph. 
3, 11; I’niNJ rejoicing in his highness. According to the 
same analogy in Isa. 56, 7 (though the genitive does not de¬ 
scribe a peculiarity) = my house of prayer. 

Eem. 1. Because,of an error presumably transferred from the col¬ 
loquial to the written language masculine suffixes (especially in the plural) 
occasionally refer to feminine substantives; so pronominal sufBxes in sing. 
Judg. 11, 34;“ in the plu. Gen. 31, 9; 32, 16; 41, 23; Ex. 1,21; 2, 17; 
Num. 36, 6 ; Judg. 19, 24 ; 21, 22; 1 Sam. 6, 10 (Dn'.32); Isa. 3, 16, Amos 
4, 1 sq. (finally fem. suffix); Job 1, 14; 39, 3 (on’S^D parallel with 
ID’!*?'.): Cant. 4, 2; 6, 6; Ruth 1, 8 sq. (mixed with fem. suffixes); 
verbal suffixes in sing.. Ex. 22, 25; in pi., Judg. 16, 3; Prov. 6, 21; Job 
1, 16. (But Gen. 26, 15,18; 33, 13; Ex. 2, 17; 1 Sam. 6, 10 are to be 
explained according to § 60, Rem. 6). For nsn as fem. vid. § 32, Rem. 
7; for the masc. as genus potius vid. § 122, 2, Rem. 2. 

2. The suffix of the 3d sing./em. refers back sometimes to complete 
sentences (corresponding to the German es) ; so in the verbal suffix in 
Gen. 15,6; Isa. 30, 8; Amos 8, 10; cf. Gen. 24, 14 (713 therefore) ; 47,26; 
Ex. 10, 11 (nnK es). Elsewhere the plural of things (2 K. 3, 3; Jer. 36, 
23; Job 6, 20; 39,15 although preceded by DSnfl) or of the names of 
animals (Isa. 35, 7) is indicated by the suffix of the 3d sing./em. Vice 
versa we find in Gen. 15, 23; Num. 16, 3; 1 Sam. 2, 8 pi. suffixes re¬ 
ferring back to collective singulars.* But in Deut. 21, 10 the suffix in 
11111 acquires the collective force in ’"I’?’**; Jon. 1, 3 OnH;; refers to the 
sailors contained in sense in n’lR; in Josh. 2, 4 read DISVPII. 

3. In some instances the meaning of the pronominal suffix or 
possessive pronoun is so weakened, that all knowledge of it seems 
almost to have disappeared from the language. So in '13(1! my Lord 
from the plu. of authority D'llN (§ 124, 1, c) with the suffix of the 
1st sing, (always with Qamets, thus distinguished from 'IIK my lords; 
Gen. 19,2) is used exclusively in reference to God, but not in direct 
address (Gen. 15, 2; 18, 3; Ps. 35, 23), and finally (but vid. note below) 
without any reference to the pronoun = tAe Lord* (on 'IIN as the so- 

* But in prose, Gen. 44, 2 *)Q;ni?’31 'D’3J~nS my goblet, the silver goblet. 
“ Tlie MassCra gives six USD for which HIDD would be expected except 

Judg. 11, 34 (wliere the text is hardly reliable); Ex. 25, 15 (?); Lev. 6, 8; 7, 
18; 27, 9; Josh, 1,7; but all these cases can be otherwise explained. 

»In 2 K. 7, 10 for (LXX reads 1J?a*) read 'lEiS'. 

* Cf. the same weakening of meaning of the possessive pronoun in 'S') my 
master; since the second century A.D., also the master; so also in Syriac "ID my 
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called Q^ri perpetuum of the Massorites for mn', vid. §§ 17 and 102, 2, 
Rem.). 

A similar weakening of the suflSx idea occurs in nni (lit. in his 
connectjOTis = fte, etc., togHher with, e. g. Ex. 19, 8, then 

without reference even to the suffix of the 1st pers.(JHJX 1 K. 3, 18 
(relative to two women); Isa. 41, 1; Job 9, 32; Neh. 6, 2, 7; after the 
2d pers. Isa. 45, 20 al. Furthermore we find 0*73 lit. their totality; also 
after the 2d pers. = all together, in 1 K. 22, 28; Mic. 1, 2 (hear, ye people, 
ah of you), also before the 2d pers. in Job 17, 10. For the meaningless 
suffix in Lev. 27, 23 al., cf. § 127, 4, 6. 


§ 136. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 

The demonstrative pronoun ni (fem. DNl, pi. § 34), 
hie, haec (hoc'), hi, etc., and the personal pronoun Nin (fem. 
N’n, pi. nan, fem. njn, § 32, 2) = is, ea (id) or ille, 
etc., a, eae or illi, etc., used as a demonstrative are distin¬ 
guished from each other in that ni (like hie, ode) almost inva¬ 
riably relates to a person or thing present, whereas Nin (like 
is, ille, avTog, txehog) relates to a person or thing already men¬ 
tioned (vid. examples).' 

Rem. 1. For the preceding, cf. the instructive examples in Gen. 

32, 3; Judg. 7, 4 of whom I will tell thee: this one (nt) shall go with thee. 


lord, and as title, the lord; in the Italian madonna, Fr. madame, Notre Dame, 
monsieur, monseigneur, etc. It is very doubtful, however, whether or not the 
constant distinction between as a sacred name and as a profane appel¬ 
lative is due to an arbitrary agreement on the part of the later rabbis. G. H. 
Dalman, der Gottesname Adonaj und seine Geschichte (Berl., 1889), in a pro¬ 
found investigation, clearly shows that, with the exception of the Book of Daniel 
and the eight critically suspected passages where 'HR appears to be used by God, 
there is never any necessity of regarding the suffix ase ntirely devoid of meaning; 
since 'X is always used either in direct address or (like 'J'lR, which is neither a 
phrase nor a title) in reverential discourse about God, as the lord of the speaker, 
analogous to the Assyrian beli-ia, my lord. Against the supposition that this 
distinction between 'JIK and 'J7X was originally observed, it is especially to be 
noticed that, excepting the connection of suffixes of God, the sing. is always 
used (not the plural of authority, which would simidy beg the question for 

■ For nt. Rin used alone as if in themseives definite, cf. { 125, 3; for the de¬ 
termination of the adjectives used as demonstratives, cf. § 126, 5, 
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that one (Kin) goes with thee (so also when negative); furthermore 
nin Dl'n = this day = to^lay, the very day in which one speaks or 
writes (Gen. 26, 33 al.), but Rinn Dvn means the day or the time of 
which tlie narrator speaks (Gen. 15, 18; 26, 32) or the prophet has 
prophesied (Isa. 5, 30; 7, 18, 20 sq.), and thus continues to speak or to 
prophesy. But we find, to be sure, in certain usual combinations n^. 
n-?K where we should naturally expect Rin, nsn and vice versa; so 
almost invariably nin plu. nHxn but nisnn D'?;? (or 

Dnn '’3); in Zech. 8,' 9, 16 ''3 (Esth. 1, 9,28 nSRn'''n). " 

2. Both ni and R<n are occasionally used almost as enclitics 
somewhat as adverbs, to strengthen interrogative words (analogous to 
the Latin nam in quisnam; cf. also quis tandem), e. g. Job 38, 2 ni 'p 
who then (darkens, etc.)... ? Isa. 63, 1; Ps. 24, 8 ; 25, 12 al.; nj^riD 
what then (1 Sam.* 10, 11), how then (Gen. 27, 30) why then? (Judg. 18, 
24); before the verb usually flRl-H? Gen. 3, 13; 12, 18; Ex. 14, 
6; Judg. 15, 11: n-T-naV why then f or for what ? Gen. 18, 13; 25, 22; 
1 Sam. 17, 28 al. So also Rin " 'p Isa. 50, 9; Job 4, 7; but in the more 
pertinent question nt ”Rin "p Ps. 24, 10; Jer. 30, 21, nr only should 
be regarded as an enclitical adverb (as above), but Rin as a reference 
pronoun (and substitute for the copula). 

3. nr, at once adverbial and enclitic (vid. Bern. 2, above) is used 

а) as a local reference in cases like Gen. 27, 21 nj nORH whether 
thou art my son Esau,etc .; ni“n3n behold there 1 K. 19,6; Isa. 21, 9‘ ; 

б) as a temporal reference in nr nnii now 1 K. 17, 24 (2 K. 5, 22 even 
now), and in the frequent use of numerical ideas; e. g. Gen. 27, 36 
D'Pi’3 nr now these two times; cf. 31, 38; Job 1,12; 7, 3; 19, 3; sepa¬ 
rated from the number in Gen. 31, 41 ”nt (abbreviated form for this, 
i. e. the present period of time I have, i. e. 20 years are ended, etc.; the 
other examples are due to a similar abbreviation). 

§ 137. 

THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOITN. 

The interrogative pronoun ''O who ? refers equally to 
masculine or feminine persons (Cant. 3, 6), or to a plural, 

* It is very doubtful whether or not nr in Ps. 104, 25 (O’il nt), Isa. 23,13 
(Djrri nt), Ps. 68, O ('PD nr) may without further dLscussion be regarded accord¬ 
ing to the customary explanation as a preceding particle used for the sake of 
perspicuity (the sea there .... etc.). In Ps. 104,25 D'tl (unless in apposition 
with nt; cf. § 126, 5, Rem. 2, also Zech. 7, 5 where 'R n®R is in apposition with 
JlRt dependent upon niri) is considered as subject = tAw is the sea (which then 
becomes there is the sea). So we would explain Isa. 23,13 and Ps. 68, 9; but in 
both passages the text is scarcely reliable. 
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e. g. ''P who are ye? Josh. 9, 8; n^N"''p Gen. 33, 15; 
Num. 22, 9 (more directly Ex. 10, 8 ipj ip, i. e. who in par¬ 
ticular f '); it also refers to neuter nouns when the underlying 
idea is, nevertheless, personal, e. g. CDiyip who are the Sheche- 
mites? Judg. 9, 28; 13, 17; Gen. 33, 8; Mic. 1, 5 (more 
boldly with repetition of a ’D used personally 1 Sam. 18, 18 ; 
2 Sam. 7, 18). Furthermore, ip is used in the logical geni¬ 
tive, e. g. PN ’PTia ichose daughter art thou ? Gen. 24, 23 ; 1 
Sam. 17, 55, 56, 58; ip “ipi] whose word ? Jer. 44, 28; 1 Sam. 
12, 3; in the accusative ipTiN quemnam? 1 Sam. 28, 11; 
Isa. 6, 8; with prepositions, e. g. ipp 1 K. 20, 14 (in an ab¬ 
rupt question = through whom?}; ip^ Gen. 32, 18; ip i"inN 
1 Sam. 24, 15. The pronoun np, "np, np what ? is used as 
a nominative, as an accusative (vid. examples, § 37), as a 
genitive (Jer. 8, 9), and with a preposition, e. g. np'^y 
tvhereupon (Job 38, 6)? why? DO'nji quousque Ps. 74, 9. 

Eem. Both 'p and np are used in indirect questions (cf. for the 
merely relative justification of the distinction between direct and indi¬ 
rect questions, iTiterrosraiire Sentences, § 150), e. g. Gen. 43,22; Ex. 32,1. 
The use of 'p and np as indefl-nite pronouns depends upon their 
rendering as interrogative words {=:quisquis, quodcunque or quiequam), 
e. g. Judg. 7, 3; 1 Sam. 20,4; even 'P " lip® beware, whoever it be. . . 

2 Sam. 18, 12; also np (= anything else) Job 13,13; 2 Sam. 18, 22, 23; 
cf. Num. 23, 3 'JK'i*"np ippi and whatever he wishes to show me. A 
still greater weakening of the indefinite use of np is the compound 
--©“np = fAaf which Eccl. 1, 9; 3, 15 (like the Syriac T ND). On 
npiKO quidquam, anything (usually with the negative) or adverbially, 
any way (1 Sam. 21, 3) vid. Lexicon. 


§ 138. 

THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

1. The indeclinable “luiN (cf. § 36) is frequently used 
only as a sign of relation' in order to give to the following 


* The question whether the use of as mere nota relationU or as an actual 
relative pronoun (he thatf who) be the original one, depends upon its doubtful 
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adverbs and pronouns a relative meaning; e. g. Ciy there, 
where; n'OTV thither, whither ; U'W'Q from there, 

thence; where, whence. The oblique cases of the 

relative pronoun particularly are represented by with 
the following pronominal suffix as its complement: — 

Dative 1’^ to him —1'^ 'X to whom; Cn^- to them — 
cnb x- 'X to whom. 

Accusative Tnx- HHX him, her — Tnx N' nnx 'X quern, 
quam} With a preposition T3 in him, therein — 1'3 'X in 
which, wherein — 13!3p from him — X from whom? 

Grenitive ^lC;'X whose language Deut. 28, 49. 

The accusative quern, quam (^quod) may also be expressed 
merely by “ny’X (often preceded by the nota accus. nx 1 Sam. 
16, 3; Jer. 45, 4; Mic. 6, 1; Zech. 12, 10), e. g. Gen. 2, 2 
(means: his work, which he had made); nu;X, moreover, is 
occasionally used absolutely, where a preposition with a suffix 
would be expected as the complement: Gen. 3, 11 ( x = in 

etymology. XSldeke ZDMG, 1886, p. 738, opposes the identification of 'K (as an 
original substantive) with the Arab, ’atar, mark, Aram. ir'K place, mark, hold., 
ing that the expression mark of . cannot well have become a relative conjunc¬ 
tion ; and that the meaning place has been developed only in the Aramaic, which 
did not at all know this relative. According to others, 'it is properly a demon¬ 
strative or a compound of several pronominal roots (cf. Sperling, die nota rela~ 
Honis im Hebr. Leipz. 1876). According to F. Hommel (ZDMG, Bd. 32, p. 708 
sq.) 'tt as an original substantive should be separated from and -=-'i') as an 
original pronominal stem), but should, however, at present, serve as nota relaiio- 
nis or (as sometimes also rtf, It, vid. below, No. 3) even as relative pronoun. 

* The complement of may, of course, in this case also stand in a verbal 

suffix, e. g. Isa. 37, i 'X quern miserat. The repetition of the substantive 
in question (but in Gen. 13,16 'X is interpreted rather as a final conjunction, 
vid. final clauses § 165, 2) in place of the pronominal complement in Gen. 49, 3; 
50,13: Jer. 31, 32 (throughout by a further separation of 'X from the governing 
substantive) is rather unusual. 

ItjX is very rarely (as an independent relative pronoun, corresponding 
to the German idiom) joined immediately to a preposition as in tljx Djt with 
whom Gen. 31, 32 for 1011 'X (cf. 44, 9 sq. IDX 'X in a similar sense); I'^XS Isa. 
47,12 and 66, 4 for DtlJ 'X. Of an entirely different nature are the cases men¬ 
tioned in No. 2, when 'x after a preposition includes also a demonstrative 
pronoun. 
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reference to whom)-, 43, 27 ; 45, 6 . The demonstrative com¬ 
plement is readily added, especially in negative clauses, to 
the nominative So Nin Gen. 17, 12; K’n 7, 2; nan 1 

K. 9, 20; nsn Ex. 20, 15 (but cf. also Gen. 9, 3 ’n Nin 'K; 2 
K. 22, 13 i<'<n K) and § 141, 3, a, Rem. 1. 

Kem. 1. Like the oblique cases of the 3d pers. of personal pronouns 
(vid. above, f'? IS'N etc.) those also of the 1st and 2d persons may be 
transposed ‘ by placing in relative pronouns first, e. g. Gen. 45,4 
'nit (I am Joseph) whom ye have sold; Num. 22, 30; Isa. 

49,23; Isa. 41, 8 -yrilDI (thou) whom I have chosen; Jer. 32, 10 
(thou whose .. .); Eccl. 10, 16 sq. 

2. is generally separated by several words from the pronoun 
or adverb which serves as its complement; e. g. □£" n;n"'S where was 
Gen. 13, 3. More rarely both stand together, like 13 “'S Gen. 1, 29; 
6,17; on*! 'N Deut. 19,17; aa^-'S Gen. 2,11. 

2. Frequently n;yR (from our point of view) contains in 
it also a demonstrative preceding the relative = he (the one) 
who (as in Latin qui for is qui). The demoiistiative, as well 
as the relative, may then according to the context be con¬ 
sidered as well in the nominative as in the accusative (the 
former governed by a preposition or a noun in the genitive); 
e. g. Num. 22, 6 “ikri “liysi and (he) whom thou cursest (is 
cursed); Isa. 52, 15 "ItyR (that, accusative) which 

they have not heard; Ps. 69, 5. This is especially true when 
governed by a preposition, e. g. llTRjj (Gen. 44, 4; 2 K. 10, 
22) = ei, qui, quae or ei, quern, etc., also Us qui, quae, etc.; 

(e. g. Ruth 2, 9) ab eo qui, quern, etc., or ab Us qui, 
quos, etc.; 11^X3 lit. (e. g. Gen. 44, 1) according to that 
which, also according to the circumstances that, hence how, as 
(as conjunction at the beginning of comparative clauses, vid. 
the same); "liyXTIN (e. g. Gen. 44, 1 (eum qui or eos qui or 
also id quod. Governed by a noun we find 'x in e. g. Ezek. 
23, 28 liy'X'T? into the hand of the one whom (thou hatest). 


^ In German only the nominative of the 1. and 2. persons can be thus made 
relative: derichf der du, die ikty etc., where der = tohich and like receives 
its actual signification only from the succeeding pronoun. 
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Rem. The idea of place is occasionally attached to the demonstra¬ 
tive idea in e. g. 11^1*3 = at the (place) where Gen. 21, 17; Judg. 
17, 8; cf. Ruth 1, 16 {'X " Sx = whither, also 'X " 1 K. 18, 12), 2 Sam. 

7, 7 ('X " ^^3 = everywhere). 

3. In poetic diction we frequently find the demonstrative 
pronouns used as relatives (like the German der, etc., for 
welcher, etc., damit for tvomif) nt it ’ll (the latter quite com¬ 
mon)^; this is sometimes true also of the article (for the 
original demonstrative force of the same, cf. § 126, 1). 

Examples: 

а) nt as relative pronoun e. g. Prov. 23, 22: obey thy father nt 
who has begotten thee (cf. the German archaism: so dich gezeugt hat); Ps. 
104, 8 : at the place DhS nqp’ nt that them hast founded, vs. 26 ; 78, 54. 
Sometimes HI (as also "'^X) is used in the sense of is, qui; id, quod, 
etc.; e. g. Ex. 13, 8 ; Job 15, 17 [and what I have beheld, etc.) ; so also for 
the plural Job 19,19 (and they tohom I love, etc.). Finally the relative 
ni, like ■VfcX, may be supplied by a following pronominal suffix, e. g. Ps. 
74, 2 mount Zion 13 03?^ 71) upon which thou dwellest (cf. Luther’s da 
du auf wohnest) ; Isa. 25, 9. 

It as relative pronoun in the accusative Ex. 15, 13 r''?XJ 1t"DI?’ 
the people that thou hast freed; cf. vs. 16 and Isa. 43,21; Ps. 9, 16 
(31,6); 32,8; 142,4; 143. 8; as plural in the nominative Ps. 17,9; 
in the accusative 10, 2, in the sense of id, quod 68 , 29; in Isa. 42, 24 it 
Is supplied by a pronominal suffix. 

IT is used as a relative pronoun in the accusative Ps. 132, 12. 

б) undoubted examples of the use of the article as a relative pro¬ 
noun are: 1 Chr. 26, 28 ('iXIDEt t!t''ipnn Si all, that Samuel had 
dedicated, etc.); 2 Chr. 29, 36; Ezra 10, 14. With a plural, it is used in 
Josh. 10, 24: the warriors inx oSnn who went with him; Ezra 8,26; 
10,17; 1 Chr. 29,17; finally in the sense of id quod Jer. 5,13 (where, 
however, we should read "13^71 with the LXX); furthermore, cf. 1 Sam. 
9, 24: the shoulder n'Sj^ni and what was upon it (vid. below); 2 Chr. 1, 
4 )’3n3 = 'n 30X3 at theplcKe which he had prepared. 

In all the preceding examples except 1 Sam. 9, 24 (where the text 
seems to be corrupt, since TpSlini expresses something absolutely) un¬ 
doubted Perfects follow the article ri; here, moreover, belong almost 
all examples from the later books (Ezra and Chr ). But a number of 


' Also the closely corresponding Aramaic '3, 3 is always relative. 

“ The connection by means of Mdqqeph shows apparently the rendering the 
people there (hence IT as demonstrative in Isa. 42, 24; for the same purpose 
Athnach is used before IT); cf. Delitzsch on Isa. 43, 21. 
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examples (even in earlier texts) are very doubtful, examples where the 
Massora demands Perfects, whether on account of the accent on the 
penult (Gen. 18,21; 46, 27; Job 2,11 n!<|n; Isa. 51,10 riD^n; Ezek. 26, 
17 nSS'hn; Ruth 1, 22 and 4,3 or of the punctuation (Gen. 21,3 

nSiiri; i’k. 11, 9; Dan. 8, 1 nxVjn; Isa. 56, 3 Hl'llH). Throughout, 
the writers undoubtedly use Participles (and Perfect Participles, cf. 
§ 116,2) with the article, so Hsfn etc.; Ezek. 26, 17 nV^np for 'npn 
according to § 52, 6, Bern. 6 — in other examples ‘I'llJp. riN'ijn, niSiin 
— are intended. 


§139. 

EXPRESSION OF PRONOMINAL IDEAS BY MEANS OF 
SUBSTANTIVES. 

Analogous to the expression of material and attributive 
ideas by means of substantives, as mentioned in § 128, 2, h 
and t, is the representation of a number of pronominal ideas, 
for ■which no particular expressions exist, by means of sub¬ 
stantives. Thus; 

1. Kf’X (n^K) man, woman, expresses 

а) the idea of each, every (= each and every one) in reference to 
persons ‘ and even to animals (Gen. 15, 10), e. g. Gen. 10, 6; fern. Ex. 
3,22; as object we thus find e. g. Jer. 12, 15; for l£"R — 1&''N cf. 
§ 123, d, 1. 

In some passages IS'X in the foregoing sense seems to precede its 
governing word for the sake of emphasis (always a substantive with a 
su£Sx); hence according to the usual interpretation we should find in 
Gen. 9, 5 VON IS’X TD for ’OX vn at the hand of every man’s 
brother. Although such an interpretation is strongly favored by Gen. 
42, 25 and Num. 17, 17, such an inversion the nomen regens and 
rectum is impossible. The second substantive is rather in apposition to 
(so Gen. 9, bat the hand of every one, his brother, i. e. whoever is his 
brother; so Gen. 15, 10 and he laid each piece; lit. the one piece from 
him, etc., and Num. 17,17 every one, sc. his name) or IS’X is placed first 
as a sort of casus pendens and receives only from the following sub¬ 
stantive with suffix its more explicit application; so Gen. 41, 12; 42,25 
(according to the context = to every man into his sack); 42,35 (where 
1p^3 '3 TilS is the virtual predicate of t^’N); Ex. 28, 21.“ 

б) the idea of any one, every one, e. g. Gen. 13,16; Cant. 8, 7, in 

* Regularly 17'K in the sense of every one is used with the plural of the 
verb, e. g. Gen. 44, 11; sometimes, however, it is found as subject with the sin¬ 
gular, Gen. 44, 13. 

« On this whole question, cf. the profound discussion of Budde, die bibl. 
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connection with a negative no one *; so after "Ss Ex. 16,29, before rV 
Gen. 23, 6 et al. We sometimes find DIN man (homo) used for 1!?'R 
with a similar meaning, e. g. Lev. 1,2 (cf. nnxj as another man 

Judg. 16, 7,11) and in a neuter sense 13^ (lit. word, thing) = anything 
Gen. 18,14 or ^3'l ” *2 Lev. 5, 2; Num. 31,23. In connection with a 
negative 13^ means nothing; so after "bx Gen. 19, 8, and xl) Ecol. 
8 , 6 . 

c) In connection I’nx his brother or his companion, one 
(like one [fern.] in connection with nni'ns her sister or with Hnilft 
her companion [fem.]) is used to represent the idea alter — alter, the one 
— the other’‘(in reference to persons, animals or inanimate objects; vid. 
Lexicon) or the idea one another, e. g. Gen. 13,11: and they separated 
themselves bltO Iff’X the one from the other = from one another; Ex. 
26, 3 the five curtains (ni?'")’ fem.) shall be bound together HfinK “ 
the one to the other. 

2. 2)31 soul, person expresses the idea of sel/,* both in singular 

Prov. 19, 8^ 16, 19; 29, 24; Job 18, 4 (everywhere ‘iw31 — himself) and 
in plural (Jer. 37,9 al.). Similarly we find in Gen. 18,12 (lit. in her 

innermost) in the sense of xoithin herself* 

3. DXjJ bone (figurative for being) expresses the idea of self or this 
very one, the very same in reference to things (like i'BJ to persons), e. g. 
ntn Dl’n DXJttS on the very same day Gen. 7, 13; cf. Josh. 10, 27; Ezek. 
24, 2; D)p^n DVl’? (as clear) as the very heavens Ex. 24, 10; iSfl DSJJS 
in his very prosperity (=in the midst of his prosperity) Job 21, 23. 

4. The naked plural of time relations includes the idea several^', 
(so D'P’ several days Gen. 24, 55 ; 40, 4 (here used of a longer respite); 
Isa. 65, 20; Dan. 8 , 27 (on the other hand, cf. Gen. 27, 44; 29, 20 
D’^nR ; vid. § 96 and ^^{<); several years Dan. 11,6, 8. 

Urgesoh. p. 283 sq.; according to him Gen. 9, S is analogous to Zech. 7, 10: from 
men, from one another (from men in turn) will I, etc. 

* Cf. also Gen. 39, 11. For the expression of the idea no one by 

means of ]'5< with a following Participle vid. Negative Sentences, § 152. 

'Elsewhere we find in a similar sense nt — HI Ex. 14, 20; Isa. 6, 3 or 
~ ^ Sam. 14, 6, or the substantive it repeated, e. g. Gen. 47, 21 

(=from one end . ... to the other). 

* Fertile representation of this idea by means of pronouns (separate and 
suffixes) vid. above, § 135,1 and 3. 

* In like manner the idea self is expressed in Arabic and in Sanskrit 
{dtman) by means of soul, spirit; in Arabic also by means of eye; in the Rabbin, 
by body. O')* or DVjf. bone, in Ethiopic and Amharic by head," in Egyptian 
by mouth, hand, etc.; of. also Middle high German min lip, din lip, for I, thou. 
Furthermore Ei?.) in such a case is never (as also is not 0^31 they themselves 
Isa. 46, 2) a mete paraphrase of the personal pronoun, but always contains a 
reference to a living personality (through sensations, desires, etc.). 

® Several referring to persons is expressed in Neb. 5,2-4 by means of lltfR Iff) 
sunt gui sq. Participle. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SENTENCE, 

I. In Genbeai,. 

§140. 

NOMINAI-, VEEBAE AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

1. Every sentence of which the subject and predicate is 
each a noun or its equivalent is called a nominal sentence, 
=133^0 nin’ Jehovah is our King Isa. 33, 22; cnp ’ly'JSI 
D'’NlSni and the men from Sodom were wicked and sinful 
Gen. 13, 13; cn^ HD a mouth have they Ps. 115, 5 (vid. 
§141). 

2. Every sentence whose subject is a noun and whose 
predicate is a finite verb is called a verbal sentence, e. g. 

then Otod said Gen. 1, 3 (vid. § 142). 

Rem. According to § 44,1, the 1st and 2d pers. sing, and plu. of 
the Perfect are derived from a coalescence of the separate pronoun w'th 
the predicate idea contained in the verbal stem which was originally -e- 
garded as a noun (e. g. lit. killer or killing (art) thou). It hence 

follows that the above-mentioned forms of the finite verb may represent 
an independent nominal sentence. This is true also of the cor¬ 
responding forms of the Imperfect, except that here the subject 'is 
throughout indicated by preformatives, and (as in the Imperative), partly 
also by afformatives. The 3d pers. sing, and plu. of the Perfect was 
originaiiy a pure noun, and should therefore form a sentence only when 
used in connection with some subject. It was, however, an easy transi¬ 
tion to refer back to some already stated subject, or supply one from 
the context in the form of a pronoun of the 3d pers. {he, she, etc.) 
and thus raise the 3d pers. of the finite verb to an independent sen¬ 
tence. 

3. Every sentence of which the subject or predicate is an 
independent sentence is called a compound sentence, e. g. Ps. 
18, 31 CpP God, his way is perfect = CxruV A 
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perfect; Gen. 34, 8 Cr033 WCj CZiy my »on Sliechem 

— Ms soul longeth for your daughter (vid. § 143). 

4. This distinction between the different kinds of sen¬ 
tences— nominal and verbal — is necessary to the better 
understanding ef the Hebrew (as in general of the Semitic) 
syntax, but it does not at all refer to a merely external (formal) 
difference in signification, but rather to a more profound and 
comprehensive one. The nominal sentence always represents 
something immovable, a situation, a being; the verbal sentence 
something movable, flowing, an event or action. 

Rem. Every sentence beginning with an independent subject is to 
the Arabic grammarians a nominal sentence, and every one beginning 
with a finite verb a verbal sentence; if a finite verb follows the subject, 
there arises (since the former contains the subject in itself, hence forms 
an independent verbal sentence) the compound sentence, as well as 
when the preaiicate is an independent nominal sentence. If the earlier 
definition of kinds of sentences (vid. § 144, a, No. 1-3 of the last edition, 
1884, of this Grammar) is given up, it is incumbent upon us to indicate 
upon what the at ieast relative justification of this complicated Arabic 
view depends. This is the essential (in Hebrew also very important) 
characteristic of the verbal sentence, all depending upon whether the 
subject precedes or follows the verb; vid. § 142, 1. 


§ 141 . 

THE NOMINAL SENTENCE. 

1. The subject of a nominal sentence (vid. § 140, 1) may 
be contained: — 

a) in a substantive, e. g. jlJlD NS’' inj) and a river went (was 
going) out of Eden Gen. 2, 10. 
i) in a pronoun, e. g. Gen. 7, 4 "'ZjK I will cause it to 

rain; 14, 18 ]n'3 NIH) and he was a priest; 2, 23 (DN’l); 
03n ’’O who is wise? Hos. 14, 10. 

T T 

2. The predicate of a nominal sentence may be con¬ 
tained :.— 
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a) in a substantive, e. g. Deut. 14, 1, '31CFIN 0''J3 ye are sons 
of Jehovah, your Crod (vid. Rem. 1); Gen. 42, 13. 

h) in an adjective or participle, e. g. Gen. 2, 12 anil 
alts N''nn and the gold of that land is good; 'Z.W ji'ippi and 
Ephron dwelt there, etc.; Gen. 23, 10.* Such nominal 
sentences—joined with Waw to a verbal sentence — 
frequently serve to represent a state eo-existing with 
the main action; cf. Rem. 2. 

c) in a numeral, e. g. Gen. 42, 13 twelve are 

thy servants. 

d) in a pronoun, e. g. Gen. 10, 12 (N’ri); Ex. 9, 27 (’JN); 
Gen. 24, 6.5 (’•a) ; 1 K. 9, 13 (no).^ 

e) in an adverb or (especially with the aid of a preposition) 
any closer qualification of time, place, quality or posses¬ 
sion, etc., considered as the equivalent of*a nominal idea; 

S- and there is bdellium, Gen. 2, 12; 'x 

where is Abel 4, 9 ; 1’“pn his mercy endnieth. forever, 

Ps. 136, 1 sq.; Tn’aa ~VliV wealth is in his house, Ps. 112, 
3; ’Ijnpx to him we (belong), 100, 3 Q’ri. 

Rem. 1. The use of a substantive as predicate of a nominal sen¬ 
tence is especially frequent either when a corresponding adjective is 
wanting (as usually with ideas of material, cf. § 128, 2, h) or when an 
attributive idea is to be given a certain emphasis. For in all these 
cases a much greater stress ’ lies upon the substantive predicate, so far 
as it represents something in common with the subject, than upon the 
adjective or verbal predicate; cf. Ezek. 41, 22 njrsn the altar (was) 
wood = wooden; Cant. 1, 10; Ps. 25, 10 all the paths of Jehovah are 
mercy and truth (or,pure mercy; cf. Jer. 10,10); Ps. 10,5; 
19,’10;'23, 5; 88, 19; Prov. 3, IT'*; Job 22, 12; 23, 2; 26, 13; Ruth 


* Cf. on this point the numerous examples above, } 116, 5, a-c. 

* Why in these examples the pronouns, in spite of their impossible appear¬ 
ance as predicate, are not to be considered as subj. is clear from § 126, 2, t, Rem. 

* Tills is generally true also in cases where there are no pure nominal sen¬ 
tences, the substantive predicate being united through H'n with the subject 
(e. g. Gen. 1,2 and the earth was without form and void; cf. Ps. 35,6; Prov. 8,30; 
Job 3, 4) or where a preposition precedes the predicate substantive, as in Ps. 29, 
iths thunder of Jehovah (is) with power = jmwerful. 

* is here, as in Job 21, 9, clearly substantive after a pi. sid>ject; it is 
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3,2. Sometimes the emphasis of the predicate idea is expressed by the 
plural form of the same (according to § 124, 1, 6); e. g. Ps. 110, 3 thy 
people are entirely willing; Cant. 5,16; Dan. 9, 23. 

Occasionally the boldness of such connections is toned down by the 
repetition of the subject as goveming the predicate (e. g. Job 6, 12 
'nj ns'Dtt or is the strength of stones my strength? Prov. 3,17); 

that the language, however — especially poetic — does not avoid even 
the boldest connectives to emphasize sufficiently the unconditional re¬ 
lation of the subject and the predicate ideas is clearly seen from 
examples like Ps. 45, 9: myrrh and aloes and cassia are ail thy 
garments (i. e. they are so redolent of myrrh, etc., as to seem to consist 
thereof); Cant. 1,15; ej/es are dojies = dove’s eyes'; Ps. 109,4; Job 
8 , 9; 12, 12; in prose e. g. Ezra 10, 13 ItJ/H the time is rain- 

showers = time of rain; with bolder enallage of number Gen. 34, 30 
laop ’np 'JR1 while I (with my) men few in number. For similar bold 
sentences with H’n, cf. Gen. 11,1; 12, 2; Ex. 17, 12; Isa. S, 12; Jer. 2, 
28 and again with bolder enailage of number Job 29, 16 I was eyes to 
the blind and fed to the lame (but in prose, Num. 10,31 and thou mayest 
be to us 

2. Nominal sentences joined with Waw copulative to a verbal sen¬ 
tence (or its equivalent) always describe a state contemporaneous with 
the principal action, or (when the predicate is a transitive Participle) an 
action in continued duration (cf. § 107, 1, a, Rrm. 2, and § 116, 6, a 
and ft), e. g. Gen. 19, 1: and there came two angels to Sodom UK'' 0(^1 
while Lot sat, etc.; 18, 1, 8, 16, 22; 25, 26; Judg. 13, 9; 2 Sam. 4, 7 
(throughout with a Participle); with an adjective-predicate Gen. 18, 12; 
With a substantive-predicate 18, 27; with an adverbial-predicate 9, 23. 
Occasionally such statements of condition refer also to an existing object 
(thus \ in that, since, while, although, e. g. Gen. IS, 2; 18, 27; 20, 3; 48, 
14 (although he was the youngest) ; Judg. 16,18: how canst thou say, I 
love thee, I'N white thy heart is not with me; Ps. 28, 3 (while mis¬ 
chief is in thy mind). Finally these sentences form only a part of 
the more comprehensive category of circumstantial statements; vid. 
§156. 

3. As seen from the examples in Nos. 1 and 2, the syn¬ 
tactical relation existing between the subject and the predicate 
of a nominal sentence is regularly expressed simply by placing 
them together (without any so-called copula). 


doubtful whether, in places like Gen. 43, 27 ; 2 Sam. 20, 9; Ps. 120, 7 al. 'XD is 
not rather to be considered as an adjective. 

' Regularly in such comparisons we find 3 (then regarded as nomincUive) 
before the predicate, e. g. Isa. 63, 2 why are thy garments. nJ3 Hie those of 
a wine-press treader? (lit. kind of a treader of the wine-press); Jer. 50, 9. 
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Within what point of time an assertion falls must be 
learned from the context, e. g. 1 K. 18,21 njn’ Jehovah 

(is) the true Grod; 1 Sam. 9, 19; Isa. 31, 2 Cijn N’liTCl even 
he (is) wise; Gen. 42, 11; on the other hand Gen. 19, 1 
and (while) Lot sat; Ezek. 28, 15; Gen. 7, 4 "'.’ppo 
I am raining = I will cause it to rain. Sometimes a jussive 
or optative must be supplied as predicate, e. g. Gen. 27, 13 
upon me he thy curse (cf. § 116, 5, Rem. 2, Note). Occasion¬ 
ally an express relation between subject and predicate is 
restored (a) by the addition of a separate pronoun of the 3d 
person sing, or pi., or, (5) by the aid of the verb (Tn (especially 
for the sake of a closer qualification of the time). 

Examples of a) are: Gen. 41, 26 the seven good kine Djn D'W 
(are) seven years; Deut. 1, 17; 4, 24; Eocl. 5, 18 N'i! n’rlSN niip nf this 
— a gift of God it (is). Originally such sentences could he regarded as 
compound (vid. § 140, 3), as the predicate was represented by means of 
an independent nominal sentence. Very early, however, the separate 
pronoun was used as a connecting word in a nominal sentence, where no 
special emphasis was laid upon either subject or predicate, there being 
hence no reason to presuppose a compound sentence; the pronoun of 
the 3d pers. took the place of the copula.' In support of this position 
we quite frequently find Sin annexed to a subject of the 1st or 2d pers, 
e. g. Deut. 32, 39: see now Nin 'JN 'JN '2 that /, even I, am he (cf. the 
French : c’est moi, c’est vous)f also after the double 'pjtj Isa. 43, 25 ; 51, 
12; 1 Chr. 21, 17 (Kin*'IX with a following relative clause) ; Xin nON 
2 Sam. 7, 28 ; Isa. 37, 16 ; Ps. 44, 5 ; Neh. 9, 6,7 ; in a question -Jer. 
14, 22.’ 

of 6) we must of course exclude all examples where n'H in the 
sense of becoming or being, existing has a full verbal force, provided that 
the sentence be not nominal but verbal; this is especially so when the 
predicate precedes the subject. But examples like Gen. 1, 2: and the 

' Cf. Albrecht in Stade's Zeitschr. 1888, p. 250 sq., who includes here passages 
like Nuin. 3,27; Dent. 24,12, and considers NIH in examples like Gen. 7, 2; 17, 
12 not as complement of IB'S (vid. § 138, 1) but merely as copula. This suppo¬ 
sition is strengthened by the examples where the pronoun immediately follows 
Lev. 11, 26; Deut. 20, 20; 1 Sam. 10, 19; 2 K. 25,19; Eccl. 7, 26. 

’ For the use of Kin after a pronoun in the sense (derived from the context) 
of o aui« vid. § 135, 1, Note 1. Cases like Jer. 49, 12 where XIH in a verbal 
sentence strengthens nriX are not to be considered here. 

’ For a similar use of the separate pronoun of the 3d person in Aramaic 
(Dan. 2, 38; Ezra 5, 11 al.) vid. Gramm, des Bibl. — Aram., § 87, 3. 
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earth was (nn’H) a desert and waste can scarcely be a real verbal sen¬ 
tence ; nn'H actually serves here to refer to the past the statement that 
would appear as a description of a conditional in the form of a pure 
nominal sentence; cf. 3, 1; 42, 11 (clearly as complement of the negative 
Rb, which otherwise could not be used). Here particularly belong the 
numerous cases where appears as the connecting word between the 
subject and the participial predicate; Gen. 37, 2; Judg. 1, 7; Job 1, 14 
(a pure nominal sentence immediately following); with the Imperfect of 
n^n to indicate a future occurrence Num. 14, 33 al.; cf. § 116, 6, Rem. 2. 
Actually — chiefly in the latter case — iT^n is not entirely without a 
verbal force; it greatly resembles, however, a real copula. This use is 
more frequent* in the later than in the earlier books. 

Rem. For the use of the original substantives 17' there is and its 
negative there is not (cf. the remarks on the verbal use of these = esf 
and non est § 100, 5, and Negative Sentences § 152) astheconnectinglink 
between the pronominal subject and the participial predicate (especial¬ 
ly in questions and conditional sentences, Gen. 24, 42, 49; 43, 4 al.) 
vid. § 116, 6, Rem. 1, and the different kinds of sentences in §§ 160 
and 159. 

4. The natural position of words in a nominal sentence 
describing a state is, first the subject and then the predicate; 
special emphasis is laid on the former as the object of de¬ 
scription. Frequently, however (not only in poetry, where 
of course greater latitude is allowed), we find this form 
inverted: predicate — subject. This must be the position 
when emphasis is laid upon ^ the predicate, or when it is used 
in a question; so with substantive predicates, e. g. Gen. 3,19 
nPN ID}? dust thou art; 4, 9; 12,13 (my sister, not my wife) ; 
20, 2,12; 29,14 ; Job 5, 24; 6,12; with adjective-predicate, 
e. g. Isa. 6, 3; 28, 21; Jer. 10, 6 ; with participial-predicate, 
Gen. 30, 1; 32, 12; with interrogative pronoun as predicate, 
e. g. Gen. 24, 65^; with adverbial interrogative word as 
predicate, e. g. Gen. 4, 9. 


* According to Albrecht in Stade's Zeitschr. 1888, p. 252, especially in Dent, 
and in tlie Prie.st-codex. 

* For the same reason local (Gen. 4, 7) or other adverbial references could 
begin the sentence. 

* Exceptions, according to Albrecht (vid. Reni. above), are found only in 
Ex. 16, 7, 8. 
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Bern. For the above, cf. the thorough investigations of C. Albrecht, 
die Wortstellung im hebr. Nominalsatze (Stade’s Zeitschr. 1888, p. 219 
sq. and 219 sq.; with a complete list of exceptions to the following 
order of words: subject—predicate, p. 254 sq.). For the above-men¬ 
tioned reasons, the predicate must precede (in this case the adjective 
predicate has a special emphasis) when used in the sense of a compara¬ 
tive, e. g. Gen. 4,13; the predicate expression formed by the aid of a 
preposition very frequently precedes when serving as a periphrasis of 
the idea have, possess, e. g. Gen. 18, 14 ; 29, 16 al.; cf. also 26, 20; 31, 
16, 43. The predicate may precede: 

а) when the subject is a pronoun lor “ the person generally known 
does not excite so much interest as that which he says ”; 

б) “ when not to call particular attention to a subject derived from 
several words," e. g. 2 K. 20,19; 

c) in questions (with substantive or adjective predicates, or those 
compounded with a preposition), e. g. 1 Sam. 16, 4; finally, 

d) adverbial predicates or those compounded with a preposition in 
relative clauses, usually in close connection (by Maqqeph) with e. g. 
Gen. 2, 11 (D»-1f K); 1, 29 sq. (i:-'K). 


§ 

THE VERBAL SENTENCE. 

1. According to § 140, 4, Rem., there is a rather import¬ 
ant distinction between a verbal sentence with a subject 
preceding and one following. In a real verbal sentence, the main 
stress is laid upon the action proceeding from (or experienced 
by) the subject; hence the verb precedes (necessarily so when 
it appears as a Perfect or an Imperfect). This does not ex¬ 
clude the fact, however, that sometimes in a real verbal 
sentence, as in the continuation of the nanative (e. g. Gen. 4, 
1; 7, 19; 2 Sam. 19, 12), the subject may come first, 
especially when a particular emphasis is given it, e. g. Gen. 
3,13 (not: I take the blame, but) the serpent hath beguiled me. 
cf. 2, 5 al.^ Generally, however, a subject preceding in a 
verbal sentence may be explained as not referring to a new 

> Here belong the cases wliere the subject is au emphatic personal pronoun, 
as in Gen. 32,13 thou thyself); 33, 7 he himself). 
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event in the continuation of the narrative, hut rather as 
describing a certain condition or state. Such verbal sentences 
approach closely in character the nominal sentences; it is 
frequently doubtful (sc. when the verbal form could equally 
well be read as a Participle) whether or not the writer did 
actually intend to construct a nominal sentence. 

The state represented by the verb may consist: 

a) in a completely finished event, to which only reference is made, 
because it is necessary to the understanding of the continued main 
action. If the predicate (as usually in such a case) be a Perfect, it is 
generally rendered by a Pluperfect; cf. the examples discussed in § 106, 

1, c (1 Sam. 28, 3, etc.) and Gen. 6, 8 (not: he found grace) ; 16, 1; 18, 
17; 20, 4 ; 24, 1; 39,1 (Joseph was meanwhile brought to Egypt ); 41, 
10; Judg. 1, 16; 1 Sam. 9,15; 14, 27; IK. 1, 1, etc. In a broader 
sense belong here also verbal sentences like Gen. 2, 6 (vid. § 112, 3, a), 
provided they represent an event or state continuing in the past. 

h) in an event contemporaneous with or as a result of the main 
action. To the former belong all cases where the predicate is com¬ 
pounded with n'n (unless H’n, as in Gen. 1, 2; 3, 1 al., is weakened 
to a mere copula, in which case the position of the subject may be ex¬ 
plained as entirely due to the nominal character of the sentence, cf. 
§ 141, 3, 5 and the examples of irn etc. with a Participle, § 116, 5, Rem. 
2); for the second, cf. Gen. 13,12’ai 3W; Di3K Abram dwdt 

in the land of Canaan, but Lot, etc. 

Rem. 1. The close relation between the verbal sentence beginning 
with a subject and the actual nominal sentence is seen in the fact that 
the former is frequently annexed to a foregoing sentence by means of 
1 (or subordinated) to emphasize some attendant circumstance (cf. for 
circumstantial clauses within the province of nominal sentences, § 141, 

2, Rem. 2). So also when the following circumstances contain an 

antithesis; cf. Gen. 18, 18 (while Abraham _ shall become) ; 24, 56; 26, 

27; Isa. 29, 13; Jer. 14, 15; Ps. 50, 17; .Job 21, 22 and examples like 
Gen. 4, 2, 4; 29, 17 where by means of 1 a new subject is introduced 
in direct contrast to another one, already mentioned. Furthermore, in 
the examples referred to above in letter a and 6 (1 Sam. 28, 3 etc.) the 
subject is often introduced by 1; the latter then corresponds to de in 
Greek syntax used for the sake of perspicuity (vid. Winer, Gramm, des 
neutest. Sprachidioms, § 53, 7, b). 

2. The connecting of verbal sentences by 1 (with the subject) to 
participial clauses is rather unusual, e. g. Gen. 38, 25 K'ni DttYto ten 
when she was brought forth, she sent, etc.; 44, 3, 4; Judg. 18, :l; 
19, 11; 2 Sam. 20, 8; for other examples vid. § 116, 5, Rem. 4 (as men- 
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tioned in Note 2, the consequent often appears as a nominal sentence; 
a second indication of the close relationship of the verbal sentence 
beginning with a subject and the actual nominal sentence). Doubtless 
there lies in all these passages a sort of inversion of the principal clause 
and the dependent temporal clauses; the latter, for the sake of strong 
emphasis, has been raised to the position of an independent nominal 
sentence, while the real main action is annexed as if it were an at¬ 
tendant circumstance (and so in the form of a mere circumstantial 
clause). 

2. The order of words ; verb — subject, as noted in No. 1, 
above, is eventually to be considered in tbe succession verb — 
subject — object as tbe natural position of words in a verbal 
sentence. As in tbe nominal sentence, (§ 141, 4), so bere 
tbis form is not strictly adhered to; for when any particular 
member of the sentence is to be emphasized it is put first.' 
Hence we find: — 

aj object — verb — subject: Gen. 30, 40; 1 Sam. 2, 9; 2 K. 
23, 19 et al.; more numerous are tbe examples where the 
object precedes a verbal form containing the subject; 
Gen. 3, 10, 14, 18; 6, 16; 8,17; 9, 13; Ex. 18, 23; 
2 K. 22, 8; Prov. 13, 5 al. 

bj verb — object — subject: Gen. 21, 7 ; Num. 5, 23 ; 1 Sam. 

15, 33; Isa. 19, 13; Ps. 34, 22; Job 11, 19 al. 
cj subject — object — verb: Isa. 3, 17 ; 11,8; 13,18; Hos. 

12, 11; Ps. 8 , 10 ; 11, 5 ; Job 29, 25.“ 
dj object — subject — verb (very seldom): 2 K. 5, 13; Isa. 
5, 17 ; 28, 17; Ps. 51, 3.' 

‘ Occasionally, however, the tendency toward a chiasm in the order of words, 
as stated in ) 114, 3, Bern. 1, Note, lias led to deviations. 

> This order is also found in prose (Gen. 17,9; 23,6 al.); it is, however, here 
still more questionable than in the above-mentioned prophetic or poetic passages 
whether or not the preceding subject should not rather be considered as the 
subject of the compound sentence (§ 143) wliose predicate is in an independent 
verbal sentence; the latter is usually separated from the subject by the greater 
disjunctive accents. But the subject—object—verb is quite frequent in Ara¬ 
maic (e.g. Dan. 2, 7,10); cf. Gesenius Commentary on Isa. 42,24, and Kautzsch, 
Gram, des Bibl.-Aram. § 84,1, b. In Hebrew we find tbe truly Aramaic position 
of the object before the Infinitive, in Isa.49,fi; 2 Clir. 28,10; 31,7; 36,19(?). 

° This succession of words is more frequently found in nominal sentences 
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e) a substantive complement of the verb n^n precedes: Isa. 
18, 5 (t/ the flower becomes a ripeniiv) ijrape'). 

Rem. Of closer qualifications formed by a preposition, those local 
usually follow the verb, except when they have a special emphasis (as 
in Gen. 19, 2; 30, 16; 32, 5; Mic. 5,1; in Gen. 29,25 we thus find 
‘7n'i3 with 3 pretii emphatic); butcf. examples like Gen. 35, 11 where 
the emphatic subject is followed by the local reference and then the verb 
(butcf. 35, 13: verb — local ref. — subject). The remote object pre¬ 
cedes for emphasis in Gen. 13, 15 (26, 3); 15, 3; in Gen. 27, 37 it 
precedes the interrogative word. The prepositional qualifications of 
time like n'BltfiS (Gen. 1, 1), Di'|, Ktnn, D('3 etc. (but not njilfK-jS. 
and the mere njillKl.i nbnp\3. dS;''?) regularly precede the verb if the 
latter be not Perfect or Imperfect consec.; this is true also of cer¬ 
tain adverbs like tR. nnj?. while others like nfjt. regularly 

follow it. 


§ 143 . 

THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

A compound sentence (§ 140, 3) arises from placing 
together (always a preceding, vid. Rem. 1) subject^ and 
a) an independent nominal sentence: («) with a reference to 
the principal subject by means of a pronoun, e. g. Nah. 1, 
3 HD’lDS ni'n’ Jehovah — in the storm is his way ; Ps. 
18, 31; 104,17 ; 125, 2; Eccl. 2,14 ; cf. also Gen. 34, 23, 
where the predicate is a question. Quite often a personal 
pronoun is thus used as the principal subject, e. g. Isa. 
59, 21 cns ’’H''']? riNT ’JNl and I — tJiis is my covenant with 
them, etc.; Gen. 9, 9; Isa. 1,7; 17, 4; 1 Chr. 28, 2*; 
with an interrogative nominal sentence, Gen. 37, 30 ; Job 
21, 4 ; 38,19; (fl) without a reference suffix (when natur- 


with a participial predicate, e. g. Gen. 37,16; 41,9, etc.; in questions, e. g. 2 E. 
6 , 22; Jer. 7,19; everywhere the emphasized object precedes the natural order 
subject — predicate. 

‘ In Gen. 81, 40 in place of the subject we find a verbal sentence (’f)')n I 
teas), which is explained by another verbal sentence. 

• In 1 Chr. 28, 2 (cf. also 22, 7 '33^-01? n;n '3X) DS could be understood as 
a premised strengthening of the following pronominal suftix (=/ mi/self had 
tn mind), as in Ezek. 33,17 (while their own way is not riyhl ); cf. also { 135, 2. 
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iilly the connection between the subject and the predicate 
is much looser), e. g. 1 Sam. 20, 23 and as touching the 
matter which, etc. . . behold, Jehovah is between me and 
thee; Piov. 27, 2. 

6) an independent verbal sentence; (a) with a suffix ‘ refer¬ 
ring back, e. g. Gen. 9, 6 (cf. also § 116, 5, Rem. 5); 17, 
15 thy wife Sarai — thou shalt not call her name Sarai; 
26, 15; 28, 13 ; 34, 8 ; Ex. 30, 37 ; 32, 1; 2 K. 10, 29; 
Isa. 9,1; 11, 10; Ezek. 33, 2; Hos. 9, 11; Ps. 11, 14; 
46, 5; 65, 4; 74, 17; Dan. 1, 17; with a pronoun as 
principal subject, Gen. 24, 27; Zech. 9,11; (f) without 
a suffix referring back, Isa. 19,17 whenever any one shall 
mention it (Judah) to it (Egypt), it (the latter) is terrified. 

Bern. 1. In all the preoedmg instances, the main subject (because 
of its isolation by means of the separating accents as casus pendens^) 
is emphasized in a manner that would be impossible by nieuns of a 
simple nominal or verbal sentence (e. g. Nah. 1, 3 by 713103 ; cf. 

the French c’est moi, qu’on. a accuse. Tlie assertion or question in the 
predicate sentence has thus the greater importance. For the same pur¬ 
pose other members of the sentence are placed first and continued by 
the following sufiax; so the object, Gen. 21, 13; 35,12; 47, 21 Cl'ljpn); 
a local reference, Gen. 2, 17; 2 K. 22, 18 al.; cf. on this point the 
examples in § 135,1. 

2. Within the sphere of the compound sentence belong also the 
numerous examples already mentioned under the Tense, where a con¬ 
sequent introduced by a Waw apodosis is used with a casus pendens. 
The isolation and the emphasis of the principal subject is there more 
marked than in the examples above; cf. for casus pendens with a fol¬ 
lowing Imperfect cotisec. (e. g. Jer. 6, 19; 33, 24) § 111, 2, Rem. 2, a/ 
with a following Perfect consec. (e. g. Num. 23,3; 1 Sam. 25,27) § 112,3, 
c, £, and No. 6, a, f; for a Participle as casus pendens ibid, letter c and 
§ 116, 5, Rem. 5. In Job 15, 17 Waw apodosis follows with the 
cohortative; in Job 23, 12 ; Ps. 115, 7 the Imperfect is separated from 
Waw apodosis by ; in Job 4, 6 (as for thy hope, it is the unrighteous- 


£ Cf. Moabite Stone, line 31 and Choronain—there lived therein, etc. 

’ This designation, however, (like the earlier customary absolute subject), 
must not be misunderstood, as if the principal subject were suspended in the air, 
the whole hence due to an anacoluthon. It is probably more correct to admit 
that these sentences are formed consistently with the Semitic method of expres¬ 
sion, like the customary nominal and verbal sentences. 
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ness of thy way) and in 36, 26 an incomplete nominal sentence is u.sc(l 
with a Waw apodosis. Por )Vaw apodosis after isolated time-relations 
cf. § 112,5, c, and Gen. 40,9 and 2 Sam. 15, 34 'JSl. nnp.l and now 
(as for the present )—I am thy servant. 

3. Occasionally a casns pendens is introduced by S (what concerns; 
cf. § 119, 3, c, 4); so Num. 18,18 (unless S, according to § 117, 1, Rem. 8, 
serves to introduce the object); Isa. 32,1; Eccl. 9, 4; 1 Chr. 7,1; 24, 
20 sq.; 2 Chr. 7, 21. But Ps. 16, 3; 17, 4; 32, 6; 89, 19; 119, 91 are 
very doubtful. 


§ 144 . 

PECULIARITIES IN REPRESENTING THE SUBJECT 
(IN VERBAL SENTENCES). 

1. According to § 40 sq. (cf. also § 140, 3, Rem.), most 
forms of the finite verb designate a subject in the form of 
personal afformatives (in the Imperfect also by preformatives). 
Occasionally, however, masc. forms are used in preference to 
feminines, e. g. Cnyi’l Ezek. 23,49; Cn’tyj? Ruth 1, 8; in the 
Imperfect, Joel 2, 22; Cant. 2, 7 ; in the Imperative, Amos 
4, 1; Zech. 13, 7 (for other examples vid. § 110, 2, 6, Rem.). 
For the express emphasis of a pronominal subject by the 
addition of a separate pronoun, vid. § 135,1, with Rem. 1. 

Por the masculine as genus patius, cf. § 122, 2, Rem. 2; for similar 
anomalies in the use of the personal pronouns § 135, 5, Rem. 1; in con¬ 
nection with a substantive and adjective § 132, 1, Rem. 3; in connec¬ 
tion with a subject and predicate § 145, 7, a, Rem. 1 and 6, Rems. 2 
and 3. 

2. The third person sing, is often impersonal, especially in 

the masc., e. g. ’n’l and it came to pass; nTIl and it will come 
to pass; n"in sq. etc. it became hot to him (i. e. he became 
wroth Gen. 4, 6 al.); “is;;} and it became narrow for him {he 

was distressed) Gen. 32, 8*; also in'), German es giebt (after 

* In Arabic and Ethiopic the masc. predominates in such a case, in Syriac 
the fem. The forms located here by many and frequently united with ’V P*®- 
on warm, 3113 good, well, VD bitter, ''V narrow, J’l bad, are doubtiess not to be 
considered as forms of tlie 3d sing. Perfect, but with Hupfeld on Ps. 18, 7, as 
adjectives. 
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accusative) Prov. 10, 24; 13,10; Job 37, 10; for Gen. 38,28 
vid. No. 3, below; also in the fern., e. g. 1 Sam. 30, 6 Ijsni 
5 Ezek. 12, 25; cf. the impersonal passive Isa. 1, 6; 29 
6; Prov. 15, 6. Of another nature are the cases where the 
3d sing. fern, is used as the predicate of an unraentioned fern, 
subject clear to the mind of the speaker, e. g. Isa. 7, 7 ; 14, 24; 
Jer. 10, 7; Job 4, 5; 18, 15 (in 2 K. 24, 7 we thus find 
j in Jer. 19, 5 only with fern, predicate). This 
holds also of the cases where the 3d sing. masc. refers to even 
an already mentioned fact, e. g. Gen. 17, 11 nj'ni = and this 
(circumcision) shall be the token of the covenant, etc. 

Kem. Expressions for natural phenomena may be indicated by 
the 3d sing. masc. as well as the fern.; e. g. I'lR it becomes light 1 Sam. 
29. 10 (but with independent subj. Gen. 44, 3); UKU. and U became 
light; also it grows dark, Jer. 13, 16; but nptffni Mic. 3, 6; naxpi 
may it grow dark Job 11, 17; I'BnO it rains Amos 4, 7 (where, how- 
ever, from the context we should read t'BpN); Ps. SO, 3 U 

storms. 

3. The indefinite personal subject (the German: man^ sa.gt) 
is expressed: — 

a') by the 3d sing, masc., e. g. Klj? owe called (or calls) Gen. 
11, 9; 16, 14 ; Ex. 15, 23; cf. Isa. 9, 5 ; one said 

Gen. 48, 1“; other examples Gen. 38, 28 (then one put 
forth his handf, Isa. 6, 10 and one brings him 

salvation; 8, 4 (Nbr;); 46, 7 (py^Vkic. 2,4 ; Job 27, 23. 

Rem. The Jewish exegetes generally explain such singulars as due 
to the addition of the (regularly determinate) Participle from the same 
root, e. g. X'tpn K'lp. Such a supplement does now and then actually 
take place, e. g. Isa. 16, 10 tl-l'in the treader treads, for one 
treads; 28, 4, 24 (doth one plow continually?) ; Deut.22, 8; 2 Sam, 17, 9 
(Ezek. 33, 4); with an indeterminate Participle (as in Arabic e. g. qaia 

* Exactly corresponding to the German man, we find 1 Sam. 9,9 (lit. 
the man). 

> Since we usually find in such a case (different in the Perfect, 1 Sam. 23, 
22) npR’l, the question arises whether or not tlie present reading in Gen. 48,1, 
should not be explained in accordance with Note 2 in § 7,2, a, Rem.; also in 4o,2 
we should read for the unusual in 60, 26 for DE?'’l(afterapl.)readthe 
Hoph'al or the 3d pi. npp:i 2 K. 21, 26. 
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qa'ilun: a speaker speaks = some one says), e. g. Num. 6, 9; Amos 

9, 1. 

b') frequently by the 3d pi. masc., e. g. Gen. 29, 2 out of 
this well Ipiz;] the flocks drank (= one drank') ; 26,18 ; 35, 
5 ; 41, 14 ;■ 49, 31; 1 K. 1 , 2 ; Isa. 38, 16 ; Hos. 12, 9; 
Job 18, 18 ; 34, 20; Esth. 2, 2; Neh. 2, 7. 

Rem. Sometimes the 3d plu. also serves to express the indefinite 
subject where the context gives no hint as to any human agency. In such 
a case the 3d plu. is an accompaniment of a periphrasis of the passive, quite 
common in Aram. (vid. Gram, des Bibl.-Aram. § 96,1, c); e. g. Job 7, 3 
■wearisome nights they have appointed to me (=have been ap¬ 

pointed ; only artificially can we here think of invisible powers as the 
subject): 4, 19: 6, 2; 19, 26; 34, 20; Ezek. 32, 25; Prov. 2, 22 (parallel 
with a passive); 9, II. 

c) by the 2d sing, masc., e. g. Isa. 7, 25 naip' one 

will (or can) not come thither (lit. thou wilt, etc.) ; Prov. 
19, 25; 30, 28 (unless we should read iyEPPl). Cf. also 

or simply ?jN3 (Gen. 10, 19, 30; 13, 10 nSNS) lit. 
until thy arrival, i. e. until one arrives. 

d) by the pi. of the Participle, e. g. Jer. 28, 23 and all thy 
wives and sons C’NSlU (lit. are they bringing out) does one 
bring out, etc.; Gen. 39, 22 ; Isa. 32, 12 ; Ezek. 13, 7 ; 
Neh. 6, 10 (for some are coming to kill thee) and the 
passages' mentioned above in § 116, 5, Rem. 3. 

e) by the passive, e. g. Gen. 4, 26 IK then began 

they to call, etc. 

4. An unusual idiom, generally limited to poetic usage, 
is the frequent appearance of a verbal sentence “ with a double 
subject of the person and of the thing; the latter, whether 
preceding or succeeding, serves to indicate the instrument, 
organ, or part by which the action in question is brought 


> That this idiom too is due (vid. above, letter 6, Bern.) to a periphrasis of 
the passive, is seen from comparison with Aramaic passages like Dan. 4,22 where 
every thought is clearly separated from any human origin (cf. Gramm, des Bibl.- 
Aram. § 76, 2, e / in post-biblical Hebr., e. g. Rrqe aboth 8, 16; 3,Sal). 

* In Fs. 83,19 we find a doable subject in a nominal sentence. 
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about; it is usually rendered by an adverb as defining more 
clearly the manner of the action. All examples belonging here 
have this in common, that to the neuter subject a suffix is 
added ^ in the same person with the personal subject. By this 
they are distinguished from the accusative mentioned in § 117, 
3, with which they are often confounded. 

а) Examples of a preceding neuter subject nin'-^K '^1p my 

voice . ... I cried to Jehovah, i. e. loudly I cried to, Ps. 3, 5; 27, 7; 142, 
2; my mouth . ... I cried, 1. e. loudly I cried, Ps. 66, 17 (of. 

17, 10); Isa. 26, 9 ('E?3J my soul, i. e. the inner, hence parallel with 

but 'Ppi in Ps. 57, 5 is rather a paraphrase of the 1st 

pers. I); 

б) with a following neuter subject Tjblp ’Snv lift up ... . thy voice 

(i. e. loudly) Isa. 10, 30; also after Imperfect Ps. 17, 13 and 14 

: 60, 7; 108, 7 (■■jrp;); after Perfect Hab. 3, 15 (ypiojImperfect 
consec. Ps. 69, 11 ('Wpi); after cohortative, Ps. 32, 8 ('PI?); 108, 2 
; in Ps. 44, 3 the neuter subject stands between 

the pers. subject and predicate. 

Rem. 1. Occasionally (as in other languages) an action is ascribed 
to a subject that can take place only when the subject is acted upon by 
an external influence; cf. Gen. 40. 22 (41, 13); 41, 14; 43, 34 (and he 
had cause to lay before them) ; 46, 29; 2 Sam. 12, 9. 

2. Supposed ellipses of a definite subject are due either to a false 
interpretation or to a corruption of the text. So with 1 Sam. 24, 11 
after onni either (by an error = !]'bj^) ’PK has been dropped or we 
should read with LXX DHSl; in 2 Sam. 13, 39 (31^ ^301!) the text 
is evidently corrupt. 

3. In poetic (or prophetic) speech ’ we find occasionally a more or 
less unhappy transition from one person to another. So from the 2d to 
the 3d pers. (from direct address to mere expression) Gen. 49, 4; Isa. 


‘ In Ex. 6, 3 'pip is subordinated to tlie following passive ’ripT'J ; in 1 Sam. 
2S, 26, 33'T,'ll’ subject nom. follows the Infinitive absolute, J?^n, accordingto 
( 113, 4, 6, Rem. 1. 

“ In a number of the above mentioned examples it is easy to explain the 
neuter subject (especially when it follows the verb!) as an instrumental case 
(analogous to the adverbial accusatives referred to in § 118, 5, c) i. e. as an accus¬ 
ative. In spite of the fact, however, that the neuter subject actually more clearly 
defines the mode of the action in many cases, and that in tbe similar and yet 
different examples, Ps. 89, 2; 109, 30; Job 19, 16 '3 used in connection with 3 
instrument., the explanation given above is adhered to. 

® In prose in Lev. 2, 8; but HS’ppnj can scarcely be genuine. Of another 
nature (transition to direct discourse) is Gen. 26, 7. 
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22, 19 ; 31, 6 (1); 42, 20; Mai. 2, 15 (where for nil3: we should doubt¬ 
less read ; Ps. 22, 9; in a relative clause Isa. 54,1 (cf. also Isa. 
22, 16; 52, 14 sq.; 61, 7). trom the 3d to the 2d pers.; Deut. 32, 16; 
Isa. 1, 29: 5, 8; Jer. 29, 19; Job 16, 7 (cf. also Deut. 32, 17). From the 
1st to the 3d pers. Lam. 3, 1 (in a relative clause) in Job 13, 28 the 3d 
pers. (Sini) duKTCKuc is used for the first. 


§ 145. 

RELATIONS OF SUBJECT AND PREDICATE IN GENDER 
AND NUMBER. 

1. As in other languages, the gender and number of the 
predicate in Hebrew depend upon those of the subject. There 
are many exceptions, however, to this rule; these are due 
partly to a construction according to sense (constructio ad sen- 
sum) —the idea superior to the grammatical form; (vid. below 
Nos. 2-5) — and partly to placing the (differently viewed) 
predicate before the subject. 

2. Singulars having a collective sense (§ 123, a) or 
occasionally taking a collective sense (§ 123, b) are readily, 
according to their meaning used with a plural predicate, 
whether the latter precedes or follows. This is true also when 
the collective is feminine in form (exclusively or predomin¬ 
antly) but masc. in sense. 

Examples: 

a) of actual collectives; (o) with a preceding predicate Gen. 30, 38 
OXYn ; cf. vs. 39; 31, 8 and 33, 13); Judg. 1, 22 sq. (11)3 = tribal- 
members) ; Mic. 4, 3 ("il); 2 K. 25, 5 (“I'n); Prov. 11, 26 (Dls) the 
people) ; Num. 10, 3 (iT)}; assembly; cf. 1 K. 8, 5); 1 K. 1, 40; Isa 9,8; 
25, 3; Amos 1, 6 (DJ?); 1 Sam. 17, 47; Ezra 10,12 (^HD congregation). 
Cf. also the construction of national appellations like D''X (§ 122, 3, a, 
Rem ), e. g. 1 K. 20, 20 D"iN IDJ’1 then the Aramaeans fled. (^) with a 
following predicate 1 K. 8,5 (1(531 she^ and cattle, construed with 
the plural in a following relative clause); Job 1, 14 nlfifl TH Ip3n 
the cattle (cows) were plowing; 2 Sam. 3, 1 and 1 Chr. 10, 6 (n'3 
— family) ; Hos. 11, 7; Ezra 4, 4 (D;^); Ps. 68,11 (D^n lixnng thing) ; 
Isa. 26, 19 (n'^33 corpses); Isa. 27, 11 (I’YP branch); 1 Sam. 4, 1 
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6) of substantives occasionally used as collectives: (o) with a pre¬ 
ceding predicate Gen. 34, 24 (; Judg. 9. 55; 15,10 (it’R); Isa. 16, 4 
spoiler), (fi) with a following predicate Job 8 , 19 (tHN = others) ; 
Ezek. 28, 3 (DIDD concealed). 

c) of feminines collectively designating masculine individuals : 
(a) with a preceding predicate: 1 Sam. 17, 46 and all the 

earth will know (= all inhabitants thereof); Amos 1, 8 (n'lSEt remnant). 
IP) with a following predicate: Gen. 41, 67; 2 Sam. 15,23; 1 K. 10,24; 
Ps. 33, 8 (j'T'.xn'bS); Gen. 48, 6 issue, consanguinity) ; 1 Sam. 2, 

33 (D’S")? later increase) ; Hag. 2, 7 (n'npn costliness) \ Job 30, 12 (nn")3 
brood). 

Examples of predicates in the sing, in spite of the collective force of 
the subject are found in Gen. 35,11; Ex. 10, 24 et al. For examples of 
a bolder ensilage of number in nominal sentences with a substantive 
predicate, vid. above, § 141, 2, Bern. 1. 

Rem. Sometimes the construction begins with the singular (es¬ 
pecially so when the predicate precedes; vid. below No. 7), but after 
the collective subject has been stated, it is continued in the plural, e. g. 
Ex. 1,20 ^ttp IDSp,’! Dpn 3 VI arid the people multiplied and became very 
numerous; 33, 4. 

3. On the other hand, plurals with a singular meaning 
(§ 124, 1) are frequently construed with the singular, 
particularly the plural of honor or of authority (cf. § 124,1, c; 
cf. § 132, 1, Rem. 5, 6, for their union with attributes); as 

Gen. 1, 1, 3, etc. (but. vid. Rem.) (Ex. 21, 

4); master, proprietor (Ex. 21, 29) ; also CjD with the 

sing. Job 16, 16 KHh. We find, too, that the predicate in the 
masc. sometimes takes a feminine form with a masc. sense, 
e. g. Eccl. 12, 9 CSn n^n njn the preacher was wise. 

Rem. The construction of D'riba God with the plural of the 
predicate is explained (regardless, of course, of passages like 1 K. 19, 2; 
20,10 where the heathen are speaking, where 'S may be plural) as due 
partly to the easier polytheistic methods of speech (so too in forms like 
Ex. 22, 8; cf. Ps. 58, 2), partly to the peculiar idiom of one of the old 
original manuscripts of the Hexateuch (E according to Wellhausen etc., 
B according to Dillmann; of. the latter’s Kommentarzu Num.- Joshua 
p. 618; also above § 124, 1, c. Note 1); so Gen. 20,13 (of course in con¬ 
versation with a heathen); 31, 53; 35, 7; cf also Josh. 24, 19. That 
this construction was subsequently intentionally avoided for fear of 
ambiguity is seen from passages like Neh. 9,18 compared with Ex. 32, 

4, 8; 1 Chr. 17, 21 with 2 Sam. 7, 23. 
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4. The plui-als of the names of animals oi- designations of 
things, whether masc. or fern., are readily construed with the 
fern. sing, of the verbal predicate' (for the collective sense of the 
fern, form, cf. § 12-. 4, c); so Joel 1.20 n”t’ m'Dna the beasts 
of the field pant for; Jer. 12,4 (with predicate preceding) ; cf. 
also Job 12, 7; designations of things with foregoing pred¬ 
icate, Isa. 34, 13; Jer. 4, 41; Ps. 18, 35; 37,31; Job 14, 19 ; 

27, 20 ; with predicate following, Gen. 49, 22 (mJ3 == twigs') ; 
Lsa. 59, 12; Jer. 2, 15 KHh; 4,14; 48,41; 49," 24; Prov. 
20, 18 ; Job 20, 11; 41, 10.“ 

5. The plural of persons (especially of Participles) is some¬ 

times construed with the singular of the predicate, when 
attention seems to be called to every individual rather than to 
the totalitj'. Undoubted examples of such distributire sin¬ 
gulars are Gen. 27, 29 ; (Num. 24, 9) “illN ^113 ’^‘’3330 

those that bless thee, mag (each such an one) be blessed, and 
those that curse thee, may (each such an one) be cursed; Ex. 
31, 14 ; Lev. 17,14 and 19, 8; (^Samaritan in both cases frrx); 
Isa. 3, 12 (unless according to § 124, c, is to be considered 
as a plural of .authority); Prov. 3,18, 35 (?) ; 21, 27 b ; 27,16; 

28, 1, b; 28, 16 KHh. 

Bern. Analogous to the foregoing examples is the frequent refer¬ 
ence back to plurals by means of (distributively regarded) suffixes in 
the singular, cf. the verbal suffixes Deut. 21, 10; 28, 48; Amos 6, 10; 
nominal suffixes Isa. 2, 8 ; Jer. 31,15 ; Hos. 4, 8 ; Zech. 14, Ti ; Ps. 5, 
10; 62, 6; 141, 10 (1); Job 38, 32; Eccl. 10, 1”); finally the suffi.xes with 
prepositions Isa. 2, 20 a as which they each one for himself 

made; according to others the things made from tlie subject); 5, 26; 8, 
20; Job 24, 5 (throughout iV; in Gen. 2, 19 ii" refers to the collectives 
H'n and 'lU'); cf. also Isa. S, 23 (WjrD after D'p'aV). 


' Cf. the Greek use of neuter plurals with the sing, predicates ra npoeara po..... 
(Attic Greek permits the use of the plural when the neuter actually refers to 
persons ra avSpairoSa iKafiov). In Arabic, too, the so-called pi, inhumanus (i. e. not 
referring to persons) is connected with the sing. fern, of the attribute or predi¬ 
cate ; this is true also of all the so-called plurales/racti (collective forms). 

• In Prov. 14,1, the abstract plural HTOpn (so read with 9,1 al. for '313) is 
constructed with the sing.; cf. $ 124, b. 
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6. Subjects in the dual, since verbs, adjectives and pro¬ 

nouns, § 88, 1, lack dual forms, are construed with the 
plural of the predicate; so C’rj? Gen. 29,17 nTST and 

Leah's eyes were lusterless; 2 Sam. 24, 3; Isa. 30, 20; Jer. 
14, 6 ; Mic. 7, 10; Ps. 18, 28 ; 38, 11 (but in 1 Sam. 4, 15 
the predicate in the sing, stands after, in Mic. 4,11 before the 
subject; cf. for both. No. 4); also C’jTN ears 2 Chr. 6 , 40; 
cn’ hands Isa. 1,15 ; Job 10, 8 ; 20,10; DinDto lips 1 Sam. 
1, 13 ; Job 27, 4; breasts Hos. 9, 14. 

7. Frequently deviations from the general rule (vid. 
No. 1) are made, when the predicate precedes the (animate or 
inanimate ’) subject. The speaker or writer begins with the 
simplest form of the predicate, the inflexible 3d sing, masc., 
and apparentl}' leaves it in doubt through which following 
subject, through which gender or which number, the predicate, 
for the time being left indefinite, is to be definitely qualified.® 
Thus we find uninflected; — 

a) the verb with a following sing, fern., Isa. 2, 17 n’lnsl niz;i 
cnxn and the loftiness of man shall be bowed down; 9,18; 
14,’11; 28, 18; 47, 11; 1 Sam. 26, 27 (vid. Note 1 
below) ; 1 K. 8, 31; 22, 36 ; 2 K. 3, 26 ; Jer. 51, 46; 
Eccl. 7, 7; with following pi. masc. Isa. 13, 22 njyi 
and Jackals howl, etc.; Judg. 13, 17 KHh; Jer. 51, 48; 
Ps. 124, 5 ; Esth. 9, 23 (vid. Note 1 above); with follow¬ 
ing pi. fem., Gen. 1, 14 rihXD ’iT let there be luminaries; 
Deut. 32, 35 ; Isa. 8 , 8; Jer. 13,18 ; Mic. 2, 6; Ps. 57, 2; 
before collectives and confused subjects, e. g. Gen. 12,16; 
13, 5; 30, 43; 32, 6, etc.; before following dual Isa. 44, 
18; Ps. 73, 7 (where with the LXX we should read 

1 Very rarely does an unindected predicate precede a personal subject; so 
in 1 Sam. 25, 27 (but read here as in vs. 35); Esth. 9,23 (before pi. masc.). 

Examples like Job 42, 15 are explained according to § 121, 1. 

* In a certain sense the German is analogous in es kommt tin Manut dne 
FraUt etc. 
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Bern. 1. The oases where a plu. masc. predicate precedes the plu. 
(or collective sing.) fem. of persons (Judg. 21, 21; IK. 11, 3), animals 
(Gen. 30, 39) or things (Jer. 13, 16; Hos. 14, 7; Ps. 16, 4; Job 3, 24) 
are not to be explained by analogy to No. 7, but by an aversion to the 
3d plu. fem. Imperfect (for only this form is treated in the foregoing 
examples; but cf. also Nah. 3,11 'tin for ''HP); cf. on this point the 
examples of a following predicate in the 3d plu. masc. for the fem. under 
letter 5, Rem. 2 and 3, and for an analogous appearance in the Imperfect 
§ 110, 2, 6, Rem. 

2. Like real verbs, the verb H'n used as a copula frequently re¬ 
mains uninflected before the subject, cf. Gen. 5, 23 sq.; 39, 5; Deut. 21, 
3 (according to the accent); 22, 23; Isa. 18, 6 the flower become 
nVJ a ripening grape. 

b') the adjective in a nominal sentence, e. g. Ps. 119, 137 
Tj’CSl^O niyj thy judgments are righteous, cf. vs. 155. In 
German, too, such an adjective remains uninflected.' But 
ny’l in jNU njlT thy servants are shepherds Gen. 47, 3 
is either an unusual form or incorrect for ’’^l. 

Rem. 1. Whenever a period, begun with an uninflected predicate, 
is continued after the subject has been stated, the following (coordi¬ 
nated) predicates must agree with the subject in gender and number; 
e. g. Gen. 1, 14 vni .... n'tRD 'H' (vid. above, letter a); Nura. 9, 6; 
Kzek. 14,1, of. also Gen, 30, 39 (vid. above, letter a, Rem. 1). 

2. The above-mentioned (letter o, Rem. 1) aversion to the use of 
the fem. form (cf. § 144,1 and the cited sections of the Gram., as well as 
Rem. 3) is sometimes seen also in that of the several predicates, only 
the one nearest the fem. substantive is so inflected: Isa. 14, 9 (nilT 
then ■'lU’); 33, 9 nSSo? the earth mourns and languishes. 
Cf. Jer. 4, 30 and the examples where of several successive forms of the 
2d sing. fem. Imperfect only the first has the afformative i; Isa. 57,8; 
Jer. 3, 6; Ezek. 22, 4; 23, 32 (rt’nn after ; for the inverted order 
of gender in Imperatives Nah. 3, 15, cf. § 110, 2, 6, Rem.). Of another 
character are cases like Lev. 2, 1; 5, 1; 20, 6, where S33 person (fem.) 
in the continuation of the discourse acquires the force of a masc. person 
in harmony with the context. 

3. Cases where the gender or number of the following predicate 

does not agree with that of the subject are due partly to textual cor¬ 
ruptions (in Gen. 32, 9 read witli the Sam. for finNH; hence 

follows n'rn l Sam. 2, 20 read with Wellhausen for ac¬ 
cording to 1, 28; 1 Sam. 16, 4 read natt’l; 2 Sam. 14, 10 read inK?ni; 

* Cases like Job 84,7,10, where Di"')? according to § 118, 5, o, is rather to be 
explained as a circumstantial accusative, do not belong here. 
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Ezek. 18, 29 read tor pO' the plu. as in vs. 25; so also Ezek. 20, 38 for 
t<l3' • and Job 6, 20for no'p; Earn. 5, 10 read “> ^ote 2; 

1 Chr. 2, 48 read HtS'; in Jer. 48, 15 also the text is doubtless corrupt) 
or on other particular reasons. So are expiained the deviations in Isa. 
49, 11; Hos. 14, 1; Cant. 6, 9; Esth. 1, 20; perhaps also in Gen. 20, 17 
(vid. letter a, Rem. 1) due to an aversion of the 3d plu. fern. Imperfect; 
furthermore in Jer. 44, 19 even the plu. masc. of a Participle is used in 
place of the plu. fern. In Gen. 31, 8, after a plural subject n’n; is ex¬ 
plained as due to attraction to the following sing, predicate.^ In Gen. 

7 I'?*! is a substantive Participle {an ambusher, eneamper). In 15, 
17 H’n {and it became dark) is in the indefinite gender (the masc.), 
although for the sake of emphasis the noun precedes; so n’.n’ Gen. 47, 
24; Ex. 12, 49; Jer. 50, 46; Eccl. 2, 7 ('S ri’H as if beginning anew; 
and house-slaves — even this possession was my lot) in Job 20, 

26 (unless 12K is considered as masc. § 122, 3, d) may be regarded as 
impersonal {fire, not blown). The sing, of the predicate in Isa. 16, 
8 and Hah. 3, 17 is explained by the character of DIDW as collective 
(vid. No. 3); the masc. form of the predicate,, however, in Ps. 87, 3 is 
anomalous. 


§ 146. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE COMPOUND SUBJECT. 

1. When the subject of a sentence is a governing noun 
(in the construct state) joined to a following genitive, the 
predicate does not always agree in gender and number with 
said governing noun, but with the genitive, provided the 
latter contains the principal idea in the compound subject.* 
So 1 Sam. 2, 4 crin Clill niy’p. the bow of the mighty is broken 
(as it were, the mighty with their bow are broken) ; Ex. 15, 4 
nnnn = Ms chosen captains, cf. Isa. 22, 7); Lev. 13, 9; 
1 K. 1, 41; 17, 16 ; Isa. 2, 11; 21, 17 ; Job 15, 20 ; 21, 21; 
29, 10 ; 32, 7 (CJi^ n"l = the many years) ; 38, 21 ; with pre- 

> 'N13' is doubtless incorrect for 1N3’. The Massora on Lev. 11,34 gives t<3’ 
where the plural would be expected. 

’ So we find the pronoun KliT supplanting the copula attracted to the predi¬ 
cate in regard to number. Josh. 13,14 mSnj Nin . . . njn' 't?N t ie sacrifice of 
Jehovah . . . that is their inheritance, in num. and gen. Lev. 25, 33 Q'ri; 
Jer. 10, 3. 

• Nevertheless the attraction of the predicate to the genitive may some¬ 
times he effected entirely by placing tliem together. 
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ceding predicate 2 Sam. 10, 9 (unless explained accord¬ 
ing to § 145, 4). 

Rem. 1. Of another nature are the cases where 7'p (voice, sound) 
seems to be construed by analogy to the preceding with a following 
genitive at the beginning of a sentence. Actually, however, ?ip should 
he considered as an exclamation, and the intended predicate as apposi¬ 
tion to the genitive, e; g. Gen. 4, 10 voice of the blood of thy brother 
which calls (lit. of the calling one). ...! as readily as listen! the blood 
of thy brother is crying etc.; Isa. 13, 4; 66 , 6 (in Isa. 52, 8 an in¬ 
dependent verbal sentence follows the exclamation [voice of thy watch¬ 
men] ; in Jer. 10, 22; Cant. 2, 8 an independent nominal sentence; Isa. 
40,3 K"ip bip voice of the calling one, i. e. listen! some one is calling 
is connected with the direct discourse; in Mic. 6 , 9 ^)ip could stand 
alone and niD’ be regarded as the subject of Kip')- 

2. When the Substantive ^3 ("'r' totality, is used in connection 
with a genitive as the subject of a sentence, the predicate customarily 
agrees in gender and number with the genitive, since '3 in sense is 
used as an attribute (= whole, all) of the genitive, hence e. g. with a fore¬ 
going predicate Gen. 5, 5 OnK ■3;"T3 rn’l and all the days that Adam 
lived, etc. (but 9, 29 'n'l; still the Samaritan even here, reads vn'l); 
Ex. 15, 20; with following predicate I’s. 150, C al.; exceptions are e. g. 
Isa. 64,10: Prov. 16, 2; Nah. 3, 7 (but in some passages like Ex. 12, 
16, the connecting of the Predicate with “73 is explained by the 
emphasis of the latter, so far as K7 ''3'73 = no work at all). 

2. If the subject of the sentence consists of several nouns 
united by Wctw copula : 

a) the following predicate generally stands in the plural, e. g. 

Gen. 8, 22 seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat _ 

shall not cease (in3ip’ after subjects of different 

genders, in the masculine (as genus potius) e. g. Gen. 18,11 
D’JpJ Cn'JSN Abraham and Sarah were old; Deut. 
28, 32. ’ 

Rem. Very rare are exceptions like Prov. 27,9 3*7-113^ ni^pl l'3i? 
ointment and perfume rejoice the heart; the gender of the predicate 
agrees with the masc. (3Ef, but in Ex. 21,4 (Subject n"!'?') n^Kf?) after 
nyKH as the principal person; in the compound sentence Isa. 9, 4 after 
the next preceding fern, subject. 

h) the predicate preceding several subjects may also be in 
the plural (Gen. 40, 1 ; Job 3, 5 et al.); often, however, 
it agrees in gender and number with the first, as the 
nearest subiect. So the siner. masc. predicate stands before 
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several following masc. singulars, Gen. 9, 23; 11, 29; 
21, 32; 24, 50 ; 34, 20; Judg. 14, 5 ; before sing. masc. 
and fem. Gen. 3, 8; 24, 55 then her brother said CipX’l) 
and her mother; 33,7; before sing. masc. and plural, Gen. 7,7 
T’jai mJ N’2'1 then went Noah and his sons, etc.; Gen. 8, 18 
(where also fem. plurals follow)-; 44, 14; Ex. 15, 1; 
2 Sam. 5, 21. Also we find the sing. fem. before several 
fem. singulars, e. g. Gen. 31,14 then answered 

Rachel and Leah ; before sing. fem. and pi. fem., e. g. Gen. 
24, 61; before sing. fem. and sing, masc., Num. 12,1 ”13101 
CJIO then Miriam and Aaron spake ; Judg. 5,1; be¬ 
fore sing. fem. and pi. masc., e. g. Gen. 33,7 (but cf. Ps. 75,4 
n’3iy''”^31 ClbJ the earth and the inhabitants thereof 
are dissolved'). In Amos 8, 13 the pi.,fem. stands before 
the pi. fem. and the pi. masc. 

If other predicates follow the subject, they are neces¬ 
sarily plural; cf. Ex. 21, 32; 24, 61; 31, 4 ; 33, 7 etc., 
and § 145, 6, Rem. 1. 


§ 147 . 

INCOMPLETE SENTENCES. 

1. Incomplete sentences are those whose subject or pred¬ 
icate or both must be supplied from the context.^ Regardless 
of cases referred to in § 116, 5, Rem. 3 (omission of the 
personal pronoun as the subject of a participial clause) and 
of the periphrasis of negative attributive ideas (§ 152, 1, h, 
Rem.), there belong here certain (nominal) sentences intro¬ 
duced by nin (vid. No. 2, below), as uell as a number of 
exclamations of entirely different natures (-vid. No. 3, below). 


' Reversed, however, we find the second object to several confused ob¬ 
jects, after the immediately preceding, e. g. Gen. 33, 2 he placed . . . Leah and 
her children Q’J^nK/oHowinj/ (behind). 

• We do not consider here cases like Gen. 33, 8, where only the Infinitive 
with H, as the answer to a question, seems to he used, since the content of the 
question (as an assertion) is first expressed; cf. also 26, 7 where 'PlEtN must 
agaiu be supplied with N'tl. 
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2. The exclamatory particles ]n, n3n en, ecee, may be used 
either absolutely (as a kind of interjection, cf. § 106, 2) before 
complete nominal or verbal sentences (e. g. Gen. 28, 15 

’pjN nsnl and hehold! I am with thee ; 37, 7 ; Ex. 34,10); 
or may take the pronoun expected as the subject of a nominal 
sentence in the form of a suffix (vid. § 100, 5). The form of 
this suffix shows, (if analogous to the Arabic particle 'inna), 
that it must be regarded as an accusative suffix.^ If n3n 
with the suffix, and the following adjective or Participle (vid. 
examples § 116, 5, c, Rem. 1) forms a nominal sentence, then 
the real subject to which nsn with its suffix refers, must be 
necessarily supplied before the predicate.^ The pronominal 
reference to the subject is, however, sometimes wanting, and 
simply njn with the copula takes its place (so Gen. 18, 9 
Snus ri3n here she is in the tent; 42, 28), or every indication 
of a predicate is wanting, so that the sentence is limited to 
nsn with the suffix (so in the frequent ’J3n, ’SSn here am /as 
the answer to an exclamation). Elsewhere a substantive 
follows n3n (or ]n Gen. 11, 6 ; Job 31, 35) and n3n then in 
sense includes a demonstrative pronoun with the copula, e. g. 
Gen. 22, 7 Cayni lyRn nsn there is the fire and the wood, etc. ; 
12, 19 {there hast thou thy wife .'); Ex. 24, 8; with a refer¬ 
ence to the past, e. g. Amos 7, 1 'jl n3ni it was the after¬ 
growth, etc. In a most extreme pi-egnant form nSH is used as 
the equivalent of a sentence in Job 9, 19 = here am 1. 

3. Examples of (threatening, complaining, triumphing, of 
warlikeness or rebelliousness) exclamations in which, due to 

* According to the same analogy every substantive following n3n would be 
virtually considered as in the accusative. But since there are in Hebrew (as in 
Arab., where the accus. necessarily follows ’inna) no case-endings, it is very 
doubtful whether and to what extent substantives after niH are to be considered 
as accusatives. 

^ That we are dealing with actual nominal sentences and not some Participle 
(e. g. rip in np ;]3n Gen. 20, 3) as a .second accusative (perhaps = ecce te mori- 
turum) is clearly seen by analogy to the Arabic, where the predicate expressed in 
the nominative follows ’inna with its accusative. 
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excitement of the speaker, a necessary member of the sentence 
IS suppressed, occur: — 

a) vpith suppression of the predicate (which is usually to be 
supplied as a Jussive), e. g. Judg. 7, 20 sword of Jehovah 
and Gideon (vs. 18 without Sin); 2 Sam. 1, 20 and 
2 Chr. 10, 16 (cf. also 1 K. 22, 36) each one to his tent, 
0 Israel! sc. may return; the same cry without is 
found in 1 K. 12, 16; furthermore Isa. 1, 28 ; 13, 4; (cf. 
for the exclamation ^1p = listen § 146,1, Rem. 1); 28, 10 ; 
29, 16 (C??Dn your perversity ! sc. how great is it) ; Jer. 
49, 16 (if be shudderings upon thee') ; Joel 4, 14 ; 

Mai. 1, 13 (nN^no n3n what a weariness!)-. Job 22, 29; 
perhaps in Gen. 49, 4 Q’EiD IHP unstable as water (sc. 
became) unless nFlN (^=wast thou!) is to be supplied as 
the subject. 

h) with suppression of the subject. Job 15, 22 where? 
sc. is bread); 

e) with suppression of the subject and predicate, Judg. 7,18 
(vid. above letter a); 1 K. 12, 16, (vid. letter a)-, 2 K. 
9, 27 Tnit also him (also explained by ’insn strike him !) ; 
Hos. 5, 8 (behind thee, Benjamin, sc. is the enemy; other¬ 
wise Judg. 5,14); Ps. 6, 4; Hab. 2, 4 (’PD^ny); Ps. 74, 9 
(no“iy). 

Uem. 1. To the category of incomplete sentences belong of course 
also exclamations introduced by interjections (nns, ’IN, ’'in," OH cf. 
§ 105). The object of threats and cries of pain usually follows with b 
(cf. vae tibi), or ~bp., e. g. ’IN woe unto us 1 Sam. 4, 8; Isa. 6, 5 
(but cf. Isa. 5, 8, 11, 18, 20, 22, where the noun occurs everywhere 
without *7), but the object of complaints is in the vocative or even 
rather the accusative (cf. vaete in Plautus) ; so in a lamentation ’TIN ’in 
Alas I my brother 1K. 13,30; Jer. 22,18 NQn "jj ’In O the sinful people! 
Isa. 1, 4 (cf. however, also Qj’S nriN, alas for the day! Joel 1,15). For 
on cf. Hab. 2, 20; Zeph. 1, 7; Zech. 2,17. 

’ If UN and 'in were originally substantives, they are, in the language as we 
know it, clearly not now such. We shall not consider cases where the above- 
mentioned interjections (e. g. On Judg. 3,19; Amos, 6, 10) are entirely alone (so 
always PIN and nNll). 
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2. Strangely abbreviated nominal sentences occur in DH'T and 
Ps. 115, 7 = DhS hands have they, etc. (cf. vss. 6 and 6 
onS-na etc.), in this manner we must explain Gen. 22, 24 ; 

Num. 12, 6 D3«’3J and Eccl. 5,16 I'Sni. 


II. Pabticitlaii Kinds of Sentences. 

§ 148. 

EXCLAMATORY SENTENCES. 

no (originally interrogative) = 0 how! sometimes 
strengthened by nj or ntti according to § 136, 1, Rem. 2, is 
used to introduce any exclamation of admiration, irritation or 
disdain. Admiration or irritation over an actual occurrence is 
introduced by an (also originally interrogative) 'ij'iN how! 
with the Perfect, a reluctant refusal of a demand by (also 
HD -Job 31, 1) with the Irrtperfect, a complaining exclamation 
by nr’S, more rarely Tj’X (Joel 1, 18 by HD) 0 how ! 

Examples: np (or “Dp with a following Daghesh, vid. § 37) admira¬ 
tion before verbal sentences, e. g. Gen. 27, 20 (n-J-np); 38, 29; Num. 24, 
6 (0, how beautiful are .../); Cant. 7, 2; before the predicate of nominal 
sentences, e. g. Gen. 28, 17; Ps. 8, 2; with scorn, before the verb 2 Sam. 
6, 20 (0, how glorious was. .. ./); Jer. 22, 23; Job 26, 2 sq.; irri- 
Ution in Gen. 3, 13 (nNt-np); 4, 10; 20, 9; 31, 26 what hast thou 
done! 

1)'!* with the Perfect, e. g. Gen. 26, 9; Ps. 73, 19; in scornful expres¬ 
sion Isa. 14, 4,12; complaining (where otherwise we should find np’R) 
1 Sam. 1, 25, 27; with Imperfect Ps. 11, 1 ; 137, 4; in scornful mockery 
Mic. 2, 4. 

rU'K with the Perfect Isa. 1, 21; Lam. 1,1; with an Imperfect Lam. 
2,1; 4, i. 

Rem. 1. The close relation between a question and an exclamation 
is seen also in the personal interrogative word 'p in cases like Mic. 7, 
18 ’■]'iD3 bS"'P who is a God like thee? and so mainly in rhetorical 
questions, as in a vivid denial of the expression. This relative is often 
seen in the use of questions to indicate wishes, § 151,1. 

2. A weaker form of exclamation is sometimes indicated by the 
insertion of a strengthening '2 yes, certainly, before the predicate; Gen. 
18,20; cf. 33,11 and the analogous cases in the consequent of condi¬ 
tional clauses § 159, 2, d, Rem. 3. 
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§ 149 . 

OATHS AND ASSEVERATIONS. 

We find CN in the sense of forsooth not, and 
(rarely ’S) forsooth, to introduce an assertion or thi-eat 
as an oath (after forms like "iJN ’n, Tj’n, "'3 

■'riJiSiyj etc., and after curses, vid. below) or even a simple 
asseveration (2 Sam. 20, 20; Job 27, 5 after n^''>n far be it 
from me, usually, however, without an introductory word). 

Rem. No one has as yet succeeded In giving an unquestioned ex¬ 
planation of the foregoing particles. The supposition according to 
which oaths are said to be due to the suppression of a self-imprecation 
(e. g. thus and thus may Jehovah do to me if I do this = I shall most cer¬ 
tainly not do it; then = if I do not do it —I shall most certainly 

do it) falls because of the impossibility of putting a self-imprecation 
into the mouth of God, as required in Deut. 1, 34 sq.; Isa. 14,24; 22, 
14; Jer. 22, 6; Ezek. 3, 6; 35, 6; Ps. 93, 11; furthermore, instead of 
self-imprecations we find the imprecations of others (1 Sam. 25, 22). 
Strack (hebr. Gramm, p. 149) denies that DS is an interrogative 
particle; since after this a negative answer is regularly (?) expected. 
DN could easily have acquired a negative meaning, and so the use of 
in a positive sense ‘ would follow. The most plausible, however, 
is that the asseverative DX has nothing whatever to do with DN if cor¬ 
responding rather to the Arabic ’in (which according to Fleischer = 
Hebrew ]’X). Since now 'in (e. g. Koran 26, 109) means forsooth 
not, it is clear that DX introduces the negative oath, xb'DX the posi¬ 
tive. 

Examples: 

a) DX and xVdk as particles in oaths after the announcement of 
an oath and its form, e. g. 2 Sam. 11,11 n^px.-DX J ’HI !|.’n 

nin as thou livest and thy soul liveth, I will not do this thing; 2 K. 5, 16 
(after nin’ ’n). Cant. 2, 7; 3, 5 (after 'TIlOEtn I caused you to swear); 
ct also Gen. 14, 23; 21, 23; 26,29; in the mouth of Jehovah Isa. 14,24 
(here X^"DX first occurs with the Perfect in the sense of a so-called 

» Also we find connected ’IB'S J 'ni niny'n in 1 Sam. 20, 3; 25, 26 as Jeho¬ 
vah liveth and as thy soul liveth (=thou). Cf. on 'n and 'H in these nominal 
sentences (lit. living is Jehovah, etc.) § 93,1, Rem. 7, Note. 

• There may be fo\md passages, like 1 K. 20, 23 supporting this view, when 
in sense we could translate: whether we could not there overcome them. This, 
however, is entirely impossible with DX and xS'DK immediately following the 
form of the oath. 
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Perfect propheticum, § 106, 3, b; but in the parallel clause with the Im¬ 
perfect); Jer. 22, 6; in Gen. 31, 52 the negative oath is introduced by 
’JN-DX, nnx-DX, also taken up by xV with the Imperfect. In Ezek. 
34,10 the threat introduced by X^“DX in vs. 8 is again begun with 'ipn 
after a long intermediate sentence. 

6) DX and X^)“DX after imprecatory forms, e. g. 1 Sam. 3, 17 
'ji lan nnori’DX 'I’pV nil. D’nVx ni God shall do so to 

thee and more! thou shalt not hide anything from me, etc.; cf. 1 Sam. 25,22. 
But in 1 Sam. 14,44; 1 K. 2, 23 (here with the Perfect) '3 follows the 
imprecatory form; in 2 Sam. 3, 35 DX '3; in 1 Sam. 20, 13 the content 
of the asseveration (after the insertion of a conditional clause) is resumed 
by the Perfect consec. 

c) DX and xb’DX as simple asseverative particles, e. g. Judg. 5, 8 
01 npPi nXT*DX 'JJD actually, no shield nor spear was seen, etc.; Isa. 
22, 14;'Job 6, 28 (in the middle of the sentence), after nS’Sn absit; 
1 Sam. 20, 20 xi*DX with the Perfect Job 22, 20. 

§ 150. 

INTEKROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

1. An interrogation need not necessarily be indicated by 
a particular interrogative word (pronoun or adverb). Fre¬ 
quently the corresponding emphasis of words (especially when 
the most emphatic word stands first) is sufficient to designate 
an interrogation as such j cf. Gen. 27, 24 Itoj; ija H] nPN thou 
art my son Esau? 18, 12; 2 K. 9, 17; 1 Sam. 11, 22 

Slaul shall reign over us?; 22, 7 ; 2 Sam. 18, 29 
Cl*?iy is it well with the young man ? 1 K. 1, 24; Zech. 
8, 6 {will it therefore he too wonderful in my eyes ?). This is 
particularly true when the interrogation is united to a pre¬ 
ceding sentence by means of 1 (e. g. Jon. 4, 11 CIDN ’JN! 
and I should not spare?) ; Ex. 8, 22 (will they not then stone 
us?')-, Judg. 11, 23; 14, 16; 1 Sam. 26, 11; Isa. 37, 11; 
Job 2, 10 ; or when (as partly even in the foregoing examples) 
it is a negative {(h = nonne?) e. g. 2 Sam. 23, SC’ 
yea, will he not let it spring forth?) ; 2 K. 6, 26 ; Lam. 3, 38.* 

' But in 1 Sam. 27, 10 for “Sx (which according to the usual interpretation 
expects a negative answer) we should read either ^X (HJX) whither or with the 
LXX’l?“Sx (’D-Si’). 
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Rem. The omission of the interrogative particle (H, il) occurs 
sometimes especially before a guttural in order to avoid hiatus (cf. § 126, 
6, Rem. 1, 5); so before N Gen. 18, 12; 27, 24; 1 K. 1, 24; 21. 7 (as in 
Dan. 5, 13 in Aramaic); before n in 1 Sam. 22, 15; 2 Sam. 19, 23; 
Hab. 2, 19; Job 38, 18; before n in 1 Sam. 21, 16; before T in Ex. 
9, 17; Job 2, 9; cf. also Job 37, 18 and 39, 2 (before n); 40, 30 
(before ’). 

2. As a rule the simple question begins with the interrog¬ 
ative n (n, cf. for form § 100, 4, Rem.) ne f num. ; the dis¬ 
junctive question with n (num ? utrum ?') in the first clause, 
followed by CN (also CNI; rarely In) an? in the second,* 
e. g. 1 K. 22, 15 CN • ♦ • shall we go ... or forbear? 

To be more specific: 

a) The particle 0 is strictly a sign of the question pure and simple, 
when the inquirer is uncertain what answer to expect; it is also used 
before nominal sentences (e. g. Gen. 43, 7 nx 'H Tiyn 

does your father still live f have ye still a brother f cf. on 24, 23; 

1 Sam. 9,11; on ['Sn is there not? 1 K. 22, 7 al.), and verbal sentences, 
e. g. Job 2, 3 hast thou considered ('jsS nptoH) my servant Job? 
Elsewhere n (= num ?) is used where by the tone of voice and 
character of the question a negative answer is expected, e. g. Job 14, 14 
if a man die, n;,n;n shall he live again ? Such a question may be used 
rhetorically for a strict negation, or an astonishing and perhaps pro¬ 
voking refusal,’ e. g. 2 Sam. 7, 5 r\'2 'b-HWn HONn Shalt thou build a 
house for me? (in the parallel passage 1 Chr. 19, 4 'J1 HDN thou shaJt 
not, etc.); Gen. 4, 9 'GN iDlUn am I the keeper of my brother? cf. 

2 K. 5, 7 and the two passages where n is used before the Infinitive 
(construct Job 34, 18; absolute 40, 2; cf. for both § 113, 4, b, d, with 
Note 2|. 


1 In 1 Sam. 21, 9 (in 713 W' I'XI num est hie?) the particle num custom¬ 
ary in Aramaic.is used entirely alone; the text, however, is without doubt corrupt; 
the LXX with Wellhausen, Text der Bucher Samuelis, read ty;n nsi. We do not 
here consider the introduction of a question by interrogative pronouns ((37) or 
the interrogative words compounded with HD what t 'Dli'^how much f 7107 why 
(vid. § 102, 2, d )? T17n why ? (§ 99, 3), as well as by H'K where? 1)’K, HJ'K how ? 
(} 148), etc.; (cf. for the transposition of pronouns or adverbs in interrogative 
words by means of the preceding ’K, the Lexicon under 'K no. 2). 

* For the use of the Imperfect in deliberate questions, vid. § 107,4, 6, 2; for 
the so-called Perfect coufidentise in questions, vid. § 106, 3, b. 

‘ Analogous to this is the use of an interrogative HD in the sense of a 
reproach in place of a prohibition, as in Cant. 8 , 4 17’Tl?~'3p what do you awake ? 
cf. also Job 31,1 (vid. above, § 148). 
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Rem. 1. Especially noteworthy are some passages where the inter¬ 
rogative form entirely differs from our method of interrogation, in that 
they serve only to express the conviction that the content of the asser¬ 
tion is well known to the other and is clearly perceived by him. So in 
Gen. 27. 36 j5 ’3n is it not that one calls, etc. = yea, rightly does one 
call him Jacob! 29, 15 (but thou art my relative!); 1 Sam. 2, 27 {cer¬ 
tainly I have, etc.; also K"i*7n Amos 9, 7: in truth I have, etc.); 1 K. 22, 
3 {ye well know ....); Job 20, 4 njPI’ nkfn ironically, you of course 
know that! in 1 Sam. 23, 19 (cf. Ps. 54, 2) a startling announcement is 
so stated (by JtSn) as to render it entirely credible. Finally here belong 
likewise the form of citation naino K’n t<Sn (Josh. 10, 13) or Dn~K*7ri 
D’atna is not this written, etc. (latter form in 1 K. 11, 41; 14, 29 fre¬ 
quently elsewhere in the books of the Kings and Chron.), its meaning is 
identical with the simple asseverating naina niTI (2 Sam. 1, 18) and 
Din (1 K. 14, 19; 2 K. 15,11; 2 Chr. 27, 7; 32, 32). 

2. The rare instances where a simple question seems to be in¬ 
dicated by DR (as sometimes in Latin by an f) are in reality due to the 
suppression of the first clause of a double question; thus 1 K. 1, 27; Isa. 
29, 16; Job 6, 12; 39, 13. 

6) Disjunctive questions are usually expressed by DR—0 {whether 
— or?) sometimes also by DR)‘—n e. g. Joel 1, 2; Job 21, 4 (with 
another n after DR1 in incredible questions Gen. 17, 17). A special 
emphasis is laid upon the first question by means of ‘)Rn (lit. is it also f) 
in Job 34,17; 40, 8 sq. The second clause is introduced by IR or Job 
16, 3 : 38, 28, 31, 36 (everywhere before D, hence doubtless to avoid the 
cacophony, 'D DR). 

The use of this combination (DRl) DR — n does not, however, always 
require opposition between the clauses, but often stands in poetic 
parallelisms and in other sentences (Gen. 37, 8) where the same ques¬ 
tion is merely repeated in different words in the second clause, and thus 
made more emphatic, as in Job 4,17 is a man more just than God, or 
(DR) is a man more pure than his Maker ? 6, 6 sq.; 8, 3; 10, 4 sq.; 11, 2, 
7; 22, 3; Isa. 10, 15; Jer. 5, 29. The second clause may then be 
annexed by simple 1 (Job 13, 7; 15, 7 sq.; 38, 16 sq., 22, 32, 39; cf. also 
Ps. 8, 5 after HD; Job 21, 17 sq. after n)33) or even asyndetically (Job 
8 , 11; 22, 4; after HD Ps. 144, 3). 

c) In the so-called indirect questions,* after verbs of Inquiring, 

' In Prov. 27,24 DRl occurs after a negative expression; but with Dyserinek 
we should read yRl. Equally abnormal is RSn for R^~DR in the second clause, 
Judg. 14,15; but the text is here scarcely reliable (cf. Bertheau on this passage); 
in 1 Sam. 23, 11 the second H introduces a new question, the first only a loosely 
connected one. In Job 6, 13 we find DRH in the third clause apparently to 
strengthen the simple H or DR. 

* It should be remarked that the difference between the direct and the in¬ 
direct question could not have been so clear to the Hebrews as it is, for instance. 
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doubting, examiniog,* etc., the simple question takes either n whether 
(Gen. 8, 8),* or DX (Gen. 15, 5; 2 K. 1,2; Cant. 7,13; before nominal 
sentence Jer. 5,1); in disjunctive questions {whether —or) DN—n Num. 
13, 18 (or xS QS-n, in Gen. 24, 21; 27, 21; 37, 22 ; Ex. 16, 4) ; also 
n—n in Num. 13, 18, upon which again DX —n follows, as 1x—n in 
Eccl. 2,19. The form DX '? {who knows if, i. e. whether or not) is 
used affirmatively like the Latin nesdo an, Esth. 4 , 14. 

In Jon. 1, 7, 8, the relative pronouns -p and are also inter- 
rogatives {=for the sake of whom?) due to the following 'D"?. 

d) The words nt and Xtn (cf. § 136, 1, Rem. 2) serve to give 
animation or intensity to a question; so we find Xl3X fiSX) for, now 
Gen. 27,33 (Xtn Xi3X-'p who in the world was he?) Judg. 9,38; Isa. 
19, 12; Job 17,15 XlBX H’X where then t But 'X can be used only after 
a complete question (Ex. 33,16; Isa. 22,1; also Hos. 13,10, since 'HX 
is either dialectic for, or should be read H’X) or placed at the begin¬ 
ning only after a strongly emphasized word in the real question (Gen. 
27, 37).3 

e) Occasionally two coordinated sentences are governed by one in¬ 
terrogative word, the first of which should be subordinated to the 
second, thus actually applying the interrogative word to the second; so 
we find in Isa. 5, 4 after i’np why did I ezpect. ...? and it brought 
= why did it bring when I expected, etc.; 50, 2; after n Jer. 8,4 and 
Num. 16, 22 (read S'Xn).* But in Job 4, 2 n and 4, 21 X^n are 
separated from their respective verbs by the insertion of a conditional 
clause. 

3. The aflSrmative answer is given, as in Latin, by repeat¬ 
ing the emphatic word of the interrogative sentence (or by 
changing the 2d person into the 1st, Gen. 24, 58 ; 27, 24; 
29, 5 ; Judg. 13,11) ; Gen. 29, 6; 37, 32 sq.; 1 Sam. 23,11 ; 
Jer. 37, 17 (cf. 2 K. 10, 15 ly’l ly) yes, yes in an answer to 
iy)n). The negative answer Ls given merely by (Gen. 19, 

to the Latins or Germans. In Hebrew this discrimination was not made either 
by a change of mood (as in Latin) or by the position of the words (as in German); 
cf. also § 137, Rem. 

‘ In Gen. 43, 6 n is explained hy which from the context means 

to give information upon a question. 

' In Eccl. 3, 21 for the article accepted by the Massora, read and 

BPP 'n (= whether — w iether). 

• But in Job 9, 24 and 24, 25 *3X does not precede 'p, but depends upon the 
conditional clause. 

‘ Cf. the analogous sentences after |£' because Isa. 65,12; the same after DJ 

f isa 
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2 al.; cf. § 152 1, a, Rem. 1) as in Judg. 4, 20 by ]’« = no! 
or no one! 


§ 151 . 

OPTATIVE SENTENCES. ' 

Besides the expression of the optative by the simple 
Imperfect (§ 107, 4, a), Cohortative (§ 108, especially with KJ 
ibid. 1, b). Jussive (§ 109, with NJ ibid., 1, a). Imperative 
(§ 110, 1, a), the Perfect consec. (§ 112, 4, 6), or even by the 
simple nominal sentence (§ 116, 5, Rem. 2, Note 1, and § 141, 
3). It is also indicated: — 

1. By questions^ expressive of wish, e. g. 2 Sam. 16, 4 
IDDT2/ who will make me judge ? i. e. would that I were 

made judge; 2 Sam. 23, 15. Especially frequent is the use 
of ]Pyp (lit. who will give?) to introduce wishes of all kinds 
(vid. Rem.). In Mai. 1, 10 the actual wish is coordinated 
with a question 130?') C?3“C3 ’P 0 that there were gome 

one among you to ghwt the doors ! 

Rem. Occasionally the original meaning of becomes evi¬ 
dent, Judg. 9, 29 ’7'3 nin t»Ao gives this people into my 

hand, ? = 0 that some one would give this people into my hand 1 cf. Ps. 
5S, 7. In these examples in the phrase the idea O that I had is 

excluded, no more notice being taken of the meaning give; it is used 
rather as a mere optative particle (utinam). This construction may be 
indicated: 

a) by the accusative (in harmony with the original meaning) of a 
substantive Deut. 28, 07 (would it were evening .... morning!) Judg. 9, 
29; Ps. 14, 7 (53, 7); 55, 7; with accusative and following Infinitive 
J,.b 11. u; with double accusative Num. 11, 29; Jer. 8, 23; with the 
accusative of an Infinitive Ex. 16, 3; 2 Sam. 19,1 Tprinn 'JN ’i;uo ]Pl’-'a 
would that I had died fur thee! (cf. for 'JX § 135, 2, b); of a Participle 
Job 31,3 ); of a personal pronoun (as suffix) Job 29, 2 (with following 
3 ; but in Isa. 27, 4; Jer. 9,1 with following accusative is not 

= ’'? lJut lit. who endowed me with, etc.; cf. § 117, 5,6, /?). With 

a still greater weakening of its original meaning ''“’p is used with an 


* The transition from a question to a wish is seen in Num. 11, 4 who will 
give us meat to eat? O that we bad meat to eat! cf. Ps. 60, 4. 
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a4jective Job 14, 4 {could a clean thing come from an unclean! i. e. 
how can, etc.; likewise Job 31, 81 how could there be an unaati^fied 
one!). 

h) with a following Perfect Job 23, 3 (cf. § 120,2, o, Rem. 1); with a 
Perfect eonsec. Deut. 5, 26 (O that they had such a heart!). 

c) with a following Imperfect Job 6, 8; 13, 5; 14, 13; in Job 19, 
23 the Imperfect is twice used with Waw (cf. Note 1, above, on Mai. 
1 , 10 ). 

For the Cohortative in the consequent of such an optative, cf. § 108, 
2, c. 

2. By the particles CN (Ex. 32, 32; Ps. 81, 9; 95, 7 ; 
139, 19; Prov. 24, 11; 1 Chr. 4, 10; throughout with a fol¬ 
lowing Imperfect) and (hence Ps. 119, 5 2 K. 5, 3 

''^nx [from DN Ok! and = 1^]; both with a following 
Imperfect) si, o si ! utinam} also is followed by the Imper¬ 
fect Gen. 17, 18; Job 6, 2; the Jussive Gen. 30, 34 (rather 
concessive = may it so happen; also in Ps. 81, 14 is ’il’ or 
mni to be supplied with the Participle; the Perfect as an 
expression of the wish that something may happen (cf. § 106, 
4) Num. 14, 2 Ijna ')'? 0 that we had died! 20, 3 and Josh. 
7, 7(each time but Isa. 48, 18 and 63, 19 (each time Kl^) 
referring to the future. For with an Imperative (by 
virtue of an anacoluthon) Gen. 23, 13, cf. § 110,1, e, Rem. 2; 
for the Perfect after DN ’3 Gen. 40. 14 ; 2 K. 5, 20 ; cf. 
§ 106, 3, b. Note. 


§ 152. 

NEGATIVE SENTENCES. 

1. Negation in independent clauses is expressed by the 
adverbs (Job 6,21 KHk. perhaps retained as a substantive) 
= ov not, = fitj (substantive in Job 24, 25) ; (there is) 
not; ciS not yet, DDK no more, ’DDX (cf. § 90, 3, a), not; 

* Cf. the same transition of conditional into optative particles (by virtue of 
the suppression of the consequent) in German: owenn ich {dock) hatte I and the 
like; e. g. Num. 22,29 hatte ich (-]?'. lb) nur ein Schwert. . . ich hatte dich sicher 
getStet ! 
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almost exclusively poetic are ^3, ’^3, ’^^3 The principal 
difference between and ]''« is that by sb, (regardless of its 
use in negativing individual words ) ^ verbal sentences (rarely 
nominal sentences, vid. Rem. 3) are regularly negatived, but 
by ]''X nominal sentences exclusively (vid. examples). The 
conjunctions j© and that not are used in negations of 

dependent clauses. We subjoin a more complete view of the 
use of these words : — 

a) nb (more rarely Sib), like ob, ovk , is regularly used for objective, 
unconditional negation, and hence is commonly connected with the Per¬ 
fect or the Imperfect (as Indicative); (for its connection with the Imper¬ 
fect to express unconditional prohibition, vid. § 107,1, a, 2; for with 
a Jussive, § 109, 1, b, Rem. 1); for nonne in questions, cf. 

§ 150,1. In connection with "73 (without a following article = any 
one, anything), expresses an absolute negation; nullus, no one (cf. 
French ne . ■ . ■ personne, ne . .. rien) usually in the order '73 .... R*?, 
e. g. Gen. 3, 1 ‘I’j;' Vjp 173Sn kV ye may eat from no tree of the 

garden. Ex. 10, 15; 20^ 4;Deut; 8, 9; Jer. 13, 7; 32, 17 .... 

= nothing at all; cf. the same assertion in a rhetorical question 32, 27); 
Prov. 12,21; 30, 30 (Sj'USp .. . sh before nothing) ; 2 Chr. 32,15; but 
cf. the inverted position Ex. 12,16 npxSrp'Ss no work at all 

shall be done; Job 33,13; Dan. 11, 37 (otherwise, however, when 
in consequence of the determination is used in the sense of whole, 
e. g. Num. 23,13 I'Ss thou shall not see the whole, but only a 

part). 


> Here especially belong composites like Stt'sh a not-god, that is called 
a god, but is nothing less than one in Dent. 32, 21; liSs xS vs. 17, cf. Jer. 5, 
7; 0.^’'X*7 a no-people vs. 21 ; XT nothing Amos 6,13; not-wood Isa. 

10,15; Kt’X x\ DIX xV not-mau, not-human (of God) Isa. 31,8; pTlS-xS unriyAt- 
eousness Jer. 22, 13, cf. Ezek. 22, 29; Job 26,2 sq. (HJ-xh, i>’-X^ not-poicer, 
nTTn xh unwisdom ); cf. also Isa. 55, 2 nyTlT' X‘75 with no-satisfaction; Job 
15, 32; 1 Chr. 12,33. In Num. 20, 5 a construct state with several genitives is 
negatived by X^. Furthermore X'b with an Infinitive is found in Num. 35,23; xS 
with an adjective DDD XT unwise Hos. 13,13; TDn“X^ impious Ps.43,1; ty~x5 
and Dli’i’yXT not strorfjr Prov. 30, 25; p'X^ not-right 2K. 7, 9; xb with a Par¬ 
ticiple Jer. 2, 2 unsown; Ezek. 4,14; 22. 24; Zeph. 2, 1; 3, 5 (but the Massora 
requires nonj Isa. 54, 11; HTin 62, 12; nriil Jer. 6 , 8 ; n-rnT Hos. 1, 6 , 
hence everywhere 3d sing. fem. Perfect in pause = would not be comforted, etc.; 
therefore not composites, but partly relative clauses, partly [Isa. 54, 11; Hos. 
1,6; and especially 2, 25;] principal clauses for proper names). Cf. for the fore¬ 
going composites, chiefly § 81, Bern. 2, No. 2; for the use of the same in circtun- 
stantial clauses as a periphrasis of ideas of quality, vid. below, letter h, Rem. 
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Analogous to Sb • - ■ • sS we find kS . . .. in Gen.«23, 6 al. in a 
verbal sentence with the sense of no one at all, not a single one. 

Bern. 1. The examples where X*7 stands absolutely as a negative 
answer = not, no, are to be considered as extreme abbreviations of com¬ 
plete verbal sentences, e. g. Gen. 19, 2 (xb according to the context for 
"11D3 xb etc.); 23,11; 42,10; Hag. 2,12; Job 23,6, sometimes with a 
foliowing '3 but Gen. 19, 2 (vid. above); Josh. 5, 14; 1 K. 3, 22. 

2. The negation of a nominal sentence by xS always expresses (in 
contrast with the regular negative particle ^'X) a certain emphasis, pro¬ 
vided the force of the negation falls rather upon a definite word (cf. 
e. g. Ezek. 36, 32) than upon the whole sentence; this emphasized word 
is usually a Participle, e. g 2 Sam. 3, 34 HiTioX-X^ ’I'T thy hands were 
not bound; Num. 35, 23 (Deut. 4, 42; 19, 4); Deut. 28, 1 (in a relative 
clause in Ps. 38, 15); 1 Sam. 20, 26 (where with x'? we also find 'nSa 
before a nominal sentence); Jer. 4, 22; Amos 5, 18; Hag. 1, 2 (where, 
however, we should read X3); Ps. 22, 7; 74, 9; Prov. 18,5; Job 12, 3; 
22, 16. But nominal sentences with pronominal (Gen. 20, 12; 2 Sam. 
21, 2; Job 28, 14 parallel with ','X) or substantive subject may also be 
negatived by xS, e. g. Ex. 4,10 '3JX D'inT B^'X i&> not a man of words 
(i. e. no eloquent man) am I; Gen. 29, 7; Num. 23,19; Isa. 22, 2; 44, 
19; Ps. 22. 3; Job 9, .32; 18, 17 ; 21, 9; 36, 26 (with Waw apodosis) ; 41, 
2; in Job 9,33 we find even tVj X7 non est for ]’X. (For X^ = ^’X in 
circumstantial clauses as a paraphrase of attributive ideas, vid. below, 
letter h, Bern.). 

3. Begularly X^ immediately prec des the verb, but sometimes it 
is separated from it (especialiy to emphasize a foiiowing word); so in 
Job 22, 7; Eccl. 10,10 before object and verb; Num. 16, 29; 2 K. 5, 26 
before subject and verb; Heut. 8, 9; 2 Sam. 3,34; Ps. 6,2; 49,18; Job 
13,16; 34, 23 before a more definite qualification. In Deut. 32, 5 we 
find xS, according to the accents, even at the end of the sentence 
(they offend him not); of course, however, D’J3 X*7 is to be connected. 
For the position of X^ with the Infinitive absolute vid. § 113, 3, 6, 
Bern. 3. 

6) "Sx, like fty and ne, serves to express subjective and dependent 
negation, especially in connection with a Jussive (§ 109,1, b, and Bern. 
2) to introduce prohibitions, warnings, negative wishes and commands 
(for -Sx with an Imperfect vid. § 107,4, a, 2, Bern.; for 2 K. 6,27 vid. 
§ 109, 2, 6). 

Bern. 1. To form a composite word "Sx is used (like X^ vid. 
above. No. 1, Note 1) in Prov. 12, 38 in notuleath (immortality). 

The cases where Sx (iike py = pi) ycvyrai) means no, not so, Buth 1,13 
’nj3 '7X not so, my daughter; Gen. 19,18 and 33, 10 (XJ'^X), are also 
(vid. letter a, Rem, 1) due to extreme abbreviations of a complete sen¬ 
tence (such an one being repeated in 2 Sam. 13,25); so in 2 Sam. 1, 21; 
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Isa. 62,* 2; Ps. 83, 2 'n; is clearly to be supplied, and in Joel 2, 13; 
Amos 5, 14 the corresponding Jussive from the preceding Imperative* 
(Prov. 17,12 from the preceding Inflnitive absolute). 

2. Like kS we also regularly find "Sn immediately preceding the 
verb; in Jer. 15, 16, however, it precedes another strongly emphasized 
clause.' 

c) lit. construct state of yx nonrerUity, is (like the absolute state, 
vid. below) the negative of t?; to be (cf. e. g. Gen. 31, 29 with Neh. 5,6). 
As 1?’ (=he, she, it is, was, etc., (contains the idea of being in all its 
tenses, so does )’Ni yx the idea of not-being. We thus find that: 

1) the absolute state "K (with an evident transition in meaning of a 

verbal predicate — is not at hand) is always used after tbe negatived ob¬ 
ject, e. g. Isa. 37, 3 (2 K. 19, 3) nnSS ni)l and there is not strength 
to bring forth; Gen. 2, 5 (['N was not there); Ex. 17, 7 or is he 

not? after ib'.ri is he _ ?); Lev. 26, 37; Num. 20, 5; Judg. 4, 20 ('K 

= no); 1 Sam. 9, 4 and 10,14 C];^ in reference to the plu.); Isa. 41, 17; 
45,21; Mio. 7,2; Prov. 13, 4; 25,14; Job 3,9 C;:!;! = and may there be 
none there, cf. Prov. 5,17); Eccl. 3,19. Cf. also unless it be the 

case Gen. 30, 1; Ex. 32, 32; Judg. 9, 15; 2 K. 2, 10. In Job 35, 15 

is used irregularly before a Perfect as an emphatic negation; but the text 
is here scarcely reliable. 

2) the construct state had originally its natural position directly 
before the substantive, thus expressing its absence, or before the subject 
of the verbal sentence which was to be negatived. To the first category 
belong the numerous cases where ]'K is united with a Participle (e. g. 
1 Sam. 26, 12 j’Nl jlTi' UN*! )'tt1 there was no one seeing, etc. 
= there was none who saw, and none who noticed, and none who was 
awake) ; so especially I'X) with a Participle in subordinated circum¬ 
stantial clauses, like Isa. 5, 29 S'3fa J'NI B’Sp!] and he wiU escape 
while there is no rescuing one = without any one saving; Ps. 7, 3 al.; 
Lev. 26, 6 al. (I’lnn )’S<) without any one fearing); cf. § 141, 2, Rem. 2. 
)'tt is used as the negation of a whole nominal sentence in Num. 14, 
42 opanpl nlH’ J’N Jehovah is not in your midst; Gen. 37, 29 

Ti33 and Joseph was not in the pit. 

3) If the negatived subject is a personal pronoun, it appears, according 
to § 100, 5, as a suffix united with ('N: 'IPN I am not, was not, shall not 
be; '■]l’N,/em. thou art not, etc., lll'K, fern. niPK he, she is not, etc. 
(also absolute in Gen. 42, 13 he. is [he was 5, 24] not [no more] at hand); 
DJ'N they are not, etc. If its predicate is a verb, since ]'l< always intro¬ 
duces a nominal sentence, it follows as a Participle, e. g. Ex. 5, 10 
'uj ’33’N I am not giving; 8, 17 ; Pent. 1, 32. 

> In Jer. 51, 3 is twice used for “Sn, sc. in accordance with the inter¬ 
pretation of the Massorites = against him that bendeth; but hero we should 
doubtless read “Sit. 
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Rem. The use of 'IS for 'll’N in Neh. 4,17 is due to the coor¬ 
dination of three other (substantive) subjects, which are emphatically 
united by Since the sufBxes of the 1st and 3d pers. sing, 

connected with "N are according to § 100, 5 actual verbal sufiSxes, it is 
clear that in Hag. 2,17 1'N) the pronominal complement to is 

once connected with the nota accus.^ 

4) The fact that.^'N (like always contained a verbal idea (is not, 
was not, etc.) brought about such a change in this word that its original 
character as a construct state was forgotten; in harmony therewith 
was frequently separated from its governing word (substantive or 
Participle). This occurred especially by the Interpolation of small 
(apparently enclitic) words like <3 (Isa. 1, 6), (Lev. 11, 10, 12), PlS 
(Gen. 11, 30), D1 (Ps. 14, 3), DB (Judg. 18,10; Ex. 12, 30); but cf. also 
Ps. 5,10; 6, 6; 32, 2 and the absolute use Ex. 22, 2; 1 K. 8, 9; Ruth 
4, 4. The change of position of j'N and the noun thus became finally 
possible, as in Gen. 40,8 and 41,15 (intt yx IHSi no one is present who can 
interpret it) ; Gen. 47,13; Judg. 14,6; 1 Sam. 21,2; Isa. 1,30; Jer. 30,13; Hab. 
2,19; Ibrov. 5,17 (j'Nl = nere sint; cf. letter c, 1; Job 3, 9); 30,27. In 
Ex. 5,16 ]'N is used between the subject and predicate. 

Rem. 1. Like Si . . .. ttb or kS .... Si (vid. above, letter a) 
Si "N (e. g. Eccl. 1, 9 ifi’tri'Ss "N there is nothing new, etc.; Dan. 1, 4; 
cf. npiKD "tt there is nothing there 1 K. 18, 43; Eccl. 5,13) and —Ss 
(Hab. 2, 19; cf. j’K nDtxp Tudg. 14, 6) also express an absolute 
negation. 

2. The negative syllable 'N in the two composites T133 'N (as 
proper noun 1 Sam. 4, 21) and not guiltless (Job 22, 30) is no 

doubt due to an abbreviation of In Ethiopic this abbreviation 

is very common, as also the negation prefixed to verbs. 

d) DIP not yet is used according to § 107, 1, a, Rem. 1, in reference 
to the past regularly with the Imperfect Gen. 2, 5 (□"'B.-.-Si stiU no 
one; vid. above, letters a and c, Rem. 1); 19, 4; 24, 45; Josh. 2, 8; 
1 Sam. 3, 3 (but cf. 3, 7); with the Imperfect in the sense of the present 
Ex. 10, 7 ('D D“!pn knowest thou not yetf) ; Ex. 9, 30. 

e) 03t< (properly substantive = cessation) no more (containing the 
verbal idea be present, cf. Deut. 32, 36; Isa. 45, 6, 14; 46,9; used 
absolutely in Amos 6,10; in questions r’N 03X71 is there not one 
more f etc.; 2 Sam. 9, 3; often also in the sense of non nisi) ; with 
paragogic (§ 90,3, a) ’P3X Isa. 47, 8, 10; Zeph. 2, 16 nlj? ’03X1 ’JX 
it is I and no one else. 

f) *73,2 poetic and. prophetic; also with a certain emphasis = X^ 


* According to de Lagarde novae psalterii graeci editionis specimen, p. 26 

an accusative after X is also found before Ps. 3, 3. 

* Clearly from nSs fail, fait away, from which root the original substan¬ 
tives ''73 and rhl (whence 'flbs § 90, 3, a) are also formed. 
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with the Imperfect e. g. Isa. 26,14; 33, 20, 23 (with the Perfect imme¬ 
diately afterwards); Hos. 7,2; Ps. 49,13; Prov. 10, .30 (but in Isa. 14, 
21 before the Jussive = '*:«); before an adjective Pi ov. 24, 23; before 
an Infinitive (where otherwise we would find ’fl'llS, vid. below) Pa. 
32, 9. 

g) ’Va with the Perfect Gen. 31, 20; Isa. 14, 6; with the Imperfect 
Job 41,18; as the negation of a Participle, Hos. 7, 8; Ps. 19, 4; of an 
adjective 2 Sam. 1, 21. 

h) 'flSa as the negation of an adjective 1 Sam. 20, 26; for ’nSa 

Ezek. 13, 3, vid. letter k; for as a regular negation of the In¬ 
finitive construct vid. § 114,3, Kem. 2; for ^ conjunction vid. 

below, letter k. 

Rem. On X*7, 'J'N, '*?a. To the category of negative sentences 
belong also periphrases of attributive ideas by means of xS* ’'ll not 
(both used almost exclusively in poetry) or yx with a following sub¬ 
stantive, chiefly in the form of simple circumstantial clauses, as in 
2 Sam. 23, 4 xS “ipi morning when no clouds are present, i. e. a 
cloudless morning; cf. Job 12,24; 26,2 6; 38, 26 (B''X~X^ uninhabited) ; 
1 Chr, 2, 30, 32 (D'J3 xV childless) ; also ')3 (e. g. Job 24,10) and yx 
e. g. Ps. 88, 5 as a man ^^X-yx who has no strength, i. e. os a weak 
man; Isa. 47, 1; Hos. 7, 11; 33Dp-yx numberless Cant. 6, 8 al.; 
generally, however (Ps. 104, 25 aL), like actual circumstantial clauses 
(cf. § 141,2, Rem. 2) connected with Waw =13!?P”]'X1. Such circumlocu¬ 
tions more rarely appear as relative clauses (cf. § 155,2, a), e. g. Job 30,13 

1JP X^ (they) who have no helper = the helpless ones, of. 29,12; Hab. 
1, 14; with yx Zech. 9, 11 (from a waterless (empty) pit).^ 

At what stage of the language such combinations came to be re¬ 
garded as simply negative adjectives, is seen partly from the frequent 
coordination (even of relative clauses analogous to the foregoing) with 
actual adjectives (Joel 1, 6; Ps. 72, 12; Job 29,12; cf. also Isa. 59,10 
where D)J’;j-yX3 is parallel with D’^l^S), partly from the introduction 
by means of the nota dativi ^ Isa. 40, 29 {= and to the fainting one); 
Job26, 2a,3;Neh. 8,10. __ 

i) (lit. turn, removal; root ni3) that not, lest, at the beginning 

of sentences that express a fear or care; fear in Gen. 32,12 al. (cf. icida 
pri, vereor ne) ; beware (so often after np^n Gen. 24, 6; 31, 24 

al.), take care that (2 K. 10, 23), etc. Sometimes the idea upon which 
“)3 depends is virtually contained in the subordinate clause, e. g. Gen. 
19,19 and I could not escape to the mountain (since I feared), ’Jp.310“^3 
njj'in the evil could overtake me; (26, 7,9; 31, 31; 38, 11; in Gen. 44, 34 
from the rhetorical question how could I.... ? the sentence I cannot 


* In Prov. 9, 13 (perhaps also 14, 7, but vid. Delitssch on this passage) a 
verbal sentence is thus coordinated as a periphrasis of an adjective. 
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governing j9 has been removed). This is especially true in statements 
of any action or its omission hy which something is concealed (in which 
case final *';? becomes iie); cf. Gen. 11, 4; 19,15; Xum. 20, 18 (where 
■jB lest is separated from its verb by a strongly emphasised substantive; 
Judg. 15, 12 (aftn- swear unto me!); Prov. 24,18. In Gen. 3, 22 (ojid 
now lest he put forth his hand! etc.) a cobortative is considered as 
virtually governing ; in vs. 23 it is changed into an historical 
tense. 

Rem. According to § 107,4, a, 3, is naturaUy followed by the 
Imperfect; for the exceptions 2 Sam. 20, 6; 2 K. 2, 16, vid. ibid.. Note 4; 
cf. also 2 K. 10, 23 ni)~w’“^3 11*"^ see to it thmt there be not, etc. 

k) lest with the Imperfect Ex. 20, 20; 2 Sam. 14, 14 (in Jer. 

23, 14 read the Infinitive 31i? for ; 27, 8 1X3; for 1X3; in Ezek. 13, 
3 IXT is a relative clause governed by ) = according to that which 
they have not seen. 

2. Two negations in the same sentence do not contradict 

each other (as nonnvlli, nonnemo), but rather increase the force 
of the negative (like oim oiSeig.om ovdaftag nuUi — non, nemo non); 
1 K. 10, 21 t6 I’N silver was accounted 

nothing at all; 2 Chr. 9, 20 without N^); Zeph. 2, 2 

N'a’ before (not) comes. Here especially belong the union of 
]''N and not with “]n without (§ 119, 3, d, 1); e. g. Isa. 
5, 9 (6, 11) zi:’'' I’Np (for which Jer. 2, 15 has lit. 

without no inhahitant = so that no inhabitant is there any more 
(but Isa. 50, 2 C’p I'Np with causative “]p on account of the 
lack of water; also in “I’N ’/PpH did it happen, because of the 
lack of... f Ex. 14, 11; in 2 K. 1, 3, 6, 16 “|p is causative); 
Eccl. 3, 11 “',e?X '^Sp besides that (that no one can, etc.). 

3. In poetry a negation may sometimes extend its in¬ 
fluence to a second parallel negative clause (annexed with or 
without Waw); e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 3 talk no more so proudly, let 
(not) arrogance come out of your mouth; Xum. 23,19; Isa. 
23,4; 28,27; 38,18; Ezek. 16,47; Ps. 9, 19; 35,19; 38, 2; 
44, 19; 75, 6; Job 28, 17 (in 3, 11 ^ why notf thus 
influences a foregoing parallel clause). 
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§ 153. 

LIMITED AND EXPANSIVE SENTENCES. 

The particles TJN, pT only serve to indicate a sentence 
limited in application, and the particles Cl, also, thereto, 
even to introduce a sentence with a wider scope. It is to be 
noticed here that the influence of these particles does not 
necessarily extend only to the word directly following (so 
Gen. 7, 23; 34, 15; pi Gen. 6, 6 ; Amos 3, 2 and TJX piq 
Num. 12, 2 — only alone? Cl GeJi. 27, 34; Job 7, 11; qx 
Deut. 15, 17), but frequently also to the entire following 
sentence. So qx Ex. 12, 15 ; 1 K. 17, 13 ; Job 16, 7; 23, 6 ; 
pi Gen. 20, 11; 24, 8 ; Ps. 32, 6 ; Prov. 13, 10; Cl Gen. 27, 
33 ; 32, 21 (nin Cl); 1 Sam. 22, 7; 28, 20 ; Zech. 9, 11; qx 
Job 14, 3; 15, 4. In Mai. 1, 10 and Job 2, 10 Cl precedes 
two coordinated clauses, although strictly speaking it belongs 
only to the second; cf. the analogous examples § 150, 2, e. 


§ 154. 

SENTENCES CONNECTED BY WAW. 

Two or more sentences, as well as individual words, are 
connected by Waw copulative ’ ); (cf. for the different vocal¬ 
ization of the same § 104, 2). Its use, however, is not limited 


* For a detailed statement of the use of Waw copulative vid. Geseniue, 
Thesaurus I, p. 393 sq. For the coordination of identical (e. g. of five Imperfect 
consec. in Gen. 25, 34 of five Perfects hy means of DJI) as well as different tenses 
and modes through Waw copulative enough has been said, under the Tenses. In 
regard to the placing together of individual nouns by 1 (which strictly interpreted 
is due to a union of several individual clauses) it may be noticed that: 

a) contrary to our idiom, which in an enumeration employs the conjunction 
and only before the last member enumerated, the Hebrew has usually the poly- 
syndetic construction (so in Gen. 12, 16 Waw copulative is used six times, 
24, 35 seven, 16, 19 sq. nine. Josh. 7, 24 ten). Sometimes, however, only the 
last two words are so connected (cf. three members in Gen. 5, 32; 10,1; 11, 26; 
13, 2; 14,1; 30, 39, etc.); more rarely the first two (Ps. 46, 9). Asyndeton is 
permanent in the form DlBiW 'lilPl yesterday (and) the day before Ex. 6, 8 al. 
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merely to connecting actually coordinated sentences, for it 
frequently serves even wlien an antithesis is to be introduced, 
(Gen. 17, 21; 19, 19 and in nominal circumstantial clauses) 
or when one of the two connected sentences is subordinate to 
the other. For the use of 1 to introduce circumstantial clauses, 
cf. especially § § 141,2, Rem. 2 and 142,1, Rem. 1; object clauses 
§ 157; causal clauses § 158; comparative clauses § 161; final 
clauses § 165; consequential clauses § 166; for the so-called 
Waw apodosis cf. § 143, b, Rem. 2 and the sections therein cited; 
for the use of Waw in numerical statements, § 134,6, Rem. 

Rem. Occasionally Waw annexes a clause only apparently to the 
preceding, but actually to one understood, and supplied from the con¬ 
text. So we find l with Imperatives to express results, 1 K. 2, 22 
'iiNB'l ask also rather; Ezek. 18, 32 I have no pleasure in the death of 
him that dieth .... wherefore O’lyni turn yourselves; so also at the be¬ 
ginning of the discourse when loosely connected with a fact or the 

(but this asyndetic construction is used with verbs as a rhetorical means of en¬ 
livening the statements, thereby rendering them more forcible, e. g. Judg. 5, 
father feet he bowed, fell, lay down; Ex. 15, 19; 1 Sam. 15,6; Job 20,19; 
Cant 2, 11; 5,6). 

5) Occasionally Waw copulative is explicative (like isque, et — quidem)=‘ 
certainly, to be sure { Waw explicativum), e. g. Gen. 4, 4 (and indeed of the fat 
thereof): Ex. 24, 12; 1 Sam. 17, 34 (with the bears certainly) ; 2 Sam. 13, 20; Isa. 
57,11; Amos 3,11; 4,10; Zech. 9, 9; Prov. 3.12; Neh. 8.13;2 Chr. 23,10 (but ? 
before in ISam. 28, 3slionId with theLXX be omitted); also in connections 
like l),;i — |p from ... to and till. . . Gen. 13, 3; 14, 23; 19,4,11, etc. 

In an emphatic sense (=and especially) we find 1, e. g. in Gen. 3,16 (l|J‘ini); 
Isa. 2, 1; Fs. 18,1; perhaps also Job 10, 17 (yea, a whole host); 2 Chr. 16,14. 
An undoubted example of the so-called Waw concomitantiae is found in Job 41, 
12 a boiling pot pDJttI with rush (fire). In Arabic this Waw of presence takes an 
accusative. 

1—1 in Ps. 76, 7; Dan. 1,3; 8, 13 is used in the sense of as well... as also 
(for 1— \=sive — sive, cf. § 162). 

c) For the adverbs used also as copulatives, DJ also, thereto (connecting 
several things, e. g.D)J1^“DJ the two Gen. 27,45; Prov. 17, \5;'lh~U%alltogether; 
as a progressive and, e. g. Gen. 30, 8; 37, 7; 1 Sam. 30, 8; cf. also examples like 
1 Sam. 24. 10 behold, 0 behold! 05— DS or 01) — 01 Gen. 24, 44 = «s well—as; 
01 occurs three times in Gen. 24, 25 ; 32, 20) and the even more expressive 
also, thereto, even (partly poetic, partly belonging to later usage; often only a 
simple and but occasionally adversative, nevertheless Ps. 44,10 al.; — 'll*, also 

thrice repeated, = indeed— as also; cf. also 01“^i!!l and even also Lev. 26.44; 

lit. it comes also that = be quiet then, according to the context either 
quanto magis or quanto minus), vid. Lexicon. 
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speech of another, e. g. 2 Sam. 18, 11; 24, 3; 2 K. 4,14, 41; 7,13; of. 
also Josh. 7, 7 ; Ps. 2,10; 4,4; Isa. 8, 7. The suppression of the 

antecedent is sometimes due to angry excitement or haste, which ap¬ 
parently begrudges the time necessary to a complete expression; 
especially instructive therefore are Num. 12, 14; 16, 11; 20, 3 (1^1); 
1 Sam. 10, 12; 15, 14; 28, 12; 2 Sam. 18, 12; 2 K. 1, 10; 7, 19 
(cf. vs. 2); Isa. 3, 14; Ps. 2, 6 (also a circumstantial clause: while I= 
and yet have I mysdf, etc.; cf. also the later addition with the optative 
formula 'pi Num. 11, 29; Judg. 9, 29. 

§ 155. 

RELATIVE CLAUSES. 

1. Relative clauses (in prose at least) are generally indi¬ 
cated by the relative pronoun (for its construction, cf. 
§ 139, 1, 2), more seldom by the demonstratives ni, ’ll or the 
prefixed*n (on this cf. § 138, 3). 

Rem. 1. Occasionally appears as the subject of a nominal 
clause, whose predicate is formed by an active Participle (Deut. 1, 4; 
4, 46; Jer. 38, 16; Neh. 5, 2; Ps. 115, 8) or a passive (Ezek. 9, 2); cf. 
Kahan, die verbal-nominale Doppelnatur der hebr. Partic. u. Infin., 
Leipzig, 1889, p. 22. 

2. To express a local relation (= where) ItsiK Is used e. g. in Num. 
20, 13; 22, 26; Deut. 8, 15 (in a nominal clause) ; Ps. 84, 4; 95, 9 (in a 
verbal clause). 

2. The relative condition is very frequently, especially 
in poetic discourse, expressed by the simple addition (su^ 
ordination) of the relative clause.* This can take place: 

a) as a nominal clause, e. g. 2 Sam. 20, 21 a man from mount 
Ephraim joty Jiniy whose name was Sheba ; 1K. 13, 2; Zech. 
6, 12; Job 1, 6. Cf. also clauses like Gen. 39, 4 
all (that) he had (vs. 5, the same usage with ; Isa. 
30, 6; Job 3, 15 with princes 2nT who had gold; Ps. 
11, 4; Prov. 22, 11; with a reference back to a nominal 

» The earlier supposition that all these oases depended upon the omission 
of is erroneous; rather is it to be supposed that these relative dependent or 
subordinated clauses form only one of the many kinds of circumstantial clauses 
connected with a governing word and hence subordinate. Cf. the English: the 
friend I met; the book I told you of. 
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suflSx Ps. 49, 14 thU is the lot of those 

whose trust (is). lu 2 Chr. 16. 9 with such, whose heart is 
undivided, etc., it is governed by a preposition. For the 
periphrasis of attributive ideas also belonging here, as in 
Job 38, 86 T'.VN? on land where no man is; \'id. 

§ 152, 1, h, Rem., and for this shortened form of relative 
clauses cf. also Gen. 15,13 N" in a lan-1 (which) 
belongs not to them; Hab. 1. 6 : Prov. 26, 17 

as a verbal clause : 

These cases may be subdivided into classes where a 
relative pronoun would eventually be used; 

1) as the subject of the clause, e. g. Job 31, 12 it is afire 
(which) consumeth unto the lower world; Deut. 32 .17. h ; 
Isa. 55, 13 ; 56. 2 ; 65, 1; Ps. 34, 9 ; 68, 31; 71, 18 : 
78, 6; Prov. 30. 17; Job 3, 3; Lam. 1. 10, 21; Xeh. 
13, 25 : referring back to the suffix in '::n in Isa. 28, 
16 (lit. behold /c.. who has founded, etc.); 29, 14; 
38, 5 ; Ezek. 25. 7: dependent upon a vocative in Isa. 
54, 1 ; on a nominal suffix (vid. letter a) Ps. 16, 4. 
Here particularly belong periphrases of adjectives, as 
in Gen. 49. 27 rx* a wolf which robs = a thievish 
wolf; Isa. 51. 12 : to express a negative state, e. g. Isa. 
40, 2U : Hos. 4, 14 (]’2'”X^ Cy the senseless people'). 

Bern. Such relative clauses are very often united to substantives 
by the comparative particle 3 Job 7,2 ^^>•3 like a slave who 

pomteth for the shadow, etc.; Deut. 32, 11; Isa. 62, 1; Jer. 23, 29; Hos. 
6, 3; Ps. 42, 2 ; 83, 15; 125, 1; Job 9, 26; 11, 16; also after l-:3 Ps. 
58, 5; after definite substantives Isa. 53, 7; 61, 10 sq.; Hab. 2, 14; Ps. 
49, 13, 21; vid. a!so examples under No. 2. Sometimes it seems more 
reasonable in such cases to use the verb in question as the predicate of 
the foregoing substantive and explain 2 (for ■'rs3, vid. comparative 
clauses, § 161, 2) as a conjunction — a supposition that even Eupfeld 
allowed, at least for Ps. 90, 5; 125, 1; Isa. 53, 7; 61, 11. In such 
cases, however, the Massora has supplied the correct interpretation by 
means of greater or lesser distinctive accents (where the rule given in 
§ 15, Bern. 5 on the use of certain distinctives in conjunctions is not to 
be discarded). 
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2) as the object, e. g. Ps. 7, 16 nn^? ^0:1 and he 
falls into the ditch (which) he makes; Judg. 8, 1; 
1 K. 13, 12; 2 K. 3, 8; Isa. 6, 6; 15, 7 (in Jer. 48, 36 
the same use with a substantive in the construct state 
depending upon the relative clause; cf. § 130, 4) ; 
Isa. 41,3 ; 42, 6,16 ; 48,17 (but Ps. 32, 8 

Isa. 64, 2; Ezek. 13, 3 (according to what they have 
not seen) ; Ps. 25, 12; 33, 12 ; 61, 10; Prov. 23, 8 ; 
Job 23, 17; 28, 1; Eccl. 10, 5 (6, 1 the same use of 
-ltt;«) ; 1 Chr. 29, 3 ; 2 Chr. 18, 23. 

3) so as to include a demonstrative (= he who, etc.; for 

this use of "itPN cf. § 139, 2), e. g. Isa. 41, 24 najJln 
C33 irQ’ an abomination (is he) who chooses you ; Mai. 
2, 16 (nSDI and him who has covered')-. Job 24, 19 
’iNWn the under-world (consumes those who) have 

sinned; Isa. 41, 2. 

4) where niPN would be used as nota relationis, which 
from a following suf&x, § 139, 1 (usually connected 
with a preposition) or an adverb (e. g. Jer. 2, 6) con¬ 
tains a closer qualification; e. g. Jer. 5, 15 a people 

whose language thou dost not understand ; 
Ps. 32, 2 blessed is the man jlj? njir; unto 

whom Jehovah doth not impute iniquity; Ex. 18, 20; 
Isa. 42, 1 (where 1'3 is to be supplied in the second 
half); Jer. 2, 6; Job 3, 3 a} Examples of verbal 
suffix Deut. 32, 17 a CIJIT gods whom they 

knew not (vid. also end of verse); after substantive 
with 3 in (vid. above. No. 1, Rem.) Jer. 23, 9; 
Job 13, 28. 

Bern. 1. The simple addition of relative qualifications is especially 
frequent: 

1 In Isa. 51, 1 we find without this qualification by means of a preposition 
with a suffix, the brief and bold look tinto Oie rocks (whence) ye are hewn 

and to the hole of the well (whence) ye are dug; similarly Job 21, 27 the 

devices (with which) ye overpower me. 
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а) after time relations (almost invariably indeterminate, hence 

considered as in the construct state i; vid. Rem. 2), e. g. Ex. 6, 28 
njri’ Ol’S on the day (wlien) Jehovah spoke; of. Ps. 56, 10; also 
after Di'P Jer. 36, 2, after simple 01’ Ps. 56, 4 (Kys 01' on the day 
[when] I fear)-, furthermore 2 Chr. 29,27 nbljin Snn nj?3 at the time 
(when) the burnt offering began; also after flJjS Deut. 32, 35; Job 6,17; 
after Mic. 5, 2; also after njID Ps. 4, 8: greater than (the joy) 

at the time (when) fheir corn and wine abounded. Cf. also cases like 
Job 8,12 while it is yet in its greenness (when) not customarily cut down, 
etc. 

б) more rarely after local references, partly with a peculiar pregnant 
force, e. g. Job 38,19; where is the way (where) light dwelleth; cf. 38, 
24. Here too belong the examples where relative clauses are governed 
by prepositions, as in Jer. 2, 8 loSn iSj(1'”k' 7 ’"lint?) and walked after 
(those things that) profit not; 1 Chr. 15, 12 fS ’fll'J’On'SK in (the place 
which) / have prepared for him (cf. the complete usage Ex. 23, 20); 
2 Chr. 1, 4; after ^ Isa. 65,1 {to those who did not ask, etc.). 

2. For the examples of relative clauses governed by the construct 
state, hence vii-tually in the genitive, cf. § 130, 3,4. 

3. In Arabic the relative pronoun regularly follows a definite, but 
not an indefinite noun. Likewise in Hebrew, in prose at least, is 
generally wanting after an indefinite noun (cf. the foregoing example, 
Gen. 15, 13; Jer. 23, 4, etc.); on the other hand, "I^K not so nn- 
frequently is also wanting after a definite substantive, e. g. Ex. 18, 20; 
2 Chr. 18, 23; especially in poetry Deut. 32,17; Ps. 18, 3; 49,13,21; 
Job 3, 3; 23,17, etc. 


§ 156. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL CLAUSES. 

1. To express the circumstances under which a subject 
appears or an action (or event) is accomplished, regardless of 
the relative clauses (with or without vid. § l55, 2, a), 
the nominal clauses connected by Waw with the following 
subject (vid. such cases in detail, § 141, 2, Rem. 2) and verbal 
clauses (vid. § 142,1, Rem. 1) are primarily used. Frequently, 
however, such statements are subordinated to the principal idea 
by means of a simple addition without Wizw ; this is effected 

* In Ps. 49, 6 a relative temporal clause follows a time relation with the 
genitive. 
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quite as well in the form of (occasionally short) nominal 
clauses (vid. No. 2) as in that of verbal clauses (vid. No. 3). 

Rem. Of the relative clauses, here belong numerous nominal 
clauses entirely subordinated to the substantive without as in 
Gen. 16,12; so also in statements of weight (Gen. 24, 22), of name 
(Job 1, 1; also introduced by iD^l Gen. 24, 29; 1 Sam. 1, 1 al. or 
Gen. 16, 1; 22, 24 al.), bodily condition (Judg. 1, 7), etc. Nominal 
clauses beginning with Waw and the predicate have a certain in¬ 
dependent character, like those introduced by Waw and the subject' 
(Gen. 19,1, etc.); but the former, provided they ascribe a simultaneous 
state to the principal action, are classed among circumstantial clauses; 
so Isa. 3, 7 I may not be a healer onS ytt 'n'33i for in my koxise there 
is no bread; 6, 6 (Amos Sam. 13, 18; 16,1. 

2. Characteristic examples of nominal circumstantial 
clauses are Gen. 12, 8 and he pitched his tent ’yni D^p 
Onj^p while (or so that) Bethel lay on the west and Ai on the 
east; Num. 22, 24; 2 Sam. 18, 14 (in the heart of Absalom 
’’H ’13'1'iy while he was yet alive); Jer. 30, 6; Ezek. 9, 2 (cf. 
Cant’ 3, 8) ; Nah. 3, 8; Zech. 14, 5 ; 2 Chr. 23, 10 ; with a 
preceding predicate e. g. 1 Sam. 26, 13; Ps. 32, 8. The nominal 
clause in Gen. 41, 29 serves to express a future condition. 
Here also belong certain permanent formulas, like CP0 

from face to face (lit. while face was to face) Gen. 32, 31; 
Ex. 33, 11; Deut. 34, 10 al.; “ also throw themselves down 
in that the face is turned toward the earth, Gen. 19, 
1 ai. (for n2*lN we find in 1 K. 1, 31; Isa. 49, 23).’ Cf. 
finally the formula CN mother with children Gen. 32, 

12 (cf. Hos. 10, 14 and § 119, 3, e. Note 3). 

Rem. On the periphrases of negative attributive ideas belonging 
here by (complete and incomplete) nominal clauses, cf. § 152, 1, h, 
Rem. 

' In Deut. 32, 31 this connecting form seems to have been chosen for other 
purposes, sc. and indeed are our enemies (whose) judges (with the so-called em¬ 
phatic Waw; the interpretation as a circumstantial clause is purely artificial). 

’ Also the use D'J3 DXinn to look each other in the face (i. e. to be opposed 
in battle) 2 K. 14,8,11; 2 Chr. 25,17,21 is no doubt an abbreviated form of 
'S-Stt fl. 

* That is indeed to be considered as the virtual predicate of 

D'SM and not as a remaining casus instrum., is seen from Isa. 49» 23, where 

nrecedes the verb. 
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3. Positive sentences (vid. letter a), and much more fre¬ 
quently negative sentences (vid. letter J), are sometimes used 
as verbal circumstantial clauses,^ among which are many 
usages that may be considered as simply paraphrases of 
negative adverbial ideas (vid. letter c). 

Examples for a) Isa. 5,11 h (woe unto them that continue at night 
V-- while the wine inflames them). As a specification of an 
already mentioned summary, we find the verbal circumstantial clause 
in Gen. 44,12; 48,14 (therefore crossed his hands); Judg. 6,19; in an 
opposite sense 1 K. 13, 18 (\b with which he, however, lied to him). 
A motive seems to be expressed by the verbal clause in Ps. 7, 7 
(nuy J33TO since thou hast ordained judgment), and in Ps. 103, 5 a 
result. 

Rem. Especially deserving of mention are the cases where an Im¬ 
perfect in the sense of a final clause is subordinated to a verb of motion 
(usually Dip). Besides the examples (Ps. 88, 11, etc.) mentioned in 
§ 120, 1,6, of. also Isa. 5,11 a (to follow strong drink); Hab. 3, 16 (WiU’ 
that he may press it); Job 16, 8; 30, 28. 

For 6) subordinated verbal clauses with xb (usually rendered into 
English by without and the pres. Participle when the subject is the 
same as in the subordinated clause), e. g. Lev. 1,17 ^^3’ iib without 
dividing it; Job 31, 34; of. also Ps. 21, 12 (1731’"V? without effecting 
anything); with the Perfect is thus used in Gen. 44, 4; Ex. 34,28. 
With an interchangeable subject Isa. 27, 9, corresponds to a conse¬ 
quential clause (lapyxS so that they did not raise, etc.). Occasionally 
verbal clauses in the same sense (without doing) are connected with kS) 
cf. 1 Sam. 20, 2; Job 24, 22 ; 42,3; in a concessive sense Isa. 33, 1; Fs. 
44,18. 

For c) cf. kS (lit. he knows it not) = unawares Ps. 35, 8; Prov. 
5, 6; Sbni kb unsparing Isa. 30,14 (after Infinitive absolute) ; Hab. 1, 
17; Job 6,10 (but Job 16,13; 27, 22 Vdh: kSi; vid. letter b); ’*?3 

(lit. contains not) endless Isa. 14, 6; ta'lsySi Job 41, 15 (Ps. 93, 1 
'n-'lS) and Btel kb Isa. 40, 2t) = without trerrMing,immovable; cf. also 
without trembling, Ps. 26,1. 


‘ Some of the examples belonging here have already been discussed in an¬ 
other connection, vid. above, § 120,1. 
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§ 167 . 

OBJECT CLAUSES. 

Clauses depending on a transitive verb (especially the 
so-called verha cordis, i. e. verbs expressing any mental per¬ 
ception such as see, hear, know, recognize, believe, remember, 
forget, say, think, etc.) may be subordinated to the governing 
verb simply by annexing it without the aid of a conjunction 
(§ 120,1) or coordinating it with or without Waw copulative, 
(§ 120, 2). Regularly, however, the object clause is intro¬ 
duced by ’S that, more rarely by liyR that. 

Examples; a). Object clauses without a conjunction. 

Besides the passages mentioned in § 120 (especially letter a, Rem. 
1 ), numerous other examples are classified here, examples where the 
clause, dependent upon a verb of saying or perceiving, is either nominal 
or verbal (the socalled oratio obliqua in Latin and German); e. g. Gen. 
12,13 BN 'priN SJ-'ips say then, thou art my sister; Zech. 8,23 (after 
Jip^); Ps. 9, 21 (after P'1’); verbal clauses e. g. Gen. 43, 7 (vid. § 107,3, 
6) ; Ps. 50, 21 thou hast mentioned ’1103 n’n^-nvn J am just as thou 
(art); Gen. 41, 15; Judg. 9, 48 (= what ye have seen me do) ; Isa. 48, 8; 
Hos. 7, 2. 

6) Object clauses introduced by ’3, e. g. Gen. 6, 5 nS'l ’3 Din) N'l’t 
ffisn npi and Jehovah saw that the iniquity of man was great, etc. 
Even direct discourse is frequently introduced by '3 (analogous to the 
so-called bn recUativum; sometimes with the force of an asseverative 
particle, e. g. Gen. 26, 9; 27, 20), e. g. Gen. 21, 30; 22, 16 sq.; 26, 22; 
29, 32; 37, 3-5, etc., also when the direct discourse is not expressly in¬ 
dicated, as in Gen. 32, 31. For the attraction of the subject of such 
sentences to a governing verbi (as object of the latter) vid. above, § 117, 
1, Rem. 6. 

c) Object clauses introduced by IB'S, e. g. Esth. 3, 4 onS Tin-'3 
'■jin' for he had informed them that tie was a Jew; 1 Sam. 18, 


’ In this way arises occasionally a kind of acc. — cum InJin. construction, 
especially after (lit. give away) in the sense of allow, e. g. Num. 21, 23 
1'>3J5 ■'3ph{51i^)“,3X |n’p JHI-kSi and a ikon did not let Israel pass through 
his borders; 20, 21; Infinitive with *7 follows in Gen. 20, 6; 31, 7; Ex. 3,19; 
cf also the analogous examples Deut. 28, 56 (after npj try, vid. § 113,1, c, with 
note); Judg. 11, 20 (after I’pitn trust); 1 K. 19, 4 (after Ss'^toisA). 
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16; Ezek. 20, 26; Eccl. 8, 12,^ before direct discourse 1 Sam. 15, 20; 
2 Sam. 1, 4. Quite often the nota accus. “flK precedes (== the case, 
the event that) e. g. Josh. 2, 10; 1 Sam. 24,11,19; 2 Sam. 11, 20; 2 K. 
8 , 12; Isa. 38, 3 (but (Jen. 30, 29; Deut. 29,15 = the ease, like). 


§ 158 . 

CAUSAL CLAUSES. 

The cause or reason of assertions, demands, threats, etc., 
expressed by a complete clause is often connected either by 
simple Waw copnlative (e. g. Ps. 60, 13 supply us help for 
the trial and [for] in vain is man's help; Gen. 22, 12; Ex. 
23, 9; Job 22, 12; perhaps also Ps. 7, 10) or without a con¬ 
junction (Gen. 17, 14). Regularly, however, certain conjunc¬ 
tions are used in many connections to indicate causal clauses. 

Most commonly we find as causal conjunctions '? ]i’’ (Isa. 3 16 al.) 
and iBiK Ijy because, lit. on account of, that; both, however, are also ab¬ 
breviated to jjl’ (Num. 20,12 al.), or simply to '5 because (Gen. 3,14,17 al.), 
as well as to (Gen. 30,18; 31,49; 34,13; 34,27; IK. 3,19; 8,33; 
Hos. 14, 4; also Gen. 39, 9,23); on the other hand, )j;’. is some¬ 
times repeated for the sake of emphasis = (analogous to the 

German sintemal u. alldieweil) Lev. 26, 43; Ezek. 13, 10 (without 1 36, 
3); furthermore (2 Sam. 3, 30) and (Deut. 31,17; Judg. 

3,12; Mai. 2, 14) on the ground, that; by reason of the cir¬ 

cumstance, that (Deut. 23, 5); nilit-Sj-V;? (Jer. 3, 8) even on that 
account, because. Like for 117X we also find 'hjf with the 
Perfeet (Ps. 119, 136; Ezra 3, 11; of. Gen. 31, 20 'Sa-Sj; and Dent. 
28, 56 ’Sap each with a Perfect = ftecanse not) for Cf. also 

1WX 3j3^ (Gen. 22,18; 26, 5; 2 Sam. 12, 6, throughout with a Perfect) 
and ’3 apjt (2 Sam. 12, 10 with a Perfect; Amos 4, 12 with an Im¬ 
perfect), lit. forasmuch as; again we find apj’ Num. 14, 24 with a Per¬ 
fect; Deut. 7, 12; 8, 20 with an Imperfect); finally (Isa. 43, 4) 

from this that = because, "'t'X nnfl (1 Sam. 26, 21 al.) and 'J r\np 
(Deut 4, 37; Prov. 1, 29) therefore, that. 

Rem. 1. The preposition "Sjt with the Infinitive (§ 114, 2) is often 
used as the equivalent of a complete causal clause (= on the ground 

* In Jer. 28,9 a subject clause is thus introduced by'Vi'X for the expected 'J. 
(Elsewhere is used as a conjunction with a meaning parallel with all senses 
of ’5). 

•But p-S;! ’5 (Gen. 18, 6; 19, 8; 33, 10; 38, 26; Num. 10, 31; 14, 43; 
2 Sam. 18, 20 Q'ri) and )3 (Job 34, 27) everywhere/or an account of. 
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that, on account of ); cf. e. g. Amos 1, 3, C, 13; 2,1, 6. Such an Infinitive 
construction, according to § 114, 3, Rem. 1, may be continued by a 
finite verb; has then the force of a conjunction; e. g. Amos 1,9 

njr -Dysori'bj? because they delivered up - and rentembered 

not; 1, il; 2, 4. 

2. The choice of tenses follows in the main the general principles 
laid down in § 106 sq.: the Perfect (cf. § 106, 1, c) is used with com¬ 
pleted events, the Imperfect with incomplete ones; cf. e. g. Deut. 7,12; 
8, 20; 1 K. 8, 33 where the Imperfect always admits the possible 
rendering that those addressed escape punishment by shunning dis¬ 
obedience. Cf. also § 111, 2, Rem. 2, a for the Imperfect consec., 
§ 112, 6, 6 for the Perfect consec. in the consequent of causal sen¬ 
tences. 


§ 159 . 

CONDITIONAL CLAUSES.* 

1. The great diversity in the construction of conditional 
sentences is due to the fact that it really depends upon the 
point of view of the speaker, whether he regards the condition 
as (possibly) to be fulfilled, already fulfilled, or unfulfilled. 
On this distinction depends in part the choice of conditional 
particles (vid. below), but chiefly (as also in Greek and Latin) 
the choice of tense; the use of the latter is, of course, in 
accordance with the principles ^ given in § 106 sq. For the 
sake of a better understanding of the subject we shall in the 
following matter (No. 2) discuss conditional clauses without 
the conditional particles and then in No. 3 with such particles. 

2. The relation of condition and result may in Hebrew, as 
in German, be indicated by simply placing together two 
clauses. The main principle should ever be born in mind 
(corresponding to the general character of both tenses) that 

■ Cf. H. Ferguson, The Use of the Tenses in Conditional Sentences in Hebrew 
(Joniii. of Soc. of Elbl. Lit. and Exeg., Middletown, Conn., June and Sept., 1882); 
P. Friedrich, die hebr. Conditionalsatze, Konigsb. 1884 (Inaug. Diss.); Driver, 
Tenses, etc., p. 202 sq. 

^ This does not exclude the use of a different construction in the consequent 
from that in the antecedent—a new source of diverse variations! 
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the Imperfect with its equivalents (Jussive, Cohortative, Imper¬ 
ative, Perfect consec.. Participle) is used to express present or 
future conditions and results regarded as yet to be fulfilled, 
while the Perfect represents such conditions as actually ful¬ 
filled, and the event hence accomplished (the other function of 
the Perfect — representing unfulfilled conditions — can be 
considered in its connection with particles). 

Examples: a) Imperfect (cf. § 107, 4, 6, 5) in antecedent and con¬ 
sequent, Josh. 22,18; Ps. 104, 28 sq. I’Op)' i OnV thou givest them, 

they gather, etc., Ps. 139, 18; Job 20, 24; Neh. 1, 8, with interrogative 
Imperfect in the consequent Judg. 13, 12, with a Jussive Job 10, 16; 
Cohortative Prov. 1, 23; Perfect Isa. 26, 10 (yet he would not learn 
rigMeousness; the consequent sharply excludes what the Imperfect in 
the antecedent expresses as in mind; cf. Hos. 8,12); Perfect consec. 
Ex. 33, 5, with the suppression of the antecedent Job 5, 8 (vid. § 107, 4, 
b, 5). 

6) Jussive in both antecedent (cf. § 109, 2, b with Rem.) and conse¬ 
quent Ps. 104, 20 nS'S 'H') (f thou make darkness, it is 

night; Imperfect in the consequent Ps. 104, 29 b. 

c) Cohortative (vid. § 108, 2, b) in the antecedent. Perfect in the con¬ 
sequent Ps. 40, 6 ; Imperfect consec. Job 19, 18 'S'liSDI nptpN if I 
arise, they speak against me; for a Cohortative in the consequent, cf. 
§ 108, 2, c. 

d) Imperfect consec. in the antecedent (§ 111, 4, b, 3, Rem.) Ps. 139, 
11 IDNI if I spoke, etc. (a nominal clause serves as the consequent); 
with frequentative Perfect consec. in the consequent 1 Sam. 2, 16. 

e) Perfect consec. in both antecedent and consequent (vid. examples 

§ 112, 5, a, e, with Rem.) Gen. 44, 22 Dpi I’JN and if he forsook his 

father, the latter would die; 44, 29; Ex. 4, 14; 12, 13; 1 Sam. 16,2; 
2 Sam. 13, 28; IK. 8, 30; with frequentative Perfects, Ex. 16, 21; Im¬ 
perfect in the consequent (being separated from Waw by tsS) Num. 23, 
30; Job 5, 24; a question Lev. 10, 19; a nominal sentence Ps. 37, 10; 
Job 7, 21. 

/) pure Perfect (representing actions considered as completed) in 
both antecedent and consequent Prov. 18, 23 310 KXp KJtp when 
one has found a wife, one has found a good thing; 24,10 ; Imperfect in 


• For the ending cf. § 47, 3, Rem. 4. vs. 28 is explained from its 

position directly before a pause; all these endings vss. 28-30 and Ps. 139,18 have 
hardly anything to do with conditional sentences, though the appearance of)1 
Num. 32, 23 after kS~DK in the antecedents is unusual (in Num. 16, 29 before 
K is explained as due to a dislike of hiatus). 
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the consequent Job 19, 4; 23, 10; Imperfect consec. Prov. 11, 2; Job 3, 
25; 23, 13 6; 29, 11; a question Num. 12, 14; Job 7, 20; I have sinned 
(properly, well then, I have sinned 1), what could I do for thee f 21, 31; 
35, 6; Amos 3, 8; a nominal sentence Job 27, 19. 

g) Participle as casus pendens (cl. § 143, 6, Rem. 2 and the quoted 
references from the Aramaic) or a complete nominal clause in the 
antecedent; the consequent is usually introduced by Waw apodosis, e. g. 
Prov. 23, 24 KHh. 13 D3n ^S1' if any one beget a wise (child) he 

shall have joy in him; with a frequentative Perfect in the consequent 
1 Sam. 2, 13 al.; also with a simple Imperfect, e. g. Ex. 21, 12 (cf. § 112, 3 
b, /3); with an interrogative Imperfect 2 K. 7, 2, 19; with an interrogative 
Perfect Judg. 6,13. 

ft) Infinitive with a preposition (also equivalent of a conditional 
clause) in the antecedent. Perfect consec. in the consequent (cf. § 112, 5, 
a, f), e. g. 2 Sam. 7, 14 sq. 'J1 Vr\n3ni Ini^ns if he commit iniquity, I 
will chastise him with the rods of men; Ex. 34, 34 sq. (with an Im¬ 
perfect, then frequentative Perfect in the consequent). 

Rem. For the periphrasis of conditions and results by means of 
two coordinated Imperatives, vid. § 110, 2, a. 

3. As particles introducing conditional clauses we find CX 
(late Hebr. sometimes is ]n) and (1 Sam. 14 , 30 ; Isa. 63 , 19 
; Eccl. 6 , 6 ; Esth. 7, 4 from CX) if, negatives X'^ CX 
and (’.^1^) if 'ftot, unless ; '>3 in case that (Lat. wt), some¬ 
times almost identical in meaning with CX- In general the 
difference between CX (X^ CX) and is that CX is used 

when the condition is regarded as already fulfilled, or when with 
its result it is thought to be possibly (or apparently) incoming 
at the present or future. In the first case, CX is followed by the 
the Perfect; in the second case (corresponding to the Greek lav 
with Subj. Pres.) the Imperfect or its equivalent (frequently 
also in the consequent). (X.^1^) however, is used Avhen the 
condition is represented as unfulfilled in the past or not to be 
fulfilled in the present or future; the consequent hence never 
having taken place. In the first case and x5?’i^ (usually also 
in the consequent) are necessarily followed by the Perfect 
(corresponding to the Greek el with conjunction of corres¬ 
ponding time; Latin, Subj. Imperfect or Pluperfect); in the 


' Cf. for Kohler in Geiger's Zeitschr. f. Wiss. ii. Iieben,VI (1868),p. 2lBq. 
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other (very rare) case the Perfect may be used; also the 
participle and even the Imperfect. 

Rem. Since it depends (vid. above, No. 1) upon the speaker 
whether a condition is to be considered as fulfilled or unfulfilled, it is 
not strange that the distinction between and is not always con¬ 
sistently made. Even though (according to their nature) tb and 
may not be used for DK, sb DK (for the strange l) Gen. 50, 15, vid. 
below), nevertheless DN is sometimes used when only iV would be ex¬ 
pected; cf. e. g. Ps. 50, 12; 137, 5; 139, 8; Hos. 9, 12 (cf. vs. 11). 
These examples (DS with an Imperfect), from the circumstance that the 
union of 1*7 with the Imperfect was plainly avoided, are readily ex¬ 
plained as far as the latter represented an incompleted action, hence (in 
contrast to lS) still indicated as an open possibility. But DK is used 
for 1*7 with the Perfect, especially when to the condition introduced by 
DK an imprecation is added in the consequent, e. g. Ps. 7, 4 sq. 
'11 DNI 'D’tojl'DN if I have done this — the enemy will persecute 

my soul, etc., cf. Job 31,9 sq. The speaker at one moment represents 
as possible and even actual that which he really wishes to indicate as 
impossible in order to subject himself to the severest punishment, if such 
were really the case. 

Examples: A. DS 1. With a Perfect in the antecedent to represent 
conditions, etc. indicated as accomplished in the past or to be accom¬ 
plished in the future (Perfect = Put. exactum, § 106, 3, c); in the con¬ 
sequent' we find: 

a) the Perfect, e. g. Prov. 9,12 1|S jnpon TO3n OX if thou be wise, thou 
shalt be wise for thyself; Ps. 73,15 (vid. on ^b). 

b) the Imperfect, e. g. Deut. 32,41 when I have whetted .... I 

will render vengeance (l'?)X), etc.; Job 9, 15 sq. and SO (in each 
for "DX would be expected, so too in Ps. 44, 21 sq. where an in¬ 
terrogative Imperfect is used in the consequent); Job 11, 13 (conse¬ 
quent vs. 15). 

c) the Jussive (or Optative), e. g. Job 31, 9 sq. (vid. No. 2, Rem.); Gen. 

18,3. 

d) the Perfect consec. (vid. examples § 112, 6, a, 13), e. g. Gen. 43,9 X‘7*DX 
01 vnx'pn if I bring him not unto thee .... I will take the blame for¬ 
ever, etc., 2 Sam. 15, 33; 2 K. 7, 4; but in Gen. 47, 6; Mic. 5, 7; Job 
7, 4 reference is made to an accomplished action; in Gen. 38, 9; 
Num. 21, 9 the Perfect with 1 as Perfect frequentative refer.s to the 
past. 

e) the Imperfect consec. (vid. § 111, 4, 6.1, Kem.), e. g. Job 8,4: if thy 
children have sinned (iXBn).... onblfi’l he has cast them away, 
etc. 

t We do not here consider the fact that the logical consequent (the result of 
fihe condition) is sometimes stated before the condition. 
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/) the JTOpera<ij)e,e.g. Gen.50,4 ('Jl KJ-na? in 'nHYD «J‘DK 

if I have found favor in thine eyes speak, etc.), the Imperative 
precedes in Gen. 47,16; Job 38, 4,18. 
g) a (complete or incomplete) nominal clause, e. g. Jer. 14, 18 (with 
graphic transposition in the future): if I am gone forth into the field 
{=if I go, etc.), then are those slain with the sword, etc., Prov. 24, 14 
(consequent with Waw apodosis); 

2. DX with an Imperfect in the antecedent to express both what is 
possible in the present and future and (according § 1U7,1) what is con¬ 
tinued or repeated in the past; in the consequent we find: 

a) the Perfect, e. g. Num. 32, 32 D{)KDn nin 15 l^ii'.gn S^'DKI if ye 
will not do so, ye have sinned (the consequent is so transposed as to 
indicate an action as already begun; so Job 20,12-14). But Num. 
16, 29 (also 1 Sam. 6, 9; 1 K. 22, 28) is due to a pregnant use 
= when these, as all men, will die (as will happen), Jehovah has not 
sent me. 

b) the Imperfect, e. g. 2 K. 7, 4 n)ni G’n’*D!< if they let us live, we 
shall continue to live, etc.; Gen. 13, 16; 18, 28, 30 ; 28, 20 sq.; Ex. 20, 

25 (the 2d Imperfect=Jussive); Isa. 1,18; 10,22; Amos9, 2-4; Ps. 
50, 12 (where "DX ironically represents something, impossible as 
possible); Job 8 , 5 sq. (with insertion of a second condition in 
the form of a nominal sentence); 9, 3, 20; Job 14, 7. In Gen. 
42, 37 the result (cf. on n’pP § 107, 4, 6, 1) precedes the con¬ 
dition. 

c) the Jussive (or Optative), e. g. Ps. 137, 6; cf. on this § 109,2, 6; 

d) the Cohortative, e. g. Gen. 13, 9; Job 31, 7; cf. § 108, 2, c; 

e) the Perfect consec. (vid. examples § 112, 5, a), e. g. 1 Sam. 20, 6 
jnipxi flix ’Jlps; n'p3’DX if thy father at all miss me, thou shalt 
say, etc.; Gen. 24, 41; Judg. 4, 20; with a frequentative Per¬ 
fect consec. Gen. 31, 8 if he (as often happened) said .... then, 
etc. 

f) the Imperfect consec.; so perhaps Ps. 59,16, if is to be explained 
according to § 111, 4, 6, 2, y. 

g) the Imperative, e, g. Gen. 31, 50; 1 Sam. 20, 21; 21,10; Job 35, 5. 

h) a nominal sentence, e. g. Gen. 4, 7; Ps. 139, 8; Job 8 , 6; 31, 

26 sq. 

3. DX with a Cohortative, e. g. Gen. 30, 31; cf. the passages men¬ 
tioned in § 108, 2, 6. 

4. DX with an Infinitive Job 9, 27 ’"ipx'DX lit. if my say is (but 
'flipx should be the reading here). 

6. DX with a nominal clause, e. g. Gen. 27, 46; Judg. 9, 15 (Im¬ 
perative in the consequent); 11, 9 (Imperfect in the consequent); 
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2 Sam. 12, 8 (Cohortative in the consequent); Ilos. 12,12, so especialljr 
when the subject of the conditional clause is a personal pronoun. The 
latter is then used in a positive sentence with H’, in a negative with 
yx (cf. for both § 100, 5), while the predicate is indicated by a Par¬ 
ticiple, generally as a bold expression (cf. § 116, 5, Eem. 1), e. g. Judg. 

6 , 36 sq. ifthm, wilt hdp, etc.; Gen. 24, 49 (D'^l? DJ^’-DN 

ye will do, etc.); 1 Sam. 23, 23. In Gen. 24, 42 sq. the conditional 
expression is humbly indicated by means of an annexed XI; with ^'X 
Gen. 43, 6 ’■jl'X'DXl ond if thou dost not let him, go, etc.; 20, 7; 

1 Sam. 19, 11. iSirthermore and ^'X may even without a suffix 
follow DX: so also Gen. 23, 8; 1 Sam. 20, 8; 2 K. 9, 15 al. i:X-DX 
(if that be not the case) Gen. 30,1; Judg. 9,15; 2 K. 2,10; cf. also ]3“DX 
if it be so Gen. 25, 22. 

B. tn if (usually considered as originally identical with behold. 
More truthfully, however, i/is a pure Aramaic expression, and since 
in Aramaic the meaning behold is unknown, any original connection 
with p. nin is, to say the least, improbable); cf. Ex. 8, 22; Isa. 54, 

15; Jer. 3,1; 2 Chr. 7,13; but in Job 12,14; 23, 8 the meaning behold 
is preferable. 

C. lb if, xblb Cbi*) if not, unless, 

1. With a Perfect both in the antecedent and the consequent (cf. 

§ 106, 4), e. g. 1 Sam. 14, 30 'll Opn DPH bpx bbx Xlb '3 if the 
people had ealen. to-day .... would not the daughter have been greater, 

etc ; Judg 8,19 lb is thus used with similar meaning to ibx Esth. 7, 

4; cf. Eccl. 6, 6 (where a question is in the consequent). Perfect in the 
antecedent and consequent after xVlS Gen. 31,42; 43, 10; Judg. 14, 

18; 1 Sam. 25, 34; 2 Sam. 2, 27; Isa. 1, 9; but in Deut. 32, 29 the Im¬ 
perfect follows lb with a Perfect in the consequent (if they were wise, 
they would know this/ ; Mic. 2, 11 Perfect consec. 

2. With an Imperfect after xblb Deut. 32, 26 (HJX doubtless 
modus rei repetitae: if I did not always fear) ; also an Imperfect after 
lb with suppression of the consequent Gen. 50, 15 if Joseph were 
hostile to us (since the fear is, as seen from the context, a sincere one, 
hence lb is rather unusual; elsewhere, e. g. Ps. 73,15; Job 9,15 sq. 30 
lb for DX would be expected). 

3. Nominal clause after lb 2 Sam. 18,12; 2 K. 3,14 (in both, Im- ' 
perfect in the consequent); Job 16, 4 (tl lb; Cohortative in the conse¬ 
quent). 

D. '5 provided that, if. 

1. 'p with a Perfect in the antecedent, e. g. Ex. 21, 2 13J?. n.ir5in"''p 
'11 ’"iDp in case that thou acquirest a Hebrew slave, he shall serve thee six 
years (but in vss. 3-5 a number of definite conditions with definite results 
are introduced by DX; the disjunctive statements in vss. 8-11 with DX 
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are connected with ’S in vs. 7, cf. also vs. 17 sq.); with frequentative 
Perfect consec. in the consequent Job 7, 13 sq.; with an Imperfect consec. 
Job 22,29. 

2. with an Imperfect in the antecedent, e. g. Ps. 23, 4 DJ 

eoen when I wander (must wander) .... I fear no (KTK“K'7) evil; 37, 
24; cf. Gen. 4, 24; 24, 41; Ps. 8, 4; Job 38, 5; with a Perfect consec. in 
the consequent Gen. 12, 12 ; 32, 18 sq.; with a nominal sentence Isa. 
1, 15. 

3. with a nominal sentence (Imperfect in the consequent) 2 Sam. 
19, 8 . 


E E M A U K S. 

1. In 2 E. 5,13 the Participle 'JK (Massora '3N, doubtless in the sense 
of my father) is used separately for 1^3; though its meaning is clear, its 
origin is obscure; (cf. the thorough discussion of Delitzsch andTPietzs/ein 
on Job 34, 36, where the same 'IN seems to be used as an optative part¬ 
icle). From the context, IS or sometimes has the force of a hypothetical 
particle, e. g. Ex. 21, 36 01 in'iJ “iS or (another possibility!) it was known 
that, etc., i. e. if it was known (LXX <5e Vulg. sin avtem); cf. Lev. 4, 23, 
28 ; 25, 49 ; 2 Sam. 18, 13; with a following Imperfect Ezek. 14, 17 sq. 
For the hypothetical use of (also interchangeable in its significa¬ 
tions with ’3) Lev. 4,22 (but vss. 3 and 27 DS); Deut. 11, 27 (vs. 28 DS); 
Josh. 4, 21; cf. Lexicon under HfS. 

2. Occasionally the conditional clause seems to be abbreviated when¬ 
ever the parts lacking can readily be supplied from the context; cf.Gen. 
13, 9 ; 24, 49; 1 Sam. 2, 16 sV“DS\ and unless=and unless thou givest it 
to me, I (will) take (Perfect according to § 106,3, b) by force; cf. 1 Sam. 
6, 9. In 2 Sam. 13, 26; 2 K. 15, 16 the pure S^l in the sense of if not 
actually so is rather unusual; in both passages it is followed by the 
Jussive=Aemoy at least, etc. Ini Sam. 13, 13; Job 3, 13 the condition 
must be supplied from the previous statement to the clause introduced 
by nO£ '5 (Job 31, 28 by ; 2 K. 13, 19 by 1«). We sometimes find the 
consequent too abbreviated (e. g. Gen. 4, 24; Isa. 43, 2) or entirely sup¬ 
pressed (Gen. 30, 27; 38, 17 ; 50, 15; Job 38, 6 when to '3 properly 
Ijn is to be supplied, as in vss. 4 and 18. In Ps. 8, 4 in place of the 
usual consequent I must exclaim! the exclamation itself is given). 

3. The unconditional certainty with which the incoming of a result 
could be expected, is generally indicated by the insertion of '3 Isa. 7,9; 
IK'5 (9 Sam. 2, 27; Job 11, 15) or '5 well then! (Num. 22,29; 1 Sam. 
14, 30 after lb; Gen. 31, 42 ; 43, 10 after ’btb; Job 8, 6 after DK); cf. for 
this Strengthening's, passages like Gen. 18, 20 al.; and § 148, Rem. 2. 

4. The influence of an hypothetical particle is sometimes extended 
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beyond the consequent to a second conditional clause; so the particle ON 
Proy. 9,12; Job 10,15; 16, 6; 22, 23; '3 Isa. 43, 2. 

6. In Ex. 33, 20 in place of a condition with a negative result we find 
a negative assertion; for no man sees me and lives in place of; for if any 
man sees me, he will not live; cf. similar example in Deut. 22, 14 thou 
Shalt not see... and hide thyself, for: if thou see,... thou shalt not hide 
thyself. 


§ 160 . 

CONCESSIVE CLAUSES. 

Regardless of the use of the Imperative in the sense of a 
sincere (§ 110, 1 a) or mocking (§ 110, 2 d) concession, and 
of concessive circumstantial clauses (§§ 141, 2, Rem. 2; 
142, 1, 5, Rem. 1, and 156, 3, 6), concessive clauses may be 
introduced: 

a) by simple DR if; so Job 9, 15 with a Perfect (= had I been right); 
Isa 1, 18 and 10, 22 with an Imperfect in reference to something event¬ 
ually incoming. 

5) by '3 DJ even if\s&. 1, 15 with an Imperfect; simple D1 is used 
therefore in Isa 49, 15 with an —may these also forget; but 

with a Perfect Jer. 36, 25; Ps. 95, 9; Neh. 6, 1; finally DJ'S even if, 
although, Eccl. 4,14. 

c) by the preposition 'S;? governing an independent nominal sentence 
(Job 16, 17 Don-tth bi) in spite o/[th8 fact] that no mischief is in my 
hands) or a verbal sentence Isa 53, 9; for with the Infinitive in a 
similar sense (— despite the fact that) cf. § 119, 8, e. Note 3. 


§ 161 . 

COMPARATIVE CLAUSES. 

The comparison of two things is affected sometimes by 
merely connecting the two parts by Waw copulative; this is 
the case especially in poetry when things spiritual are com¬ 
pared with things temporal, e. g. Job 6, 7 man is hom to 
trouble and the sons of the flame fly high, i. e. just as the 
sparks naturally fly upwards, so is, etc.; Job 12, 11 (with an 
interrogative form; 34, 3 the same comparison as an asser- 
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tion); 14, 11 sq.; Prov. 17, 3 ; 25, 3 ; 26, 9, etc.* The con¬ 
necting ) is omitted in Job 24, 19 drought and heat consume 
the snow water, 'iNlOn (so consumes) the under-world those 
that have sinned (cf. § 155, 2, h, 3); cf. Jer. 17, 11; in Ps. 
14, 4 the comparisons are put into one sentence with the aid 
of a participle cn^ consuming my people they ate 

bread, i. e. they consumed my people as if they ate bread; the 
actual meaning of the verse is, however, uncertain. 

2. (cf. § 138, 2; in Ex. 14, 13 simply how, 

quemadmodum (Obad. 15) is used as a comparative conjunc¬ 
tion, to which then corresponds the word ]3 so in the conse¬ 
quent (Isa. 31, 4; 52, 14 sq.). Sometimes, however, p 
(=just so') is used, even after independent assertions, Isa. 
55, 9 ; Jer. 3, 20. The closer correspondence of the two 
things is expressed by "p entirely so, as in Eccl. 5,15. 

Rem. For the comparative introduction of individual nouns or pro¬ 
nouns by means of 3 as, cf. § 118, 0; for tlie apparent use of 3 as a con¬ 
junction (=t',fS5) § 155, 2, 5, Rem. It is to be noticed that the corres¬ 
ponding 3— 3 as — as (e. g. Gen. 18, 25; Isa. 24, 2; also so—os Gen. 
44,18; but in 1 Sam. 30, 25 31 — 3, Fs. 127, 4 [3 - - 5, of. Joel 2, 4) are 
not to be considered as conjunctions, but as virtual substantives with a 
following genitive. 

§ 162 . 

DISJUNCTIVE CLAUSES. 

The introduction of some other possibility by which the 
preceding statement is eventually canceled, is effected by 
means of Tn or (e. g. Ex. 21, 36 doubtless free will, choice, 
= hence Lat. vel; also = aut in an exclusive antithesis 2 K. 
2,16); so Isa. 27,5 (IN = it must then he that, where elsewhere 
we find I? In). 

> Cf. on this so-called TTaia adsequationis and these compared parabolic 
sayings, principally Delitzsch, das Salomon. Spruchbuch, p. 9 sq. Occasionally, 
nouns alone (or predicate) are used for entire clauses, e. g. Prov. 25, 12, 25 sq. 
(designated by Delitzsch as emblematic of Maschal). Upon the idea of compar¬ 
ative juxtaposition depend also the usages □>’ 3^'nj (lit. counted in with some 
one), Ps. 88,5 and DJI make equal with some one, Ps. 28, 1; 143, 7; cf. on 
this DJi also Job 9, 26 where with is used as much as how. 
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In the sense of sive — sive we find TN — fx and CX — DX 
or CXI — CX (vid. the proofs in Lexicon); also 1 — 1 Lev. 6, 3 ; 
Dent. 24, 7; Job 34, 29; perhaps also Ex. 21, 16 (but not 
Prov. 29, 9; cf. Delitzsch on this passage). For disjunctive 
questions, vid. § 150, 2, b. 


§ 163. 

ADVERSATIVE AND EXCEPTIVE CLAUSES. 

1. After negative clauses (especially after prohibitions) 
the antithesis (= buf) is introduced by CX e. g. 1 Sam. 
8,19 they said: no, but a king shall be over us; Ps. 1, 2 al.; 
sometimes also by simple ''3, e. g. Gen. 18,15 ; 19, 2 and even 
by connecting merely by 1 Gen. 17, 5 (H’ni as Perfect 
eoTisec.)-, 42, 10. 

Rem. Occasionally the negation is virtually contained in the pre¬ 
ceding clause, e. g. in the form of a rhetorical question (Mic. 6, 3 sq.) 
or of conditions regarded as not fulfilled (Job 31,18); '3 or DR ’3 then 
acquires the force of no! rather. 

2. To introduce the so-called exceptive clauses, dependent 
upon another clause we find ’3 OCX only that and (after 
negative sentences, vid. above No. 1) CX ’S' except when; so 
especially CX ’3 with a Perfect (= except untiV) after Imper¬ 
fects containing a statement, e. g. Gen. 32, 27 I will not let 
thee go except until thou hast blessed me ; Lev. 22, 6 ; Isa. 65, 
10; 65, 6; Amos 3, 7; Ruth 3, 18; finally CX except 
when Amos 3, 4 (with a Perfect after a rhetorical question) or 
simple ’n^3 Gen. 43, 3 (with a nominal sentence except when 


> This use of DR 'J is very evidently due to the original meaning/or when, 
well CP in an affirmative sense) when (clearly so in Ex. 22, 22 as a lively contin¬ 
uation of the foregoing DR); so Judg. 15,7 is explained simply: well, when I shall 
have been avenged, I will cease = I will not cease (except) until I have been 
avenged. In the following exception an ellipse must be supposed, e. g. Ruth 
8,18 well (or/or) when he has finished it (then will he be at rest). The suppos¬ 
ition of such an ellipse with DR 'p but is much more artificial (before complete 
sentences as well as before individual nouns); vid. above No. 1. 
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your brother he with you') ; Isa. 10, 4 (after a rhetorical 
question with a verbal sentence). 

Bern. The statements to which DK '3 makes an exception must 
sometimes he supplied from the context; so in Gen. 40, 14 (otherwise I 
will demand nothing) except that thou think of me = thou mayest only, etc. 
(cf. on this point § 106,3,6 Note 2); cf. Mic.6,8, where DK ’2 nothing, except 
stands before an Infinitive, and Job 42,8 where it = oniy before a noun. 


§ 164 . 

TEMPORAL CLAUSES. 

1. The prevailing temporal relations between two different 
actions or events is expressed merely by juxtaposition of the 
members of the sentence without the aid of a conjunction: 

a) the relation of co-existence or of the continuation of one action or 
event at the entrance of another is indicated by placing together a 
nominal or verbal sentence introduced by ) (nini), e. g. Gen. 7,6 and 
Noah was 600 years old (lit. a son of 600 years), ri'n biSpni then the 
flood occurred. Here especially belong the cases where the predicate 
of the nominal sentence (frequently introduced by Till still, yet) consists 
of an active Participle, e. g. Job 1, 16 sq. 'J1 N3 nri HI ^'Il? this 
one (was) still peaking, when another came and said, etc.; vid. the 
numerous examples §§ 111, 2, Rem. 1 and 116, 5, Rem. 4. In place of a 
complete nominal sentence, we frequently find a so-called casus pendens 
after ~*73 with the principal attribute in the sense of as often as any 
one _; e. g. 1 Sam. 2,13 N3i n3J n3T Bl’S'bs as often as (when¬ 

ever) any one brought a sacrifice, then came, etc.; 2 Sam. 2,23 al.; vid. the 
examples (in which the second number is usually introduced by Waw 
apodosis) § 116, 6, Rem. 6. 

h) the relation of succession by means of juxtaposition 

1) of two Imperfects consec., e. g. Gen. 24, 19 ■'pNUI I'npBinb Spril 
and when she had done giving him drink, she said, etc.; 28, 8 sq.; 29, 31; 
30, 9; 32, 26, etc.; cf. §111,1,3; 

2) of a nominal sentence with a passive Participle as predicate and 
a verbal sentence connected by e. g. Gen. 38, 25; on this cf. § 116,5, 
Rem. 4; in Gen. 49, 29 an Imperfect without 1 follows; 

3) of two Perfects (often with the idea of rapid succession * of both 
actions or events in the past), e. g. Gen. 19, 23 'J1 K3 Bjbl — XS’ 


' This co-signification occurs in the coordination of two independent verbal 
sentences, as according to § 116, 6, Rem. 4, Note 2, the idea of co-existence in the 
coordination of a nominal sentence with another sentence. In Gen. 27, .30, 
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the sun had just risen when Lot came to Zoar, cf. 2 Sam. 2, 24; Gen. 44, 
3 sq.; Judg. 3, 24; 20, 39 sq. In all these examples the subject first 
follows the connecting Waw, then a (pure) Perfect; but 

4) the attaching of a Perfect consec. to another Perfect eonsec. 
serves to express the eventuai succession of future actions, e. g. Gen. 
44, 4 and when (as soon as) thou hast (wilt have) 

overtaken, thou shalt say unto them. Naturally such examples are 
most closely related to conditional clauses; hence vid. examples § 112, 
5, a, e and § 169, 2, e. For the connection of a Perfect consec. with 
isolated time reiations (as equivalents of a complete sentence), as in Ex. 
16, 6, cf. § 112, 5, c. In 1 Sam. 29, 10 an Imperfect with 1 foilows the 
Perfect consec. 

6) By means of D'lp (as an adverb, not conjunction) with the Im¬ 
perfect (according to § 107, 1, a, Rem. 1) is expressed the idea of an 
action or event as not yet having taken piace at the incoming of 
another, upon which the consequent then, as in the examples under 
No. 3 with 1 (Hiini), subject and Perfect or also in the form of a nominal 
sentence annexes itself (Gen. 24, 15'), e. g. Gen. 19, 4 (cf. Josh. 2, 
81 01 1301.... O'lin ’iOKl 133^’. DOB they had not lain down, when the 
men surrounded the city, etc., Gen. 24, 25. 

2. As conjunctions serving to introduce temporal clauses 
we find: ’3 (lit. at the time that'), and ~\TVK ^ (lit. at the time 
where) as when ; rarely CX ® (in connection with the Perfect), 
e. g. Gen. 38, 9; Num. 21, 9; Judg. 6, 3; Ps. 41, 7; 94, 18; 
cf. also Isa. 24, 13 = quotiescunque ; in a similar sense, how¬ 
ever, also with the Imperfect Num. 36, 4; with a Perfect = 
futurum exactum Isa. 4, 4; furthermore, the compound con¬ 
junctions 103 as (Gen. 19, 15); “lElXS as, after that; 

until that (also simply “Hjl, e. g. Gen. 38, 11; Josh. 
2, 22; 1 Sam. 1, 22; 2, 5 al.; so especially in the formula 
17 ""ly until there was none left to him alive Num. 

21,35; Deut. 3,3; Josh. 8,22; 11, 8;butl Sam. 14, l^=while,so 
long as)-, CX"iy, CX “liy'X"!)) until the time when; 1iyX"''"}nx (for 

furthermore, the immediate succession is especially indicated by 1|K and the 
Infinitive absolute ; Jacob was just gone out when his brother Esau came; in 
Ps. 48, 6 by 'iJ and the asyndetic addition of two other Perfects. 

> For the critically suspicious Perfect in the antecedent, cf. § 107,1, a, Rem. L 
* For the parallel use of ’3 and cf. } 157, c. Note. 

’ Analogous to the frequent German use of wenn for wann. 
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which in Ezek. 40, 1 we find Job 42, 7 onlyinw) 

after that; INO (for TND) since Gen. 39, 5; CHtt? (and 
also only cnp" Ex. 12, 34 al.) before ; nplp. (for 'p) before 
(Ps. 129, 6). 

Rem. 1. In regard to the tenses that are used with the above- 
mentioned conjunctions, the remarks on causal clauses in § 158, Rem. 2 
are true even here; the Perfect refers to actions, considered as com¬ 
pleted in the past or future (in the former case, corresponding to the 
Lat. pluperfect § 106,1, c; in the latter case to the futurum exaetum, 
§ 106, 3, c); the Imperfect to those represented as eventually incoming. 
For D^.Q, 0133, IJ-N with an Imperfect as an historical tense, cf. § 107, 
1, Rem. 1. 

2. Clauses introduced by Ip.. or sometimes in¬ 

dicate not an absolute (ending the preceding action) but a relative 
conclusion, which the action or event continues in the principal clause 
to Influence; thus np with the Imperfect Ps. 110, 1; '5*^P with a 
Perfect Gen. 26,13; IK'K'ip with Perfect Gen. 28, 15; with an Imper- 

, feet Ps. 112, 8. 

3. The Infinitive consfract is frequently used as the equivalent of 
a temporal clause when governed by a preposition (§ 114, 2); the In¬ 
finitive with 3 is then usually rendered by when, as or while (as also 
the Infinitive after 3), the Infinitive after p by since. For the con¬ 
tinuation of such Infinitive constructions by means of the Perfect 
consec., cf. § 112, 3, c, v, and especially § 114, 3, Rem. 1. With the 
Participle 5 seems to be construed as the equivalent of a conjunction 
in 3’Eip9 as he returned Gen. 38, 29 (unless we are to read 3’Binp) and 
in fin'i’flp as it budded 40, 10. 

§ 165. 

FINAL CLAUSES.1 

1. Like most of the dependent clauses already discussed, 
final clauses too may be annexed to the governing clause 
merely by Waw copulative, unless the final clause is directly 
subordinated to the governing verb. 

Examples of the annexing of a final Imperfect (or Jussive t) with i 
to a Perfect Lam. 1, 19 (vid. § 107, 4, a, 3); to a question 2 Sam. 9, 1, 3; 
Job 38, 24; of a Cohortative with 1 to an Imperative (1 Sam. 15, 16) or 
Jussive (Neh. 2, 6) § 108, 2, o; of a Jussive with 1 to an Imperative 


' Cf. H. 0. T. Mitchell, Final Constructions of Biblical Hebrew, Leipz., 1879. 
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(2 Sam. 16, 11; Ps. 59, 14 ; 86, 17), Jussive (Job 21, 19) or Cohortative 
§ 109, 2, a, with Eem. (cf. also 2 Sam. 24, 21, where we find the In¬ 
finitive with S; Jonah 1, 11, riD with 1st plu. Imperfect, and 2 Chr. 29, 
10 where is the equivalent of a Cohortative); of an Imperfect 

with 1 to a Jussive, Cohortative or question § 110, 2, b; of a Perfect 
cojisec. after an Imperfect § 112, 3, 6, a and 3, c, d; the same after a 
Jussive ibid. 3, c, /3; after an Imperative ibid. 3, c, y. For the union of 
negative final clauses by means of nS) with an Imperfect (so 2 Sam. 13, 
26 after with a Jussive in a governing clause), vid. Rem. to § 109, 

2, a. 

For the transposition of an expected final clause (after verbs of 
commanding) in an historical sphere (e. g. Neh. 13, 9 then I commanded 
and they cleansed = that they should cleanse and they cleansed; in Job 
9, 7 a negative question is thus connected with k!? 1) cf. § 120, 2, a, 
Rem. 2. 

For examples of the direct subordination of a final Imperfect (with¬ 
out 1) vid. § 120, 1, 6. 

2. These are used as final conjunctions: ]j;o^ with the 

intention that; also merely ]yo^ (Gen. 12, 13; 27, 25; Ex. 
4, 5 ; Ps. 61, 6 al.) ; lit. so that (Gen. 27, 10) and 

merely luys (Gen. 27, 4; Ex. 9, 14; 20, 20); finally also 
the simple IIZIN' (Deut. 4, 40; Josh. 3, 7; Neh. 8, 14 sq. ; 
negative "iiyN Gen. 11, 7; 24, 3 ; IK. 22, 16) or •ly' (Eccl. 
3, 14) ; negative also n" 15 ~"* 7 y to the end that Eccl. 7, 14. 
In Deut. 33, 11 “]p is used entirely alone with the Imperfect 
= that not. 

Rem. Ail the above-mentioned conjunctions are naturaliy united 
with the Imperfect, vid. § 107, 4, a, 3 (for Josh. 4, 24, vid. § 74, Rem. 1). 
For the negative conjunctions ^it and [? that not vid. § 152, 1, 6 and i; 
for the Infinitive with (also Gen. 18, 19; 37, 22 al.) as the 
equivalent of a final clause (Gen. 11, 5; 28, 4, etc.) vid. § 114, 2, with 
Rem. 1 and 5; for the continuation of similar-Infinitive constructions by 
means of a finite verb, vid. § 114, 3, Rem. 1; lor the negation of a final 
Infinitive through ’n'??'? ibid. Rem. 2; finally for the preposition jp 
with a substantive or Infinitive as the equivalent of a negative final 
clause (Gen. 31, 29; 1 Sam. 15, 23, etc.) vid. § 119, 3, d, 1. 


> In Ezek. 36,27 a final clause is introduced by TEtK DK, hence also an object 
clause. 

* For S as supposed conjunction (= Arab, li) 1 K. 6 , 19 vid. § 66, Rem. 3. 
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§ 166. 

RESULT CLAUSES. 

1. The annexing of result clauses merely by Waw copulative 

with a Jussive ^ takes place especiall}’ after negative clauses and 
questions, e. g. Num. 23, 19 Cn;n:i CIN-ini 20U iib 

Grod is not a man that he should lie and (nor) the son of man 
that he should repent; Isa. 53, 2 ; Hos. 14, 10 

Cyn'l crn who is wise that he may understand these, 

judicious that he shall know? In Gen. 16,10 a negative result 
follows the Cohortative. But in Job 9, 32, 33 the Jussive in 
the sense of a result is asyndetically joined to the preceding 
negative clause (in vs. 32 a second Jussive follows, also 
asyndetically: for he is not a man, as I, that I should answer 
him and that we should come together in judgment). For the 
Imperfect consec. expressing a logical result, vid. § 111, 3, h; 
for the Perfect consec. as the result after a Participle, vid. 
§ 112, 3, h, §. 

2. As conjunctions to introduce result clauses we again 
find (vid. § 157, c. Note) ’S and —so that; so again 
especially after questions, § 107, 4, 6, 3; cf. Num. 16, 11 (’S 
with an Imperfect that ye murmur; but Gen. 20, 10 with a 
Perfect in reference to an already completed action). For 
“iTy'N with an Imperfect (or Jussive)= so that cf. Gen. 13,16; 
22, id ; 1 Sam. 3, 11; for lU/K ut non Deut. 28, 35 ; IK. 
3, 8; 2 K. 9, 37. 

For ]p with a substantive or Infinitive as the equivalent of a result 
clause, vid. § 119, 3, d, 1. 


* That even examples like are to be considered as Jussive is explained 
by analogy from Hos. 14,10; Job 9,33. 
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§ 167. 

APOSIOPESIS, ANACOLUTHON, AND INVOLVED 
SENTENCES. 

1. Aposiopesis is the suppression of complete clauses or 
parts thereof necessary to the understanding of the sentence,' 
hence to be supplied from the context; this occurs especially 
after conditional clauses; cf. besides the already mentioned 
examples in § 159, 3, i>, Rem. 2, also Ex. 32, 32 (LXX and 
Samaritan supply Nto); Judg. 9,16 (in vs. 19 after several 
long intervening clauses, an Imperative follows the condition 
as a consequent); 2 Sam. 5, 8 (where without doubt the text 
is corrupt; cf. the supplement given in 1 Chr. 11, 6); Ps. 
27, 13. For all other examples, vid. § 117, 1, Rem. 7, second 
division, at the end, and especially § 147. For Gen. 3, 22, 
cf. § 152, 1, i. 

2. Anacoluthon is a deviation in the construction of 
one part of a sentence from that of the other, and takes place 
especially after long intervening clauses, since the speaker 
either has forgotten his original construction or for the sake 
of pempicuity adopts another; so in Gen. 31, 52 and Ezek. 
34, 10 (cf. § 149) ; Judg. 10,11 (where after long intervening 
clauses the predicate I have saved you has been suppressed); 
cf. also Isa. 66, 18 (but cf. Delitzsch on the undoubtedly 
corrupt text).^ For Gen. 23, 13 Qh with an Imperative), vid. 
§ 110, 1, c, Rem. 2. 

3. As instructive examples of involved sentences may be 
mentioned at least Gen. 24,14 and 42 sq., and also 28, 6 sq. 

' But cases where an answer is given in the Infinitive with S immediately 
at the close of a question are not to be regarded as aposiopesis; cf. on this point 
§ 147,1, Note. 

* But according to the Semitic idiom, the numerous instances of compound 
clauses, like Gen. 17,14,17 and even 31, 40 (cf. on this § 143) are not to be con¬ 
sidered as anacoluthon. 
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Abbreviations, 26. 

Ablative, 101. 

Abraham Ben Ezra (Babbi), 18. 

Absolute, 218. 

Abstract nouns, 363. 

Abyssinia, 1. 

Abyssinian dialects, 3. 

Accents, 61-55; prosaic, 82; rhyth¬ 
mical use of, 61; signs of inter- 
punction, 51. 

Accusative, 101; of the object, 221; 
verbs vfith, 328. 

Accus. loci, MO. 

Adjectives, 197; Comparison of, 402; 
relative, 404; with substantive, 400. 

Adverb, 255; primitive, 257; with 
NUn epenthetic, 257; with verbal 
suf,, 247. 

Adversative and exceptive clauses, 
481. 

Afformatives, 111, 113, 119,147, 187. 

Agglutination, 97. 

Aleph, consonantal power, 71; pros- 
theticum, 61; quiescent, 71. 

Alphabet, Hebrew, 23; order, 24; 
signs of number, 25. 

American Bibl. Repos., 8. 

Amharic dialect, 3. 

Anacniuthon, 487. 

Ancient case-endings, 219. 

Anglo-Saxon, 28. 

Anomalous verbs, 194. 

Aphaeresis, 60, 159, 161. 

Aposiopesis, 487. 

Appellatives, 201. 

Appoggiatura, 86. 

Apposition, 283, 395. 

Apocop5, 61, IM. 

Arabia, 1, 3. 

Arabic, 2, 3, 12, 26, 31, 38, 47; 
vowel system, 33. 

Aramaic, 16, 17. 

Aramaicising forms of Hiph. and 
Hoph., 166; impf. 165. 


Aramaisms, 16. 

Aramean, 2, 14, 16, 22. 

Archaic forms, 12, 13. 

Arian, 3. 

Armoric dialect, 5. 

Article, 103; Arabic, 104; assimila¬ 
tion of, 104; determination by, 374; 
in generic ideas, 376; in repeti¬ 
tions, 375; in vocatives, 376; in 
well-known reference, 375; repeats 
ed before a following attribute, 379; 
to designate an unknown person or 
thing, 378; when omitted, 377. 

Ascoli, 4. 

Ashdod (Philistine) dialect, 16. 

Aspirates, 28, 66. 

Asseverations, 449. 

Assimilation, 59, 112; of Nun, 160. 

Assyria, 1. 

Assyrian language, 3, 98, 200; cha¬ 
racter of, 21. 

Asyndetic constructions, 463; asyn¬ 
detic co-ordination, 356. 

’Athna'ch, 82. 

Ayin Aleph verbs, 183;—doubled 
verbs, 161';—guttural verbs, 156; 
— Waw verbs, 175; — J6dh verbs, 
181. 

’Azla, 53, 64. 

Babylonia, 1, 15, 17. 

Babylonian punctuation, 36. 

Baer-Delitzsch, Text of, 43, 49, 50. 

Baer, S., 56, 67. 

Bayer, F. P., 10. 

Bedawin, 7, 31. 

Beer, F. F., 22, 219. 

Bennet, 267. 

Bertheau, 8. 

Biblical Repository (Am.), 8. 

Bibliotheca Sacra (Am.), 2. 

Biliterals, 91, 92. 

Bindseil, H. E., 26. 

Birch, 3. 
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Blau, 2. 

Bleek, F., 8. 

Bobetnian Tongaes, 3. 

Bohmer, 24. 

Bottcher, 18, 19, 24, 269. 

Breathings, B and H, feebleness of, 70. 
Breton dialect, 5. 

Brueke, E., 26. 

Brugsch, 3. 

Bunsen, 3. 

Burckhardt. 7. 

Buxtorf, John, 18. 

Canaanites, 1. 

Cardinals, 249; determination by the 
article, 407. 

Carpentras, stone of, 22. 

Carthaginia, coast of, 1. 

Cases, 101. 

Causal clauses, 471. 

Celtic, see Keltic. 

Chaldee, 2, 9, 15, 17. 

Chatephs, 46. 

Chinese, 3. 

Chireq compaginis, 222; magnum and 
parmm, 41. 

Chronology, Jewish, 25. 

Chwolson, 22. 

Circumstantial clauses, examples of 
nominal, 486. 

Clermont-Ganneau, Ck., 10. 
Cohortative forms, 122, 126; syntax 
of, 279. 

Collectives with a feminine form, 364. 
Commutation, 59. 

Composite Sh^wa, 69, 86. 
Comparative, 198, 479. 

Comparison of adjectives, 404, 
Compound Subject, 443; 

Concessive clauses, 479. 

Conditional clauses, 472. 
Conjugations, 108. 

Conjunctions, 264; introducing tem¬ 
poral clauses, 483. 

Conjunctives, 53-55. 

Consonants, 21-30; homogeneous,29; 
homorgsnic, 29; pronunciation, 25; 
transposition. 29, 61. 

Consonantal He, 186. 

Construction with passive verbs, 357. 
Construct state, 217, 225, 226, 228, 
385, 386, 392. 

Contracted verbs, 159; Pe J6dh verbs, 
174. 

Co-ordination in subordination, 363. 
Coptic dialect, 5. 
t'ornish dialect, 5. 


Correlative comparatives, 403. 
Cuneiform inscriptions, 2,6, 31. 

Daghesh, forte, 28, 48, 49; affectuo- 
sum, 64; characteristic, 62, 160; 
compensative, 62; conjunctive, 62, 
106; dirimens, 64; essential, 61; 
euphonic, 62; flrmiUmm, 64; im- 
plicitum, 68, 89, 180; omission of, 
64, 65; orthophonic, 63. 

Daghesh lene, 65, 66. 

DSrgd, 53 
Dative, 101. 

Dead Sea, 9. 

Dechi, 53. 

Defective verb, 196; writing, 37. 
DelUzsch, 14, 29, 42, 49, 63,142, 262, 
257, 399, 411, 478. 

De Luynes, 11. 

Demonstrative pronoun, 102, 416. 
Denominative nouns, 210. 
Denominatives 201 ; in Hiph., 136; 
in Hithp., 139: in Piel, 132; in 
Qal, 113. 

Dentals, 29. 

Derived conjugations, 128. 

De Saulcy, 10. 

Determination by a following gen¬ 
itive, 381; by the article, 374; by 
gentilicia, 383. 

De Vogue, 2, 6, 11, 22. 

De Wette, 14. 

De Wette-Schrader, 8, 213. 

Dibon, 9. 

Diestel, L., 8. 

Dietrich, 271. 

Dilatabiles (consonants), 24. 
DiUmann, 332, 380. 

Diphthongal forms, 188. 

Diphthongs, 30, 38. 

Diptota, 219. 

Disjunctive clauses, 480. 

Distinctives, 52-64,106. 
Distributives, 409. 

Doric dialect, 8. 

Double accusative, 337. 

Doubly weak verbs, 194. 

Driver, 267, 270, 294, 380; tenses, 472. 
Duals, 215. 

Dukes, L., 18. 

Egyptian, 101. 

Egyptian (old), 3. 

Elamites, 1. 

Elias Levita, 121. 

Elision of Waw, 169. 

Ephraimites, dialect of, 16. 
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Epicene, use of NH, 100. 

Erse dialect, 5. 

Ethiopic language, 1, 3, 6, 31, 95, 99, 
100, 140, 144, 169, 200, 250. 
Euphrates, 1. 

Ewald, 2, 3, 4, 14,18, 36. 52, 110, 259. 
Exclamations, 446; exclamatory sen¬ 
tences, 448. 

Ferguson, H., 472. 

Final clauses, 484. 

Final conjunctions, 485. 

Firkowitsch, 36. 

Formce auctce, 201; mixtoe, 196; nudte, 
201. 

Formation of feminine nouns, 240. 
Formative letters, 92. 

Friedrich, P., 472. 

Friesic dialect, 8. 

Furtive, Pathach, 87. 

Future, 110. 

Gadites, 9. 

Gaelic dialect, 5. 

Galgal, 54 

Ganneau, Ch. Cler., 10. 

Gaya, 56, 57. 

Geiger, Abr., 32. 

Gemara, 2, 17. 

Gender of nouns, 198, 359. 

Genitive. 101, 217, 390. 

Genetivus ^exegHicus, 387, 390. 
G^rasldm. 52. 

Gerish, 52. 

Germanic languages, 3, 8. 

Gerund, 117. 

Gesenius, 3, 6, 8, 9, 14,16, 18, 32,110, 
144, 200. 213, 216, 259. 

Gheez dialect (Etbiop.), -3. 

Giesebreckt, 380. 

Gothic languages, 3, 7. 

Grammatical structure, 97. 

Grave suffix, 228. 

Greek language, 3, 28. 

Grimm, 64. 

Guttural, 28; peculiarities of, 67; 
prefer Pathach, 68; reject DSghesh 
forte, 67; take Pathach furtive, 68; 
take Shewa compos., 69; verb, 151; 
virtual doubling, 67, 68. 

Half vowel, 33. 

Harkavy, A., 36. 

He, consonantal, 72; elision of, 72; 

quiescent, 72, 73; with Mappiq, 72. 
Hebrew, alphabet, 23; compass of 
literature, 16; gradual extinction 


of, 16; grammatical treatment, 16; 
historical survey of, 8; numerals, 
25; mutes, 28; rhythm of poetry, 
14; sibilants, 27. 29. 

Helping vowel, 86. 

Hincks, Ed., 2. 

Hlph'U, liu, 134; signification of, 
135; with suffix, 147. 

HithpSe'l, 110, 138; as passive, 139; 
metathesis in, 138; signification of, 
138 

Hlthpal'gl, 141. 

Hltkpalpal, 164. 

mthpSU, 110, 140,164. 

Hitzig, 24, 332. 

Hofer, 2. 

Hommel, F., 418. 

Homogeneous consonants, 29. 

Homorganic consonants, 29. 

Hsph'Sl, 110; signification of, 136. 

Hdthpa'al. 110, 139, 

Hupfeld. 14,18,26, 32. 96. 

Himyaritic inscriptions, 2,6,7. 

Jbn Ezra (Rabbi), 46. 

Icelandic dialect, 8. 

Iltui 54» 

Imperative, 110, 124; of Q5l, 117; 
Syntax of, 284; with suffix, 151. 

Imperativus energicus, 124. 

Imperfect, 110; with suffix, 149; 
syntax of, 271; with Waw consec., 
28'\ 

Incompatible letters, 95. 

Incomplete sentences, 445. 

Indefinite pronoun.s, 106. 

Indo-Germanic, 3, 4, 7: roots, 94. 

Infinitive, 110; construct, 116, 117, 
312; with subject and object, 317; 
with suffix, 150; of Qal, 116. 

Infinitive ab.solute, 116, 303. 

Inflections of masculine nouns, 230. 

Inseparable prepositions, 259. 

Interjections, 96,266. 

Interrogative pronouns, 106, 416; 
sentences, 450. 


Japanese, 3. 

Jerome, 26. 

Jewish chronology, 25; pronuncia* 
tion, 26. 

John, disciples of, 2. 

Josephus, 9. 

Jussive, 110, 118, 192; HiphU, 166; 

syntax of, 280. 

Jussive forms, 122. 
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Kaempf, U. 

KdwHs,see Qames. 

Kaph willi suffix,’262. 

Kautzsch, 49, 52, 64,100, 332,355. 
Keltic language, 3, 5,27. 

KHhibh, 57. 

Kimcki, D. (Rabbi), 18, 99, 119, 174, 
396. 

KSkler, 474. 

Kurdistan, 3. 

Diabials, 29. 

Lamedh Aleph verbs, 183; affinity 
with Lamedh He, 193. 

Lamedh guttural verbs, 157. 

Lamedh He verbs, 185; affinity with 
Lamedh Aleph, 193. 

Lamedh with suffix, 261. 

Later books, 15; words, see Ara- 
inaisins. 

L‘garmeh, 52. 

Lenormant, 6. 

Letters, incompatible, 95; paragogic, 
219. 

I.ettisli tongues, 3. 

Leoy. M. A., 2, 10, 11, 22, 100. 

Lhuyd, 5. 

Linguals, 29; exchange of, 102. 
Ltskovlus, 2Q. 

Lithuanian tongues, 3, 8. 

Liierm compaginis, 221; quiescibiles, 
37. 

Locative, 341. 

Maccabean coins, 10, 21. 

Madden, 10. 

Mahpach, 63. 

Mancks dialect, 5. 

Mandaeans, 2. 

Mappiq, 48, 50. 72, 145. 

Maqqe'ph, 55, 87, 88,106. 

Massora, I’ext of, 17, 37, 62. 

M^'aild, 53. 

Mediae radicalis geminatoe, 112. 
Mediterranean Sea, 1. 

Meier, 2,14. , 

Menant, 3. 

Mer*khd,bZ\ khephula, 53; m^huppdkh, 
53. 

Merkel, C. L., 26. 

Merx, 66. 

Mesha, king of Moab, 10; inscription, 
10,16, 21, 32,100,125,140, 216. 
Mesopotamia, 1, 3. 

Metathesis in Hithpael, 138. 
Mfethegli, 64,55-67, 85,87; retarding, 
88 . 


MU'U, 63, 116. 

Mti'ra, 63, 116. 

Mimetic words, 4, 142. 

Min, with suffix, 262. 

Mischna, 17, 99. 

MUcheU, H. G. T., 484. 

Mnemonic words, 22. 

Moab, 9. 

Moabite stone, 10, 16, 21, 32, 100,125, 
140, 216, 272,411. 

Modus energicus, 123. 

Moods, 110. 

Morgenland. Gesellsch., 2, 3, 10; die 
Kunde, 3. 

Milhlau, 18, 19, 259. 

Muller, J., 26. 

Multipiicatives, 409. 

Mundch, 53, 54. 

Munk, 18. 

Mute.s, 28. 

^abathaean, 2, 22. 

Nasoraeans, 2. 

Negative sentences, 455. 

Neubauer, 18. 

Niphal. 109,128. 

Nbldeke, Th., 2, 3, 8,10, 22, 220, 329, 
418. 

Nomina heemantiea, 201. 

Nominal sentences, 424; position of 
words in, 428. 

Nordheimer, 18. 

Norse language, 8. 

Noun, 197; abstract, 203; compound, 
201; concrete, 203; from strong 
stem, 203; from weak stem, 208; 
of peculiar form, 247; participial, 
203; primitive, 201; verbal, 117, 
202; with pronominal suffix, 223; 
definiteness of, 371; syntax of, 
359. 

Numerals, 25, 249; suffix to, 263; 
syntax of, 405; position of, 407. 

Nun demonstrative, 146, 149; epen¬ 
thetic, 146; paragogic, 177. 

Oaths and asseverations, 449. 

Object clauses without conjunction, 
470. 

Obscuring vowel sounds, 31. 

Old Testament, interpretation, 16; 

poetic diction, 14; progress in 
.style, 13. 

'Olev^dred, 53. 

Olshausen, 2, 18, 24, .36, 63, 106, 121. 

Omission of Ddg. forte, 04. 
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Onomatopoetic steins, 4, 142; roots, 
94. 

Oppert, Jules, 2. 

Optative, 110; sentences, 464. 
Ordinals, 253,408. 

Osiander, 2. 

Palatals, 28; exchange of, 102. 
Palestine, 17; language, 1,15. 
Palgrave, 220. 

Palmyrene, 22. 

Paradigms of fern, nouns, 242; of 
masc. nouns, 231. 

Paragogic letters, 219. 

Participials, 207. 

Participle, 110 ; Qal 127; with suffix, 
151: syntax, 321; as predicate, 326. 
Particles, 244; use of, 474. 

Parts of speech, 91. 

Pdshta, 52. 

Pathack furtive, 68, 86, 87,168. 

PSa'l, 127. 

Pausanius, 9. 

Pause, 88,106,122,130,146,160. 
Pdzer, 52. 

Pe Aleph verbs, 167; guttural verbs, 
152, 189; NUn verbs, 159; Yodh 
verbs, 169, 173. 

Pe'Sl'Sl, 141. 

Pentateuch (Samar.), 21, 27. 

Perfect. 110; of Qal, 113; with suffix, 
147; syntax, 267; with Waw consee., 
292. 

Perowne, 253. 

Pesiq, 52. 

Petermann, 144, 146. 

Philippi, 220, 383. 

Phoenicia, 1. 

Phoenician language, 3, 10, 11, 21, 
31, 38, 38, 98, 104, 105, 126, 200; 
alphabet, 24. 

Pictet, 5. 

Pi'e'l, 110; characteristic of, 131; inf. 
absol. in, 133; intransitives in, 133; 
primary idea, 132. 

Pil'a'l, 141. 

Pmi, 110,141,178,180,183, 192. 
Pilpe'l, 141, 164,178. 

Pinner, 36. 

Plautus (Poen.), 11. 

Plurals. 213, 364, 368,439. 

P6'a'l, 110,140, 164. 

Pffel, 110,127, 140, 164. 

Poetic forms, 16. 

Polish tongues, 3. 

Polpal, 141,164. 

Postpositive, 64. 


Praetorius, 2. 

Preformatives, 111, 119, 162. 

Prepositive, 54. 

Preposition, 257; inseparable, 259; 
in plural form, 260; prefixed, 268; 
with suffix, 260; syntax, 345. 

Preterit, 110. 

Primm radicalis, 112. 

Primary roots, 93. 

Primitive nouns, 201. 

Pritchard, 15. 

Pronominal suffix of verb, 143, 421. 

Pronomina separata, 374, 410. 

Pronoun, 98; demonstrative, 102; 
indefinite, 106; interrogative, 106; 
personal, 98,144,410; relative, 105; 
secondary, 103; suffix, 101, 143; 
possessive, 413. 

Pronunciation, German, 26; Jewish, 
26; Polish, 26. 

Proper nouns, 372. 

Prosaic accents, 62. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 17. 

Pu'S'l, 110; characteristics of, 131. 

Pul'S'l, 141. 

Punic language, 11. 

Punctuation, Babylonian, 36; Tihe- 
rian, 36. 

Pure stem, 112. 

Qadhim, 53. 

QSl, 108, 109, 112. 

Qd'mes, distinction from Qdmgs ChOr 
UpH, 4.3. 

Qdrn^-phdrd, 52. 

17, 57. 

Quadriliterals, 91,95,142, 208. 

Quinquiliterals, 95, 208. 

Radical letters, 92. 

Raphe, 28, 48, 60, 65. 

Rarer conjugations, 140. 

Raumer, Rud. von, 4. 

Rawlinson, 2. 

Reading signs, 48. 

R^bhia, 52 ; Mugrdsh, 53. 

Relation of co-existence, 482; of suc¬ 
cession, 482, 

Relative condition, as a nominal 
clause, 464; as a verbal clause, 465. 

Relative pronouns, 105, 419; clauses, 
464; as a subject. 465; as object, 
466; as nota relationis, 466. 

Renan, E., 8,10. 

Repetitions of words, 366. 

Repository (Am. Ribl.), 8. 

Resh, resemblance to gutturals, 70. 
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Kesult clauses, 486. 

Eeuchlin, John, 18, 26. 

Eddiger, 2, 3, 6, 10, 36, 110,’ 162, 
186, 259. 

Romance dialects, 97. 

Roots, 91, 92; development, 94; 
Indo-Germanic, 94; monosyllabic, 
93; onomatopoetic, 94; primary, 9R 
Root-syllables, 93, 

Russian tongues, 3. 

Saadia (Rabbi), 18. 

Sabiams, 2. 

Samaritan, language, 2, 31, 146; 

Pentateuch, 21, 27. 

Sanskrit, 3, 7, 31, 95,105. 

Schema etymologicum, 333. 
Schlottman, 10, 11. 

Schrader, Eherh., 2, 3. 

Schrader, Ee W^te-, 8, 2,13. 

Schrbder, N. W., 18,200. 

Schroder, P., 6, 11,25,251. 

Schultens, Albert, 18. 

Schilrer, 10. 

Schwarze, 3. 

Scriptio defectim defined, 37; plena 
defined, 37, 

Segholates, 229, 233,252. 

Segholta, 52. 

Semitic language, 1-4,12; age of, 7; 

distinctive peculiarities of, 4,6, 
Sentence, 423 ; nominal, 424 j verbal, 
429 ; compound, 432. 

Septuagint, 17,26, 27, 38, 40, 42. 
Servian tongues, 3. 

Serviles, 22; letters, 92. 

ShalahMith, 52. 

Shaph'el, 96, 110, 142. 

Shemites, 1; alphabet of, 22. 

Sh‘wd, 46, 66; composite, 69, 86; 

simple, 69, 87. 

Sibilant sounds, 27, 29. 

Sill&q, 52. 

Sinndr, 53. 

Simon, Maccabean Prince, 10. 

Slavic tongues, 3,8. 

Sperling, 418. 

Stade, J5., 11, 52. 

Steinschneider, 18. 

Stem, hollow, 95; words, 91. 
Stoddard, 3. 

Stone of Carpentras, 22. 

Strack, S., 32, 36. 

Strodtmann, 26. 

Strong verb, 112. 

Subject, Peculiarities of, 434; gender 
and number of, 438. 


Substantive, 197; used as adj., 400; 
superlatives, 4i 3. 

Sufiix, grave, 228 ; pronoun, 101, 143; 

to numerals, 255. 

Superlative, 198. 

Swedish vowel sounds, 31. 

Syllables, 77; theory of, 77; union, 
146. 

Syncope, 61. 

Syntax of noun, 369. 

Syria, 1. 

Syriac dialect, 3. 

Syrian, 2, 3. 

T^ci/'itnc Q 

Talmud, 99; Babylonian, 2,17. 
TSrcha, 54. 

Targuins, 2, 17. 

Tartar, 3. 

T‘bhir, 52. 

TeRshd G^dkold, 52; (^tannd, 63. 
Temporal clauses, 482. 

Tenses, 110. 

Tenuis, 65, 66, 86. 

Tertice radicalis, 112. 

Tiberian punctuation, 36. 

Tigre dialect, 3. 

Tigris, 1. 

Tfpchd, 52. 

Tiph'el, 110, 141. 

Tone, 177; changes of, 87,163; retro¬ 
gression of, 88. 

Transposition of consonants, 29, 61. 
Triliterals, 91; extension of, 95. 
Triptota, 219. 

Tvxih, 2, 219. 

Union-syllable, 146 ; vowel, 146, 224. 


Verb, 107; anomalous, 194; Ayin 
Aleph, 183; Ayin doubled, 161; 
Ayin guttural, 155; Ayin Waw, 
175; Ayin Yodh, 181; contracted, 
159; defective, 196; intransitive, 
120; Lamedh Al^h, 183; Lamedh 
guttural, 157; Lamedh He, 185; 
med. a, 113,115,120,128; med. e, 
113, 115, 118, 127, 149, 157, 176, 
178,184; med. o, 113, 115,127,176, 
178; Pe Aleph, 167; Pe guttural, 
152, 189; Pe Nun, 169; PeYodh, 
169, 173; strong, 112; verbal sen¬ 
tence, 429; with accusative, 328; 
with two accusatives, 368; govern¬ 
ing verbal ideas, 353; primce guttur- 
alis, 153; quiescentia, 167. 
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Verbal denominatives, 107; deriva¬ 
tives, 107; noun, 117, 172; prim¬ 
itive, 107. 

Verbals, 201. 

Voces memoriales, 18, 22; penacutse, 
87. 

Vowel, changes in, 80, 82-84; char- 
a-.ter and value, 38; classification, 
81; helping, 80; half, 80, 81; im¬ 
movable, 75, 76; quantity, 77-79; 
origin of names, 35: points, 32-38; 
rise of new, 85; union, 145, 224. 

Vowel-changes in the noun, 227. 

Vowel-letters, 30. 

Vowel-sounds, obscuring of, 31; Per¬ 
sian, 31: Swedish, 31. 

Wallin, 7,31, 219. 

Waw, changes of, 73; consecutive, 
125, 126, 177 ; with imperfect, 286; 
with perfect, 292; copulative, 125, 


126, 463; elision of, 169; quiescing 
in long vowel, 75; adceqnMionis, ■ 
480; eoneomitantim, sentences 
connected by, 463. 

Weak verbs, 161; relation to one- 
another, 195. 

Weakest verb, 167. 

WeUhausen, 451. 

Welsh dialect, 6. 

Wetzstein, 7, 31, 219. 

Yehuda Ckayyug (Eabbi), 18. 

Yerach, ben Yomo, 53, 54. 

Ymbh, 52. 

Yodh, changes, 73; quiescing in long 
vowel, 75. 

Yona (Rabbi), 18,46,47. 

ZarqS, 52. 

ZSqeph qaton, 52; gadhdl, 52. 

ZeitsckHft, see Morgenlai\d. 

Zeus, 5. 
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Genesis Rage 

1 1 . 65,329,432, 439 

2 266, 373, 426, 427, 
430. 

3 . 281, 375, 423, 439 

4 . . . 136,287,331 

5 .88 

6 . . .260,281,326 

7 .55, 66 

9 . 65, 275, 281, 357 

10.287 

11 .334 

12 .377 

14 ... . 296,441 
16.403 

20 . . .336,441,442 

21 212, 224, 226, 336, 
329, 380. 

24 . 223 

26 .... 223,329 

26 . . 364, 368,369 

27 ... . 339, 361 

28 . 284 

29 . 56, 270, 419, 429 

30 . 329 

31 ... . 380, 399 

2 1.289 

2 . . 268,379,418 

4 . . . . 316,329 
6 . 268,272,429,469 

6 . 272,273,293,430 

7 ... . 173,338 
9 ... . 319,382 

10 . . .278,293,424 

11 . . 326,419, 429 

12 ... . 265,426 

14.341 

16 ... . 277, 307 

17 306, 309, 312, 411, 
433. 

18 .312 

19 ... . 275,440 

20 . 287 

21 .261 


Genesis Rage 

2 23 . 63, 132, 314, 424 
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. 274 ; 295, 329 
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272, 287, 406 
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350, 428, 430, 


456. 
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. 277,382, 388 
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.... 179 
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. . 179, 309 
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150, 301, 325 
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. . 343, 445 

10 


.... 431 

11 

. 70, 267, 317, 418 
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. , 

. . 168,411 

13 

. 267, 416, 429, 448 

14 

267, 
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471. 


15 


.... 339 

16 


. . 307,463 

17 


. . 267,471 

19 


. 88,244,428 

21 


.... 150 

22 
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267. 277. 296, 


315, 

369, 393, 461. 

24 


.... 387 
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. . 287, 329 
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. . 397.430 
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.... 287 

4 


268, 430, 463 
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.... 66 
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. . .66,434 

7 


400, 428, 443 

8 


.... 287 


9 . 269,425,428,451 
10 . 326,343,444,448 

12 . 115,281,283,315 

13 ... . 403,429 

14 . . 295, 298, 323 

15 251, 317, 320, 327, 
330, 409. 

16 . . . 44,341,346 


17 .88 

18 .357 

20 . 336 
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4 22 
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. . 251, 409, 478 

25 

.44, 56 

26 

. . . 272 , 412, 436 
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.... 320 ,373 
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. . . 273 , 319, 320 
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.444 
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.407 

20 

.407 

23 

.442 
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. 458 

29 

.374 

32 

.462 

6 2 

. . . . 331,'350 
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. . . . 294,389 
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.... 462, 470 
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.430 
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.55,287 
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.3-29 
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.336 

13 

.336 

14 

. 296, 338, 378, 388 

16 

.... 338, 431 

17 

. . 296,325,419 

18 

.... 127, 179 

19 

.68,104 

21 

.274 

22 

.329 

7 1 

.339 

2 

. . . . 419,427 

4 

296, 325, 342, 424, 
427. 

5 

.329 

6 

.482 

7 

.445 

9 

. . . . 268,409 
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.287 
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. 55, 268, 391, 408 
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. 250,266,268,422 

16 

. . . . 382,409 
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Qenesis Page Genesis Page Genesis Page 

7 20 .... 268,341 II 29 . 445 16 4 . . . . 165 

22 . 360 30 . 495 5 ... 263, 410, 413 

23 . 462 12 1 .... 284, 368 6 . 302 

24 . 342 2 . . .166,286,426 7 . 383 

8 3 . 308 3 . . . . 296,323 8 . . . . 325,374 

4 . 371 4 . 407 10 . 486 

5 . . .308,391,409 7 . 325 11 . . . 199.241, 325 

6 . 287 8 . . . . 224, 468 12 . . . 383, 388, 468 

7 . . .171,308, 378 9 . 308 13 . 326 

8 . 453 11 . 288 14 . 435 

9 . 412 12 . 293, 298, 300, 478 16 . 319 

10 . 315 13 285, 296, 428, 470, 17 6 . 338, 357, 358, 481 

12 ... . 172,315 485. 8 .. 388 

13 .66, 180 14 . . .288, 339,344 9 . 431 

14 . 391 15 . 341 10 ... . 298, 311 

17 . . 173,431,296 16 .... 441,462 11 ... . 166,435 


nv/ -zav z* >•••«• uuu 'll?, 

21 ... . 180,329 18 416 14 . 301, 358,471, 487 

22 ... . 266, 444 19 . . . 289,331,446 15 433 

9 2 . 413 1 3 2 ... . 378,430 17 . 257, 277, 452,487 

3 .... 329,419 3 . . .224,419,463 18 455 

4 . , . . 348, 398 5 441 19 241, 325 

5 .... 421,422 7 378 20 ... . 270,296 

6 . . .327,359,433 8 396 21 . 463 

7 . 411 9 . 142, 341,476, 478 24 . 358 

9 . 432 10 .... 331,436 26 . 180 

10 ... . 324,380 11 422 27 . 180 

11 ... . 281,359 12 371 30 . 309 

13 . 431 13 423 1 8 1 . . .326,341,426 

14 . . . 132,298,334 15 432 3 . . . . 266,414 

19 . 407 16 . 418,421,476,486 6 471 

20 . 355 14 1 . 288 6 ... 220,235,396 

21 ... . 191, 224 4 . . . . 342,408 7 330 

22 . 330 o ... . 287, 408 8 . . . . 325, 426 

23 .... 426,445 6 . . . . 237,397 9 .. 446 

24 . . 173,330,404 9 407 10 . . .306,341,344 


26 .... 261,326 13 . . . 9,359,378 12 270, 422, 426, 450, 


29 . 444 18 . . . 391,431,424 13 269 

33 . 330 19 ... . 359, 385 14 . 277, 403, 422, 429 

10 1 . 462 22 269 15 ... . 267,481 

5 . 421 23 . 259, 411,449,463 16 ... . 325, 426 

6 . 1 24 411 17 430 

9 .... 274,287 15 1 ... . 287,399 18 ... . 306,430 

11 . 341 2 . 325,342,389,414, 19 485 

12 ... . 379,425 426. 20 . . 387,448, 478 

15 .1 3 . . . . 325,432 21 . 257,279,413,421 

19 . 436 4 411 22 .... 32.1,426 

21 ... . 1,9,412 6 458 24 . . .331,362,406 

26 . 104 6 . 303, 339,363,414 25 . . . 297,318, 480 

30 . 436 7 161 26 .... 300,331 

11 1 . 426 10 421 27 426 

2 . 287 12 313 28 121, 336, 349, 408, 

3 . . .279,287,334 13 . 307,342,465,467 476. 

4 . . . . 277,461 14 ... . '325,348 29 ... . 121,407 

6 ... . 313,485 15 411 30 . . 121,279,476 

6 . . 166,403, 446 16 343 31 ... . 121,407 

7 . . . 166, 368, 485 17 443 32 ... . 121, 279 

9 . 435 18 .... 270, 416 19 1 . 325,426, 427, 468 

10 . 342 19 • ... 287, 462 2 . 414,432,454, 457 

12 . 287 23 . 414 481. 

26 . 462 16 1 ... 287, 430,468 4 . 272,459, 463, 483 

27 . 287 2 351 5 279 

28 . 372 3 .... 260, 391 7 266 
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19 8 . . .266,422,471 22 12 ... . 323,471 28 1 . . . . 355,356 

9 . . . 159, 160,308 14 ... . 274,486 6 55 

11 ... . 341,378 15 . 410 7 406 

13 ... . 325,416 16 . 470 17 406 

14 . 63,322 17 ... . 191,307 19 287 

16 . . . 184,277,483 18 . 471 21 ... . 130,359 

16 ... . 117.319 23 . 407 22 ... . 416,477 

17 ... . 276,288 24 . . .288,448,468 23 353 

18 .... 266,467 23 1 ... . 285, 407 26 . 238,318, 325,426 

19 158, 178, 266, 273, 4 . 132, 279, 360,388 31 105 

296, 460,463. 5 . 285 33 105 

20 ... . 282,371 6 193, 351, 388, 422, 34 462 

23 . 482 431,467. 26 3 . 432 

27 . 268 8 . . . . 161, 477 6 471 

28 . 378 9 . 349 7 ... . 445,460 

29 ... . 288,317 10 .... 324, 425 8 288 

31 . 403 11 . 467 9 . . . 448,460,470 

32 . 337 13 ... . 456,487 10 ... . 271,294 

33 ... 150, 236, 380 14 . 285 12 407 

34 . 199, 288,375,403 18 . 324 13 ... . 308,484 

80 1 220 20 . 289 15 . . . 337,414,433 

2 ...... 428 24 1 ... . 287,430 16 403 

3 266, 322, 325, 426, 2 . 285 18 . 290, 355, 414, 436 

446. 3 . . . . 385,485 20 429 

4 . 430 4 ... 279,296, 397 22 ... . 297,470 

6 . . . 193, 315,470 5 . 307 27 430 

7 165, 265, 282, 286, 6 . 460 28 ... 189,279, 307 

477. 7 . 411 29 . . . 159, 192,449 

9 . . . 274, 278, 448 8 190, 281, 300, 381, 32 416 

10 ... . 277,486 462. 33 ... . 341,416 


12 . 428 10 382 3 . 341 

13 . 288, 360, 369, 439 11 830 4 ... 269, 276, 485 

16 .... 326, 408 12 477 9 . 338 

17 . 443 13 325 10 . 485 

18 ... . 268, 307 14 . 296, 298, 414,487 12 . 295 

21 1 ..'.... 287 15 . 268,272,288,483 13 ... . 413,427 

3 . 421 18 356 15 . 403 

5 . 357 19 482 19 . 276 

6 . . . . 157, 312 20 355 20 . 470 

7 ... 271, 370, 431 21 393 21 . 416 

8 . . . 130,357,383 22 468 24 . . . 450, 451, 453 

11 . 165 23 . . . 341,417,451 25 ... . 279, 485 

13 . 433 25 ... . 463,483 29 ... . 323,440 

14 . 388 27 . . . 341,412, 433 30 268, 287, 288, 306, 

16 192, 279, 305, 348 29 . 468 315,416,482. 

350. 30 . . .313,319,326 33 273,328, 333, 453, 

17 . 420 31 ... . 273,325 462. 

19 . 337 36 462 34 287, 306, 333, 344, 

20 . 395 41 . 272,300,476,478 412,462. 

22 . 288 42 .... 428,487 36 ... . 416,452 

23 . 449 43 296 37 ... 337, 432, 453 

24 ... . 131, 411 44 463 38 . 2.57 

25 . 303 45 . . .272,411,459 39 346 

29 .... 380, 408 49 . . . 428,477, 478 42 325 

30 . . .276,330,470 60 . . .273,315,445 43 296 

32 . 445 61 .... 282, 331 44 422 

34 . 342 66 .... 422, 446 46 297, 312, 317, 336, 

S2 1 . 288 66 ... . 279, 430 342,463. 

2 . 397 68 453 46 . 476 

3 . 412 60 165 2 8 2 . 67 

4 . 287 61 446 3 . 296 

6 . 350 63 ... . 313, .360 4 . . .313,319,485 

7 . 446 65 . . 103,425, 428 6 ... 290,319,482 

11 . 287 67 ... . 235,384 8 .... 287,487 
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